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The story of the Boundless Universe and All Its Wondrous Worlds 


CHEMISTRY IN THE WORLD’S LIFE 


A PHiLosopni{K of two Ihonsand 3^ears 
ago said that happy was the man 
who couh.1 loarn the caust's of things ; and 
it ly iruo that one of the greatest gifts 
(d the (‘real or to mankind is llie divine 


this old Earth, wrings its materials out of 
it, and makes them remlv for serviev. It 
does this mostly by very intimate know- 
ledge of what those materials an* made of, 
down to their last atoms or mtilrcules, as 


rnricjsity wliich seeks to know ulwa\’s how well as the wa\^ the niul('euK*s can be got 


and why things happen in the Ihiiverse 
around us, how the stars uka’c in their 
courses and why the elements unite with 
oiitj another, or displace one another, in 
the dienTicai cairirjioiiiicis wliich aiat the 
snlvaanei* s.>[ mo<i earthly tilings. 

Ciienristry is the science which, while 
nex'cr satisfied because it can nc^’’er come 
to the end of knowledge, unceasingly 


tch change partners whh each oiIut so as 
to transform one sulistaiice into aiioilier. 
Without this (exact knowhai/e cheniir^iry 
would never get \‘erv far, for, wlnn one 
comes to (onisider cliemical proee<ses, tluy 
are nsuall\’' simple and few in mimher. 

Tlie cliemist, for exangile, liissuives one 
substance in anotlun, or, as he would say, 
prepares solutions of them like salt in 


probes the secrets of the composition of water, or calciiiin carbunaic—wlnclu when 
chemical substances. Many great chemists in water, gives it hardness and furs our 


have toiled at their work with little or no 
reward except the joy of discoveiy. Yet, 
except to such minds as theirs, chemistry 


kettles. Or he ina}' precipitate substances 
from a solution, which is to drive tliem 
out of it. Or he may ill ter them out ; or 


i ♦**...-.*,* J X’X At,. UK .114 LI. I lJUt , 

wa)uld he a dull subject if it told onl^;' of distil them out ty boiling the solution and 


how many atcuns of <:»xygen and nitrogen 
and ('arhou siilistamns were composed, 
without sht.>wing wliat ustt could be made 
of liiis knowledge. 

lliere need be no doubt alioiit 
chemistry s gift in that direction. There is 


the solvent and catching tlic vapours. 

When chemistty comos into [>]ay in the 
things of daily life its operations must be 
conducted in the taisiest and cheapen way. 
The case of the operation will depend on 
the chemist's knowledge of tlie cjiialities 


hardly anything wc use, from a tube train and behaviour of the substances with which 


to a lead pencil, or aiything we wear, and 
not a great number of the tlaings we eat, 


he has to deal; the cheapness will follow 
as he finds tlie best way of cxuiverting 


which is not indebted to chemistry for the these properties and beha^^<.)urs to it.s own 


knowledge of how to make it, prepare it, 
or improve it. Chemistry takes hold of 


uses. That is the part the chemist plays 
in the industries of daily life. 





EARTH AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 


The chemist has the whole Earth as his 
raw material. Even if he began with the 
rocks he would have abundance of chemi- 
cals on which to work, though the chemical 
elements would be few : calcium in the 
forms of limestone and chalk and marble : 
magnesium, which joins up with the 
calcium with the aid of the commonest 
known acid, that of carbon ; and silicon 
which, joined with oxygen, becomes sand 
or quartz, and with the help of water goes 
into silicates, or, when aluminium comes 
into the family party, becomes clay. Out 
of these few elements and their combina- 
tions with materials, one of the simplest 
stuffs that man made (out of the limestone) 
was mortar. The chemist took a hand in 
the middle of the nineteenth century and 
improved on the mortar so as to make 
cement as good as that of ancient Rome. 

T he useful qas the chemist has 

OBTAINED FROIVI CALCiUlVl 

But this is only the beginning of what 
the chemist did with calcium. Out of 
calcium oxide, or quicklime, he has, by 
heating it with coke and then treating with 
water, obtained acetylene gas. By adding 
sulphuric acid to lime he has obtained 
plaster of Paris. Out of silicon comes 
silica, and from silica comes glass ; and 
what the chemist has done to glass, which 
is a very peculiar chemical substance, 
almost like a petrified liquid, would take 
a whole volume of The Children's En- 
cyclopedia to tell. During the Great 
War a government official sought Mr. 
Powell, the glassmaker of Wdiitefriars, and 
asked him if he could make optical glass. 

What sort of optical glass ? " responded 
Mr. Powell. There are at least 35 kinds ! " 

Out of clay the silicate of aluminium, or 
rather out of a special clay found in France 
and America, the chemist has driven out 
the aluminium so cheaply that it is now 
cheap enough for most housewives to buy ; 
and, chemically mixed with other metals, 
has a future wliich cannot yet be measured. 

T aking nitrogen from the air to 
FERTILISE THE SOIL 

The chemist had turned his attention to 
clay long before aluminium founded an 
industry, and it is to his ingenuity that 
the glazes which waterproof it have been 
made cheaper and. cheaper, and better and 
better, till there is nobody who does not 
use chemically prepared clay in the bowl in 
which he washes, or the cup from which 
he drinks, every day of his life. But: this 
is no more than a fragment of the fabric of 


chemical industry which lias been Iniilt up 
in every inodcni country. All ruuutriis 
depend for their prcnperiiy on Ihtii* avri- 
culture and their Jiianufartiire*^. Jhit liie 
farmer becomes iiiort* and more dipendfiit 
on artificial imuiiuvs which, in tlu‘ foiin of 
nitrates, are made i)y the 

What is called the prolikm is 

the problem of taking from flu* air Ihc* 
ni trogen wlii cli i t ca 11 s prua • , . a n d ii x i 11 g it 
chemically in the form of aimnoiiia ami 
nitrates which will fertilise the soil The 
chemist is solving that prohkaii, hut he is 
far from hating done it so (dieai)l\’ ami 
safely that there will ahva\’s lx* erioiigli 
nitrates to make wheat grow as fast and as 
plentihilly as the growing po]aii:itions of 
the work! want it. 

Then there is potash. Tluit is an rid 
story. Eveiy nation wants poiasl]. or 
potassium salts, of one kind (^r another, 
to help to make inatclies, sofl-soajK, 
glass; or for calico-print ing, and wr#o|- 
washing ; or for abiding to baking p(mtha'<. 
Before the war caustic potash W'us four- 
pence a pound, in Hu- war it went up to 
four and sixpence, berausc the |•>otassilll^ 
salt deposits wen' all in Geriiiaiit'. But 
they would nut hav<‘ been mui’h use ilniv 
if the Dutch chemist Vatdt Hoff had not 
found the way to turn tluiu account. 

T he heavy chemicals which all 

INDUSTRIES MUST HAVE 

At the bottom of the chemical industries 
the things that are wanted oji: not many in 
number. They are called the heavy 
chemicals, and' are such sul)staiiccs as 
nitrates, or the caustic potash Just nimi- 
tioned, or sulphuric and nitric acids. 
\Vhat the chcanist strives do u’ilh these 
is ever to tiiid such im|>ro\'cd ways of 
making them that Huy will lucome 
cheaper. Sir William i^jpe, the able 
chemist in hhiglaud as w(* write, Iks said 
that unless a powca'ful stn.*am of snlplmrie' 
and nitric adds can fx' pumped, thomeh 
the arteries of tlie. chemieaj industries tlh-y 
will stop from heart failim\ am! with thvni 
our maniifactunss will grow ff'ebkT and 
feebler, because there is not one manufac- 
ture, fromcotton-spiiimngtothat of making 
steel rails, which does not use chemicals. ' 

After the heavy chemicals— to which 
we must now adcl the name of benzol, 
which comes straight out of coal-tar— are 
the intermediate chemicals. These rec|iiire 
immense manufactories and staffs of 
chemists if they are to keep up their 
cheapness. Benzene, and, forms of napthoi 
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and phenol are a few of them. These 
intermediate chemicals England had to 
make for herself during the war because she 
could no loiigvr obtain them from Germany, 
and she built huge factories at Hudders- 
field and ^iaiichestcr to do so. They served 
the purpose, but, big as they were in 
extent, liiey were not large enough in the 
niiinbiT of first-class chemists they em- 
ployed to compete on equal terras with the 
German, chemical strongholds on the 
Rhine, wliidi, besides making heav}?^ 
cliemicals and intermediate chemicals in 
the dnaapest possible way, employ thou- 
sands of trained chemists where the 
Eiiglisli factories employ tens, to convert 
inirrmediates into line chemicals. 

I'he line chemicals arc those used in 
dyes, indispensable to the woollen, cotton, 
and silk trades ; and to drugs, by which we 
mean rmHlidnes of eJi kinds,' including 
disinft'eiants, antiseptics, aaiaesihetics, and 
perfumes and pilot ograpliic materials. 

T he riME chemicals which help ■ 

us TO ATTACK DISEASE ■ ■: 

]{\a‘n that does ned: exhaust the range of 
the fine.* chemicals, or the uses to wliich now 
and in the future they raa^” be put. Tn*thc 
last ten yetirs dis4?rise has been attacked 
by liiu‘ diemicals in a iie\r wav. 

When tin* liody Is attacked by disease, 
espt dally when the disease is caused by a 
parasite, it is often exiremdy hard to drive 
the parasite out because the drugs that 
would liann it would harm the body of 
man or other animal which the parasite 
infests. The German cliemist Ehrlich 
invented a way of poisoning the parasite by 
a chemical which would destroy it but 
would not injure the animal body. In 
order to do this imndreds of subtle 
chemical combinations have to be tried 
before the right one is found. One of the 
latest nltruuns in this wav is to poison the 
|>.arasilc v/liidi causes SlVeping Sickness, 
and the lansi chemical tenmd to do this 
was called Baeyer iq5, to denote that Ihe 
firm of BaevtT had tried i.jq chemical 
com!)inations Indore finding the right one. 

From these examples it will be seen that 
the diemisFs search for new combinations 
of chemicals is endless, and the sums spent 
on finding them are often very large, as in 
the example of the £500,000^ which was 
spent hi discovering the secret of making 
artificial indigo, though that sum was 
repaid many times over afterwards. 

These discoveries are not made by 
chance. It was patient enquiry wMch 


found that the coal-tar oils— those ben- 
zenes, napthols, phenols — could eiitcT 
into combinations whicli made the most 
powerful medicines, tlie most lufiliiant 
dyes, the loveliest perfumes. 

T he mamy valuable products that 

ARE OBTAINED FROM COAL-TAR 

From these experiments, and others like 
it, has -sprung a world-wide industry of 
fine chemicals. Whole volumes are written 
on the valuable substancts which the 
chemist has drawn out of the black and 
sticky coal-tar. Let us glance first at the 
two main classes of them. 

The coal is first distilled by heating in 
ovens where it does not come into contact 
with the air. From this is got first tlie gas 
which lights streets and houses, then 
a watery liquor containing ammrufia, then 
the coal-tar, and then coke. When coal 
gas is wanted the ovens are heated t<» 
about 1850 degi'ees Fahrenlieir, ami tlie 
coal-tar which comes off is ricii in henzem^ 
and tlie things to lie obtained from 
benzene. Benzene is the grandparent of 
the aromatic chemicals, so-called because 
many of them have strong smells. The 
children of benzene are tohieiue jdienol, 
cresol, napthnline, and aoilirarene, and 
the grand-dhldren are an end.less array of 
drugs and dyes. If tlie distillation of the 
coal is carried on at ilie lowtn* ti-mperature 
of some 850 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
mixture of hydrogen and carl>on which 
come off are called fatty compounds, 
because they are much like animal and 
vegetable fats and oils. Motor-spirit, some 
lighting oils, and vaseline are among them. 

The eight or nine chief things got from 
coal-tar-— benzene, toiiume, xylene, ]>hcnol, 
cresol, napthaiene, and anthracene — are 
treated in various ways by nitric acid, 
sulphuric acid, chlorimg and caustic soda, 
and from them are got some two hundred 
different compounds which might be 
called tlie second generation of inliT- 
mediate chemicals; and from these some 
900 to 1000 finished dyt?s are ])reparcd. 

A CHEMliST'S GREAT DISCOVERY AND THE 
REWARD THAT WENT TO OTHERS 

We cannot go into all of them ; it will 
foe enough to show how the chemists 
proceed, and we must begin at tin,! begin- 
ning with the mauve colour first found by 
Sir W^illiam Perkin. It was known beforo 
George Stephenson’s Rocket that benzene* 
treated with nitric acid, could be turned 
into nitro-benzene, which had a pleasant 
smeU. and was used as essence of mirhane 
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for scenting soap. When this, in its turn, 
was acted on by acetic acid and iron filings 
it gave up aniline. Perkin was experb 
iTienting with aniline when he obtained the 
first aniline dye which became ; known ■ .as 
rnaiivc. Perkni was a good chemist but 
an indifferent manufacturer, and others 
reaped where he had sown. Theaiext step, 
taken by the chemists Mediock and 
Xicholson, was to make magenta, imnuch 
the same way but at less cost, and by 
treating magenta with other acids the 
chemists brought out blue. Plofmann, 
who was a teacher of chemistry at the City 
of London School, obtained violet, and, 
more than that, he explained what cheinicaJ 
actions did or did not take place. He went 
over to Germany and stayed there, and 
German chemists so far explained every- 
thing that was taking place in the com- 
binations of hydrogen and carbon mole- 
cules in the coal-tar products that the 
whole range of the colours opened up. 
These were the earlier coal-tar dyes. They 
dye silk and wool well, but cotton not so 
vvell. As they were apt to fade, however, 
the chemists took a farther step. 

T H.E BED DYE USED FOB THE iVIUIVilVIV 
CLOTHS OF,, TUTANKHAIVIEN 

They found that, ]:>y adding nitrous acid 
to ariiiiric, tlioy got something that would 
join up with some of the compounds such 
as napthalene, and make dyes which 
dye cotton directly and are eithe.r fast or 
slo\v fading colours. Such were Bismarck 
brown, Congo red, various yellows, an 
orange, and a black. Then they began to 
add and subtract molecules and atoms 
from another coal-tar product (anthracene) 
and so they got Turkej' red, one of the 
oldest colours known to man. The mummy 
cloths of Tutankhamen were dyed with it. 
Then came basic dyes ; and lastly, leaving 
out some of the intermediate steps, came 
the elyes which are now made in shades 
from red to l^iue and can be washed or 
exposed to strong sunlight without fading. 


blood tempera! lire in fever, was rue, do 
from benzene and aiiilii'rv 'Ileivait m 
other aniiseplics fiuni iIh* 

Other products arr tlie aiiecvihdi' - fri»ni 
coal-tar, Chiondtiriii is no longer olUoiin*' I 
from it, but stinniiir and ah'pinr ati', .aei 
these produce local v In p.nn. 

They are now U^s> ined than a few ar> 
ago. Then there the gnat tii-cia. fr\ 
b^" a, Japanese clHini't, Takaiiiiiio, 
adrenalin which is now arlifit. iallv riia^le 
from the cod-tar piVHliicis. 

T he sweet scents the chemist 

BBINQS FBOM THE COAL CELLAR 

Saccharin ami >axin an ilu‘ -un- 

stances made fnan : ^ul phonal ami 

veronal and trional are ^lrt‘pina dnm- . 
pyrogailic acid and met of Kind ainidt'l tor 
the photographer are trum the ^auae 
boimtcoiis spring ; ami out o! it enmes 
nearly everything we like to smell - ihe 
sweet woodruff and rmauknv sweet, the 
musk that is vatnsiiiiig from the thh 
fashioned garden, tlie hawthorn IdosMun, 
the odour of cinnamon and tlu' ro>e. 

We haw dwelt on this loim tbapler id 
the ch erni St s search i ri gs and f i i i d i iigs i i \ 
■ the coal cellar because it om' td’ the ^1l]le^^ 
in fletail ami easiest to grasp. Lui tie re 
arc other diaplers atid othei \’f>lnini 
wiiichare as great and will iiex’i-r in our day 
be ended. Then* is the exi i (tordimiry 
chapUT which tlie ehenii^l iMll> tu/tiah's/d; 
and which, having begun as a son of r-ide- 
path of rescarcii into the eause- of thin.m, 
is now becoming one of the must power! ul 
implements in rlie cheiiiisiry at indusrr)’. 

T he wonderful catalyst 

AND WHAT IT DOES ■ ' 

A catalyst is a substance whicli acts like 
the wand of a magician. S?t]^]mse \vr* h.t\’e 
a tube containing liuJroehloric ar‘id and 
tin. Nothing Iiapixais. Drop into it 
drop of liquid in which ]Titiuuiii e- divided 
up so finely that it is alniost in the >iaie of 
molecules, and at once Iiydrocfeii begiiN to 
boil off. Tile twodinudied! h pari of a gram 
will start tin/ action, and at tin* end die 


But in making each and ev^ery one of platinum will remam mac//v .e//a/ // leaw 

these dyes the chemist has always had to There are munei'oiis cataivsis ineial,^ aiid 

seek ways of never wasting any of his others, luni inaiiy living ones such as yea^t. 
material, however cheap it may seem ; and. Ail are alike in proiiioliiig these c'xiraor- 
if anything is left over, of using it for some- dinary chemical actions among other sulv 
thing else. It was from this unchanging stances without themselves being altered], 
need that the by-products of the chemical The chemist's patient, tireless sca.rch for 
factories arose. The first chemical drug making new combinations, and lor dis- 
(chioroform) was found by Liebig when solving old ones, is never at an en<! ; and 
iiitro-benzene was used only for scenting every fresh addition or subtractio!i' leads 
soap. It was fifty years later that anti- in the end to a way of making fresh use of 
pyrine, the chemical used to reduce the the common elements of the Earth. 
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The Story of Immortal Folk Whose Work Will Never Die 


William Shakespeare brought before Sir Thomas Lucy on a charge of puaciiing 

SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 

’^HE two Iinglishmen, who, apart from had to lend him money to lielp liim out of 


men of action, represent most com- 
]:>lete]y and penrianently tlie greatness of 
the Iinglish race are Wllliciin Shakespeare 
and John Milton. 

Tile most surprising thing alxHit Shake- 
speare is how little tliat is absolutely 
d(‘iinite we know about his ordinary life, 
though! he died only a few years more tlian 
300 yeaxs ago. \V(! can trace that aston- 
isliing life in outline but with a tantalising 
scarcity in details, tliougli a whole librarv 
of i'jooks has been written about him. 

The chief difficulty is to conceive a man 
of such great genius as his works dis- 
close who \’et lived a very ordinary sort 
of life, for what little we do know of 
Lngiand’s greatest poet does not fully 
bear out tlie imaginary picture of the man 
we are apt to draw in reading his plays. 

In the little town of Stratford-on- 
Avon, still one of the inost Ixiaiililii] in 
tile gia-en Midlands oi England, William 
Shakespiaire was born on April 23, 1564, 
His lather, although he had many ups 
and downs in his life, and seems lo have 
been a jack-of-all-lrades, cannot exactly 
be said to have been in humble 
circumstances,” as he was well-known in 
the town, and was for a time its mayor. 

For all that lie was not a successful man, 
and the time came when his son William 


difficulties. His father could not write his 
own name, and tiie only examples of 
Shakespeare’s own signature wliich have 
been preserved might be tliought to in- 
dicate that even he, much as he \vrote, 
signed liis own name with dilhculty 1 

riie iw'liood oi Sliukespeare wnuld, 
in all prol>abilily, l^e passed like that ef 
any other tradesman’s sun of the time, 
with the healthy s|>orts of a rural town 
for pastime, and the local grammar 
school as his home for learning. He had 
an excellent teacher at the grammar 
school, I\Iaster Walter Rudic, wlio 
received the liandsome .salary of £20 a 
3'e.tu' — in those days a shilling was of as 
much value as hflcen shillings or a pound 
today — for acting as headmaster. 

William would luive lo lx up betimes 
to lake his place in the old grammar school, 
which is still standing, thougli coixiderably 
altered ; for lessons began at six o’c lock 
in the morning in the siimnuT' weathii', 
as daylight was precious in thosi‘ days, 
when such wonders as gas and electric, 
light were still undreamed of. But la; 
would not have far to go 

with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school, 
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for scenting soap. When this, in its tura, 
was acted on acetic acid and iron hliiigs 
it gave up aniline. Feridn was experi- 
menting with aniline wdien he obtained the 
first aniline dye which became known as 
mauve. Perkin was a good chemist but 
an indifferent manufacturer, and others 
reaped where he had sown. The next step, 
taken by the chemists Medlock and 
Nicholson, was to make magenta, in much 
the same way but at less cost, and by 
treating magenta with other acids the 
chemBts brought out blue, Hofmann, 
who was a teacher of chemistry at the City 
of London School, obtained violet, and, 
more than that, he explained what chemical 
actions did or did not take place. He went 
over to Germany and stayed there, and 
German chemists so far explained every- 
thing that was taking place in the com- 
binations of hydrogen and carbon mole- 
cules in the coal-tar products that the 
\vhoie range of the colours opened up. 

‘ These were the earlier coal-tar dyes. They 
dye silk and wool well, but cotton not so 
w’-ell. As they were apt to fade> however, 
the chemists took a farther step. 

T he bed dye used for the wiuiviiviY 

CLOTHS OF TUTANKHAMEN 

They found that, by adding nitrous acid 
to aniline, they got someliiing that \vould 
join uf> with some of the compounds such 
'as napthalene, and make dyes which 
dye cotton directly and are either fast or 
slow fading colours. Such were Bismaixk 
brown, Congo red, various yellows, an 
orange, and a black. Then they began to 
add and subtract molecules and atoms 
from another coal-tar product (anthracene) 
and so they got Turkey red, one of the 
oldest colours known to man. The mummy 
cloths of Tutanki'uunen were dyed with it. 
Then came basic dyes ; and lastly, leaving 
out some of the intermediate steps, came 
the dyes which are now made in shades 
from red to blue and can be washed or 
exposed to strong sunlight without fading. 

But in making each and every one of 
these dyes the chemist has always had to 
seek of never wasting any of his 

material, however cheap it may seem ; and, 
if anything is left over, of using it for some- 
thing else. It was from this unchanging 
need that the by-products of the chemical 
factories arose. The first chemical drug 
(chloroform) was, found by Liebig when 
nitro-benzene was used only for scenting 
soap. It was fifty years later that anti- 
pyrine, the chemical used to reduce the 


blood temperature' in fever, was made' 
from benzene and aniliiev riere ar^ st Vi*ral 
other antiseptics from the same sc.jurce. 
'Other products are the. anaeslhetics from 
coal-tar. Chloroform is no longer oljuiinc!*.! 
from it, but stowainc and alypine are, arid 
these produce local insensilulity to 
.They are uiow: less .used thaiua-few years, 
"agoe . TlieO; there was the', great tliscovcry 
by ,a Japanese . chemist,; Ta.ka:niino,, o,f, 
adrenalin which is now artiticirdly nviAe 
from the coal-tar products. 

T he, sweet scents the chemist , ■ 

BRINGS FROM. THE' COAL CELLAR’. ■ . 

. Saccharin and^ saxin are the , sweet 'Siib- ' 
stances made from coal-tar ; sul])iiona! and 
veronal and trional are sleeping drugs; 
pyrogallic acid and metol and amidol for 
the photographer are from the sam*.? 
bounteous spring ; and out of it ixmu-s 
neaxiy e\xTything we like to smell 
sweet woDclriiff and nieadixxvswetu , 1 1 le 
musk that is Aanushing fixnn the old- 
fashioned garden, the hawthorn blossom, 
the odour of cinnamon and the rose. 

\¥e have dwelt on this long chapter of 
the chemist's searchings and findings in 
the coal cellar because it is one of liw fiiilest 
in detail and easiest to grasp. Hm tlunv, 
are other chapters and otluT \’i>iunH:‘s 
which arc as great and will iuxxr in our day 
be ended. There is the <\xlraurdiiui.ry 
chapter which the chemist calls Ciiialysis"; 
and which, having begun as a sort of side.- 
path of research into the causes of things, 
is now becoming one of the most power fill 
implements in the chemistry of indiistrv. 

T HE- WONDERFUL CATALYST" i ■ 

AND WHAT IT DOES 

A catah-Bt is a substance which acts like 
the wand of a magician. Suppose we have 
a tube containing hydrochloric acid and 
tin. Nothing happens. Drop into it a 
drop of liquid in which platinum is divided 
up so fmeiy that it is almost in the static of 
molecules, and at once hydrogen Ixghis l.o 
boil off. The two-hundredth part of a grain 
will start the action, and at the end the 
platinum will remain exacUy what it was. 
There are numerous catalysts— metals and 
others, and many living ones such as yeast* 

^ All are alike in promoting these extraor- 
dinary chemical actions among otiier sub- 
stances without themselves being altered. 

The chemist's patient, tireless search for 
making new combinations, and for dis- 
solving old ones, is never at an end ; and 
evexy fresh addition or subtraction leads 
in the end to a way of making fresh use of 
the common elements of the Earth. 
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The Story of Immortal Folk Whose Work Will Never Die 


Vuuusi William Shakespeare brought before Sir Thomas Lucy on a charge of poaching 

SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 


t^^T> Englishmen, who, apart from 
men of action, represent most cgiii- 
pietely aiul permanently the greatness of 
tiie English race are William Shakespeare 
and jolin Milton. 

The must surprising thing atiout Shake- 
spt^are is how little tliat is al.)Sohitely 
delinite we know about his ordiiiarv' life, 
tlurngli lie died only a lew years rnun? than 
300 years ago. can trace that astern- 
ishing life in outline but with a tantalising 
scarcity in details, though a whole library 
of books has been written about him. 

The chief difficulty is to conceive a man 
of such great genius as his works dis- 
close who yet lived a very ordinary sort 
of life, for what little we do know of 
England’s greatest I'loet does not fully 
bear out the imaginary picture of the man 
we are apt to draw in reading his |)lays. 

In tiie little town of Stratford-on- 
Avon, still one of the most beautiful in 
the grecai Midlands of England, William 
Sliaki3S|3eare was l;iorn on A[)ril 23, 1564. 
His father, although he had many ups 
and downs in his life, and seems to have 
been a jack-of-a]l-tra<les, cannot exact ly 
be said to have been “ in humble 
circumstances,” as he was well-known in 
the town, and was for a time its mayor. 

For all that he was not a successful man, 
and tlie time came when his son William 


had to lend him money to help him out of 
difficulties. His father could not write his 
own name, anil tlie only exavnjdes ol 
Shal^espeare’s own signature which have 
I,)een presorwd might l)e tliought to in- 
dicate. tliat even he, much as lie wrote, 
signiHi liis own naiiu? witli diffinilfy! 

The hxjyhoud of Shakespisirc would, 
in all }>robabilit.y, ho passetl like tliat of 
any otiua' tradesman’s smi of the time, 
with the healthy sports of a rural town 
for |>astime, and the local grammar 
school as liis home for leajiiing. He liad 
an excellent teadier at the grammar 
school, iMaster ^^'altcr Roche, who 
receivixl the liandsonie salary of Am a 
^’car—in those days a shilling was of as 
much x'ulue as h (teen shillings or a, ptmud 
today for acting as headmaster. 

William would have to be up betimes 
to lake his place in the old grammar sarhuol, 
which is still staiuling, tliougli considiial.dy 
altered ; for lessons began at six o’duciv 
in the morning in the summer we.allier, 
as daylight wiis precious in those days, 
when such wonders ms gas and eloiric 
light were still undreamed of. But he 
would not have far to go 

with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail . 

Unwillingly to school, 
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as it was an easy walk from his father’s 
house to the local grammar school 
It is more than likely that 3^oung William 
Shakespeare was dressed ]iisi like the oilier 
lads of the town, in a long and loose cloak 
hanging nearly to Ms ankles, with short, 
wide sleeves, through which his arms were 
thrust. But his cloak would not altogether 
hide the more picturesqiie part of his 
attire, consisting of a short, well-litting 
jerkin, his puffed hose sticking out from 
beneath the waist to the thighs, above 
his long, dark'-coloured stockings. His 
shoes would be strange affairs that bulged 
somewhat at the toes, being tied with long 
ends of their own material. 

As for the boy himself, we know him 
for a bright-faced lad with high forehead 
and dark, abundant hair, his eyes of 
a light ha2;el colour, full of mischief 
and healthy mernmcnt. Whetlier he 
was a diligent scholar, the pride of Master 
Roche, or something of a trial to that 
worthy teacher, we do not know ; but the 
poems he wrote in , after life are so full of 
varied learning that we cannot but suppose 
the headmaster, who was famous for his 
teaching of Latin, found young Will 
Shakespeare one of his brightest and 
aptest pupils, 

T he CURIOUS natural history taught 

WHEN SHAKESPEARE WAS AT SCHOOL 

If a schoolboy of today were to read 
the lessons in natural history which 
Shakespeare and his fellow scholars were 
taught, he would have good cause for 
laughter. '‘The blood of an elephant is 
the coldest blood in the world, and dragons 
in the scorching heat of summer cannot 
get anything to cool them but this blood.” 
That is a startling statement from a natural 
history^ of his time, and will show liow 
little Shakespeare could have known of 
the ways of wild life outside of his native 
woodlands, where, as a young man, it is 
said, he hunted tlie deer, and was once 
haled before a magistrate as a poacher. 

The crabbed and crooked style of 
writing known as old English was the style 
taught by Master Roche, who was rather be- 
hind the times, as even then in London and 
the universities students were being taught 
that open flowing script known as Italian, 
such^ as we write today. If we knew 
nothing else about Shakespeare his signa- 
ture would prove that he had been edu- 
cated in a provincial town, and it was 
by those very signatures that through a 
happy , discovery of a fragment of his 


writing of a play, the gc!mi^e^cs^ of his 
work asadnimatistwa>provfii. IbU what- 
ever the defects of the cuin^it <d' edurati^m 
at the Stratford Graiinnar School imy have 
been, William Sliakespeare leanuHl enough 
there to ena])Ie him to express, with all 
the power of his wonderful genius, the 
great and beautiful th<a.tght.s that iaier 
blossomed in liis mind. He received 
during ' 'his., ■six .’ years .'.at' the. .school tlie ' 
key with: 'whicla: die' 'was,' 'later' .'.o'li' to .' un-.' 
lock the treasure-house of Iris imagina- 
tion for all the world and for all time. 

T he ■ MYSTE'RY .of’ THE YEARS AFTER 
SHAKESPEARE»S SOHOOLOAVS 

Of Shakespeara*s youth we kmm as 
little as we do about his schoeddays. 
He would be fourteen years of age when 
his father's fortunes had sunk so low 
that, in all likelihood, John Shakespeare 
could not allow his son to continue longtT 
at school, and would have him withdrawn 
that he might earn something to help in 
keeping the home. To what employment 
the young man turned his liand, *we do not 
know for certain. 

It has lieen said tliat lie was engaged 
as a butcher’s boy, perhaps in his fatlier’s 
shop. It has also been said that lie 
came a lawyer's derk, tlie reniarkalde 
knowledge of the law which he disjdays 
in his writings being quoted as evidence 
in support of this, though it is no govd 
reason for supposing lie was ever so 
engaged. What we do know for certain is 
that he was none too wise a youtli, for 
he was not quite nineteen when he married 
Anne Hathaway, the daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer near Stratford. His 
wife was eiglit years older than lie, and 
we cannot suppose that his unfortunate 
father was hap]>y at his lieadstrong son 
shoiiideriiig the responsiliilities of married 
life when his help was m needed at home. 

T he poor actor whose plays were 
THE SUCOESa OF LONDON 
Three or four years after his marriage^ 
and when he was the father of three 
children, Shakespeare went to l.ondon to 
seek his fortune. How he lived in lamdon 
during his early years there, we do not 
know, but the story that he was glad to 
hang about the theatre to earn a little 
money by holding gentlemen's horses may 
very likely be true. We see it illustrated 
on page 983. About 1587 he became a 
member of one of the very few theatrical 
companies which existed in those days. 

By 1590 he had begun to try his hand 
at writing, or more likely revising, plays. 
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while he was now himself appearing on 
the stage as a performer. He does not 
seem to have been a brilliant actor, and 
even when his own plays were acted he 
never had a leading part to till in them. 
Fortunately for the world, he was some* 
ihing far greater than the greatest actor 
tha.t ever lived, and it is to the credit of 
the Londoners of his time tlnat his series 
of great comedies and tragedies, which 
began, most likely, with Love's Labonr 
Lost in I5QI, and ended with The Tempest 
in i6ii, met with so hearty a reception 
that their author, who had also become 
part owner of the Globe Theatre, was a 
comparatively rich man by the year 1600. 
That was because his fine dramatic power 
in presenting a play enabled him to become 
what is now called an acting-manager at a 
leading theatre. 

Unlike most of the actors and poets of 
his time, Shakespeare was a thrifty man, 
and so by the year 1597 he was able to 
pnirciiase tlie largest house in Stratford, 
known as New Place, which stood close 
by the grammar school of his youth. 

T he desire of ivien to stand well 

IN THE EYES OF THEIR FELLOWS 

He still lived in London, however, 
where he had a house near to the Black- 
Iriars Theatre, and no doubt there was 
some element of pride in his purchase of 
New Place, for he did not, occupy the 
house himself permanently until he bade 
farewell to London and the stage in 1612. 

All men have a desire to stand well in 
the estimation of their fellow-townsmen, 
and probably Shakespeare was not above 
wishing to impress the folk of Stratford 
wuth an object-lesson in his worldly suc- 
cess. To see the son of the unfortunate 
John Shakespeare become the owner of 
the la.rgest house in the town would im- 
press them more than to know tliat he. 
had earned fame in London as a poet and 
playwright. He w’^ould also liave in mind 
the day when he meant to retire and settle 
down in comfort in his native town. 

But the most successful years of Shake- 
speare came after 1600, when his popu- 
larity both as a dramatist and an actor 
was at its highest, and the success of the 
Globe Theatre brought him a splendid 
income. The theatres of those days did 
not resemble the luxurious buOdings of our 
time. Outwardly, they looked not unlike 
a sort of castle tower without a roof. 
Around the inside of the walls the seats 
were fixed in thrfe galleries above each 


otiicr, and frc^in one side t}a? stage was 
built out, nccuinaiig almost one lia.ll ol the* 
interior of the tlJCvitre. 

No; scenery ' wa.s: used, ■ and ' piirt' of the. 
audience sat in l^oxes beiiiud and above 
tiie; stage, and even at . times on the stage, 
itself, while the people in .the . arciia ■ 
pit had to stand. Nor wen.^ tliere any 
actresses in Shakes|.xure's time. l,li,e 
female parts were all performed by l)oys 
or young men dressed like women, and 
thus the great dramatist, who enmadved 
such sweet arid noble characters as Rosa.- 
lind and Desdemona, never saw them 
played on the stage by actresses, 

T he quiet years in the life of 

OUR GREATEST POET 

We know that so suc<.:essfiil was the 
playwright Shakespeare in the later years 
of his Hie in Londtnt, that his incume was 
as much as /500D a year in the nu,>ney of 
our day, and lie was steadil}-" adding to 
his landed possessions at Stratford, whillier 
he witlidrew from the gay and busy life of 
the great city, and settled down as a man 
of weal til and })roperty in 16.12. " 'Hie 

later part of his life," says the dramatist 
■Nicholas Rowe, who edited Sliakes.pv'a.i't^A 
works in lyoq, " was spiait as all naai of 
sense wish theirs may he, in case, retire- 
ment, and the conversation of his friend-/’ 
He saw both his daughters married, his 
only son having died in Ills Iwdlth, year, 
and he went about among his townsmen 
just like an ordinary country gentJeinan. 
It is pleasant to contemplate this aspect of 
our greatest poet. Tlie time had not yet 
come when men made a professitnb of 
literary work, and pretended to be a c]a-s 
apart from the general comninnit}c 

T he mighty master who was conscious 

OF HIS OWN GREATNESS 

Shakespeare wrote his great plays only 
to^ supply his fellow-actors witlT some- 
thing to perform, and they were immortal 
works because their writer had immortal 
gifts of mind which were fated thus to be 
conveyed to mankind at large. He went 
to no university to equip himself for tlie 
task, for no training of professors or tutors 
could have breathed into him one spark 
of the divine genius inborn in the man, 
which was bound to shape itself somehow. 

Shakespeare came at the right time, 
when interest in the stage as a medium 
of poetic entertainment and mstniction 
had revived. His native powers were 
so much greater than those of all the 
scholars of liis day that even in an age 
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when learning and scholarship were dearly 
prized, and he had less, in a scholastic 
sense, than niatiy of his fellow-dramatists, 
he outshone, and will outlast, them all. 
In every sentence of his plays and poems 
we can see the easy, confident hand of a 
mighty master, and we know that he 
himself was conscious of his greatness, 
for he writes in one of his beautiful sonnets : 
Not marble, nor the gilded monunients 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime . . . 
In March, i 6 i 5 , the poet was taken 
with illness, which is said to liave been 
the result of a merry meeting with his 
friends, Michael Drayton and Ben Jonson, 
who had visited him at Stratford ; and 
on his birthday, April 23, 1616, William 
Shalccspeare died in his fine house at 
Stratford. He was laid to rest in the 
chancel of the parish church, where over 
his grave tliese rather feeble words are 
carved on a flat stone : 

Good friend, for Jesus sake forbear 
To dig the dust encIosAi here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 

We know not who wrote these lines, 
though we are sure Shakespeare did not ; 
but no one has ever ventured to break 
this solemn command, and there tlie dust 
of England's greatest poet still reposes. 

T he littce London boy who was to 

BE NEXT TO SHAKESPEARE 

When Shakespeare died at Stratford 
there was an eight-year-old boy in the 
City of London who was destined to be 
not only the next great poet to Shakespeare 
in point of time, but, after Shalvcspeare, 
the greatest of all English poets. 

John Milton was born in Bread Street, 
off Cheapside, on December 9, 1608. Tn 
those days it was the custom of trades- 
people and others to hang' a sign at their 
door exlxibiting some device by which 
their place could be easily recognised. 
This old-fashioned custom is still observed 
by publicans. Among the many signs that 
decorated Bread Street three hundred 
years ago was one of a spread eagle. At 
the house so marked lived John Milton 
senior with Iiis family, and there he 
carried on the profession of a scrivener. 
This work was in some respect lilce that 
now^ discharged by solicitors, such as 
drawing out wills and preparing other 
legal dociiments ; and scriveners were 
also lenders of money. 

John Milton senior must have been of 
strong, independent character, for he 


had brooked the diHjdea.sure liis father 
by renouncing the Calliolic n-ligion, which 
had been the faith of Ifis family, and 
adcjpting Protestantism. 

T he strudole between two tyres 

OF THE ENOLfSH WIINO 

He was thus one id the Puritans, as 
they were callerl, for ihmv. were tlie 
days when a great struggle was beginriing 
between iwi^ diilereiA types of the Ihiglisii 
mind. Although the country was sii]»p<^sed 
to be Protestant, and tlie king a PnUeslant 
also, many people were at work to sliake 
the religion of the laiui ; and while tiiese 
would have permitted much that was 
loose and lax, there grew up against them 
others who, going to the opposite extreme, 
took the letter of the Ehble rather than its 
spirit as their guidance, and became noted 
for their strict observance of religious 
duties gathered h“om the Old Test anient. 

These were the Puritans who, in the 
lifetime of the younger Milton, were 
destined to cany out a great revolution 
in Phigland. Although the father of the 
poet belonged to tho.se strict religionists, 
he was a man of literary and musical 
tastes. His qiialitits wv.iv inherit ('>(1 by hi:'% 
son, and the seed of pt)etry whiiii young 
Milton had received from iiis ifiiritan 
father blossomed in lime into one of the 
finest flowers of the world^s literature. 

The boy Milton would be about twelve 
years of age when he was entcreil as a 
scholar at St. Paul's School, his education 
before that time having been received at 
home from a Scots tutor. Great was the 
boy's love of books, for not even his weak 
eyes and the headaches which resulted 
from his close studies prevented him, 
even at this early age, from poring over 
his well-loved books far into the night. 

T he wonderful iviind of the 

SCHOOLBOY JOHN NIILTON 

A day was to come when the strain thus 
placed on his sight was to h‘a\T him 
blind, but even then he had the consolation 
of knowing that he had tised his eyes to 
some purpose by storing his mind with 
the richest knowledge of his age. For 
even as a schoolboy he had learned his 
Latin and Greek so well that he could 
write in both these classic languages 
in prose and verse, and of Hebrew also 
he knew something,'^ Among his earliest 
efforts in verse-writing^ were translations 
of the 114th and 136th Psalms. 

He was in his sixteenth year when he 
went to Cambridge University, where we 
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JOHN MILTON THINKS OUT HIS GREAT POEM 
ON SAMSON — From th« pointing by J. G» Hcwrsl^y 
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JOHN MILTON. THE PEERLESS ENGLISHMAN 







are toki his gentle manner, his long, light- 
brown hair, parted in the centre as we 
see it in the familiar portraits, his delicately 
coloured complexion, gave liim, among his 
roiiglicr classmates, so girlish an ap- 
pearance that they christened him “the 
Lady of the College/' But we may doubt 
if their taunts in any way ruffled his calm 
and independent spirit, as we know from 
his own words : 

When ! was yet a child no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public 
good; myself I 
thought 

Born to that end, born 
toproniote ail truth, 

Ail righteous things. 

Sometimes the 
great man does 
not seem to know 
himself as great, 
but we have seen 
that ShaJvespeare 
was just as coit- 
hdent of the im- 
mortality of his 
poetry as Milton 
of the high destiny 
to which he felt 
himself called. And 
the study of his life 
also leaves us with 
the impression of a 
calm and noble 
spirit that was a 
stranger to haste, 
moving serenely 
but confidently on- 
ward to the great 
work that was de- 
signed for him. 

He had been 
fully seven years 
at Cambridge wfflen he left with the degree 
of M.A,, and went to his father's country 
house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, 
where five more years of his life rolled on 
in the study of books and Nature, and the 
writing of many poems which rank among 
the finest in the world. 

ILis mother's failing health had kept 
him at home, but when she died he was 
free for a time to set out on his travels 
and to see for himself those vvondrous 
towns and countries of the Continent 
whose stories and literature he knew 


YOUNG SHAKESPEARE WALKS THROUGH THE WOODS, 
DRINKING m THE SCENES OF WONDER 


SO well. So for some fiftcien months he 
wandered among tin* storierl town^ nt 
and France, ami the influence of the 
scenes of Italy did murh to sh;i|u? his 
thoughts towards t lie later pinUical aclilove- 
rneaits of his life. 

When he returned to London in ibjq 
the struggle between tlio |?eupie tUid tin* 
king, which three years later resulted! in 
the* Civil War, had become so ,'=;eriniis 
that the wfflole country was unsettled. 
But Milton was essentially a man of peace, 
and instead of taking part in this go -at 
■■■agitation, ■ except 
by. writing a series' 

' of bi t ter at ta.cks ■ on 
'tlie „■ bishops, wlio 
■. were .in 'leag,ue .witli 
king,/lie -de- 
voted himself to 
■■,the '.quiet .'.task '.of' 
teaching^' anij had ' 
, ..a sort-. oi’';'boar4ing- ' 

: school ''.for' U; n^niTe.,- 
- her, :■■-■ of'.. years ■-' in;;, 
■■ Aldersgate . 'Street/' 
But the bitterness 
, of the strugg.i-e 
' .wl'iicli was giving iui 
'in'' these ■iiuliapqyv 
..tkiys; enterex! ; into' ■ 
. thtr.^ poet's' -life - in . a ■ 

' strange way ■.. '.. 

:He . ■■married. '"a -, 
lady." wild, came' of' 
^■a: Royalist ■ family 
and had all the gay 
a'li^cl". 11 ipyp ant' 
notions- of - the; Cav- 
alier ' class,., who', 
were the ' of^ponents ' 
of the Puritans. 

As.i' Milton; 'was,^ 
in- !us-',ways;^<5f' ■.life, ■■ 
the i:n.ostqnn.ve cii'u.'l’ ' 
frugal of Puritans, 
it was not likely that his young wife (x>u!d 
immediately find liappiness with hitn, 
and after a few weeks she returned to her 
father ; but two years later, when the for- 
tunes of war had gone against the RoyaUsts 
and their supporters, and Mary Milton had 
learned that life is something more than 
dancing and meiTy parties, she returned 
to her husband, and even her father was 
glad to have the shelter of the Puritan 
poet's roof. 

Milton, in the meanwhile, had been 
writing not poetry but prose, and lus finest 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 

" 'wrfhing to do with 
the shaping of the 

I^rSstr 

tiionwcalth, of a sahi il- 
jaai^^aralcai 

^li Ctmtineiit asatren“ 
chant defender of 
■’ ' tile. ' ' Puritan , 'Gov- ' 

IJ ■ , ' eminent a.gain.st its 
'■\ continental 'critics,. 
This part of his 
wodc is the least 
■pleasant..'... to.'; .con- 
template now, for 
his great powers 
.; ’ were' not employecl. ■. 
in it with the dig- 
nity that is insep- 
arable from his 
writings as a poet 
and a cliampidn of 
I'hmian ..f reedoiti,..: ■;' ’ ’ 

'.'..'. ■Tn" i653 '‘'he'., was. 

; ■'■'..left '.a widower with.' 

:' , three ■ y piniig 'daugli- ■ .' 
'.'.ters.'. to’"'Iook after'.:.;. 
''.'■b.'ut''''ab''out '''.:' tlie,'. 
■■'.same time his eyes,.' 
\yliich had b ee n 
; ,'■■ fro'm. .. '' .' 'boy-'.' 

■'.■-'ho.od.,,;''. 'now '."..'failed 
him completely, 
andv'hy 

1654 the poet was 
blind. Still he 

THE SCHOOLBOY SHAKESPEARE AT HIS LESSONS faced his WOrk aS 
4481 ■ ■■ 


work of this period 
was entitled Areo- 
pagitica. That is a 
Greek word for an 
oration addressed 
to the Greek Par- 
liament, which was 
known as the Areo- 
pagus, from the 
name, of the hill on 
which it met ; and 
Milton gave this 
title to his work 
because it was 
formall}^ addressed 
to the Parliament 
of his own country. 

The Areopagitica 
is a noble plea for 
the I j bert y of 
thought and espec- 
ially the right to 
publish in prin t 
one's honest opin- 
ions, and is regarded 
as one of the linest 
examples of Eng- 
lisli prose writing. 

Another p r o s v 
work of Milton's, in 
which he defended 
the execiition of 
Charles the First 
had an important 
bearing on his life, 
for it was esteemed 
so highly by the 
Puritan Govern- 
ment that Milton 
w a s a p p o i n t e d 
Latin Secretary to 
the Council at a 
liandsome salary, 
his work being to 
draft the corre- 
spondence of the 
Government with 
foreign Powers, 
then carried on in 
the Latin language. 

Some doubt ex- 
ists as to the prom- 
inence of Milton 
among the men 
who were then gov- 
erning the country. 
A lively modern 
critic, Mr. Augus- 
tine Birreil, has 


Shakespeare creeps like a snail 

UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL 
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Latin Secretaty, first with an assistant* 
and afterwards with the aid of a colleague, 
Andrew Marvell, who was liiinsclf a poet of 
great power, and a man of fine character. 
For the sake of his motlierless cliiklr<ii he 
married again, but liis second wife died 
some fifteen months after the wedding ; so 
that Milton’s daughters, at the most cntica.l 
time of their lives, were left witlioiit a 
mother's guidance, and in later years were 
somewhat of a trial to their blind and 
helpless father. 

T he wonderful poem milton wrote 

IN THE SHADOW OF ADVERSITY 

But if the eyes of his body no longer 
saw the beautiful things of Earth, the 
eyes of his soul had now far finer visions 
of the unseen world, and in his leisure 
time he was engaged upon the composition 
of his grandest work, the great poem of 
Paradise Lost. Meanwhile troubles of 
another kind were gathering round his 
devoted head. 

When Cromwell died, and his weak son 
Richard succeeded him, only to let the 
country go over to the son of the slain 
King Charles, Milton, having written so 
much against the Stuart kings, had for a 
time to hide himself in the days of ven- 
geance which marked the beginning of the 
Restoration. It says something for the 
friends of Charles the Second that the 
great poet Suffered no personal punish- 
ment for his writings against Royalty. 

There is no period of the great poet’s 
life one would rather dwell on than 
those days when he was supposed to have 
sunk into obscurity, but was real!}’ making 
his name immortal, raising for himself a 
monument of fame that mil outRst all 
others of his age. Deprived of his public 
office, and living in a humble house, tliough 
still above poverty, the poet's days were 
spent in dictating the majestic lines of 
Paradise Lost. 

-THE TEN POUNDS THAT MILTON RECEIVED 
* FOR HIS IMMORTAL MASTERPIECE 

ft was during the Great Plague of 1665 
that he removed with his daughters to a 
cottage at Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, 
which he owed to the kindness of a friend, 
and here the greatest work of his poetic 
genius was finished. In 1666, the year 
oi the Great Fire, Milton got a London 
bookseller to print Paradise Lost, and 
received £5, with another when thirteen 
. i hundred copies had been sold. 

had stiH many admiring readers, 
though he received so little for his writing ; 


bui amid llie gaieties of the Chnnliers, who 
now ruled I£ngla,nrl under Cliark^s the ■ 
Second, .Milton's splendid poem ronld not 
be expected to tonrh the miinl of the wliole 
country us it would have done had it 
appeared in the sober days when Cromwell 
ruled, and the poet was admired us the 
greatest tlhnker in the land. 

Paradise Lost is the noblest poem in the 
Englisfi language, and one of the grandest 
works of the modern world, it is founded 
on the Bible sitny of Atkun an<! Eve, a.iul 
how they came to be driveti from the flar- 
den of Eden. No description could convey 
any idea of the majestic grandeur of the 
poet's awe-inspiring pictures, the stately 
beauty of his verse, the dramatic fire and 
colour of certain scenes, the gentle pastoral 
beauty of others. It is one of the great 
treasures of our literature, which we aJ! 
must read, and rejoice in the knowledge 
that its author was an Englishman. 

The next work of Milton s, after his great 
poem, was a History of Britain, appearing 
in 1670, and in the year after that he 
published two more |)oems. .Paradise 
Regained is a niudi sliorter and not <0 line 
a work as his great poem, tliough its stib- 
ject is the more inspiring v>ne i)f our 
Savicair triumphing over the lemptation of 
Satan. Samson Agonistes, the title of the 
other, is a short dramatic poem, describing 
the last days and deeds of the miglity Sam- 
son, who, deprived of his sight, conk! yet 
exert Iiis giant strength to tlie destruction 
of the Philistine temple. 

T he SAMSON WHO DESTROYED THE 
TEMPLES OF FALSE GODS 

It is really an expression of his own life 
and tliouglit in his dosing years ; for tire 
poet himself wa,s something of a Samson all 
his life, and, not less after blindness had 
smitten him, was devoted to pulling down 
the lemples of the false gods, his pot^try be- 
ing unmatched as a plea for rigliteousness, 
apart from the great books of the I^ible. 

The do.sing years of Milton's life were 
spent in the simplest fashion, and he had 
tlie companionship and devotion of his 
third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, whom he 
had married in 1663, to make up for 
neglect by his ixndutiful daughters. He 
died on November 8, 1674, and was 
buried in the church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, London. Milton remains for ail time 
one of the great and statuesque figures of 
English history V In the fine phrase of 
Wordsworth, his soul was like a star and 
dwelt apart."* 



GROUP a STORIES SECT10^ 

The Great Stories of the World That Will Be Told for Ever 


THE FIRST FLAX- GROWER 


^QV must go back to the olcl, old days tlie ice. He entered, and found lumself in 
before linen had been heard of. a wonderful hall, supported by stalactites 

There was at that time a certain peasant that stretched from roof to floor like 
living in the Tirol who was very poor, columns of crystal As he advanced 
but neither envious nor greedy. He lived farther lie found tliat it was furnislied like 
in the valley, and in the summer he spent a palace, witlrali sorts of precious things, 
his days guarding sheeps on the mountain, and suddenly he came on a group of lacings 
He used to look up at the white snow- seated about one wlio seemed to be their 
caps and down at the flowery world, and queen, lliey wore robes like silver mist, 
say : “ All, well ! R/s a beautiful Earth 1 ‘^nd crowns of Alpine roses in their hair. 
\\lio knows ? One day I may be able to They were all lovely, but the queen 
buy a sheep or two of my own. Perhaps was bright with a wonderful radiance that 
tomorrow I may shoot a chamois, and filled the peasant ^\ith awe. He dropped 
then we shall all have a good meal” In on his knees, and craved the strange 
this way he tried to forget that he was beings to piardon him for his invasion, 
hungry, that his clothes were in rags, and The queen spoke in a voice more 
that his wife was a cross, scolding woman, beautiful them tluit of brook or bird. 

One fine morning the peasant saw a peace,” she said, and take 

chamois, just out of arrow-reach. He with you whatever 3^011 choose.” 
picked up his cross-bow and followed it. Now, the peasant was so exalted Ivy the 

The animal moved quietly away. Intent of this faerie world that he had no 

on the chase, the peasant was led up and jewels, Ihi I^c^gged of thv, 

up the mountain, till the green slopes queen : ** Lady, give me the blue llowens 
were left behind and he came to the holding 1 ” 

region of eternal snow. Here was a great smiled, and gave hiin the suvsegay, 

glacier, or ice-stream. '' As long as these flowers are fresh you 

All at once the chamois, which had been shall live. I will give 3^011 a measure of 
going at a sober pace, bounded off, and seed also. Plant it and guard it well 
was lost to sight in an instant. The Now go, wise chooser.” 
peasant felt he could climb no farther, The peasant stumbled out, clutching 
and he was about to return, very crest- his flowers and his bag of seed, and went 
fallen, when he caught sight of a cave in home still dazed by what he had seen. 

IMAGINATION ^ CHIVALRY * LEGENDS * GOLDEN DEEDS ^ FAIRYTALES 
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Of course liis wife was furious when 
she heard that he might have brought 
home a jewelled girdle or a golden liagoiu 
But the seed w^as sown, and in due time 
up came a crop of heavenly blue, the lirst 
flax flowers. 

When the blossom w^as over a tail 
woman appeared in the held. vSbe told the 
peasant how to harvest the flax, and how 
to spin and weave the linen from it. Very 
soon the whole co\intryside was coming to 
buy this wonderful new material, and the 
peasant never went cold or hungry again. 


Bett(*r sltll, bis wife was busy spinning, ' 
weaving, and blaiici)in.g,.the linen idia! she; 
had no time In scold or cooiplain.' 

One day, wlieii the peasairl; ■was a/Very 
old man, 'aiul his wife was slu:|mig in the 
churchyard, In? saw' that tire’ faerie flowers 
.were beginning. to: wither. . ^ , 

' ' **My time 1s come,/' he'sairi He backs 
'■his; friendsyfarewdk.divided, up his .goods, 
and then set off for the. niountaim 
,, lt’is':said:.that'a,htiuter saw him.enter.a 
cave in .the ■ ice, , which, no ' one ever saw 
again. . ... .Certainly he, never retinaied. 


HOW THE PEACOCK CAME INTO THE WORLD 

J UNO was beautiful. Like the Queen of The swift messenger gent!},' addressed 
Olympus indeed she looked/ with his prayer to the god, aiul Morplieiis, 
her lovely hair, her golden diadem, her hardly opening his e 3 'es, stretched his arms, 
commanding mien ; and when she de- yawned three times, and gave him a hand- 
scended from the royal chamber, clad in lul of poppies. Then, turning over, th^? 
the long tunic embroidered by Minerva/to king went to sleep again. McHenry, with 
seat herself on her throne by Jupiter there his poppies, hurried out of the silent court, 
was no court so proud of its queen. Argus mounted guard around tlu? 

Yet Jupiter was not always happy, for meadow where captive lo lay, and lu^ar by 
Juno w^as suspicious, jealous, proud, wrath- Mercury stopped, took up his pipe, and 
fill, and they often quarrelled. Then the began playing an air that Argus loved. 
Earth itself would shake, or storm /‘ I do not hear you well, come rieann*/' 
would burst in the heavens. Terrible was cried the prince, and Mercur^^ iiun^ed sl(a\’ly 
the anger of Jupiter, who one day sus- on, still ].>]ay1ng. His riglii hand held Ins 
pended Juno among the clouds. The gods pipe, the other waveni the huui-hnf pf^pj^ies. 
greatly pitied their queen, but none dared It was day time, and Argus liacl his 
set her free, for Jupiter had declared : hundred ey<.*s wide open ; Init as the rues- 
Woe to those who would help Juno ; I senger played on his ]Mpe, and. as tin; 
would throw them crushed to Earth 1 " poppies gave off their soothing fragrance, 

At last Jupiter, troul)led by many the eyes of Argus began to close, and when 

quarrels, decided to choose a wife among the last had gone to sleep Mercuia^ 
the mortals, and he set his mind on lo. the guard and set the prisoner free. 

But in vain did Jupiter change his pretty But on the other side of the meadow was 
maiden into a white cow to protect her Juno, and, seeing the fugitive, she set upon 
against the jealousy of proud Juno. The the beautiful cow one of those flies which 

queen had the beautiful lo taken to a harry flocks by night and day. Awav 

closed meadow and entrusted to the care ran to, but the fly dung to hi-r ihnuigh 
of Argus. Nothing could escape Prince plains and hills. As she bent to the gra-^s 
Argus, for he had a hundred eyes, and iifty to browse, or stoppi‘d by the l>rook to 
remained open while the others slept. drink, the fly would sting her furitnisly. 
Yet Juno, thinking she had no more to and at last, her feet torn by tin? st oriels, 
fear, was mistaken, for the King of she fell exhausted, far off in a‘ foreign laml. 
Olympus bade Mercury kill lo's guardian. Her cries became fainter and fainter 
Hard work that was I How can one catch until they died away, lo was dead ! 
a gaoler who sleeps with one eye open ? Hidden in the grasses of the meadow, 
I will go to Morpheus,'' thought Mer- * the Queen of Oi}mipus had discovered 
cury ; “ the god of sleep will know how to the sleeping Argus, ‘‘ Ah, Prince Argus/' 
close the hundred eyes of Argus,”'' she cried, “ they thought to close your 

eyes for ever, but I will open them for 
silent land, where the Sun never shone ; ever, and you shall be my watch/' Sud- 
and here came Mercury, finding Morpheus denly appeared a peacock with a hundred 
on an ebony couch, a wreath of poppies on eyes strewn superbly on the broad fan of 
on his brow, and seeming in deep sleep, his tail, and he remained Juno's for ever. 
Dreams hovered all around him. Thus the peacock was bom. 



HARRIET TUBMAN 




In the days when slavery hung like a 
^ dull, gloomy cloud/* as Charles 
Dickens said, over the Southern States of 
America there was an unhappy Negress 
named Harriet Tubman, 

It is li^rd to imagine anyone more 
helpless than a . woman slave in those 
infamous days, yet this one lived to be 
called The Moses of her People, Surely 
her story shoiil d be remembered. 

\Wien Plarriet Tubman was only thirteen 
she stepped between an angry overseer 
and the slave who had rousecl his temper. 
A heavy iron weight dung at the Negro 
struck her on the head. To the end of 
her days she felt the effects of this 
blow, suffering from attacks of pain 
and faintness. There was something sym- 
bolical of her whole life in this ihcident, 

Harriet spent her youth 
in working, as the signih- 
cant phrase has it, like 
a slave — that is, as hard 
as it is possible for a f ’ 

human being to work — 
with no time wasted on 
education or pleasure, and 
very little on sleep. She 
■not only scrubbed and WfeJ 

swept like a woman, but ^ W | 

she drove a plough, car- 
ried casks, cl lopped wood, 
and dragged logs like a ^ P 

■man. ,Yet, even so, she 
hoped to find some happi- P p 

ness in marriage. Alas ! ^ ^ 

her husband soon ceased ^ h 

to care for her, and the 'M 

poor £iri felt that her load tubman, 

pvLi umtxicx lUciu PEOPLE 

was heavy beyond en- 
durance, She ran away to Philadelphia, 
to the Northern States that w^ere not over- 
shadowed by the dull, gloomy cloud” 
of slavery. 

Harriet became a wage-earning servant, 
one who was safe and free and saving 
money. But her memory was haunted by 
the thought of those wfio still lay at their 
master's mercy in- the South. She could 
not enjoy her own liberty, and, risking 
its loss, she returned to rescue others. 

Moses led the Hebrew slaves out of 
Egypt in one great army. Harriet Tub- 
man led nineteen parties of African slaves 
to the free States. They had to travel 
through swamps and forests by night, 
and in deadly peril, with bloodhounds 
and owners in pursuit. The babies had 
to be drugged into silence. The children 


had to be hustled along. But never 
once did Harriet lose a “ passenger ” 
who travelled the secret way she called 
her ‘MJnderground Railroad.” Think of 
the responsibility 1 Think of the ccmragi:^ 
of the leader ! 

xAfter the Fugitive Slaves Act, which 
ordered runa^vays to be sent back to 
their owners, was passed in 1850 Harriet 
Tubman had to take her people as far as 
Canada before they were safe. 

It is small wonder that this Moses of 
her People was honoured by some of the 
greatest Americans of her time. Among 
her friends were Emerson, the famous 
writer, and Jolm Browm, who was hanged 
for leading the revolt of the Negroes at 
Harper's Ferry, and William Lkwd Gar- 
rison, who VTis dragged through the streets 
of Boston by a rope ^bc- 

escaped being lynched. 

’ ■ ''*•'« not hard to imagine 

/j. \Mien the American.- 
Ilr ' ^ Civil War broke out 

/ i Harriet Ttibman joined,-. 

soldiers of the North ’ 
4 it' it' I ^ nurse. The"' , 

/a c'C)^^^a*gL‘ous woman lived 

'5 1 ^ 4 peace and 

the abolition of slavery 

™T Of''bON0WE° w 

States, but to see the 

coloured citizen given a vote. It must 
have been the crowning day of her life. 
Never again could it be said, as it had 
been said not long ago, tliat the blacks 
“ had no riglits which the white man was 
bound to respect.*' 

When her work was done Harriet 
Tubman founded a little House of Rest in 
Auburn. There she retired with a few old 
people of her own race. There, at the end 
of her suffering, perilous life, she tasted 
peace for the first time. 

Before that hour she w^ould have said, 
with Patrick Henry : ''Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, 
Almighty God I I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me 
hbefty, or give me death ! ” 
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L’ORGUEILLEUX ROI DE KAMERA 


This Is ii French tninshition nf the 

L e roi negre do Kajiiera, en Afriquc^ 
etait iinhommcorgueilleux et sevtn'c, 
son pciiple le craignait el executait inime- 
diatement ses moindres clesirs. IShiis im 
jour on il se vantait qiie tons ies liommes 
etaient ses serviteurs, nn sage et vieux 
negre appele Boukabar le lui repnadia 
en disant : ‘'Tons ies homines sorit les 
servi tears Ics tins des ant res/' 

Alors je suis votre serviteur ? dit 
le roi m ailere. Eh hien, pronvez~kx 
Obligez-moi a travailler pour vous a\'ant 
le concher dii soleil et je vans doimerai 
cent vaclies. N’y renssissez pas, je vons 
tuerai et vous montrerai ainsi qiie je suis 
votre maitre.’' 

“ Tres bioii," dit Boukabar. 

El ant tres age, il etait oblige de se 
servir d'line canne pour inarcher, el, 


story in En:.jHsh on page 534 
roniine il la }>renait |>r.nir sortir, un 
inendiant se pre^cnita a la porte. 

" IVrniettez-nnd de- donner <|uek|ne 
chose a manger a re i^iuvre hmnnne” ditdL 
Et, I'lrenaut des aliuitiUs ties d.i*nx 
mains, i] dianada pros du roi, sa.caoiice 
s*ediappa de ilessous son 'Inm, . 
chevetfTi dans sa rulie, et k^ : jxmversa ■ 
presque. Alors i! rria ail nn : /*' ¥e«il1ez ' 
ramasser ma ramie on je vnis tom her/' 

. i.e roi la ramassa sans retlediir; "et 
Boukabar rit joyeuBement en s exdamant : 

Vous voyez lutm que tout honune 
charitable t^st le ser\’ite:ur do srni prodiain. 
,Je, sers' le raendimit et , vous me servez.. 

■ Mais je ne veiix pas. des cent vadies/" 
Dnnnezdes a ce pauvre liomme/' 

Ainsi lit i,e roi. et il prit Boukabar 
comme premier conseiller pour apprendre 
a biiui gouverner son peupie. 


THE SPIRIT KING 


Poland has had three ceiispiciu ms poets in com- 
paratively infideni times— Adam Mtckiewicz, Julius 
Slowacki, and Si, gisnumd Kraninski ; and of these 
Skmacki is, perhaps, least known. 

An idea of the character of F^dish imaginative 
literature may be suggested by an outline of part 
of Slowac.ki’s most iinportunt story-poem, The 
Spirit King, and such an outline has been prepared 
for us by Professor Lutoslawski, of Vilna. 

Julius Slowacki wrote The Spirit King during 
the last years of his life. Its hero, privileged to 
know all about the life beyond the grave while yet 
living on the Earth, returns' to an earthly life many 
times in ditTerent centuries to carry out the divine 
plan of creating a nation fit to prepare the Kingdom 
of God and the redemption of mankind* 

According to the poet, this was the Polish nation^ 
and its mission is to introduce Christian ways into 
political life and the relations between nations. 
The nation which is to save the world, the poet 
holds, can oniy^^'educated by a powerful spirit 
appearing In a succession of incarnations among the 
people of one race, and how this can be obtained 
Slowacki seeks to reveal in his poem. 

Below is a summary of the first part of the poem. 

of the world of shadows came The 
^ Spirit King, singing of past things. 

I shall tell of my sufferings and 
tortures of the heart, and my struggle 
against ‘many spirits/* he sang, “ nii- 
filling the eternal decree which enjoins me 
to sing of the sacred wars between the 
spirits of the saints/' * 

/ As his soul passed from his body 
Popiel, called on to choose a new destiny, 
had a vision of a lady of wonderful beauty 
and took a solemn oath to devote his life 






to following her, even if site should lead him 
to deslnirtiom Then he awoke as a child 
in a ruined coimlry, educated by a terrilde -i 
woman who tauglit him vengeance an4, 
tn‘asan. The spirit world stood 
liim, and he unaerstood many mysterii^, 

There is a true wisdom, healing the 
diseases of the soul, which is not \’aiu 
magic, and the child Poplel grew aunnig 
such strange spiritual experiences, whiclt 
the poet describes. As- a young man iie 
served King Lech. 

“ I had," he says, ** terrible eyes and 
active hands, with a single aim inspired by 
the poison of vengeance. WhemnxT I 
followed this inspiration all obstqdes wt^re 
removed by an invisible hand. 

I wanted to become a dried, and 
immediately two chiefs who wen; al>f)ve 
me died suddenly. In inv association 
with evil spirits I could do harm Ity a 
mere effort of thought which killed niy 
enemies. I looked upon the world as if 
it were a forest to be cut down." 

Once, when retiiririag from a battle, 
he noticed on a field a great number of 
dead eagles. He ordered his followers to 
fix the wings of these eagles above their 
helmets. When the army returned home 
with these new symbols the king was 
afraid, and the hero Popiel was put into 
prison, accused of treason. 

But then his soul acted with a greater 
power than ever. He attracted by his 
will the king^s daughter, and one night 
she opened his prison. She told him that 
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she had had a dream that eagles would 
take her crown. She related the dream 
to her father just when Popiel returned 
with the eagle's wings in his helmet. 
This was the reason why the kirtg was 
afraid when he saw a winged troop. 

Popiel went away eastward and found 
a German camp. He spoke to the soldiers 
and promised them the conquest of the 
world if they would follow him. They 
acclaimed him their king and he returned 
with them to the country of Lech, where 
the Princess Wanda ruled. He conquered 
the country, and expected her to become 
his slave. But the princess, preferring 
death, drowned herself in the Vistula. 
Popiel thereupon burned her body, and 
was elected king by the people of the 
country, which later was called Poland. 

“ Who could dare,” he asks, to put 
into human books such a thing for his 
glory and not to confess guilt 1 1 resolved 
to frighten heaven, to strike the sky as if 
it were a shield of copper, to open the 
blue space hy my crimes, and to shake the 
’ columns of morm laws on which rests the 
f MiTone of the angel of life, until God 
himself should appear in the heavens. If 
God does not show his face over this 
violated fortress of life then he will send 
his comets or other signs of his power, 
and I shiiU learn that there is somebody 
who cares about our human doings. If 
not, and if I act like a mad king with 
this stupid rabble unpunished, then men 
are dust, and I am dust, lasting only a 
day in the shape of a sword.” 

‘ Then Popiel began to defy God by his 
crimes to learn if there is a higher justice 
which punishes the guilty ; and the people 
loved and worshipped the cruel king 
because of his power. 

Finally he resolved to inflict a cruel 
death oh Swityn, his most valued helper. 
Swityn escaped, and sent him as messenger 
the poet Zoryan, who remonstrated with 
the king — and was burned alive. 


As Popiel feasted with his followers in 
Swdtyn's house a servant came to an- 
nounce that a comet was to be seen. 
Popiel fixed his eyes on the comet, wishing 
its destruction. His wiU struggled in vain, 
and he felt that there was a power above 
him. Then he said to his followers : 

I have vanquished the world and 
shown that I am a spirit having power 
over Nature. The stars have sent this star 
to inquire if I am still alive as a criminal 
king and a man defying God. This is 
my death. Go! You are no longer the 
servants of my rage, but strong warriors. 
I have bought the strength of a nation by 
blood, and I have created a spirit despising 
death. I shall suffer my due, but you arc 
not responsible for my crimes.” 

Popiel died, and he suffered whatever 
he deserved. Few people could under- 
stand the deeper meaning of his cruelty in 
search of God. But Popiel felt that 
through him the Polish nation was made 
insensible to blows, indifferent to deatli, 
and he ends with this song ; 

'' Seas and mountains will change their 
boundaries, and many more comets will 
appear, when I fuifil witli my spirit what 
I have attempted with the body. The 
spirit existed before matter, and tliousmids 
of years are as a nioment to an immortal 
spirit to whom God reveals his mysteries.” 

In this poem are great beautievS that cannot 
be translated into any foreign language. The 
reality of the spirit, the power of mind over 
matter, and the eternal life of each individual 
soul ai'e presented with a power unsurpassed 
in the Polish tongue. 

The first song of The Spirit King was published 
in Paris in 1847, and was then understood and 
appreciated by only a few readers. But the 
fame of Slowacki has been growing continuously 
since, and on the centenaiy pLhis birth, com- 
memorated in 1909, several eci#)ns of his works 
were published, which brought him afresh 
before the world, and confirmed his position as 
one of the three greatest poets of Poland, a 
deep thinker, and a seer. 


THE ENCHANTED THORN 


^NE of the hawthorn trees at Newland's 
^ Corner, on the Surrey downs, is 
enchanted. Some maidens who danced 
round it one summer night werp carried 
off by the fairies and never seen again. 
But some years ago two shepherd lads 
were sitting there when the hawthorns 
were white with blossom, and one said : 

We'H now see if this tree is really 
enchanted. I^U dance round it, and you 
sit and watch what happens.” , 


And he began dancing round the tree 
backwards. When he stopped the earth 
opened, and a green table covered with 
dishes of meat and fish came up. 

“ Don't touch it : it is tsdij food I ” said 
the boy who had sat watching. 

But his daring companion feasted to 
his heart's content, and the table then 
sank into the earth. He is now one of 
the richest farmers in England, for the. 
food that he ate was lucky food.. 
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MEMBERS OF THE CROCODILE FAMILY 


THE GHARIAL OF INDIA 


YOUNG MISSISSIPPI ALLIGATORS 


' ^V~4V .'■" 
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^0’A , f.^:i ,s*’ 


THE CAYMAN OF THE AMAZON 

THE CROCODILE OF THE NILE 






PREHISTORIC LIFE • MAMMALS * BIRDS - REPTILES - FISHES - INSECTS 


'T^hh oldest of existing human dynasties 
is young compared \\ith the iinmense 
ages through which the reptiles rose to 
power, had their day, and ceased to be. 

The face of the Earth has been largely 
remodelled since reptiles left the waters to 
lay their eggs and rear their young asliore. 
Mountains frown where valleys smiled ; 
seas roll where dry land was ; old lakes are 
high and dry on tlie brows of hills, field 
and meadow bring fortli crops where once 
ran river and ocean, and cities have 
risen in the parched throats of dead 
volcanoes, since the reptiles grew great, 
and the greatest of them perished, leaving 
us a scanty posterity. 

Reptiles evolved from the amphibians, 
creatures wliich, born in the w'^ater, came 
ashore to live, though returning to lake and 
river to biing forth their eggs in turn. 
The reptiles learned to stay ashore. 

Their origin was humble ; their increase 
in species, in form, and above all in size, 
remains one of the marvels of created life. 

The}^ filled all the places now occujded 
by the natural orders existing today. 
They lived on land, they lived in rivers and 
lakes, they filled the sea. They crow^ded 
the air with pterodactyls, some with wings 
25 feet from tip to tip. 

In actual bulk the whale, which floats 
like a submarine in water, and therefore 


needs but little support, still outrivals 
them, but no laud animal does. Nothing 
approaches the size of those old giants of 
the land and marsh. 

The vegetable-eating dinosa>irs reached 
a length of 60 feet in the hrontosaunis, 
while the atlantosaiirus was 80 kict long 
and 30 f(^et liigli. 'J'hese dinosaurs arc said 
to Ijave weighed from 20 to 30 tons, as 
against the five tons of a fine modern 
elephant, imr each ton of ik'sl! and ])one 
they possessed about an oriuce of brains ! 

They consumed vegetation, and other 
dinosaurs arose to consume them in turn, 
fiesh-eating dinosaurs must have been the 
most appalling creatures that ever stalked 
the Earth— 40 feet long and 15 feet high* 

Many sp)ecies remained small, but in 
every direction there arose titans of their 
various orders. Our leathery turtle weigiis 
well on towairds a ton, but an animal of 
the kind in those days had a head five 
times the sizc^ of our biggest type, lilgypt 
had a dreadful snal^e over 50 feet long ; 
India had crocodiles 60 feet long, and 
Australia had lizards nearly as great. 

From the same line winch gave birth to 
these fearful animals came the ancestors of 
the birds and the ancestors of the mam- 
mals, leading on at last to Man himself. 
Ail the great reptiles are gone. How ciune 
these masters of creation to pass out of life ? 


ANIMAL LIFE CHAPTER 3 

Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 


THE MARVELLOUS REPTILE FAMILY 



One authority. Dr. R»y \Umlk, k'lifvvs 
tnat tor threescore aiui ni(m> jiuJlion vears 
imcrohea were free-livinin. haniil.-ss oio.1,1. 
isms and that in that tiint* tln> oreat 
leptilcs grew to power. But a time came 
wlien the nncrcljcs turned parasites, and 
brought di.seases on tiie larger creatures. 
Under the age-long attacks of these 

nucro.scopic foes the giants slowly declined. 

1 lom the exaiumaiinn of hosts of fossils 
Di- Moodic bt'iieves that geim-bome 

f when reptiles 

lad leached their maximum of size. Thev 

mfith If n when in the 

01 oowers. 


anip}iil>ia?K anioiig backboned cireat 
and IS nisJiiinhrarit mmimnl wiili 
Jnariiinab, bir<b, and fidjc.s. 

But for most }M‘'op|r ihr lotal moir i 
siinims ; ihrit- is hm 

naliiin a bon or of rrpiilos, iiistifir-d 
^mie oKtom, by ihv ivmhh tvmni of 
and crocodib'S. 

Uikf; all other npiiles, the crocot 
<'uirl alligators are roId-hlocKied. T 
temjH-rature rises and falls with that 
the surrounding air, so foriunatelv i 
caimei exist in less than .suh-tropical i,. 
mn in favonrable conditions fhm? rntiv 
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THE MARVELLOUS REPTILE FAMILY 


parts of the mouth shuts off the throat 
from the breathing apparatus, and valves 
close or open the external nostrils and ears. 

The result is efficiency perfected. A 
victim is seized and pulled under the 
water and held there till it drowns. But all 
the time it struggles its captor has its 
mouth wide open and is breathing calmly. 
The nostrils open above the water ; the 
distended mouth permits no fluid to enter 
the throat ; the crocodile murders in 
safety and comfort. 

T he river where alligators swarivi 

LIKE TADPOLES IN A DITCH 

When life is extinct in the prey, then 
the reptile has to dismember it. Its teeth 
are adapted to grasping and rending, not 
to mastication, not to bite cleanly like 
those of lion or wolf. The brute seizes a 
mouthful of flesh, and gives one or two 
great convulsive wrenches from side to side, 
and so effects a parting. 

The force that is in these movements 
may be inferred from a scene described by 
the naturalist, Henry Walter Bates, who 
explored the Amazon in the middle of last 
centur}?. He found the upper waters of the 
Amazon swarming with alligators as an 
English ditch swarms in summertime with 
tadpoles. To this centre of danger iii 
Caicara came a number of incautious 
native boatmen, one of whom, in senseless 
bravado, plunged alone into the water. 

As he did so a pair of cavernous jaws 
opened, grasped his waist, and disappeared 
with him in tlie stream. The man's com- 
rades set out in search in their boat. They 
followed a trail of blood floating on the 
water, and suddenly the alligator rose to 
the surface. It had made its kill and its 
worry ; in its mouth was a leg of the man 
it had captured. 

T he great list of victsivis of 

THE CROCODILE IN AFRICA 

Generally speaking, no waking man 
need fear one of these re])ti]es on land, 
though a sleeper or a sick man would suffer 
the worst. But in the water the \x)racious 
fury of the crocodile is the very stuff of 
which nightmares are made. 

Though no flgurcs can he gathered, com- 
petent opinion holds that more deaths are 
caused in Africa by crocodiles than by 
any other wild beast. In 1923 Mr, C. F. M. 
Swynnerton, Game Warden of the Tan- 
ganyika Territory, exliibited before a 
London gathering of scientists the contents 
of the stomach of a crocodile which he had 
killed,’ There were many quills of a porcu- 


pine not completely dig{?stecl ; ii heav^' 
brass arm rings, such as natives wear ; 
three coiled wire armlets ; a glass ])ead 
necklace ; 14 arm and leg bones ; thrt‘e 

spinal columns ; stones of various sizes, 
and a length of fibre cord which had bounti 
some bundle borne on the head of a native 
who had become a meal for tlie crocodile. 

The crocodile family is divided into 
three groups : the caymans of South 
America and the West Indies, the alli- 
gators of North America and of certain 
Chinese rivers, and the crocodiles whicii 
arc common to Africa, Asia, and Australia. 
It must have been the cayman that the 
first white men in the" New W'orld saw. 
They called it el la^ario, which is the 
Spanish name for a lizard, and tliti name 
became changed in time to alligator. 

Caymans and alli^^^ators are more closely 
related to each other than to ciocodiles, 
though the Chinese alligator is nearer in 
design to the cayman of Scjuth Aimrica 
than is the alligator of Korth America. 
Both kinds tire broader and shorter in the 
head than the crocodiit^s, and sjlFcialisa- 
tion seems to have g<nie farther in the 
cayman than in any oilier s])ecit‘s, for 
here the outward o])einng of the nostrils 
has become (nK% not two ; tlu* bony 
plates are united ink) an undivided 
armour, extending in one species to form 
a sheath forThe legs. 

TTHE MOTHER CROCODILE THAT WATCHES 
i OVER HER EGOS IN THE SAND 

There is little difference in the habits of 
these reptile^. All are liesh-eaters, though, 
from force of circinnslanccs, many have to 
live largely on fish, and all have a value as 
devourors of carrion, which would poison 
river, lake, and stream. AH migrate when 
home waters dry ^ip, but where streams 
merely run low^ the reptiles bury them- 
selves in llie mud and wait for damper 
days tr) return. 

All are egg-layers. Tin’: mimbors of eggs 
vary from 20 to as many as lO^). Some 
crocodiles dig deep pits in the sand* lay 
their eggs there, cover over the hole, and 
keep watch, even brooding on the spot till 
the young arc near hatching. Low barks 
from within the eggs tell of dawning life, 
when the mother excavates the sand 
which covers her brood. 

The babies escape from the goose-sized, 
hard-shelled egg by means of a cutting 
implement on the end of the snout, re- 
sembling the tooth egg of a baby bird. 
Then the mother leads them down to the,, 
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IMMENSE VARIETY OF THE LIZARD FAMILY 


THE WALL GECKO 


A GECKO CLIMBING 


THE BASILISK 


THE SAND LIZARD 


THE WALL LIZARD 


THE DESERT MONITOR 


THE CAPE GIRDLE-TAILED LIZARD 


THE ARIZONA POISONOUS LIZARD 










A QUEER AND ANCIENT TRIBE 


THE HORNED IGUANA 


THE VERTICILLATED GECKO 


THE FRILLED LIZARD 


THE TEOUEXIN. OR TEJU LIZARD 


THE CHAMELEON 


HARDWICKE’S SPINY-TAILED LIZARD 


THE SPINY-TAILED IGUANA 


THE GAL APAGAN LAND IGUANA 


THE COMMON StINIC; 


THE CUBAN ANOLIS 
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ANIMAL LIFE 


water. One of the caymans lays her eggs in 
heaps of decaying vegetation and leaves 
the heat of the mass to effect incubation, 
like the brush turkeys. 

The crocodiles proper have undergone 
specialisation into groups remarkable for 
certain peculiarities into which it is im- 
possible now to enter. There is one, for 
example, which has so short a head as to 
be called the short-nosed crocodile ; and 
there is the opposite extreme in the long- 
nosed crocodile of West Africa, whose 
slender snout enables it to catch fish, 
frogs, and birds with swift dexterity. This 
brute is i8 feet long, and sometimes longer. 

Two crocodiles which interest us are 
the Nile and the estuarine crocodiles. The 
fii'st is a monster which the Eg3^tians 
worshipped. They tamed it, kept it in 
tanks at the temples, especially at Thebes, 
and when death overtook it they pre- 
served it, in mummy form, as a holy relic. 
Similar superstition renders crocodiles 
objects of veneration in India today. 


HE GREAT TRAVEI.LER OF THE 
CROCODILE TRIBE 


which the* dinosaurs in oiir age 

we may imagine what were the dt-eds 
those fearful tyrants wrought in their day. 

It was none of the s|xxdes yet named 
which formerly gave us the largest of all 
crocodiles prciper. That was the ghurial, 
India's famous riviu* crococlile. Its long 
and relatively slender muzj^Je makes it 
S|x?ciaiiy efficient as a fish“Calcht‘r but, 
though men treasure it in the inland 
reaches, it does kill human beings. It was a 
gharial that once attmned a length of bo feet. 


REPTILE THAT HAS NOT CHANGED 
FOR MILLIONS OF YEARS 


Fhe taming consists, of course, in feed- 
f the creatures so well that they have no 
?d to forage for themselves at the cost 
human life. But, on the other hand, 
ire are known places where crocodiles 
ve dwelt for generations, taking constant 
I of human life, yet spared, from religious 
rs, by the natives. 

fhe Nile crocodile is not quite the giant 
the order, for the estuarine crocodile 
Ties off the palm for size. But here is 
luge savage horror as long as five men 
:1 in a line, with still a margin to spare, 
estuarine crocodiles ranging up beyond 
feet have been killed, and there is no 
son to suppose that the mightiest have 
: been measured. Nor have the largest 
mn reached the limit of possibilities, 
there is no reason why these lusty 
nsters should not go on growing as long 
they have health and vigour enough to 
:sue man, animal, hsh, and bird to feed 
: engines of their bodies. 

rhe estuarine crocodile is the great 
veller of the tribe. It is feared and 
ested’in Indian waters ; it is a scourge 
,sthe , Ceylon coast ; it is loathed and 
ght in Australian seas. With such size 
i . strength this crocodile ris capable of 
rible feats, , but it was , one ,,of the Nile 
ed which mastered the ' rhinoceros. 


The gharial is a very ancient animal ; 
but a reptile still more ancient is the 
tuatera — not a crocodile, but, in the eyes 
of most of ns, a lizard. In reality this 
reptile of New Zealand is, tliongli lizard- 
like in outline, as widely separated from 
modern lizards as lizards are from snakis. 
In its youth and prime it. has teeth in latih 
jaws as well as on the palate, but these 
wear a.wa}’^ and the creature is 
so is called a beaked Hzanl. 

Lizard it is not, but is distiiud to itself. 
It has remained undiaiigtid in a (pact 
backw'ater of life for millions of yi*ars, the 
most venerable reptile now existing. Its 
body is made up of milestones past which 
the tide of life has swept for ages. 

With the technical details of its anatomy 
we cannot deal beyond recalling that it 
was in the tuatera that was first found the 
e\'e looking out of the top of the head. 
There may tiven have been a pair of siicli 
eyes. Neither is functional now, l.>nt the 
remnants are there to tell a wonderful 
story of what once (.existed at the summit 
of this strange cixnitiire s skull 


T he ANCESTRAL FORM FROM WHICH 
MANY REPTILES HAVE SPRUNG 



Isolated as he now is, tlu^ tuatera is 
probably the ancestral form frenn which 
many hundreds of other existing reptiles 
have sprung. The vast company of the 
lizards must have branched off from the 
tuatera fonn. And what an infinite 
variety of form, colour, habit, and size 
is the result I Some are creatures of the 
desert sands and rocks, some dwell in 
trees, where they use their tails as an 
extra limb, as American monkeys do. 
Some pass the greater part of their lives in 
water, some climb vertical rocks, and run 
upside down across ceilings or the under 
side of brandies of trees, like flies. And 





these mofiem . terrors, some, having no legs, v?riggle like snakes. 
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THE MARVELLOUS REPTILE FAMILY 


A book is needed to do justice to the 
geckos alone in Africa, India, and Aus- 
tralasia, Three hundred species are known, 
and three or four inhabit human homes, 
where they are famous hunters of insects. 
All are admirable climbers, though the 
structure of the feet differs considerably. 
In the best known, sucker pads beneath 
the feet give an unfailing grip, no matter 
what position the gecko assumes, up the 
window panes, across the ceiling, wherever 
fly or spider, beetle or cricket is to be met 
and munched. 

T he HARIVSLESS QECKO THAT !S FEARED 
BY THE PEOPLE OF THE EAST 

In the East the gecko is as feared by 
natives as the shrew in our unenlightened 
English countiyside. It is said to poison 
food wherever its foot touches, and is 
called the father of leprosy. The truth is 
that it is perfectly harmless, whether it 
be one of the species that keeps to the 
cellar, one which keeps to the roof, or a 
third which dwells in chinks and crannies 
of the walls of the house. It is amusing, 
valuable, becomes a capital pet and is to 
be objected to only when its numbers arc 
too many and its night-cries too lusty. 

One, of the many remarkable forms is 
the fringed gecko. This species has a 
fringe which is simply an expansion of the 
skin along both sides of its body. What end 
such a development serves cannot 
know, but we can fancy it w^as in some 
such way that there arose the wonderful 
parachute of the flying lizards. 

Here the ribs themselves, six or seven on 
each side, are prolonged to form supports 
for the membrane. The whole a,pparatu3 
works like a fan, folding up when the 
reptile is at rest, expanding when its little 
owner flits by its aid from tree to tree. 

R eptiles which have tried to regain 

THE WIASTERY OF THE AIR 

The flying lizards number upward of a 
score of species, and alone of reptiles seem 
to have tried to regain the mastery of the 
air which the old pterodactyls gained 
and lost. But in the group to which they 
belong, the agama lizards, are other 
freakish developments of frills. 

Nothing is more extraordinary than 
that of the frilled lizard itself. This is a 
formidable-looking little ruffian, between 
two and three feet long, with a frill spring- 
ing from the throat and neck, opening and 
closing at will, and expanded when the 
creature is angered to enhance the frighten- 
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reality is quite innocent. We have cater- 
• pillars which assume threatening attitudes 
with far direr consequences than any of 
which the frilled lizard is capable. 

Even more alarming in suggestion, 
though guiltless of offence, is Australia's 
moloch or spiny lizard. It is only eight 
inches long, but Nature has packed into it 
more ingeniously terrible armament of 
spines and prickles than into anything 
that lives outside the cactus family. We 
look on the moloch and realise what some 
of the giants in old-time armour must have 
been, and have a further help to reflection 
in the fantastic protection of the spiny- 
' tails, lizards of the Old World, whose 
i tails, thickly beset with horny prickles, 

L could never have suffered the indignity 

> borne by the three blind mice of which the 
» old rhyme sings.' 

' Fancy in old times played with horror 
' round the basilisks, an entirely harmless 
^ group of lizards belonging to the great 
^ iguana family. The basilisk was supposed 
» to strike dead any who beheld it, man or 
^ animal, even snakes ; and its fiery breatli 
‘ was so potent that it scorched the vegeta- 
tion of its habitat. The fact is that the 

> helmetcd basilisk, witli its newt-iilve frill 
t and its horny helmet, like the wcird-look- 
i ing banded basilisk, is fearful only in 
I appearance ; in habit and nature both are 
i the most Iiannless of lizards. 

T he tired lizard which stops 

WALKING TO TAKE A NAP 

So far we have been thinking of land 
i lizards, but now we turn our eyes seaward 
3 and find the sea lizard of the Galapagos 
> Islands, cutting a dasli in the wmves, and 
banqueting on seaweed, a giant of lizards, 
^ four and a half feet ancl more long. Keep- 
ing to the soil of the same islands is another 
lizard of note, the land iguana, w^hich, 
weighing over a stone, is yet a foot less 
i than its sea cousin. This is a strangely 
1 lazy beast, which will stay and nap in tlu^ 
i midst of a walk, and dig its burrow with 
i the limbs on one side of the body till tired, 
r then rest and work with the other pair, 

>* Other queer iguanas are the rhinoceros 
iguana, whose two small horns on the snout 
i suggest the title, and the ring-tailed 
L iguana of the West Indies, remarkable for 
i a big dilatable throat pouch, a ridge of 
- prickles down the back, and a tail ringed 
I with formidable little spines. It is curious 
i that so much care has been lavished on 
tail armour in lizards, for this member can 
i be cast off by most of them. . ■ , 
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Lizards must be dainty food to some 
animab, however, or there would not be 
this elaborate system of defences against 
hungry jaws. The horned liza,rd, to take 
another example, is armoured with de- 
fences not unlike those of the moloch, yet 
it is only the size of a well-developed toad. 
The scheme of the girdle-tailed lizards is 
less fantastic in pattern, but the mail of 
horny prickles is ornate enougli to safe- 
guard the most precious thing in Nature. 

Then at a step we reach lizards which 
have no more armament than little snakes. 
These are the so-called slow-worm tribe, 
of which in England we have the typical 
slo\v-worm, or blind-worm ; while tlie Old 
World and the New generally Iiave a 
relative in the so-called grass-snake. The 
use of the wwd worm in this connection is 
a harking back to old times when snakes 
were called worms. E\"en the su].)]. 
dragons sometimes went by this name. 

T he little lizard that has 

LOST ALL ITS LIMBS 

Our slow-worm, then, is sim]dy a much 
modified lizard, which lias lost its limbs a.s 
completely as some birds have lost flight. 
Like the grass-snake it is harmless, and is, 
of course, without poison. Unlike the 
snakes it cannot withdraw its tongue into 
a sheath, and unlike them it lias tlie lower 
jaw in one solid piece of bone instead of 
in two halves united by a ligament. 

There is, however, one type of lizard 
which is poisonous. That is the holoderm, 
a Central American group. There are two 
species of them, and both somewhat re- 
semble our slow-worra in internal structure, 
though tliey retain all four limbs, and are 
briglitly arrayed in colours which seem to 
advertise their noxiousness. Their poison 
is injected througli hollowed teetli when 
they bite, by the same method as that of 
a snake. The venom of these lizards is 
potent enough to kill little animals, such 
as guinea-pigs, and to cause serious in- 
convenience to human beings. 

It is fortunate that poison has never 
been added to the great group of lizards 
called monitors, for here we have creatures 
measuring as much as seven feet long, and 
very powerfully built. They have a snake- 
like tongue, which is received, serpent- 
wise, into a sheath of bone in the mouth. 
Some , 30 species are distributed over 
Southern Asia, Africa, and the Australian 
regions. The water monitor, the giant of 
the tribe, common to India and Australia, 
is equally at home on land, in the trees, 


and in the water, be ft river or sea. 
of birds and crocodiles form a, part 

of monitor diet. Tlwy are friends to man. 

America luis no monitors. Init has 
developed a family tiosely n.‘sonil>ling 
them in the teju lizards. Of tliese the 
tegiicxins, handsome tropical lizards, a 
yard long, are the most notalde. They 
never take to water, and are hanutess 
unless attacked. 

A LIZARD that burrows IN THE 
EARTH LIKE A WORM 

must note the amplhsbaenas, too, 
extraordinary degraded lizards, winch 
have lost the hind legs, have become 
wormlike in outline and in habit, burrow- 
ing in tire earth and moving backward and 
forward with equal faciiit3^ There are 
many other lizards with wiiich naturiilists 
are acquainted as friends and pets, iiote.bly 
the green lizard, a Euro]:iean mcisl 

of ns liave kept from time to lime ; the 
viviparous lizard, which rnrrirs its I'ggs 
in its body till they hat»’h and prorluce tiie 
young alive ; the wal]-liza.rds of Soutliern 
Kiiropi.! and elsewhen^ wldrh iirv as per- 
fectly at lioiue in banks and walls whc‘re 
the sun shines as rrit‘kets on thi^ hearth. 
Theiv is tlu* stind-lizard loo, a creature of 
sand]>ank, dry heath, and dusty h(‘dgerow, 
common to lingland as to all the wanner 
parts of Euro|;H?. 

Then there is the great array of skinks, 
a marvellously varied assembly, some with 
short, , blunt tails, some with tails like 
helodernis, some shaped like four-legged 
snakes, or gigantic caterpillars with all 
but the first and last pair of feet and legs 
removed, with a great stretch of un- 
supported body intervening, 

T he amazino raridity with which 
the chameleon traps its prey ■ ■ 

But even they ha,ve no more grolescpie 
form than the memlnu's of ilte next (U'der, 
the chameleons. Here are creatnn‘s in- 
credibly slow in all but the action of the 
long sticky tongue, which s!uK)ts fortii to 
a distance of eight inches and more to 
catch an insect, in and out and back again, 
with fly attached, in the forty-fifth part 
of a second. 

That is ail the speed a chameleon pos- 
sesses. With its extraordinary feet it 
clings to a branch and anchors itself 
further by its grasping tail-tip, and there 
it stands with eyes swivelling indepen- 
dently, changing colour to suit its sur- 
roundings. This feat is not peculiar to 
chameleons ; lizards, frogs, and fish have 
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THE M A R VELLO US REPTILE FAMI LY 


the same gift, but not in the same measure 
as the chameleon, which is a master of 
swift camouflage* 

We shouid not believe such things as 
molochs, amphisbaenas, chameleons, . and 
some of the skiiiks really possible, if we 
had not the actual reptiles to prove their 
astoiiisbiiig story. How much more diffi- 
cult, then, would it be to accept descrip- 
tions of unseen turtles and tortoises, had 
not we been familiar with examples of 
both from childhood ! Here we have 
creatures locked up in fortresses of bone 
of widely differing designs. The turtles 
take the sea and some of the tortoises keep 


tabulated some forty species of land-tor- 
toises, widely distributed and including 
perhaps the longest-lived of all animals, 
centuries old, some of them. One of the 
best known of American varieties is the 
Brazilian gopher tortoise, two feet long, 
eater of herbage and windfall fruits, and, 
in spite of its great sbell, itself a meal for 
puma and jaguar, which iiprear the shell 
and tear the flesh out with their claws. 

Leopard-tortoises, brown, radiated, and 
starred tortoises, are in the same group, 
and described by their patterns, handsome 
in their way and big, but insigniiicant in 
comparison with the giant tortoises of 


THE LEATHERY TURTLE 


THE ELEGANT TORTOiSE 

the land, while others of their family are 
at home in pond and lake. 

The order is very ancient, and we have 
never yet been able to dig deep enough into 
Time to see the form from which the order 
arose. Ail ai’C egg-layers, many are flesh- 
eaters, but the majority are vegetarians, 
especially among the tortoises. ' Beneath 
the bony covering exist ribs, joined, 
generally, to the carapace ; and the 
rigidity of the covering renders it necessary 
for the limbs and neck to be used to aid 
breathing. Movements of these force the 
air from the throat down the windpipe, 
the nostrils closing valves to prevent its 
escape by : any other passage than to the 
primitive spongy lungs. Naturalists have 


THE HAWKSBILL TURTLE 

islands in the Indian and South Pacific 
Oceans. Tliese examples descend from 
ancestors who had these island paradises 
to themselves from far distant ages. 

There are still giants in this assembly, 
tortoises 55 inches long and weighing 
550 pounds, creatures on whose back a 
man may ride. All of them are vegetable 
feeders, the product of peace and plenty 
in fair lands and a generous climate. 
When we remember that in 18 months 
30,000 of them were talcen from Madagas- 
car alone we have an idea how they teemed 
in their un visited days. 

Europe has its tortoises, and some of 
them are familiar in our summer gardens 
where they eat lettuce, grass, and dover. 
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but never beetles, which dealers guarantee eggs, bite their wa; 
them to kill We have, liowever, nothing may be seen with 1 
so strange as the hinged tortoises of Africa as they march to ’ 
and the box-tortoises of America, In strong and overrrun 
these the attacks of animals, like those matter wliat liarr 
sufferal by the Brazilian tortoise, have led matter how^ many 
to the provision of movable sections of the diverted or even iv 
^hell which, when the reptile draws in head in an opposite direc 
and legs, cover the openings and present a sea as a magnetic ne 
sealed iort of bone and horn to an aggressor. it is the green t 
The safety which retreat to water confers for my Lord Ma 
has made the pond tortoises less dependent weighing as much 
than these on such defences, and it is but the leathery tu 
notable that the upper and lower halves of fact that its bony < 
the shell are united only by a strip of a leathery integum 
cartilage. Yet the nearest allies of the pond- six feet and nearly 
tortoises, the terrapins, have their cara- turtle thah 

paces and breast-shields united by bone, 1 age and gives 
like all the remainder. The hawksbill ti 

Terra])in is only another name for rangiiig ii|) t() sonn 
tortoise, and is given to a great number is the one which yi 
of species which frequent estuaries and the coinmerce, FurnuT 
higher reaches of rivers. They are well tliis commodity wa 
represented in Ameiica as well as in Asia the reptiles l>eing 
and warmer Europe, and are fammis in tlie plates split off ; 
New World as a form of food for the table, has all l>een sti»pp' 
and for many wonderful devices and the luiwksbill is no 
patternings of shell. A European species, be, and its death i*' 
the Iberian terrapin, is noteworthy as a As with ail lowl 
sort of rival to the hermit crab with its very tenacious of 1' 
associated sea-anemone. The terrapin in ages, they endure 
the water becomes covered with a dense One has been kno 
growth of alga and so steals on its prey, man's fingers off a ^ 
disguised as a rotting log^ And very had received an ap- 
fierce and deadly it is when it arrives ! Most of them catc 

H ow THE TURTLE COMES ASHORE TO some, like the loggc 
LAY ITS EGGS IN THE SAND ill slze, crack the gl 

But the tortoises do not equal the size of easily as a man era 
the turtles, which, keeping entirely to the There our hurric 
sea for a living, have grown to greatness the spirit in wliich 
in the midst of unfailing plenty. In this ferocity, and ineifi 
group, as in the sea-mammals, the fore bulk Jierce strengtl 
limbs have been converted into paddles, meanest order cc 
and all are great swimmers. They leave ways by instinct as 
the water only _whcn the time comes for processionary catc 
them to lay their eggs. gj^j, march itsel 

Then, though they are but cold-blooded -.-he blind bo ad 
reptiles, they exhibit caution and cunning. ' reptiles ahe 
The sight of a man will keep them ofE All the reptile 
shore, and the females will retain their adopted armour in 
i eggs for long rather than face unnatural knights. It is a mi 
ri^. landing in the still of night, they to succeed by 1 
. ' . . march inland to some point high enough courage in the w 
f . : .to, e^ape- flood and high tide, dig deep reptiles, in spite of 

R ”s.in the sand, and there lay their eggs, marching slowly 
en they return to the sea, but not by the them nowhere. ^oi 
■ ' ? " they .taitie in, as if to lead astray any but only slither, a 
who should foHow them to their nurseries, the next chapter, 

' The, yoimg turtles, when hatched from the tale of the serpents, 

■ti!' ■ 


eggs, bite tbeir way uu.t of the sand and 
may be seen with them* motiths hill of grit 
as they march to the water. Instinct is 


strong and overmastering with them. No 
matter wliat liarrifU' is interpo.sed, no 
matter how many times they may he 
diverted or even turned round and forced 
in an opposite direction, they make f<ir the 
sea as a magnetic needlepoints to the nortlu 
It is the green turtle wliicli is caught 
for my Lord Mayor's soup, a reptile 
weighing as much as the giant tortoises : 
but the leathery turtle, so named from the 
fact that its bony exterior is covered with 
a leathery integument, attains a length of 
six feet and nearl}-’^ a ton in weight. 

T he TURTLE THAT LIVES TO A GREAT 
AGE' AND GIVES' US TORTOISESMELL ■ 

The hawksbill turtle, a smaller spefdes, 
ranging ii|,> to some three and a half fei't, 
is tlie one which yields the lort(»isesh<'Il fd 
commerce. Formerly the manner (.if getting 
tliis commodity was brutal in the extreme, 
the reptiles being ronstcal siowh^ till its 
plates split off; but that, fortunately, 
lias all been stiipped, and the caidure of 
the hawksbill is now as Iiuniane as it ran 
be, and its death is not unmerciful. 

As with ail lowly creatures, turtles are 
very tenacious of fife. They live to great 
ages, they endure hardship amazingly. 
One has been known to live and bite "a 
man's fingers off a day and a night after it 
had received an apparently mortal wound. 
Most of them catch fish and cuttles, and 
some, like the loggerheads, a might}^ turtle 
in size, crack the great shells of conches as 
easily as a man cracks a nut. 

There our hurried survey must end, in 
the spirit in which it began. We had l.iiilk, 
ferocity, and inefficiency. We close with 
bulk, fierce strength, and intelligence of the 
meanest ^ order, controlled in wonderful 
ways by instinct as mechanical as tliat of a 
processionary caterfullar which urges a 
grub to march itself in circles to death. 

yHE BLIND ROAD ALONG WHICH THE 
» REPTILES ARE MARCHING 

All the reptiles have more or less 
adopted armour in the manner of our old 
knights. It is a mute confession of failure 
to succeed by brain, enterprise, and 
courage in the world's highways. The 
reptiles, in spite of all their numbers, seem 
marching slowly to a road which leads 
them nowhere. Some cannot march at all, 
but only slither, and of these we read in 
the next chapter, which tells the strange 
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GROUP 6 HISTORY CHAPTER 37 

The March of Man from the Age of Barbarism to the League of Nations 


John Kay. one of the early inventors of niuchniery, seeks refuge from an angry moD 


THE AGE OF THE MACHINE 
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directed the change, and cruel as were 
many of the methods of the faett^ry- 
owners, this mighty change nevertheless 
contributed to the happiness and prognss 
of mankind:' We must alwa35^s remember, 
when we arc asked to weep over the suffer- 
ings of the factory-hands in the early years 
of the Industrial Revolution, that long 
afterwards life was counted so cheap in 
England that men and women were 
hanged for petty thefts, the press-gang did 
what it liked in the streets of cities, and 
women chained together like wild beasts 
were flung into ships to be transported. 
All the mercy? of our social life is the work 
of the nineteenth century, and until the 
harvest was reaped from John Wesley's 
sowing life in England was rough, hard, 
fierce, and cruel, as it had always been. 

What we must remember for the present 
is that, whiUi Europty seemed to go up in 
the flames of the h'rench Revoiiition, our 
Little Treasure Island was suddenly turned 
from a land of agriculture into the work- 
shop of the world. 

T he aBEAT change that caivif 

THE' tIFE OF ENGLAND 

Wealth increased, population incn.‘ase<l, 
and mental activity l.)ecame a force' that 
people felt at every turn. If thii'e were 
hardships and crueit}? in England there 
was also heartiness and cheerfulness. If 
there were brutality and coarseness there 
was also tenderness and sweetness. If the 
sky blackened with the smoke of factory 
chimneys, the fields were still ringing with 
hymns sung by the Methodists. 

One thing also we must remember. 
Until the end of the eighteenth century 
life had changed very little since the days 
of the Romans. The roads of England 
were worse than the roads the Romans 
left behind them, and people still travt^Jled 
along those roads on horseback. Highway- 
men were often more dangerous than they 
had been in the days of Alfred. Goods still 
came from overseas in sailing ships. Water 
was still chiefly drawn from wells. There 
was no light save from candles and oil 
lamps. Drainage was scarcely understood. 
The bath was almost unknown in houses* 
Only in one striking way was life really 
changed from the life of ancient times : 

. .there were books for those who could read, 
has been pointed out that "*tens of 
tl^usands of years divided man's first use 
of fire from his first application of it to 
: ' iron; md also that ‘^the art of writing 

tens of 


HISTORY 

centuries/' In his admirable British 
History in the Nineteenth Cauitury ' 'Mr. ' 
G. ^1. Tri‘vclyan says : 


In those days each great invention was gi unfed 
a lease of many ages in which to foster its own 
characteristic civili.sation before it was sub- 
merged by the next ; but In our day inventkms, 
each implying a revolution in the halnts of man, 
follow each other thick as the failing leaves. 
Modem History, beginning from tl’ie England of 
1780, is a series of dissolving views. In each 
generation a new economic life half obliterates 
a predecessor little older than itself. 

THE NEW CIVILISATION THAT AB08E 
d - -IN THE'EiaHTEENTH CENTURY 

III the reign of George the Third, Mr, 
Trevelyan explains, people went about tlie 
world on the l.>ack of n horse, and goods 
travelled by pack-horse. In came tlu‘ coach, 
the wagon, and th(.' bargi.', InTuuse 
Macadam had iinaiiled a, hardunetalh'd 
road, and otluTs bad flanked the road by a 
canal. A new dvilisaiion arose-, a ci\alisa- 
tion of the coach. But, instead of lasting 
for hundreds of y(‘ars, the coach l-iad 
hardly gf'>t going bidort' Stephenson pro- 
duced a locomulivic And hardly had men 
stopped wondiTiug al tlu' spi*ed (d the 
Flying Dutdunan than petrol gave us an 
entirely new civilisation r— the civilisation 
of the automobile and the acropkinc. 

Remember, then, that the French 
Revolution marks the end of the slou™ 
going and slow-thinking old world, and 
that the Industrial Rmadution marks the 
beginning of a new civilisation. 

Few centuries present us with a greater 
drama than this eighteenth t:eutur\.% 
which, as in some enchanting fairy tale, 
siuldenly lo(^k wing and fliw away witli 
the ancit'nt mintl of t]n,‘ Inimnn race. We 
see something on the Earth which has 
never lietai tliert*. Isidore - a, new mind in 
man, the Great Adventunu' of exiMtmee. 

M an SETS OUT to master the 

FORCES OF NATURE 

Never more will it be possible for him 
to see life as it was seen in times past. 
Never more will he know the feelings 
towards, life which were every man's 
feelings in the ancient world. He has found 
a new way of asserting his power ; he has 
discovered that to the empire of his mind 
there are no limits ; he sets out from the 
closing years of the eighteenth century to 
conquer the world and master the forces of 
Nature/' And for him the days do not drag 
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and the years seem like a tedious tale : minated in the military nightmare of 
time liies^and lie is raced qiiickly Napoleon's conquests, 

end of his work. In England other influences were at 

Before we proceed to describe the last work. John Wesley had awakened the 
phase of the great duel between France conscience of the nation. Men and women 
and England, revolutionary Fi*ance and were striving to become better fathers and 
fast-changing England, let us try to under- mothers. With a Bible in their own 
stand what was in the minds of those two language, homely hymns they could sing 
great nations in the eighteenth century. at work, and preachers who came to them 
Rousseau, as we have seen, had planted their own villages, the multitudes of 
in the French mind a new idea. That idea England listened to the voice of conscience, 
of his struck across other ideas sown in the And there was, too, the influence of the 
French mind, not by emotionalists and inventor. Practical men began to see that 
sentimentalists, but by some of the most the way to improve life was not to be 
vivid and acute intelligences in the world, sentimental over words like Equality and 
Voltaire, for example, had sown the idea Fraternity, but to forge weapons of 
of scepticism. People began to say that power, to create instruments of dominion, 
religion was a superstition. English cornmonsense allied itself with 

These people did not hate goodness ; the moral enthusiasm of the Methodist, 
they hated the Church because they In France there was Voltaire; in 
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tnought it was not good enough. They England there was Dr. Johnson, In 
said that it took people's minds away from France there was Rousseau ; in England 
the business of making human life worth there was Wesley. In France there were 
living, and frightened their hard-earned Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, and 
money out of their pockets by picturing Marat ; in England there were Pitt and 
the awful fate of sinners in another world. Burke. We, too, had our sceptics and our 
They invented a new religion, and called it mocking philosophers, but they counted 
the Religion of Humanity. Henceforth little in an age which listened to Oliver 
men were to concern themselves only with Goldsmith and John Howard, which was 
the tremendous work of rendering life still resplendent with the glory of Sir Isaac 
beautiful and happy for all mankind. Newton, which saw in James Watt and 
. 1 1 M ir , Richard Arkwright the pioneers of a new 

This teaching commended itself to many more wonderful than the lost colonies 

philosophers, but to a multitude of violent- America 
minded people, whose lives had no founda- 
tion in the moral laws, it was a charter of Very different were the outlooks of the 
anarchy, and thus it came about that the two great nations as the eighteenth century 
Religion of Humanity became a drunken closed, and we shall best understand how 
orgy of pessimism, and the French Revolu- the long duel ended as it did if we keep 
tion, so full of promise for mankind, cul- the difference in mind. 
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LITTLE DROPS OF WATER 


FROST FLOWERS HOAR FROST A GROUP OF FROZEN DEW 

ON A WINDOW ON AFFIANT HAILSTONES^ 


A DEWDROP 
ON A LEAF 


ICICUES ON A FOUNTAIN 


MIST ON THE HILLSIDE 





GROUP b FAMILIAR THINGS CHAPTER 37 

The Story of the Things We See About us Every Day 



A section through London showing the huge natural reservoir in the chalk layer 


A GLASS OF WATER 

I AM SO thirsty/' says Janet ; please that very cup of water whicli Sir Philip 
^ may I have a glass of water?" When Sidney refused, though thirsty and sorely 
she has emptied the tumbler someone says wounded, when he saw a poor soldier 
to her : “ Where did that water come whose need was even greater than his own. 
from ? " From the pump. '' And where '' For the water, dear Janet, ever wanders 
did the pump get it from ? '* From the about. Do you think it is yours for ever ? 
well. “ And the well ? " From the No ; you have only borrowed for a little 
Earth. “ And the Earth?" From the rain while its cooling kindness. Look ; I place 
and the dew. a mirror to your lips. What do j'OU see on 

Janet takes an interest in Nature, and the glass? That blur of vapour is the 
thinks aborit many simple things which moisture of the water. Evciy breath you 
stupid people overlook, . breathe gives back ^miir glass of water to 

That glass of water," someone tells the air. The air converts it into dew and 
her, “ may have existed before there was* a mist and fog, into rain and cloud and snow ; 
blade of grass and before there was a it will fall in rain to the rivers, in snow 
livingcreatureon the Earth. You have just upon the mountains, and the rivers will 
drunk something that may have lived bear it to the seas ; the seas will keep its 
through the whole history of mankind. salt and give back its pure moisture to the 
How water was first made, and where air ; it will descend on the meadows, it 
it came from originally, nobody quite will plump the ears of corn which you will 
knows. But probably the first water w^as eat as bread, it will ripen your peaches, it 
formed by chemical processes deep in the will bring your daffodils to beauty, it will 
crust of the Earth, and probably it trickle through the soil to the springs, it 
reached the surface as the steam of a will find its way to the wells, and perhaps 
volcano. Wlien the surface of the crust you ’wdli drink some of that water again 
cooled the steam gradually condensed on before yon die." 

it, and trickled down, first as rivulets, then I am dreadfully thirsty," says Janet ; 
as rivers, to form the early sea. It may be please may I have another glass ? Per- 
that the water you have drunk came haps I am drinking the very rain which 
from an ancient volcano that was extinct prevented our picnic on Monday, and 
long ages ago, long before human life was which we were sorry to see. Well, I 
possible on the Earth. Perhaps it was forgive it ! " 
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Agreat city consumes an enormous amount of water every day, and oneof the problems of modern life is to find sufficient 
supplies. These pictures show how Liverpool solved the problem. Here is Vyrnwy. Valley in Wales as it used to be. 





TWO NIAGARAS MADE BY MAN 


This picture shows the big reservoir and dam at Ctalg-yr-aUt-goch, among tiie Welsh hills, that 
holds tip millions of gallons of water and forms part of the water supply of the city of Binningham. 


One big reservoir, however, is not enough for a city like Birmingham, and so another' dam has been buitt at IPeh-^Tgareg 
in Wal^. Together the t^o reservoirs hold about 12,000 million gallons, and the overflow of surplus water fotm$ 
cataracts tlial have been described as Niagaras made by man, > - ' ‘ 
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FILTER-BEDS FOR THE WATER OF LONDON 


Most of London's reservoirs are iii the open air, and the water is carefully liltered before it reaches the consumer. 
This picture shows one of London’s filter-beds ready for work. The filters are cleansed every few weeks. 


Here we see a filter-bed In course of construction. First of all pipe lengths are laid closely together, through which 
t]ie water can percolate. Above axe several layers of gravel and sand of varying coarseness and of depths ranging from 
thr^e inches to fifteen inches. The gravel, att4 sand arrest not only solid impurities, bpt ^Iso many dapgerous microbes. 
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INSIDE A BIG LONDON RESERVOIR 


a is not orten thut w« can see what iht inside of a great underground reservoir ts like, but this picture snows the 
arches oi the covered reservoir at Honor Oak* London* the biggest ot its kind in the world, it covers ten acres 
j»nd !0 million bricks were used in buildlnir it The photograph shows the arches before the top was put on 


Here is a vifew of the great reservoir after the roof was finished. The aisles and arche?^ 
the crypt ot a cathedral rather than a reservoir of a great city 








The fiireat pipes that carry water to our big cities have to pass up hiU and down dale, and many a river has to be 
crossed. This picture shows the big pipes that take water from Wales to Birmingham being carried over a river 
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THE NATURAL RESERVOIR UNDER LONDON 




London gets ?ibout a fifth of. its water from arte^an welll On the left is a section showing the great well at the Bank of 
England which draws up the water by suction. On the right is a compressed air pump which consists of two pipes connected 
at the bott^,,if we could see far enough down,, by a U-shaped bend. The water in the chalk gbts, ipto these pipes> and 
^lihpressed air forced down one pipe driyes th©' water up the other. See also the picture on page 450$, 
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HOW A BOY TURNS ON A 


At ksi iu jreacbes'tis^ and ,h fere,' flowing brightly from the tap/is the water which has made its long journey to 

'in fi-om the, fiver or lake whiph fdrmar,the‘pservoiif. This boy is actually turning on a river in his mother’s kitchen. 





GROUP? WONDER SECTIONS? 

Plain Answers to the Questions of the Children of the World 



Much ol the Nation’s wealth is in priceless collections like that in the National Gallery, London 


WHAT IS THE UNITED KINGDOM WORTH? ; 

United Kingdom contains a vast It is important to understand the : 

anioimt of property. There is the meaning of these figures. They do not I 

land itselt, which is the basis of all our work mean that the country has fourteen ] 

and life. This has been worked upon until thousand million pounds m money. Money 

almost every yard of it has been changed is not itself wealth, but only a measurer 

into some artificial form, from a field or of wealth. The £14,000,000,000 repre- ' i 
woodland or ditch to the site of some sents the money valuation of all the pro- 
house or factory, or mine. Rivers have perty in the country. It does not mean » 1 

been banked, harbours and canals con- that all the property could suddenly be 
structed, railway tracks made, pipes or sold for this vast sum, which is the market 

wires laid underground, roads built and valuation of the goods if they are not sold ^ 

land reclaimed from the sea. all at once, but if merely ordinary trans- ! 

When we ask what the United Kingdom actions take place. i 

is worth the question probably means : If all our landowners offered all the land i 

What is the total value of the properties for sale at once the price of land would fall 

so made, together with the stores of food, very low. So it would be with ships, or ; 

clothes, and other goods in the wai'chouses with any other commodity. Therefore, * 

and shops, all the engines, machinery, and the valuation we have given of the nation’s ■ 

fittings in the mills and factories, all the wealth is made on the supposition that the ; 

ships and boats we have, and every busi- oi'dinary conditions of things prevails, and j 

ness, large and small, as a going and grow- that only a small part of any of the ' 

iiig concern ? property is offered for sale at any one time. 

It is very difficult to estim’ate the aggre- That is the same thing as saying that wealth 

gate value of so many things. The best depends on social confidence and credit, 

authorities tell us that the total is about It is a great mistake to suppose that there 

fourteen thousand million pounds. This is is an enormous fund of unalterable wealth ' 

such a big figure that it is easier to write in the country which would remain avaii- 

it down than to grasp its meaning. We able under any conditions. If a revolution 

get a good idea of what it means by re- took place the destruction of confidence 

rnembering that the United Kingdom hal^ would at once destroy a great part of the 
about ten million families, so that the present value of all the real and personal 
average wealth is about £1400 a family. property in the kingdom. 
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What a Fish Utudar Water See ? 

An inexperienced angler on the bank of 
the river often thinks that, Ijccaiise he can- 
not see the fish in the watet, thi? lish cannot 
see him ; but he is wrong. A fish in the 
water, when it looks itp, sees a round 
patch of light through which the sky and 
ilelne birds have their usual aDBcaraiicc 


Why ar0 Som0 Foopia Dark and 
Soino Fair f 


Do we Hear In Our Sleep ? 




- 


IS than rQWIras mamng. 




So it is the earlier part of our sleep _^that is 
deepest and Ix^si for tis, and then^ is good 
semse in calling tliis part of our sleep “ the 
beauty sleep/’ Very often we do hear 
when we are asleep, !>ut, instead of tiie 
whole brain being awakened, only part of 
it wakens, and so we have all scuts of 
dreams that were really started by some 
noise. It is possible to whis|H‘r into a 
sieeperis ear and give him dreams in this 
way, withf)iit waking Inrn ; but this is 
certainly not a wise thing to do. 

Why are Plants Drown In the 
Dark White 

The green 'stuff that we know so well in 
plants is made by sunlight, and it is made 
in order to tise sunlight. Without it the 
plant can do little. If the plant is grown 
m the dark the green stuff is not ma<le. 
and without it the plant is wlntis I'lu* 
green stuff in plants is like the red stuff 
in our blood ; though these two tilings differ 
in colour and in tlie w<jrk they <1<^ their 
use is very similar, both eonlain 

iron, which has a way of giving colour to 
almost anything it is femnd in. They 
both demand sun for their making, anti 
if plants grown in the dark are white, so 
also are children grown in the* dark, 
because their blood has not enough reel 
stuff in it. It is cruel to grow children iii 
the dark, but there are millions who are 
grown in this way, and whose lives are, 
spoiled for want of the red stuff, just as the 
plant is spoiled for want of the green stuff. 
Why Do wot wo Feel the Earth 
Doiri^: Rouiici 

The answer to this is that we are going 
round with the Earth, and, as we move 
round with it at exactly the same rate we 
notice nothing. If you were in a train 
and did not look otit, and the train moved 
at a constant speed in a straight line, and 
gave no jolts, you would not know whether 
it was moving or not. 

The real lesson we learn from this ques- 
tion is that the only kind of movement we 
can feel is relative movement — that is to 
say, movement of one tiling as compared 
with another. If the Earth or a train 
moved more slowly or more quickly than 
our bodies, then we should feel the move- 
ment. If we could imagine our body 
moving alone in space with no stars for 
mile-posts, then we should not know it 
was moving, for there would be nothing 
to compare it vrith. We can feel relative 
motion simply because there §ometldii§ , 

; to compare '/■ r:,„ 
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Why xAo f^eople Walk in their Sleep ? 

There are two parts of o\ir mind which 
control ail our movements and actions. 
One part has to do with all those things 
which me know we are doing; while the 
other part does things without our knowing. 

We do quite a lot of things without 
being conscious of them. For instance, 
we do not think about breathing, though 
we are always doing it. We do not think 
about our heart beating, although it never 
stops as long as \¥e live ; and there are 
some things we can learn to do so well as 
to be able'to do them without thinking at 
all. Walking is one of these things. 

Now, acts of this kind are sometimes 
done by people in their sleep, and they 
can do them just as well asleep as awake, 
because the mind has got so used to look- 
ing after sucii acts that it does not require 
us to be conscious when doing them. 

So some people are found to walk in 
their sleep because one part of the mind is 
wide awake when the other is asleep. The 
curious thing about it is that, just because 
the walker is asleep and not conscious, he 
can walk over dangerous spots which 
would probably cause him to fall through 
nervousness if he were wide awake. As 
he is not conscious he generally walks 
safely, and remembei's nothing about it. 

is it Rigrht to Hate Anything ? 

Yes ; there is one thing we should 
hate, and hate with all our souls. It is 
Hate. A great Frenchman, at the close 
of the Great War, cried out to tlie world : 

Arouse the hate of hate ; 

Glorify work and love. 

It was one of the saddest cries that 
ever came from the spirit of a brave 
man ; it was ahnost an act of despair. 
And yet this sad cry of Anatole France, 
with his heart wrung by angiiisli and his 
spirit broken by the thought of human 
suffering, is like a trumpet-call 

Towards hatred alone do I feel iiate ! '' 
cried Anatole France. He had sympathy 
and help for the foolish, the weak, and 
the erring; but for those who teach 
hatred he had nothing but hate — the 
tremendous hate of a loving heart, the 
anger of a soul that breathes nothing but 
sweetness and sympathy. 

, "' Bum : all the books which teach 
hate ! cried. And why ? Why was 
:,vthis' oldonah so eager for us all to destroy 


he cannot l>e much longer ? Bminsc* he 
knew in his soul that children now playing 
in the iields of the world would he -mu died 
into deformity, broken into agonising 
cripples, blown into ilust aiu! cinder- by 
chemical shells, unless we emptied our 
hearts of all hate, and cultivated a feeling 
of brotherluiod, a universal love for others. 

He was teniiied the world's future, 
afraid for the ehild in the street and the 
■ baby in its 'mother's arms. Not one'of these- 
lUtie ones is safe as long as kaired is in the 
world. Hate degrades man to the kn'Cl of 
the be£ist, and man can only feel tlie glory 
of life while he is ascending the stiiirs of 
love to the stars of God. 

What is the fPrayer for th© 

House of Commons ? 

This is the beautiful prayer wliich 
the House of Commons opens the d.i)’ 
sitting, except on Ididay : 

Gon, by Whom alunc kin^tN reign 
and princes decree justice, and from 
Whom alone Cijinelh oil counsel, wisdom, and 
understaiitling : 

We, Thine unworthy servants, iiere gathered 
together in Thy name, do most humbly beseech 
Tiiee to send down the iieavenly wisdom innn 
above, to direct and guide us in all our consulta- 
tions. 

And grant that, we having Thy fear always 
before our eyes, and laying aside all private 
interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the 
result of ali our counsels may be the glory of 
Thy blessed name, the maintenance of true 
religion and justice, and the safety, hontnir, and 
happiness of the King, the public n^elfare, peace, 
and tranquillity of the realm, and the uniting 
and knitting togetlier of the hearts of all persems 
and estates within the same in true Ghristian love 
and charity one towards aiadher, tiiruugh .fesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


The prucoeding's of tlm lloiisc! of 
Commons open with this prayer, after 
which Questions immediately l)egin. 

What Is the fVleridian 7 

The lines by which we divide up the 
world on maps are known as meridians of 
longitude and parallels of latitude, the 
meridians of longitude being imaginary 
curves drawn from pole to pole. They 
are usually numbered cast and west from 
the meridian which passes through Green- 
wich. The word meridian comes from 


' hated passionate to the Latin meridiese meaning mid-day ; 

leave a legacy like this in the world where that is, towards the Sun at noon* 
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most famotis events of antiquity. Aftef 
ten. years 'of fighting,, during which Hector,' 
the ^Trojaii Ciuef, and f’aris hiniseif were 
killed, the city was burned to ashes by the 
Greeks. Hehai then returned witli ?S[ene* 


SO that it con occupy more spare. J'f we But whe-u the Queen at last became a 
allow it to force its way out only throtigh widow so many Greeks hated her for the 
a certain route, andil Vo put a bullet or tcmble war she had caused that they 
a cork' or a rocket in its wav there, it will drove her from the court. Exik*d at 
drive these things out, imd ihay send tliem Rhodi>s, she met with an enemy there, 
miles away. ' ' Queen Folyxo, w^hose husband had been 

killed in the Troian war. Polyxo pre- 
Why lias Every Oloud a Sliver pared a bitter revenge ; she had Helen 

Lining: ? ^ ^ to ^ strangled. Ihe story of 

The reason is simply that at ds edge Helen has appealed to many writeis ever 
the cloud is thinner, and mudi more since Homer first told it, but whether there 
light can get through it. It is that light ever was a Helen, or whether her story is 
which gives the cloud its silver lining, true, is still uncertain. 

Some clouds, however, are very thin, like _ ^ 

a sheet of tissue paper in the sky, and we the Earth IViatce the Air we 

can scarcely notice the silver lining to them. Breathe t 

If we went up above an ordinary cloud The air we breathe is part of the Eartii, 
we should see the whole cloud bright, and has been so from the beginning. At 
because the Sun would be shining on it, one time the whole Earth must have been 
and it would throw back or reflect the gaseous, and what we now call tlui air is 
Sun's light to our eyes. This is trae of simply the part of the Earth that is gaseous 
the darkest and blackest clouds all through still, and, being lighter than the solids or 
the daytime. The Sun is always shining, the liquid part of the Earth, lies oulside 
and the darkest cloud has a bright side. these, and forms a thick em^elope for 
The trouble for us is that we see them both. An}*^ sun or planet that is 
the dark side, but we ought to remember large enough has "an envelope of gas round 
that the bright side is always there, Of it. We should not say it mad^ this enve- 
course, as we see, all this may have a lope, but that the envelope is the part of it 
meaning that applies to the troubles of that has remained gaseous, 
life, big and little. That is why people It is true, however, that the Earth 
remind us that every cloud has a silver makes its own air, in the sense that the 
Iming. But it is even better than that, composition of the atmosphere is always 
for every cloud has a silver side just as being changed by the things that happen 
bright as the other is dark. Some people s at the surface of the solid Earth, or at the 
minds are jmt like our eyes when up m ^aj-fuce of the seas. Gases are passing into 
a bdloon. They seem to every cloud atmosphere from living creatures and 
on ib Sliver lighted side. ^ These are the other gases are passing 

people It IS good to live with. to living creatures and the sea from the 

Wbo was Helen of Trov? atmosphere. Every shower of rain alters 

' t a 4-h , f r 1 composition of the air in some degree, 

and so does every breath we breathe. 










THE LIFE-STORY OF THE GRAPE-VINE APHIS 


8, Thesraallereg«:s» of which there are 10, In four days the female lays a single 
fewer, hatch out into female insects egg nearly as large as herself, and this 
in about ten days, and the 1 arger eggs remains through the winter under the b ark 
become wingless females, as on the hatching out in spring and ^repeating the 
right. On the left is a winged female, strange life-story. I n France the phyllox* 
This is the only stage showing sex. era lives almost entirely amopg ’the roots 
4619 ^ ‘ ‘ ’ 


1* Through the winter 
many tiny oval eggs are 
found on the bark of old 
grape vines. They have 
been laid by an aphis 
called phylloxera, an im- 

rtnr-fpH AmAriVrsn 


2w In spring littlegrubs 
hatch out and make 
their way to the leaves, 
which they bite, causing 
a depression that swells 
on the underside of the 
lAfif into raised iralls. 


8, In about 15 days the grub 
changes into a yellow, wingless 
female aphis, which fills its galls 
with tiny yellow eggs, and then 
dies. Here we see the inside of one 
of the galls with the mother 
phylloxera among her eggs. 


4. Eight days later the eggs hatch 
into females like their parent, 
and these migrate to all parts 
of the vine to form new galls. 
Six or seven generations follow 
one another, and the leaves are 
often studded all over with galls. 


enlarged, viewed from the top, the 
bottom, and the side. If the offspring 
of one of them all lived, in one 
year the aphis would produce nine and 
a half million million insects that would 
form a procession 7,850,000 miles long. 


insects crawl down 
to the roots of the vine during the 
summer and all do so with the 
approach of winter. In spring these 
attack the rootlets, piercing the 
fibres, sucking the sap, and producing 
numerous swell ings^ or galls. 


7. Then they lay eggs which hatch 
out into wingless females and these 
again produce generation after gen- 
eration during the summer, ail attack- 
ing the root till the whole plant 
perishes. In the picture we see the 
root with its many swellings. 


8. Late in the summer some . of the 
root eggs hatch out into winged 
females, which escape through, cracks 
in the soil and fly* to neighbouring 
vines, where they lay two kinds of eggs 
under the loose bark of the stems. 
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What is the Blwe Lli^ht on the 
■Sea at Nfg:ht ? 

This is phuspIion'srrH^/e. Ilu* 
flic sea» aiKl ihv H^ht h\ phr*s^ 

phorns when it i> ex|)osc'Cl to t'ho air, vr 
to DX\'iroii, are dne 1o the cause, 

slow l>unnrit^^ or ro.itkoiou. Ih^.-re: is iuj 
free pliospl’uirus m stsi-waier, and. lliouj^h 
Ihere are sair-< contaiiun,^ phe^phonis, 
they have nothing to do with its phos- 
fduireseencc'. But the si.vi is ready full of 
living matter, and of mallt^r whicli has 
l^een alive — tlie bodies oi dead sea- 
creatures, some animal and some vt‘gie 
talde. These are slowl^r oxidised by the 
oxygen which is dissolved in the sea- 
water, and has been got from the air, and 
as they arc oxidised, or burned, they give 
out the faint light which we see. 

Oaw a Dead island Become a 
Living: Land Again ? 

The power Nature has of rcco\*ering 
from disaster of tiic most dt^vastatiug kind 
is almost incredible. One of the most 
striking examples is that of Krakatoa. 

This island in the Straits of Sunda was, 
up to August, 1883, a venlure-dad laud 
over five miles long and over three miles 
broad. On the south side was a mountain 
peak 3000 feet high, and from the sea- 
shore to the top of the peak the island was 
covered wdth impenetrable tropical forest. 
The mountain was known to be a volcano, 
but the volcano was supposed to be extinct. 

But it was only asleep, not dead, and on 
August 26, 18%, the sleeping volcano 
woke up, and by the end of the month the 
most terrific eruption in history occurred. 
Two thirds of tlie island was blown into 
space, the mountain was split from top to 
bottom, and what remained, of the island 
was converted into a lifeless wiidiTuess 
covered with volcanic ash to a di^pth of 
over a h"undred feet. Scientists who visited 
the island after the eruption declared that 
no animal or vegetable life could have sur- 
vived the cataclysm. 

Yet within three years ferns and flower- 
ing plants w^ere beginning to grow on the 
island again, the seeds having been ca.rried 
by sea, wind, and birds. By 1897 the 
ground was in many places covered with 
vegetation, and nearly a hundred sorts of 
plants were counted. By 1906 a complete 
transformation had been effected. The 
■\yhole of the south side of the island, from 
the beacli to die peak^ was covered with 


f 1 vegetation, including a belt, of forest and n 






gn'*ii|’S of rfronuT Some of the 

tfvt- let; t liiglr Anf>, gnnt'^. and 

uveae wt.re rvtT\vv!iere. P^y |f|2l 
wliolt island was onci* again clothed with 
dt-nsi' vegetation, mul aiuinal iih; wa*^ both 
varied ami numeruus. A snake iS feet 
long was found, and twi) other rt^diles, 
with ih kinds tn' birds, 32 kinds of spidi‘rs, 
and nhoiii two luirufrid spt'Ties of insetUs. 

The i.-iaiid devastated and sirrilised in 
1883^ was in itss titan f<n1;y years reclothcil 
and repeopleiL 

What WAS the Tarpeian Reck? 

liviT since tlie carrying off of the 
Sabine women l,)y Romulus, who nr*eded 
them to people Rome, which thc*n was 
newly built, the Sabines had been at war 
with tlu^ Latins. 

Tatius, the king of the Sabines, had 
besieged Rome ,* but the rn pitch Romeos 
citadel, was well manned, ami rt^sislance 
was prolonged. At last 'ratine sent a 
secret message to 'Farpiia, the dauelurr 
of his enemy 'rar|.>eius, win? commerndtal 
the garrison of the tsipitol, saying : *' W'bat 
would yon ex|x*rl from ns in exebang*' iur 
the keys of ysair rity ? Tin* nia-dim 
loved ritiies. '' Pnaiiise to let me have 
what all the warriors Iitald in their left 
bands/* she repli(‘‘<h guessing that ihtjy 
w’ore golden rings and bractL'ls. ‘’Hie 
chief agreed, but Tatius disa|>proveii ot 
perikly, and, when the gates of Komc 
opened before, him at nigitt, he not only 
threw bis jewels at Tarpeia but his shield 
too. His men did lilcewise, and 'farpeia 
was slain. The Roman cldef’s daughter 
was buried on a higli rock, since cailltd the 
Tarpeian nude, after the trcachtTV of 
Tarpeia. When the Tarpeian rock is now 
nienlioned, however, it is not in connection 
with this strity, hut Iha-aust* it became 
famous in IhUt times as ilie height from 
which I'voman traitors were hmlod to 
de’Striict ion. 

Why has a Doctor a Red Lamp 
at his - Door ?■ 

The red lamp at a doctor’s chior is used 
as a sign that a doctor lives there ; and tlie 
red colour was probably duxsen for one of 
two reasons. Red is a colour easily seen 
from afar, or it may have been selected 
in the days of the barber-surgeons when 
blood-letting was in vogue, in order to 
suggest tliat important part of the old 
practice. In the same way, the red and 
white band round the barber's pole is said 
to represent the lint that was wrapped 
round the arm after blood-letting.- 
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GROUP 8 ART CHAPTER 37 

The Story of the Beautiful Things in the Treasure-House of the World 


Figures from a panel oa uie famous Baptistery gates ui Florence 

ITALY’S IMMORTALS 


There are many people nvho thin^^ 

since the art of Greece there has been 
nothing worthy. On the other hand, 
most of the very modern artists rule 
Greek sculpture out altogether, as being 
too smooth and soft, too prettily musical. 

Between these two extremes of thought 
lies the accepted faith of the mass of art 
lovers who, not being artists themselves, 
can perhaps as onlookers see most of the 
game ; they believe that so far there 
have been two great movements in the 
story of the world’s sculpture, the Greek 
and the Italian. After Athens, Florence 
the two queen- towns in art’s dominion. 

Most of the Italian sculptors were 
Florentine by birth, and the great bulk 
of their work remains in Italy. This is one 
of the reasons why people come from all 
ends of the Earth to visit Florence and 
Rome. A large number of famous Italian 
paintings have been carried away into 
other countries ; the sculpture, mercifulh^ 
stays at home, and looks much more beatx- 
tiful there than in a cold museum in 
London or New York. 

Italian sculpture really began in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The first 
great master was a man called Niccoia who 
first worked in Apulia, where one of the 
emperors had encouraged a body of artists 
to develop a school ; and then, among 

PICTURES • STATUES • CARVINGS 


other places, at Pisa. From this town he 
got the surname by which he, is now known, 
Niccoia Pisano. 

We must not allow ourselves to think 
that Niccoia was the first of an unbroken 
procession of Italian sculptors. He is an 
isolated and unique presence — in a way, a 
procession in himself. His art was a little 
Gothic and the rest Roman— what we call 
now, antique. I\lorc than a hundred years 
had to pass before anotlaer great sculptor 
arose in Italy, and by that time Roman 
art seemed to be forgotten. 

Niccoia was born about the year 1206. 
His best-known works are two marble 
pulpits, one in Siena and the other in the 
Baptistery at Pisa — generally called 
Niccola’s finest production. It is a remark- 
able piece of sculpture, hexagonal in shape, 
supported by nine columns. The most 
striking feature is the relief work, which is 
carved very deeply so that the figures are 
almost separate from the background. 

If we saw nothing but these reliefs we 
should say the sculpture was the work of a 
Roman artist, as their whole feeling and 
treatment is antique. In form alone is the 
pulpit Gothic. The Virgin Mary seems like 
. a Roman matron, the figure of Christ like 
an adapted athlete, and the rest of the 
forms in the relief bear a likeness to Rome. 
It is easily explained by the fact that 

• BUILDINGS • IVORIES * CRAFTS 
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?licco!a spent his youth in Apulia, study- We need only look at a photograph of 
ng Roman sculpture and coins. ‘ Niccola’s reliefs at Pisa and a photograph 

The pulpit in the ancient Baptistery at Ghiberti s doors to see at once how 
^iena is larger and more profusely adorned. Itahan art had develofjed. These hrome 
J^iccola had a very serious ” fault— he reliefs are, reliefs, wonderful, for withm 
Crowded his compositions. For that luuits of this style of work the ^mlptor 
natter, Niccola did manv things wrongly f s ^rspective, and make his .more 
iccording to the canons of art ; his heads fejnter relief than the rest, 

ire too big,* his figures are too uneasy, composition is veiy fine-jplenty 

fhey all crowd to the front ; there is no space and no crowding to the front of 
Perspective. But the interest of Niccola huigmg-out figures, 
ies for us in his art seen, from the point of There is a cast of the second of these 
/lew of his period. Italy had been dead, doors in the South Kensington Museum, 
irtistically, so long. Here was the first and when we see the ten panel pictures, 
nan to do something vital in art. and realise that they were done in bronze, 

rHB WORK OF THE PUPILS WHO wc ate Hot Surprised that Micha^ Angdo 

1 FOLLOWED NICOOLA PI8AWO Said they were worthy to be the gates 

Niccola^s son Giovanni was also a of Paradise, 
sculptor, but more of a jog-trot nature, Ghiberti sj^it the best part ot thirty 
Still, the people of Pisa, who were intensely years on the Baptistery doors. Tliere is a 
interested in these new and beautiful lesson in work and patience for us ! This 
buildings and sculpture rising round them, sculptor lived from 1378 to 1455, and he 
were very thankful that Giovanni was left got through an extraordinary amount of 
when, about 1278, fine old Niccola died, work, mostly in lironze. He will always be 
** Thank God there is someone to carry on famous because of the Baptistery doors, 
the work,” they saif In effect neither ^ ohowdeo 

Giovanni nor Nxccola s many pupils earned A with olorious work 
on the master’s peculiar work. They were 
sculptors of a Wore realistic kind, and , T”' 

were more influenced by the art that was labors, like the statm>s o _ 
being produced in Flanders and France "v ,hi «nr.^=+Br!! 

than anything else. f f .f 

*cxrxi XI ^ r. lx XU- 1 ’ Siena, wliere he worked with Donatello 

With the next sculptor we are thinking Quercia, and the labour 

of, Lorenp Ghiberti Florence takes her ^hich he quarrelled 

place as the home and working centre of a jjjg ^val architect-sculptor, Brunel- 

number of gemuses who rise slowly to the ■ ^ g g^irring quarrel that roused 

stupendous height of Michael Angelo. Florence. Several of his minor broiwes 

^ Bargello, the national 

^ , . . . , museum m the old town. 

One of the most famous pieces of bronze 

relief work in the world is that of the When we look at the grea.t bronze 
Baptistery doors at Florence. These gates doors, we know without being told that 
are well known now because of the quality Ghilierti lived in an age of painters. Tlie 
ot their decoration ; they were for a whole feeling of the panels is pictorial 
generation or two a household word in all Perhaps this is why he had such an effect 
art communities in the neighbourhood of on the later painters of Florence ; his work 
Florence, because the governors of the seemed to be an undying inspiration. 
Baptistery ''arranged a competition among Another sculptor, a contemporary of 
sculptop to find the most worthy. Each the master of the bronze doors, a man 
competitor was given a quantity of brass, who also influenced painting veiy^ much 
and he was required to make a relief- was DonateUo. He lived from 1386 to 
panel of a certain size, showing the story 1466, and his life was like Ghiberti's in 
of Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac. ; this, that it was crowded with glorious 
■ Ghiberti’s panel was much the best of work. Donatello had a very lovable 
the i various competitors ; the next best nature, with a genius for friendship, and, 
was Brunelleschi's. For quite a time in the though his work set him above princes in 
history of Italian sculptors we come across worth, he retained to the end the gift of 
the phrase, be also competed for, the being easily pleased, and a love ot sim- 
Baptistery doors/* v : i f ^ ^'plidfy mlm daily Ufe, 
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•whose influence was lon^ felt. He ttui 
his followers worked chiefly in marble, 
and were most praiseworthy *in their gene-* 
ration for carving little tombs, reliefs, 
portraits, sweet-faced Madonnas — the kind 
of sculpture to be found in every fifteenth- 
century church of any note in Italy ;'the 
kind of sculpture we are inclined to take 
for granted and pass by, because it bears 
not the superscription of a great name.* 
The most important of Dcsiderio’s fol- 
lowers were Mino da Fiesole, Antonio 
Rossellino, and Benedetto da Majano. 
Rossellirio made a most lovely relief called 
the Nativity, which is in a church in 
Naples ; and there also is Da Majano’s 
Nativity. About this time Andrea and 
Jacopo Sansovino were working. Andrea’s 
best-known work is a very fine tomb in a 
church in Rome ; Jacopo’s a fine Bac- 
chus in the Florence Museum. 

Siena produced, among many minor 
sculptors and artists, the fine sculptor 
called Jacopo della Quercia. He lived 
from 1371 to 1438 ; his work was strong 
and realistic, much thought of by the 
artists and sculptors of his day« 

T he happy fountain in the 

OPEAT SQUARE OF SIENA 

One of Della Quercia’s earliest works was 
a set of sculptures for the Happy 
Fountain in the chief place in Siena. 
The original adornment of the fountain 
had been a statue of Venus dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Siena, probably a relic 
of Graeco-Roman art. The Sienese pre- 
sently fell on evil daj^s, and it occurred 
to them that their heathen goddess might 
have something to do with their disasters. 
So the3^ took the happ}-" goddess from the 
Happy Fountain, and adroitly buried her 
in the territory of Florence, their chief 
enem3^ Wlien peaceful days came again, 
the men in power in Siena asked Jacopo 
della Quercia for a new adornment. The 
sculptor, taking a lesson from the past, 
made the Happy Fountain most thoroughly 
Christian. He sculptured for it a number 
of beautiful statuettes, including figures 
to represent the Christian virtues. 

For the rest of his life, in tribute to the 
fine work he had put into this sculpture, 
Jacopo was known as Jacopo della Fonte. 

Another early work by him is the lovely 
tomb of Ilaiia del Carretto, now in Lucca 
Cathedral. Later he made some fine 
reliefs for the doors of the cliurch of San 
Fetronio, at- Bologna. The day came 
. when Jacopo was sorry he had undertaken 


this commission, for the folk of Siena and 
Bok^gna quarnsiled b^d about liiin. In 
the end tie was threatened by the authori- 
ties of his native town with a fine of one 
hundred gold florins if he did not n^turn 
at once. Jacopo hastened to return, being 
too poor, like most artists, to pay such an 
enormous sum ; and w'as at once threatened 
with another fine of one hundred golden 
florins if he should leave Siena without 
permission, and until a certain bronze 
relief was done for the cathedral. 

Enviable days, and emdabie people, to 
care so much about a piece of sculpture as 
to quarrel about it 1 

W HOLE FAJVIILIES WHO WON FANtE 
IN THE REALMS OF ART 

Most of Jacopo’s time was sjient in 
between Siena and Bologna, making 
statues, I'cliefs, and moniiint *nts. Amtuig 
those sculptures arc a number of relitds for 
the inside of the door of ilu! church at 
Bologna. These are uiunpial in merit, but 
in part show the sculptor at liis bc.st. The 
siibjk‘cts are taken from the Old Tcslaiiauit. 

In tlie South Kensington Museuiu arc 
several ]>ieces by jacGpo,iiidiuling t wo tcjTa- 
cotta reliefs of the H0I3/ Mother and Balie. 

One of the most interesting featiu<‘.s of 
fifteenth-century Florentine art was the 
existence of whole familes who worked 
together as painters or sculptors. It often 
happened, as in the case of the Rossellini, 
that one member, Antonio, was worthier 
of fame than the rest. Another artist 
family was the Majani, of whom Benedetto 
was the chief. The most remarkable family 
in man}?' ways w^ere the Della Robbias : 
and the work begun by the first, Luca 
della Robbia, was carried on by his 
nephew and his sons. 

H ow DELLA ROBBIA^S WORK DIFFERED 
FROM THE WORK OF DONATELLO 

The Della Robbia sculpture was of a 
distinct kind, and formed a tradition of 
its own which lived in Ital}^ a long tiuK‘. 
Luca began, like most sculptors, working 
at small heads and jiortraits and reliefs. 
His most important work, before he 
branched off on to the true Della Robbia 
craft, was the carving in marble of the 
organ gallery front in the Cathedral, 
which was opposite the singing gallery 
sculptured by Donatello. In these com- 
petitive works we can see the essential 
difference between Donatello and Luca ; 
Donatello chiselled strength and vigour 
into his cherubs, the other a harmonious 
grace which was the keynote of his work. 
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A QROUf OF VIVID CHORIS|gRS FROM DELLA ROtBiA’S FAMOUS SiNOIMG GALLERY 















A - LITTLE CHILD. BV AMDRfA 
■■ DiLLA-a0IBI4': 


THE PRISONER. BY 
NfCHAEL ANGELO 


A BEAUTIEUi FULPIT, IY 
GIOVANNI FISAMO 


THE VISSTATJON. BY ANDREA 


A-COLOURiP TERRA-COTTA, BY GIOVANNI 
4' DilLA ROBBIA 
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THE madonna with CHWST AND ST. JOHN 
BY MICHAEL ANGELO 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S PATHETIC GIIOUP IN 
ST. PgTBE'S 
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A YOUNG CHILD'S HEAD. 
DONATELLO 




MICHASL ANGELOVS lOHiNlID 
MEDICI 
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LUCA DilLA ROSSIA3 SINOIHG OALLgiV IN FLORENCE 
Thf^a pictufiS are rcprodmce'd by cowrtgsy of Messrs, Allntri, Afidersoitj Brogl, M^insell, and .Otiters 
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about, stooping to the ground for a trifle. 
Whereas, as wc know, the man was merc^ly 
picking the first daisy to show hi.^ baby 
girl at iiome. 

As we have already said, Dcnndiiio had 
a better influence on posterity than 
Michael At igelo 1 lecaust* he was saner. Wlum 
a sculptor saw a Donatello statue, 
thing fine and strong and natural in it 
made him hate himself for any little 
mannerisms. When a sculptor saw a 
i^Iicliael Angelo statue or painting— wliich 
was really statuary in line— lie was so lost 
in admiration of its unearthly toasted 
grandeur that he went straightway and 
got a model to contort liimself into a 
position that he could not maintain five 
minutes without fainting, and then the 
sculptor began to model his figure on 
those lines* The result was a weak study 
in anatomy, filled with the most copyable 
of Michael Angelo's mannerisms. 

f ME WONDERFUt GENIUS WHO STANDS 
APART FROM ALL OTHER MEN IN ART 

And this emotion, this twisted grandeur 
which the poor imitator struggled so Irard 
to express, was achieved by Michael Angelo 
because he could not help it ; he thought 
that way, felt that way, had just such 
visions. He abhorred the very idea of 
imitating anything himself. He simply 
- hewed marble according to his own ideas. 
We see, now, that he was a great genius, 

' but a bad master. Instead of founding a 
school, he founded a company of imitators 
; of Ms mannerisms. He stands apart ; 
v was unique, and should not be taken, by 
' everyday people as a model. 

We know that part of Michael Angelo's 
. time was given, under protest, to making 
wall pictures at the Pope's command. 
His earliest reliet dealt with a classical 
’’ story— the battle of Hercules and the 
centaurs. When he was only eighteen he 
hewed a marble Hercules about seven and 
a half feet high. 

A little later he was ordered to Rome, 
and one of the first things he carved was a 
;Pietk — a figure of Mary with the dead 
Clrrist — ^which is now above the altar in 
ry one of St. Peter's, A Madonna 

. 0 md Child, carved by him, is now at Bruges. 

. 'f : The next great work was the immortal 
.. , 'David carved by tMs genius out of a 
' i colossal block of marble with nothing to 
. him saye a tiny wax model he had 

-made. : The David showed what Michael 
; , Angelo cbifld dp; this huge, lanhy, un- 


g<xl, filled Florence with amaMment and 
is now one of her chief treasures. 

The most wonderful and memorable 
vvcjrk, after the David, are the tombs for 
laxen/.o and Giiiliauo Medici. There is 
a lofty grandeur in this work. The figure 
of Lorenzo bears no resemblance to 
the Medici prince ; it is a great being 
ineilitating profoundly. Both the tombs 
are lanamented by recumbent figures of 
Day and Kight, and these, again, are the 
subjects of powerful thought.. 

^HE mighty figure of MOSES FILLED 
I ^^11-1.1 Tf-me ANGER OF GOD 

A magnificent tomb for one of the 
popes was designed by Michael Angelo, but 
the plan fell through owing to the vaeilla- 
tions of the patron. Later on the sculptor . 
returned to a modified idea, and directed 
the work. The only sculpture for the 
tomb which he actually finislied is the 
mighty figure of Moses. It is now in the 
church of St. Peter in Vinculis, in Romt?. 
Among the works for this tomb, which he 
left unfinished, are two figures of slaves, 
and these alone, twisted, savage forms, 
show his peculiar genius. They are now 

in the Louvre, It was these works the 

Moses, quivering witli God's anger, (lie 
David, the painting of the Last Judgment 
in the Sisline Chapel, and the unfinislied 
slaves — which evoked a kind of stupe- 
faction among the artists who saw them. 
Sculpture and frescoes taken together, 
Michael Angelo was, in himself, one of art's 
revolutions. He was the last great Floren- 
tine, the last great sculptor of Italy. 

T he men with whom cleverness 

TOOK THE FLACE OF GENIUS 

After him came a number of men in 
. whose work cleverness took tlie place of 
genius. There were also a few artist.s 
gifted in a smaller way, like Cellini, of 
whom we shall be thinking- later, as a 
fine craftsman, and Giovanni Bologna, a 
Frenchman by birth who worked in Italy. 
Giovanni's best figure is the Mercury 
taking flight, in the Florence Museum. 

A hundred years after Michael Angelo a 
sculptor was at work, Bernini, whom the 
people hailed as another Michael Angelo. 
This judgment shows how far Italy was 
from her prime. Bernini was bom in 
Naples and made a number of statues, all 
full of gestures and tricks, and lacking the 
essentiS poise of ^eat sculpture. He was 
the chief artistic influence in Rome in his 
d^y, but it was a Rome, which had for- 
gotten her greatness. 
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GROUPS OURSELVES CHAPTER 37 

The Wonderful House We Live In. and Our Place in the World 


The Houses of Parliament at Westminster 


PARLIAMENT AND HOW IT WORKS 


|n all countries and in ail ages men have The events which have led to this great 
been glad to submit to the rule of the change in the position of the British King 
best of their kind. represent a continuous development of 

The savage tribe found in some wise the conception of democratic rule, the rule 
and doughty warrior a commander who of the people for the p<.‘D|)ie hy the people, 
could lead them in war and guide them in The King acts as head of our demncratic 
peace. Still today, in the‘ most advanced Stale, and his acts are thus the acts of 
civilisations, men instinctively look for llie people tliemselvi's, expressing their 
leadership, and it is rarely that in time di^sires through Parliament, 
of trial, a nation fails to lind some man The King dues not even preside over 
of distinction who seems to the great the Council of the nation. This change 
majority to embody the nation's spirit, came about in the reign of George the 
As the cricket club finds its captain, so the First, the German King of England who 
tribe or the nation finds its chieftain. could not speak Ffirglish. 

The earty English called their leaders The nation is governed under a corn- 
kings, but our own kings liave ceased to be plicated system of law and custom which 
law-givers or leaders in battle. They have we call the British Constitution. In 
become by a long process of change the respect of many important matters the 
presidents of a free people. The King Constitution is unwritten, resting not on 
has become a personal embodiment of th<? written laws, but on custom. Many 
State, who exercises j>ower tlu*ough a coimtrie.s have a written Constitution 
Go\^ernment chosen by the people and which sets out clearly what can and 
responsible to the Council of the Nation, cannot be done by the governing institu- 
the Parliament elected by the people. tions ; but the advantage of an unwritten 
Nominally the King still retains his Constitution is that it can be changed to 
ancient powers of making laws, appointing suit new needs. 

ministers, conferring honours, or even of The process by which we citizens chose 
declaring war ; but in practice the King our actual rulers in Great Britain is 
is the servant of the nation, and always familiar to us all. The country is divided 
assents to laws passed by both Houses into sections of town and country which 
of Parliament. we call Constituencies, and each of these 
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TWO ortOUPS OF 
HAT aOVERN TH« 


of Parliament, although still we 
organic connection in the fact 
he House of Lords remains the 




4 ^st Law Court of Appeal, and the 
hold lift:* {>renig‘es. One of the 
trst rhanges whicii liava otrnrrod in 
d<'V<*lopnH‘nt of Parliament was that 
r.rtiiiruons fonglit for, and w’on tin* sole 
i of voting supplies— which means the 
t td raising money needed for {.hr* 
loses of grmiinneiit. 
be two Houses of Fnrliaincnt, Lords 
(‘ornmons, mocit in great rootns at 
aminster which lie in tin* same* stiaight 
. They arc connected by a long 
idor, in the middle of whkli is a l>ig 
)y. This long corridor is in a straight 
with the centre of the House of Lords 
ane side, and the centre of the House of 
imons on the other. A I one end of this 
is the King's Throne in the House of 
ds and at the other end is the Speaker s 
lir in the House of Commons. 

L General Election having taken place 
newly-elected members asseml)le in 
House of Comnions, and ta.ke the r>uih 
allegiance. Tlu^ formal i}}H?ni!!g of 
iiament tlien takes pla<.:e. iltis is 
.ally perfonned l:>y the Eing iiirnseU who 
s to tlie House of L.ords for the |>uq)ose. 


E SPEECH FROM THE THRONE WHEN 
THE KING OPENS PARLIAMENT 


sisting of the Members of Parliament who 
are actually elected representatives of the 
people themselves. 

Parliament has developed through long 
centuries of change. The early Paiiia- 
: ments were really meetings of the King’s 
Councillors, together with the judges and 
bishops and some of the earls and barons. 
The City Burgesses and Knights of the 
Shire, who were the first repi'csentatives of 
the nation, w^ere summoned to appear be- 
fore Parliament, and did so humbly with 
their chief spokesman, who came to be 
, called the Speaker, at their head. 

T-HE GREAT RIGHT WHICH THE COMMONS 
1 FOUGHT FOR AND WON 

. In time this National Council passed 
. through remarkable changes. The peers 
and bishops concentrated in the House of 
Lords. The representatives of the people 
/deliberated by themselves and formed the 
; , • House of Commons. The judges ceased to 


In declaring ParliauKiU open tfie con- 
stitutional usage is for the King to make a 
speech in which the policy a.mi intentions 
of the Government are briefly stated. This 
is called tlie King’s Speech. But it is not 
the King's Speecli at all, but a statement 
carefiillv written by the King's ministers 


to be read by the King. 


is the 


greater part of the speech with wlilcli 
•King George opened the new* session of 
Parliament in February, 1917. 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

For the tliird : iine in succession I summon you 
to your deliberations in tlie midst of war. 

Certain overtures, of which yrni are aware, 
have been made by the enemy with a view to die 
opening of peace negotiations. Their tenor, how- 
ever, indicated no possible basis fr>r peace. 

My people throughout the Empire and my 
faithful and heroic Allies remain steadfastly and 
unanimously resolved to secure the just demands 
for reparation and restitution in respect of the 
past and the guarantees for the future which w^e 
regard as essential to the progress of civilisation. 
In response to an invitation from the President 
of the United States of America, we have outlined, 
so far as can be done at present, the general 





1 House of Lords remains the objects necessarily implied by these aims , * * 
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PARLIAMENT AND HOW IT WORKS 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons^ 

You will be asked to make the necessary pro- 
vision for the elective prosecution of the war.. 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The accomplishment of the task to which I 
have set my hand will entail unsparing demands 
upon the energies and resources of ail my sub- 
jects. I am assured, however, thatmy people 
will respond to every call necessary for the 
success of our cause with the same indomitable 
ardour and devotion that have filled me with 
pride and gratitude since the war began. 

If it had been a time of peace instead of 
war, the speech would have referred to pro- 
posed new laws. It is important to notice 
that the King opens his speech by address- 
ing My Lords, and Gentlemen, but that in 
the middle of it he breaks oil and addresses 
the Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
specially on liiianGe. That is because the 
House of Commons has the sole consHUi- 
tional right to deal with money matters . 

The members of the House of Commons 
are summoned to the House of Lords to 
hear the King make his speech, and they go 
in procession down the long corridor headed 
Iw theii S|,-)eaker. 

T he thhee functions of the 

HOUSE OF COIVlfViONS 

Parliament thus being opened, debates 
begin in both blouses, and the first thing 
done is to discuss the King s Speech, which 
gives an opportimity to raise any question, 
imr example, if a Member thinks the 
Government is not attending to a certain 
duty lie can at once complain that it is not 
mentioned in the King's Speech . 

The House of Commons has three dis- 
tinct functions. It decides what money 
shall be raised and how it shall be spent ; 
it makes new laws or amends old ones ; 
it controls the administration of law. 

As to the veiy important matter of 
spending mone\' and raising taxes, the 
Commons, for the purpose of guarding 
the taxpayer's interests, resolves itself for a 
long part of the session into what is called 
Committee of Supply, and examines in 
detail the money requinmients of every 
department of the Government, whether 
it be the Army, or the Navy, or the 
Educational Department, or the National 
Gallery, or the Board of Agriculture. 
Every sum of money required has to be 
voted, and thus an opportunity is given to 
criticise unnecessary expenditure or discuss 
grievances. This is a very important part 
of the work of the House. 




As to naising money, the Minister of 
Finauce, who is called the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, produces each year a statement 
showing what the Government estimates 
it will have to spcuid, and what taxes it 
proposes to levy to meet the expenses. 
This statement is called the Budget, and 
the Chancellor's proposals arc embodied in 
an Act of Parliament called the Finance 
Act, which has to be passed into law by 
the Commons, the House of Lords having 
no power to refuse to pass it. r 

T he bight of the house of lords 

TO REJECT A COIUIVIOIMS BILL 

As to making new laws, or amending old 
ones, nearly all important measures are 
first introduced into the Gomrnons, and 
then introduced into the Lords. When 
both Houses have passed a measure, the 
King form all}? gi\a:*s his Assent, and an Act 
of Parliament is made. The peers have 
the right to refuse to pass a, measure passed 
by the House of Commons, but only a 
limited right. This limitation of tlie power 
of the Lords was made in 1911, when it was 
enacted that if a Public Bill was passed by 
the House of Commons in tliree successive 
sessions, it should receive tlie Royal Assent 
even if the House of Lords rejected it. 

When a new law is introduced into 
Parliament il ls called a Bill, and the Bill 
does not become an Act until it receiver 
the Royal Asseiit. Any private member 
can introduce a Bill , and scores of measures 
are thus introduced, but Governments take 
up> so much of the time of Parliament that, 
unless a private member can get the 
Government to back his Bill, and es- 
p)eciany to give him time, he has little 
chance of getting it through. In twenty 
3?earsfew private ni embers have succeeded 
in making new Acts of Parliament. 

H ow A BILL. BECOrVIES AN 
act of FABLIAIVIENT 

Hv<*n the Goveinmciit itself often finds 
it difficult enough to ]>ass ii Bill tlirough 
Parliament. 'The procedure is long and 
tedious. First the Bill is presented to the 
House and formally given a First Reading. 
Then comes the really important battle on 
the principle of the Bill, the debate on the 
Second Reading. The Minister in charge of 
the Bill then makes a speech explaining it, 
a debate follows—which may extend in the 
case of an important Bill to 'several days — 
and there is then a division. If the Bill 
secures a majority of votes it is said to have 
passed the Second Reading, and it is then ^ •' 
referred to a committee, which may be 
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either a committee of the wht>le House, 
a grand committee of a st'clion of the 
House, or a special committee funncil for 
the purpose ► 

In Committee the Bill is examinc*il clausi* 
by clause and line by line, and it sonietiines 
takes weeks to hamtiKjr it out. Tlie Bill is 
almost sure to be alttn'CcL sonauimes a 
little, and sornetiim*s great deal Ihning 
thus litxui anuxided, the Bill is reporte<l 
to tile lionsv. by the Committee s Chairman, 
atid then* follows another stage of ex- 
aminalioii called the Re|)ort Stage. This 
consists of the detailed survey of the entire 
Bill b}’ the whole House. The Bill fmally 
comes up for Tliird Reading, when, if ft 
obtains a majority, it is passed as far as the 
House of Cr:)mmons is concerned. Then it 
goes to the Lords, who subject it to a some- 
what similar process, and if it pusses the 
Lords, tlie King, by his formal Assent, 
makes it an Act of Parliament. 


tuency, and so on, and tlie M.ik has more 
than a man can n-asonably find time to 
do. In prariice some members work very 
lianl, and others very little ; but forty-* 
eight hours in a day would not I'le enough 
to get through all tlie work a mem!)er finds 
waiting for him. 


T he solemn Heai^oNEiBiLfTv w the 

OFFICE. OF PHIIWIE IVIINISTEB 


T he TirviE-wASTif^a methoo of votino 
THAT WILL HAVE TO BE ALTEBEO 


The King's Government is a body of 
Members of Parhament chosen by the 
Prime Minister, wlm is chosen by the 
King ]:>ecausc he is the representative of 
the majority of the people who cast their 
votes. Tile Prime Minister is thus an 
exceedingly important man, and his 
powers are enormous. In choosing his 
colleagues he decides the fate of great 
measures, and the spirit of the adminis- 
tration of great offices. It is iiujiossible to 
exaggerate the degree of responsibility 
which rests on him, and all his waking 
hours are filled with anxieties. 


Voting in the House of Commons is a 
long and elaborate business. The members 
actually divide by trooping into lobbies : 

to the right, Noes to the left. In the 
lobbies they pass through naiTow gang- 
ways, where they are counted like sheep 
by the clerks. This wastes a lot of time, 
and ought to be altered, for sometimes an 
hour or more in a day is wasted by this 
rather childish method of counting. 


Next to that of Prime Minister, the most 
important officer of the Govermneiit is tiie 
Chmicellor of the Exchequer. He is usually 
regarded as tlie Prime Minister’s first 
lieutenant. It is his duty to safeguard the 
national purse, and to preserve the 
national credit. It is he who levies taxes. 




As to the administration of law, the 
House of Commons does its w^ork partly in 
Supply, when it has the chance to survey 
Government departments ; but it has 
other opportunities. Except on Fridays, 
each sitting of the House, after the 
chaplain has said prayer.s — we give the 
beautiful prayer on page 4516 — opens with 
an hour devoted to questions. This is a 
valuable means of directing attention to 
administration and other matters. For 
= example, if the postal service in a certain 
town became faulty, the member for that 
town would be sure to put down a question 
to. the Postmaster-General asking if he 
^ knew, of , the inefficiency, and if he would 
Take steps to remedy it, 

’ i A Member of Parliament who does his 
work thoroughly has a busy and exhausting 
time. ^ The House itself sits from early in 
The' afternoon until eleven at night, while 
the mornings are taken up by committees. 
Add to this all the correspondence, inter- 
views, journeys, meetings in the consti- 


Hardiy less important than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is the Foreign 
Minister — the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. To his hands our relations 
with other countries are entrusted, and 
he communicates with them through high 
officials abroad who are called Ambassa- 
dors, or through the Ambassadors of 
foreign countries resident in London. His 
is an office of anxious care and deep 
responsibility, for in it are invoivt^d the 
friendship or enmity of foreign nations, 
the possibilities of peace and war. 


B HITAIN'S PHfDE IN THE OEVEtOFIVIENT 
OF HER OVERSEAS DOrVIINIONS 




1: /'views, journeys, meetings iti the con 


The increasing importance of Imperial 
affairs has given great prominence of 
recent years to the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Time was when 
the Colonies were merely regarded as 
millstones round our necks, and there is a 
story^ that when, many garerations ago, a 
certain colony presented a petition to 
London for the provision of a bishop and 
clergy to care for their spiritual welfare, 
they were told by the Colonial Secretary 
not to worry about tlieir souls but to go 
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PARLIAMENT AND HOW IT WORKS 


back and grow tobacco. It was that sort 
of treatment which led to the loss of the 
North American colonies and to the 
American Declaration of Independence 
In our more enlightened day we take pride 
in the development of the Overseas 
Dominions, and the Colonial Secretar3^*s 
office is correspondingly exalted. 

T he ministers in charge of the 

DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC LIFE 

Then there is the Home Secx*etai;y, whose 
business is with the country's internal 
affairs. He has charge of bur prisons, 
and administers the Acts relating to 
factories, workshops, and mines. The 
Home Secretary is also responsible for the 
administration of the laws relating to 
Shops, Bird Protection, and Aliens, and he 
controls the police of London, except those 
of the City Corporation. It is on his 
advice that the King exercises the pre- 
rogative of mercy for criminals. 

There is a Health Minister, whose 
important business is to safeguard ph^-sical 
efficiency, and to administer the Housing 
Acts and to control Health Insurance. x\ 
Minister of Education cares for the training 
of the- nation's children. The Board of 
Trade concerns itself with industry and 
commerce, ports, and shipping. A Minister 
of Transport is responsible for railways. 

A Minister of Pensions looks after the 
millions of pensioners who are a sad 
legacy of the Great War. The Board of 
Agi'iculture and Fisheries has to do with 
the welfare of our farmers and our fisher- 
men-~~a strange combination in one office 
which provoked a Cockne}^ at a political 
meeting to call the office “ Fish and 
Chips/' A Minister of Labour watches 
labour questions, controls the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, and manages Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. A Minister called the 
Postmaster-General is the responsible lu'ad 
of the Post Office. 

TTHE LORD CHANCELLOR, THE ATTORNEY- 
t GENERAL, AND THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL 

The Prime Minister also appoints special 
Law Officers, the chief of whom is the Lord 
Chancellor, who sits on the historic wool- 
sack in the House of Lords. In the 
House of Commons the Law Officers are 
the Attorney-General and his lieutenant 
the Solicitor-General, whose legal know- 
ledge is indispensable in passing Bills. 

The defence of the country is entrusted 
to three departments— the War Office, the. 


Admiralty, and the Air Ministr\% each oi 
which is headed by a responsible Minister. 

All the Ministers named have assistants, 
called Under-Secretaries in some ckq:>nrl- 
ments and Parliamentary Secretaries in 
others. Together, this bod^^ of men form 
the Government. If the Prime Minister 
resigns, the entire Government resigns 
with him, and a new Prime Minister 
chooses fresh men. 

The Cabinet is generally formed of 
eighteen or twenty leading members of the 
Government, who meet in secret and whose 
proceedings are never published. It illus- 
trates the peculiar nature of the Briti.sh 
Constitution when we say that the Gabinet 
is quite outside and quite unknown to the 
law of the land. At this Cabinet all- 
important decisions are taken as to what 
new laws should he made, or what poIic.‘.\'^ 
followed, on any iniportant subject, or 
whether a dispute with some foreign 
country shall end in peace or war. 

T he men who stay while governments 

COME AND GOVERNMENTS GO 

Strangely, lou, until about half-way 
through the Great War, ihe Cabinet never 
kepi any record ’iehalcver of its pracredings. 
Howevei* important the business, hos/ever 
far-reaching the decisions made, no 
minutes wore recorded. This was altered 
in the war by Mr. Lloj'd George who, whcai 
he took office as Prime I'lilinister at the end 
of 1916, established a Cabinet Secretary’s 
department which for the first time took 
foraial note of what the Cabinet did, and 
recorded all its decisions. This was a very 
much-needed reform, and it again iiiuH- 
trates the changes which from time to 
time are made in the British Constitution 
with a minimum of disturbance. 

So much for the representative political 
government of the country. The actual 
work of administration is carried out by 
paid officials, who, fortunately, are no\ 
changed when the Government or the Par- 
liament changes. Each department is 
staffed by officials called Civil Servants 
The Civil* Service has a high reputation for 
integrity and public spirit, and its per- 
manent character greatly helps Britislx . 
government institutions. When a Govern- 
ment comes into office the new Ministexs 
find steady in their places the working 
officials who know all about their business, 
and who carry on essential work of the 
vState while Governments come and„gb., . 
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FLOWERS THAT GROW IN THE CORNFIELDS 
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CORN BUTTERCUP 


TOAi>-FLAX 


HARE’S-FOOT CLOVER 


SHEPHERD’S PURSE 


WILD LARKSPUR 


FOOL’S PARSLEY 


HENBANE 


WILD CARROT 


CHARLOCK 
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GROUP 10 PLANT LIFE chapter 37 

The Story of the Marvellous Plants that Cover the Earth 


Common Mallow 


FLOWERS OF THE CORNFIELD 


Detween the floweTs of the meadow 
and the flowers of the conitield 
there is one outstanding difference which 
strikes the student and the careful observer 
almost at once. It is that, while the 
meadow flowers are mostly perennials, 
growing year after year from the same 
root, the flowers of the cornfield are in 
most cases annuals™~growing from seed, 
flower, fruit, and die all in one year. 

The reason for this is obvious. The 
meadow is allowed to remain undisturbed 
year after year, and so perennial plants 
can flourish there ; but as the cornfield 
is disturbed every year perennials would 
become rooted up and destroyed. 

Of all cornfield flowers the most familiar 
is the common red poppy, and a field of 
ripe wheat well sprinkled with bright i*cd 
poppies is a beautiful sight for the nature 
lover or the art student, but a distressing 
sight for the faxiner and the agricultural 
expert. There are several oilier red 
poppies found growing in Britain, such as 


with the slender stem ; but there is another 
reason ; one side of the stalk grows more 
rapidly than the other. When, however, 
the flower is about to open, tlie concave 
side of the stalk begins growing more 
rapiidly than the other side, and this 
rights matters, and the flower Ixccomes 
erect once more. The two tliit'k hairy 
sepals which ha.ve protected tlu^ young 
flower then drop off, and the petals ap]X!ar 
'so crumpled that it seems impossible thiu- 
can ever become smoothed out. As the 
flower opens, however, the folds dis- 
appear and the petal becomes smooth and 
even. The brilliant scarlet coioiir is 
emphasized by the black patch in the 
lower part of each petal. 

The poppy produces no nectar, but is 
visited l)y all kinds of insects for its pifllen. 
These, as they crawl about among the 
stamens ami stigmas, eifoct the fertilisation 
of the flowers, either by cross or self- 
pollination, Polien caught on their bodies 
is rublxed off on the stigma of a flower, the 


the long smooth-headed poppy, the long stamens and petals fall off, and the pistil 
rough-headed poppy, and the round rough- grows into a large capsule full of tiny 
headed poppy, but all these have smaller round seeds. 


flowers than the common poppy. 

The flowers are borne on long stalks, 
well covered with bristly hairs, and at 
first the young flower nods on the stalk. 
This is partly due to its weight compared 


This is well worth careful study. It will 
be noticed that the flower-stalk remains 
erect, but the seeds in the capsule are 
protected from rain by a roof. This might 
suggest that the seeds are so imprisoned 
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as to be unable to escape. But siicli is mi in gravelly places. Tbe scentless mayweed 
the case. Just under the eaves of theVc^of is rather laller, has larger ilnwerheads, aucl 
the walls split into a series of small holes, l>lossoms'froni spring to autumm 
and as the capsule and stalk are swayctd of the tru<‘ diainomilcs two are familiar 
tibout from side to side by the wind the jn the ronUield. One of these is the eorn 
little ripe seeds are shaken out all round, diamomih*, a <iowny and mudtdin, inched 
and so the single plant gives rise to a plant with its leavi's cut into Itairdike 
colony. The pmmon poppy provides one segments, aunl flowers that have a yellow 
of the most interesting exampk^s of this 4isc and ray fl<mds. The flowers 

form of seed distribution. grow cm long stalks The other, the ox-eye, 

-rw®* blub cornflower ano its or yellow diamointle, is a very similar 

‘ SENSITIVENESS TO THE TOUCH plant but gFOws tiillcT, IS iBorc dowHv, and 

Perhaps the next niost conspicuous its lea,ves are less divided. The flowers are 
flower of the cornfield is tlie blue-bottle, larger than those of the corn chamomile, 
or cornflower, a member of the large and have vellow ray florets, 
composite family of plants and one of -phe groundsel, now used only as food 
our prettiest wild flowers It is generally small birds, is a very common plant in 
of a bright blue colour, but varieties arc the cornfields, and was once cultivated for 
not uncommon with white, dark purple, or purposes. Its name means 

rose-coloured petals. I he plant grows to OTj|i-swallower, and this is a re-fereiicc 
a height of about two ieet, witli an erect )r^Pi,undancc as a weeil. It is one of the 
stem, s ender and grooved, and has two femilv, but its blossoms are not 

kinds of leaves, the upper ones long ,e yge those of its relations. Still 

lance-shai).-d and the lower ones toothed. ^ composite plant of the mrnfic'ld is 

The cornflower is very sensitive. Wh m autiimmil hawkbit, a plant ' 

an insect touches the stamens the fllamc hvi high with nairnsv Onalird 

at once contract, and a mass of pollen iw on iIh- rib-, mid large, <lcep- 
forced out of the anther tube. We may flowers, 

this operation for ourselves by taking ya • if l^^ttLK-THisTLE, the favourite 
fine camebhair brush or a sharpened pencil- of the wild rabbit 

point and with it removing the pollen that the thistles, also memliers of the 

projects from the anther tube of a newly- ^^^asite family, two gixiw alnindantly 
opened flower. A whole thread of pollen •cornfleJds. (Jne is thecommeui sow- 

will come out of the tube. Another interest- thn ^ le, or miik-thistle, wliich is a fawnirite 

ing experiment to illustrate the sensitive- fooa-of rabbits. It grows two or three feet 

' ' . ness of the blue-bottle’s flower is to remove high, .has a thick, hollow stem from which, 

■ :y; - a few corollas from young flowers, slit them on pre'ring, exudes a milky juice. The 

I ' . _opeB, and put them in a watch-glass under long are armed with sniall, ]U'ick]\’ 

a bdi~|ar for a minute or two, to help them teeth, and the yellow flowers grow in* 

. reyive. Then, if wc touch the iilamcnls, clustered i-eads, dt^veloping into oiu*- 

'■ ! we shall see them writhe and contract in a ceiled and 'oue-sei'ded fruits containing 

' ;f marked manner. A beautiful blue many snow-white hairs, its relation, tlie 

dye used to be made from the cornflower, corn^ sow4hisrie^. , i^-olt#n-ibund growing 

' V, CORN MARIGOLD, A RELATION with it, mid is u largcT plant willi luighter 

L ; .; » OF THE OX-EYE DAISY yeliow flowers and generally iin un- 

The yellow ox-eye, or corn marigold, branched .stem, 
another very showy flower of the corn- Two familiar members of the pink 
is a close relation of the ox-cyc family are found growing in the conifiekl. 

■; ; \ daisy so familiar m meadows. It grows a One is the handsome corn-cockle, a tall, 

' y/f,. foot high, and is reaUy a chrysanthemum, erect plant with long, narrow leaves and 
‘ { Two of the feverfews are very common large piirplish-red flowers, the whole plant 

: i' in. comfldds, the wild chamomile and the being covered with long, soft, whitish 

, , ',.5, 1, corn feverfew, or scentless mayweed, hairs ; the other is the w-ell-known bladder 

, ; Wild chamomile grows about a foot high campion, or white bottle. This is similar 

, , and its flowers have the yellow central disc to the red campion of the hedgerow but, 

'V . - ; elevated in a conical form, the white raj’s, as its name implies, it ha.s white fl.owers, 

whiffliareratherlarge’, being toothed at the which are beautifully fragrant at night. 

;! " • fnd. The whole plant has nearly the same The lower part of the flower, or calyx, is 
' V - as the true chamomile, which .grows . inflated like a bladder, hence the popular 

•"'4542 ‘'"y-'l'' 
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\ mo^t marked manner. 


' mo^t marked manner. A beautiful blue 

i y dye used to be made from the cornflower. 

; CORN MARIGOLD, A RELATION 

L; » OF THE OX-EYE DAISY 

The yellow ox-eye, or corn marigold, 

‘ - another very showy flower of the corn- 
J-,. . ^ Hields, is a close relation of the ox-cyc 

I , daisy so familiar in meadows. It grows a 

' foot high, and is really a chrysanthemum. 

1 "’^ ' j ; 'Two of the feverfews are very common 
cornfields, the wild chamomile and the 
ci ; I corn feverfew, or scentless mayweed, 
' Wild chamomile grows about a foot high 
if ^ its flowers have the yellow^ central disc 

^ elevated in a conical form, the white rays, 
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FLOWERS OF THE CORNFIELD 


Lames bladder and bottle. Both the 
olonr and the fragrance at night are 
ievices to attract the night-flying moths 
v^hich fertilise the flowers. 

THE BARTSIA WITH ITS RED LEAVES 
* AND RINK FLOWERS 

There are several members of the 
igwort family in the cornfields, all very 
ateresting and attractive flowers. The 
ed bartsia is a little plant that rarely 
eaches a foot in height, and it has small 
eddish-green leaves and numerous spikes 
'f tiny pink flowers. It is found all over 
Lurope and in Russian Asia. The large 
xdiow-rattle is a sister plant of the com- 
[lon yellow-rattle or cock’s-comb of the 
iieadow, about which we read on page 206. 
t is, however, a taller plant, is much more 
iranched, and has its flowers in more 
rowded spikes. 

Yellow toad-flax; which has dense!}? 
rowded spikes of yellow flowers, is another 
Igwort often found growing in the corn- 
leld. The ivy-leaved speedwell, one of the 
CToiiicas and a sister of the better-known 
erniander speedwell of the hedgerow, 
lowers all the summer, and has a little 
due flower which causes it sometimes to 
►e mistaken for the forget-me-iiot, which 
5 not a veronica or speedwell but a 
ayqsotis; a member of the borage family, 
'hat family is best represented in the 
ornfields by the corn grom well, a little 
dant with narrow, haiiy leaves and small 
ream- white flowers. This plant has been 
arried almost all over the ^volid, and is 
ound in most places where wheat grows. 

Two members of the prinu'ose family 
TOW abundantly in the cornfields. They 
re the scarlet pimpernel and the blue 
dmpernel. The first is a veiy pretty little 
dant usually found prostrate on the 
round, while its sister with the bright lilue 
lowers grows more erect. Curiously 
noiigh, the blue pimpernel sometimes has 
ed flowers, and the scarlet pimpernel blue, 
hese varying also to pink and white. 

THE POOR IV1AN»S WEATHEB-QLASS WHICH 
I CLOSES AS THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Another name for the scarlet pimpernel 
5 poor man's weather-glass, this being a 
eference to the flower's habit of closing as 
oon as the sun goes in. The plant possesses 
ome acrid property, and birds have died 
rom eating its leaves. 

Several members of the buttercup 
amily grow among the corn. There is the 
orn crowfoot, or corn buttercup, with 
>ale yellow flowers h^f-an-inch across ; 

' ' ' r 7 V'lr 'V iv/: , ■ ■ ^ 


the larkspur, or delphinium, a native of the 
east Mediterranean region, long cultivated 
in our flower-gardens, and now a common 
weed, with showy flowers that are geiier- 
ally blue though sometimes reddisli oi 
white ; the pheasant's tye, a little plant 
with finely divided leaves and bright scar- 
let flowers ; and common mouse-tail, a 
tiny plant found in the damper parts of 
the cornfleid, with flowers so arranged as 
to show clearly the reason for its name. 

Two of the valerians are found among 
the corn: the common corn-salad, or 
iamb's lettuce, a smooth and brittle little 
plant with long, narrow leaves and tiny 
pale lilac flowers in dense heads at tlie ends 
of the stems, which was formerly cultivated 
for salads; and the toothed, or narrow- 
fruited corn-salad, with much-toothed 
leaves and flesh-coloured flowers. 

The cabbage family is represented by 
the wild mustard, or charlock, and this is 
very much in evidence in May and June, 
when some cornfields are all golden with 
its bright yellow flo\vers. Right up to 
August it blossoms, though with less pro- 
fusion ill the later months. 

T he flowers .of the wild carrot 

LOOKING LIKE A, BIRD’S. NEBT. 

There are several inembcjrs of the 
parsley famii}? growing commonly in the 
eornfield. One of these, the wild carrot, 
is easily recognised by concave umbels, 
or heads of flowers, resenibling in sha]>e a 
bird's nest, and this form has given rise 
to two names by which the plant is known 
to country children, the bird's nest, and 
the bee's nest. The plant is the ancestor 
of our luscious garden carrots, and no 
better example of the advantages of 
careful cultivation can be given than the 
carrot. The root of tlie wild plant is very 
small, almost WT>ody in texture^ and 
certainly would never be used as food 
except by iikui and women suffering from 
famine. Yet from it has been devedoped 
a really fine and valuable food. Probably 
a variety with a root larger and softer than 
usual was found, and transplanted in a 
garden by some early plant breeder. 

Fool's parsley, another member of tlie 
family, common in England, is a smooth, 
leafy annual, a slender plant about a foot 
high, with dark green leaves and umbels 
of white flowers. It is both evil-smeliing 
and poisonous, and is found in flower in 
July and August. 

Corn parsley, another iimbeiliferous 
plant, is a sister of the common carawa\ 
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that giveA tiie housewife her caraway ?^‘eck 
for cakes. It has a sieiider hraucheci 
stem which is, uevcrtlu’iess, very wiry and 
toufrh, and the flowers are siuail and 
white arul appear throngiioiit tiie sinunicr 
arud autiinui. 

The small bur parsley is a bushy plant* 
stidorn above a foot high, but imirh 
bi-anched and with characteristic parsley 
leaves. Its flowers are white or pink. 

XHHEE IV1EIVIBEB8 OF THE IVUISJT FAIVIILY 


beautiful name of the plant was given 
Ixaamst* in tlie old day:^ the were 

rousidered tiscdn! in {|is<N,ises of liu' ijeari, 
though Shak<‘S|'H‘are in A .Midr-nninai'- 
Night’s Dream calls it by the even more 
ronumtir name of love~ind<Ili‘iies-<. 


GHOWING AfVIONa THE CORN 


The mint or labiate family, so called 
l)ecaiise the mints Ix-dong to it and the 
flowers have what appear to be labia, or 
jips, is represented in the cornfield by the 
the corn mint, the corn woundw^ort, and 
the common red hemp-nettle. The corn 
mint is a low? spreading plant wdth a 
creeping rootstock and hairy stems and 
lea^a?s, It is a very variable plant in; 
stature, hairiness, and the size of the 
leaves. The small lilac flowers grow in 
dense whorls, and the whole plant has a 
strong mint smell. The corn woundwort, 
sometimes called field stachys, is a slender 
hairy plant with small flowers of a pule 
purple colour, and it is common all over 
England in cornfields, though, rare in 
Scotland mid Ireland. It has been carried 
to all parts of the world, and will even 
grow in tropical countries, but not in the 
extreme north. TJie red hemp-nettle 
flowers from July to October, and is found 
in gravelly and sandy cornfields. 

We should expect to find one of those 
beautiful pests, the bindweeds, in the 
cornfield, and are not disappointed. 


•HAKESPEARE’S ROr/IANTfO DEi 


OF THE WILD PANSY 
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A little western flower, 

Before mi1k«wlijtt% iiow^ purple with krvels wouiul 
And maidens call it Icwe-iividleness. 

A very handsonit^ flowt.?r of iIh* corn- 
field is the field scabious, a relatitm <if the 
teasel, it is a tall, bristly plant grcAving 
two or three feet high, with large", beautiful 
flowers of lilac. The henbane, a relation ol 
the deadly nightshade, often grows in the 
cornfield, where its funnel-shaped, cream- 
coloured flowws with piiiple vei ns are 
very conspicuous. The whole pliant has 
a strong and very disagnvahle 
something like that of mi('e, aiid as ir is 
strongly narcotic, especially wiuui tlu? 
seeds are opening, it should not 1 h‘ snirlt 
at all closely. In fact, it is a plant tt ^ ke^'p) 
away froni. An exiract of henliant* Is 
usc^d in medicine, to produce" rlie elh'Ct of 
opium without the unp>k‘asant syiH]>louis 
of that drug. Country ]>eopl,e used tf> 
smoke the capsules ami seeds (jf henl)a,ue 
as a remedy fur tootluu.be, luit the pratiitx" 
is extn.une.ly dangerous and coux uisions, 
and even temporary insanity, have id'tiut 
followed t])e smtiking. 

T he little cheeses which country 

■ CHILDREN PICK FROM' THE' NIALLOW ■ 

A striking flower often setui in tlie 
cornfield is the common mallow. ,lt is an 
erect pdant with several ascending steins, 
and is clothed witli hairs. The h.^aves, 
which are lobed tliougli not ver^-' dtM."ply 
divided, have a saw-hke edge, aiki tiie 
sliow\'^ flowers of lilac with crimson veins 
are extremely striking. I'hese flowers 
develop into flat fruits which the country 
children call cheeses, gatliering iheni in 
the unripe state aiul eating tluun in largi.^ 
numlxu's. They ha^'c not much flavour, 
but are fortunately harmless. The pollen 
of the mallow* is a very br‘autiful tjbject 
when seen under the microstajpe. The 
grains are studded with tiny punckles 
which attach themselves to tlie hairy legs 
of the bees visiting the mallow and so 
they get carried from flower to flower. 

Another plant of the cornfield is Venus’s 
looking-glass, a small plant with a rough, 
angular stem,, with rough leaves and 
purplish-blue flowers. It is a member of 
the bellflower family, which includes the 
harebell, the lobelia, and the rampions. 
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iROUP t1 COUNTRIES CHAPTER 

The Story of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Homelands 


The last ride of Rudolph, founder of the Hapsburg dynasty which collapsed in the Great War 


AUSTRIA’S RISE AND FALL 


N the storj-^ of Germany we see the of the German peoples for ever figliting 
immense importance of the great back the oncoming Slav races fix>ni the 
)uth-to-north highway of Europe, the east. This province is still called the East 
hine. Let us now turn to the great west- Kingdom, for that is the meaning of the 
ad-east highwa}^, the mighty Danube. name Austria, and from the kernel of the 
It is twice as long as the Rhine, for two States of Upper and Lower Austria on 
1 ere is a course of nearly 2000 miles the Danube the dominions of its rulers 
etween the bubbling spring of its source gradually spread over the kingdom of 
i the Black Forest and tlie delta of many Bohemia and Moravia to the noiih, over 
louths in the Black Sea. Some 400 tribu- the mountains that shut in Bohemia to a 
iries join it on this long journey from strip of country beyond the northern 
est to east— little rills In the Black slopes of the Carpathians, now called 
brest, icy streams from the snowy masses Galicia. Southwards, too, the Austrian 
i the Alps, full swelling rivers from the dominions spread, and absorbed Tirol, the 
rent circle of the Carpathians, besides the Eastern Alps, and the provinces between 
vers that drain Rumania and Bulgaria. the Danube and the Adriatic. 

From the earliest times the old peoples For 600 years tire story of Austria was 
f the world pressed out of Asia into the the story of the dealings of a famih?, the 
eart of Europe, chielly by the great high- family of the Hapsburgs, with their neigh- 
ay of the \ailley of the Danube. There bours. Wlien Rudol|.)h of Hapsl)urg, in 
■ere the old Celts, the early Teutons, and the thirteenth century, was chosen by the 
le later hordes who destroyed the old electors to head the German States as 
Ionian Fhnpire. The Danube was the Holy Roman Emperor, few guessed the 
iipire's chief boundary on the north. resolute character of the man who was to 

It was towards the end of the eighth do so much towards restoring law and 
mtury, when Charlemagne was steadily order, and in establishing the fortunes of 
ithering the rule of Europe into his his house. In the story of Germany we 
Tong hand, that a province grew into read of the ^extraordinary rise to power of 
lape on the Danube, near the end of the his descendants, of Maximilian, of Charles 
astern Alps. This w^as the boundary of' the Fifth, and many others, and how by 
hariemagne's empire, the eastern outpost conquest, by treaty, by marriages, they 

HE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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gained possession of Tirol, the Netherlands, 
and ’Spain with its golden empire stretch- 
ing out far west across the ocean. 

With some exceptions the title of Holy 
Roman Emperor remained with the Haps- 
burgs, causing them to be much mixed up 
with the : Pope and the kingdoms and 
duchies in Italy. Unhappily, the connec- 
tion with Spain, always ferventlj^ Roman 
Catholic, nourished in Austria a bitter 
spirit with regard to the Reformation, and 
during the teriible Thirty Years War the 
Hapsburgs were chiefly to blame for the 
prolonged rain and misery spread over 
all the German States, 

Bitter and cruel were the persecutions 
practised by the blouse of Austria in 
the States that fell under their despotic 
and naiTow rule, and nobody is sorry that 
it has now disappeared for ever, Mr. 
Gladstone once said that nobody could 
put his finger on a map of the world at 
any point and say with confidence, There 
Austria did good/' 


nrHECBUSHSNG OF THE BOHEWIIAN NATION 
* AND THE SPLITTING UP OF POLAND 


and bewildering were the changes that 
came to them through the centuries 
About the time W'iiliam of Normandy was 
conquering England the Poles were forcing 
their w^ay through the Carpathians and 
overrunning the great plains. Four 
hundred years later the King of Poland 
was chosen to be King of Bohemia. 


To the north of Austria lies Bohemia, 
the country of the Czechs, whose relations 
with Austria w^ere ever changing. Now? 
Austria was subject to Bohemia, and 
now Bohemia was subject to Austria. Long 
and gallant were the struggles made by 
the Bohemians to preserve their liberties 
and their distinctive language ; but the 
Austrians, though frequently checked, 
finally became stronger in their power 
over the country. 

At last, in the Thirty Years War, even 
the victories of the Swedish king, Gustavus 
Adolphus, could not save them, and for 
long years the stifling rule of Austria 
became fixed, so that progress and national 
feeling, and even language, seemed to be 
crushed But not hopelessly so. 

Bohemia took a brave share in the strug- 
gles for freedom that went on in Europe 
during last century, and many of her hard- 
ships , were removed at last. She won 
religious liberty, self-government, and re- 
i; presentation in Parliament at Vienna, and 
. freedom to revive Bohemian literature and 
! ‘ . art and the mother-tongue. 

y;: ,, Bohemia lies in the basin of the Elbe, 
which, like the Oder, drains to the north. 

■ ;riBy these rivers, through the encircling 
' ring of mountains, we pass to the province 
of Qalicia. This, tgo, was settled in the far 
past by a Slav nahbn,, the Poles. Constant 


T he little pieces of paper that 

CALLED THE TIROLESE TO AHIVIS 


When the Tudors were making them- 
selves absolute in England, Poland was ex- 
tending its borders in every direction, and 
securing reforms of many kinds. After 
that it lost its independence, regained it, 
lost it again, and suhered much. We see it 
flashing out in brave deeds — as in the relief 
of Vienna, when it drove away the Turks ; 
and then comes the sad story of the 
sharing-out of this ancient kingdom among 
stronger Powers, Austria’s share lying 
chiefly in the province of Galicia. 

South of the Danube other Slav races 
settled, as well as 'reutons and Italians, 
and many States of mixed nationalities 
grew up and were graduallv absorbiiHil by 
Austria. At Innslwuck, tlie capital of 
Tirol, is a bronze and marble memorial of 
the union of Tirol with Austria over 
500 years ago. The famous toml.i of the 
Emperor Maximilian is in the cathedral 
there, though he is buried elsewhere. But 
more interesting than all the reminders of 
kings in Innsbruck are the relics and 
inominient of the patriot Andreas Hofer, 
who made such noble and determined 
efforts to defend his fatherland from 
French oppression. “ It is time/' he 
wrote on little bits of paper, and cast them 
to the hiuTying streams to carry far and 
wide, and rouse the Tirol ese, ready and 
waiting to fly to arms at Ins call.' We 
read his story on page 894, 

Salzburg is another famous Austrian 
town south of the Danube. The town of 
Enns gives a link with English history in 
the times of the Crusades. Its walls were 
built with the money gathered to ipB.y the 
ransom of Richard the First when he was 
captured 011 his way home through Austria. 

T he ancient kingdojvi of Hungary and 

ITS THOUSAND YEARS OF STRUGGLE 

Of aU the neighbours with whom 
Austria fought with varying success as 
the years rolled on, the most distinct and 
considerable were the Hungarians. A 
century after the Austrian State was 
formed, a race of people from Asia, the 
Magyars, quite different from the Teutons 
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AUSTRIANS RISE AND FALL 

a stock and speech, burst through, a gap under foot by the Austrians. In 1868 
ri the Carpathian Mountains, swarmed Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was 
:own the great valley of the River Tisza, crowned King of Hxuigary with the ancient 
nd on to the Danube, settling about its crown of St/ Stephen, after promising to 
oiirse where it makes a deep bend to the govern according to the old constitution 
outh. The kingdom of Himgary, which of the cotuitry ; and so it came to pass 
/as thus founded, was iargm' than the that the blood of the patriots was not. 
nited States of Austria. Its constitution shed in vain through the long years of 
> perhaps older than the British Con- struggle ; for at last Hungary sat side by 
titution, and the story of its relations side> equal with Austria in the Dual ^ 
dth Austria is one of incessant struggle Mpnarchy: of the Danube. 

D preserve its ancient freedom. -j-he many and varied peoples of 

St. Stephen was Hungary's first king, A the old kingdoivi of Austria 
nd under him the Hungarians became a It must be remembered that there was 
dtled and civilised nation about a thou- no united Austrian nation, no common 
md years ago. He is a national hero. Austrian tongue ; but that the empire 
[uiigary has been called the “ bulwark consisted ^ of a leading German state, 
Qd shield of Christendom,'' so often did broken off from the rest of the German- 
withstand the attacks of tlie Moham- speaking peoples when Prussia rose To 
ledan Turks. The terror of these invaders be their head ; of various States which 
ong the old Danube highway hung over were fragments of other nationalities, some 
iirope for centuries, as Jhe terror of the still speaking their own language^ some 
anes hung over England. There w^as a more or less absorbed by their German 
ink's tax with which to organise resist- toIcts. Besides these, there was the 
ice or pacifv the invaders with bribes, independent nationality of the Hungarians, 
oland, Bohemia, and Austria had com of quite dlffmmt 

antly to fight them, but Hungary, owing and possessing its own speech, manners, 

) its position, had to bear the brunt of and coiistitution, 
leir devastations. With the Magyars of Hiinga 

low THE AUSTRIANS TRIED TO DESTROY With Austria oiily 111 rough the king, and 
I THE NATIONALITY OF THE HUNGARIANS hostile lu feeling towarcls the other races 
In the history of Hungary full of within the empire ; with Bohemia and 
‘Ogress, loss, Mliance with neighbours, Moravia, the most flourishing part of the 
id bitter irars with them, stand out dominions, inhabited largely by a Czech 
any great rulers and solcliers. One of population which gloried in its past and 
ese soldiers, John Hiinyadi, fought had never lost the hope of regaining 
avely as the champion of Christianity independence ; with Galicia peopled by 
:ainst the. Turks, but the Turks fought Poles in the west and Ukrainians in the 
tterly nnd ruined the country by their east ; with the Transylvanian Highlands 
irfare wdien a prince of the liouse of of Hungary chiefly peopled bv Rumanians 
apsburg w^as elected King of Hungary as w^hose sympathy flowed towards the coun- 
dl as of Bohemia. The Turks did not try of their own race and tongue ; with 
:e this, and for long years the unhappy Southern Tirol and Kustenland restless 
untry wm,s desolated by war. because their, populations were Italian ; 

But Austrian rule had come to stay with all its southern provinces — Carniola, 
ainst the wishes of the Hungarians. For Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia — filled 
er 300 3^cars there were oppressive taxes, with people of Slav origin, like the Czechs 
ings oi the people, and every effort Poles of the north, Austria w^^as. far 

ide to destroy the nationality, the Ian- more loosely held together than any other 
age, ^ and the free spirit of the country in Europe. 

ingarians. Hope revived at times, and small iviinobity that ooverned 

sre w'as a glimpse of freedom w^hen ,, , large and discontented majorities 
ingary w^as recognised as an independent Yet, instead of trying to secure greater 
tion, when the storm of the French compactness and a closer union between her 
volution w^as about to burst. But the ill-assorted parts, Austria sought further 
vileges were lost again, and it needed expansion in the direction where there was 
irs of patriotic endeavour through the greatest danger. Wlien the Turkish hold 
>t half of last century to wrest back, bit on the Balkan Peninsula began to slacken, 
bit, the ancient rights so long trampled Austria seized Bosnia and lierzegovma 
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Ppssession of Tirol, the Netherlands, and bewildering were the changes that 
Mid Vm with Its golden empire stretch- came to them through 1h o nturhs 
mg out far west across the ocean. About the time wSlLm of Nonnand^wns 

With some exceptions the title of Holv conquering England the Poles were forcing 
Roman Emperor remained with the Haps"- their way through the Carpathians and 
burgs, causing them to be much mixed up overrunning the great plains. Feur 
with the Pope and the kingdoms and hmidrcd years later the King of Poland 
duchies in Italy. Unhappily, the connec- chosen to be King of Bohemia, 
tion with Spain, always fervently Roman the little pieces of paper that 
Catholic, nourished in Austria a bitter * called the tirolese to arms 
spirit with regard to the Reformation, and WTien the Tudors were, making theui- 
duimg the terrible Thirty Years War the selves absolute in England, Poland was ex- 
Hapsburgs were chiefly_ to blame for the tending its borders in every direction aiid 
prolonged ruin and misery spread over securing reforms of many kinds. After 
all the German States. that it lost its independence, regained it 

Bitter and cruel were the persecutions again, and suffered much. " We see it 

piractiscd by the House of Austria in flcishing^ out in brave deeds — as iii the relief 
the States that fell under their despotic Vienna, when it drove away the Turks ; 
and narrow rule, and nobody is sorry that Q.i^d then comes the sad story of the 
it has now disappeared for ever/ kr, of this ancient kincTlom 

Gladstone once said that nobody could Powers, Austria V sliare I vine' 

put his finger on a map of the world at tlie province of Galicia, 

any point and say with confidence, There Damibo oilier Slav races 

Austria did good.'' settled, as well as ITutons and Ilalians, 

THE CRUSH I NQ OF THE BOHEivi IAN NATION G^t^d iiiaiiy Stales of mixed naiioiialities 
* and THE SPLITTING UP OF POLAND grcw lip and wcTo gradualiv absorbed by 

To the north of x\ustria lies Bohemia, Iniislamck, the eapital <if 

the country of the Czechs, whose relations ^ l.>ronze a.nd nnuide memorial of 

with Austria were ever changing. Now union of lirol with Austria, otvr 

Austria was subject to Bohemia, and years ago. Ihe famous tomb of the 

now Bohemia was subject to Austria. Long Maximilian is in the carin*dral 

and gallant were the struggles made by though he is buried elsewhcTc, But 

the Bohemians to pre-serve their liberties interesting than all the reruinders of 

and their distinctive language ,* but the Innsbruck are the relics and 

Austrians, though frequently checked, patriot Andreas Hofer, 

finally became stronger in their power and determined 

over the countr 3 ^ efforts to defend his fatherland from 

At last, in the Thirty Years War even opiyession. It is time,” he 

the victories of the Swedish king, Giistavus T of paper, and cast them 

Adolphus, could not save them, and for vvid? anrrnn'lT''''’T 

long years the stifling rifle of Austria C'.S’ , loust the Jiroiese, ready and 

became fixed, so that progress and national 

feeling and even k„|„a“ge, seemed to be »» I' 

crushed But not hopelessly so. balzbuig is another lamons Austrian 

Bohemia took a brave share ill the struo-- of the Danube. The town of 

gles for freedom that went o^in Eurji'e with English history in 

during last century, and many of her hard- £n ™-:i ^-^^ados. Its walls were 

ships were removed at last. She won « Rafhwd to pay the 

religious liberty, self-government and re- Richard the First when he w:is 

presentation in Parliament at Vienna and "'ay home throngh Austria, 

freedom to revive Bohemian literature and kingdom of Hungary and 

art and the mother-tongue. thousand years of struggle 

Bohemia lies in the basin of the Flb/^ Anc^f * with whom 

which, like the Oder drdns to the as 

By these rivers through the enHrrIW rolled on, the most distinct and 

of Galicia. This, too, iva-? settled iGhe far w, 7 “ ^"^tnan State was 

P« b. a Slav .b; IE rih'S dlS'»SE 
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AUSTRIANS RISE AND FALL. 

In stock and speech, burst through a gap 
in the Carpathian Mountains, ’’ ’ 

down tlie great valley of the River Tisza, 
and on to the Danube, settling about its 
course where it makes a deep bend to the 
south. The kingdom of Hungary, which 
was thus founded, w'as larger than the 
united States of Austria. Its constitution 
IS perhaps older than the British Con- 
stitution, and tlie story of its relations 
with Austria is one of incessant struggle 
to preserve its ancient freedom. 

St. Stephen was Hungary's 
and under him the Hung A 
settled and civilised nation about a thou- 
sand years ago. He 

Hungary has been '< 

and shield of Christendom 
it withstand the 
mcdaii Turks. The terror of the- 
along the old Danube highway luing over 
Europe for centuries, as dhe terror of the 
Danes bung over England. ThcTe was a 
lurk’s tax with wliich to organise resist- 
ance or pacify the in\a,uier 
Poland, Boliemia, 

stanth' to fight them, but Hungary, owing 
to its position, had to bear f.k .A 

their devastations. 

jjOW THE AUSTRIANS TRIED TO DESTROY 
I I the NATiONALITY OF THE HUNGARIANS 

In the history of Hungary 
progress, loss, alliance with neiglibours, 
and bitter wars with them, stand out 
many great rulers and soldiers. One of 
these soldiers, John Hunvadi, fought 
bravely as the champion of Christianity 
against the Turks, but the Turks fought 
bitterly and ruined the country by their 
warfare when a prince of the*' House of 
Hapsburg was elected King of Hiingarv as 
well as of Bohemia. The Turks did "not 
like this, and for long years the uiihappt^' 
country was doBolaterrijy war. 

But Austrian rule had 
against the wishes of the Hniigarians. I'or 
over 300 years there wre oppressive tuxes, 
risings of the people, and cvi.Ty effort 
made to destroy tlie nationality, the Ian- more 
guage, and the free spirit 
Hungarians. Hope revived at times, and 
there was a glimpse of freedom when 
Hungary was recognised as an independent 
nation, when the storm of the French 
Revolution was about to burst. But the 
privileges were lost again, and it needed 
years of patriotic endeavour through the 
farst half of last century to wrest back, bit 
by bit, the ancient rights so ' 


under foot by the Austrians. In 186S 

swarmed Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, was 
crowned King of Hungaiy' with the ancient 
crown of St. Stephen, after promising to 
govern according to the old constitihion 
of the country; and so it came to pass 
that the blood of the patriots was not 
shed in %'-ain through the long years of 
struggle : for at last Hungary sat side by 
side, equal with Austria in the Dual 
Monarchy of the Danube. 

■THE MANY AND VARIED PEOPLES OF 

first king, ‘ "'■he old kingdom of Austria 

;garians became a It must be remembered that there w’as 
— — no united Austrian nation, no common 
^ IS a na.tional hero. Austrian tongue; but that the empire 
called the “bulwark consisted of a leading German state, 
so often did broken off from the rest of tlie German- 
attacks of the Moham- speaking peoples when Prussia rose to 
ise invaders be their head ; of various Slates which 
were fragments of other nationalities, some 
still speaking their own languages, some 
more or less absorbed by their German 
rulers. Besides these, there was the 
■s with bribes, independent nationality of the Hungarians, 
and Austria had con- of quite different origin from the Germans, 
„ nnd possessing its own speech, manners^ 
the brunt of and constitution. 

With the, Magv'ars of Hungary united 
with Austria only ihrough the king, and 
f n .1 in feeling towards the other races 

full of within the empire; witli Bohemia and 
Moravia, the most flourishing part of the 
dominions, inhabited largely by a Czecli 
population which gloried in its past and 
had never lost the hope of regaining 
independence ; with Galicia peopled bv 
Poles in the west and Ukrainians in the 
east : with the Transylvanian Highlands 
of Hungary chiefly peopled by Rumanians 
whose sympathy flowed towards the coun- 
try of their own race and tongue ; with 
Southern Tirol and Eustenlaiid restless 
Realise their, populations were Italian 
come to stay with Ml it.s southern provinces — Caniioia,' 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia— filled 
with people of Slav origin, like the Czeclis 
and Poles of the north, Austria wa.s far 
loosely held together than any other 
of the country in Europe. 

THE SMALL MINORITY THAT GOVERNED 

. . . i- A RGE AND DISCONTENTED NIAJORITIES 
Yet, instead of trying to secure greater 
compactness and a closer union between her 
ill-assorted parts, Austria sought further 
expansion in the direction where there was 
greatest danger. When the Turkish hold 
- on the Balkan Peninsula began to slacken, 
ng trampled Austria seized Bosnia and Herzegovina as 
4547 . . _ J&iftS- 
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parts of her empire, tliough the people 
were overwhelmingly Slav in race. Little 
more than one-third of the people ^ of 
Austria were of the Germaivspeaking 
Austrian stock ; and barelj^ more than half 
the inhabitants of Hinigary were Magyars, 
or racial Hungarians. Thus throughout 
the Dual Empire there was government 
by a minority of ever- increasing and dis- 
contented majorities, who wished for the 
freedom they saw enjoyed by neighbouring 
races. Three-fifths of the population of the 
whole empire of Austria were of Slav origin. 

T he eveiuts that bbouqht europe*s 

OLDEST EMPIRE CRASHIIMQ DOWN 

These facts must be realised if we are 
to understand how, under stress of w^ar, 
the oldest empire in Europe crumbied 
suddenly into fragments. When the crash 
of defeat came, in the Great European 
War, more-than twenty million Slav people 
---Czechs, Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, and 
Serbs— formed themselves into two coun- 
tries, leaving the Austrians and Hun- 
gariaiis proper comparatively small States. 
Yet the amazing start of the wiir was an 
attempt to crusli out of existence the one 
free Slav country, Serbia. 

The heir to the Austrian crown having 
been murdered in the sumnnT of 1914, 
when visiting Sarajevo, the capital of 
Bosnia, the Austrian Government fixed 
the blame on the neighbouring country of 
Serbia, and imposed such terms of puiiish- 
ment that it was’ clear the murder w^as 
used only as an excuse for bringing Serbia 
under Austrian mastership. Germany 
arranged and supported these terms, and 
so hurried Austria to her doom — and the 
Peace of Europe with her. 

Of a population approaching fifty mil- 
lions, probably not half of the Austro- 
Hungarian people were in favour of the 
war, and in no direction was the Austrian 
offensive successful unless it wiis strengtli- 
ened by a mixture of German troops. 

T-HE new STATES FORMED AS A 


months of war. Three days before Bolnmia 
and Moravia had joined together and i^ro- 
claimed the Republic of CzechO'«Slo\ai,kia 
in the north ; wiiile the southtaai Slavs lutd 
agreed to form in the south, with S(Ti>ia, 
the kingdom of Greater Shu'ia (or Yugo- 
slavia). The yotmg Knipt'ror who hatl 
succeeded the old Emperor Francis Joseph, 
disappeared into private? life, and Austria 
and Hungary each formed a Republic, 
while Transylvania \vas annexed to tin* 
Kingdom of Rumania. Later, under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Southern Tirol, the Peninsula of Istria, 
and the district northwards known as 
Eustenlaiid, were ceded to Italy. Part of 
Galicia passed to the Russian State of 
Ukrainia, and part to Poland. 

These changes left the proud empire of 
Austria an entirely inland State, cut off 
from the sea by Jugo-Slavia and Italy, 
and reduced to a population of seven and a 
half millions ; while Hiinga,rv, confined 
to a region where the Magyar race is in a 
majority, now has a population of only 
ten millions. 

Thus, from the ruins of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire rise the two ci;)n- 
siderable Powers, CzcKho-SIovakia a.ml 
Yugo-Slavia, while Rumania, whi^L ab- 
sorbs Bukovina from Austria, I'ransyL 
vaiiia from Hungary, and Bessarabia from 
Russia, is nearly twice as large as Austria, 
and Hungary together, and iias, a million 
more population. 

T he SAD state of a city with 

CENTURIES OF HISTORY 

Though the Austrians, as a governing 
race, have never been successful, yet with 
people who are not governed by them they 
are liked, for they have cpurteotis manners 
a.ud none of the coarseness of the Prussian 
diaracter ; and they have Itorne their mis- 
fortunes as becomes a [jeople who have 
played a big part in history. 

Especially does the great city oi Weima, 


ir.. ■ 
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AUSTRIA’S RISE AND FALL 


Austria still has valuable mineral de- 
posits in St3^ria, Carinthia, and tower 
Austria, and opportunities for manu- 
facturing activity, but her richest indus- 
trial districts now belong to Czecho- 
slovakia, and Prague will grow as Vienna 
declines. A great deal of the country that 
is left her is mountainous and beautiful, as 
the remnant of Tirol around its lovely 
capital of Innsbruck, and the delightful 
Salzkammergut, a lake district like our 
own, but on a far greater scale, with the 
ancient town of Salzburg at its entrance. 
But these alluring mountain lands are 
Alpine, and their products do not support 
large populations. Of the dozen chief 
towns that once were Austria's proud 
boast, only Linz on the Danube and Graz 
in St3Tia remain to keep Vienna company. 

The greatest natural feature of the 
country, and the most helpful, is the noble 
Danube, which passes through the heart 
of the land in stately flow, coming from 


appeal of childhood, tinder the scourge of 
privation and the weaknesses that follow 
in its train, touched the hearts of the 
people of more prosperous nations, and 


thousands of children were brought into 


Bavaria and linking Vienna wflth the Hun- 


other lands to recover their strength and 
health, the British nation doing its full 
share in generous relief, both by receiving 
children as visitors and ministering to 
their wants in Vienna. 

To give more permanent assistance to a 
suffering nation' — ^^vhose people were suffer- 
ing for the most part in innocence — the 
League of Nations, in the autumn of 1922, 
worked out a scheme for the restoration of 
Austrian flnances wdthin two years under 
the control of a High Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the League. The Governments 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Czecho-SIovakia agreed to guarantee a 
loan of £2^,000,000 to meet the national 
deficit during two years if the Austrians 
would on their part carry out certain 
financial reforms. 


garian capital of Budapest, before it roars 
through the Iron Gates and reaches Bel- 
grade, the capital of Serbia, and then, 
crossing the Rumanian plain, makes the 
boundary between Rumania and Bulgaria. 

Once Austria was in a position to regard 
the Danube almost as her own. Now she 
is only one of the smaller partners in its 
usefulness to Central Europe. So have the 
mighty fallen ; so does unwarranted am- 


The Austrian Government exerted itself 


to woi'k in concert with the I.eaguc and the 


guaranteeing Powers, and though, at the 
end of the two years, the position of 
stability expected could not be fully sus- 
tained, the state of the country promised 
well for the future. 


bition bring the strongest to their doom. 


The condition of Austria after the war 
was so appalling that the sympathy of the 
world was drawn to her. Iiidustry was at 
a standstill. Financially the coinitry was 
ruined beyond recovery unless help from 
outside was available. Vienna was in a 
state approaching famine. Her children 
were suffeiing terribly from want. The 


Tliis international rescue of Austria from 
a condition of bankruptcy was the most 
substantial contribution the League of 
Nations had made to the renewed prosper- 
ity of the world during the early years of 
its existence, and showed how real its help 
might be in enabling nations to save from 
ruin a hapless neighbour State. The result 
was a veiy substantial inercase of Austrian 
iiidiisiry, and a renewal of |)ub]ic confi- 
dence ; and the new Austria has the good- 
will of all nations. 


THE STORY OF HUNGARY AND ITS PEOPLE 


The Hungarians, a nomadic race of 


Asiatic origin, burst into Europe about 
the year 900, under a leader named Arpad, 
A nation of horsemen, brave and terrible 
in battle, they thrust themselves like a 
wedge between the Slav races in Bohemia 
and Serbia, and settled in the fertile plain 
of the middle course of the Danube. 

About the year 1000 they were organised 
by a great elected king, Stephen, into a 
pow’'erfiLl nation, and the arrangements he 
made for governing the country, under a 
number of chosen nobles have left , some 
traces to the present day. 


The fame of Stephen, and of a later 
king named Matthias, left in Hungary a 
feeling in favour of kingship which has not 
yet subsided, and Hungary only accepted 
peaceable union with x\ustria by talcing 
the Austrian emperor as her owm king, 
and regarding herself as a separate 
country. Even now the feeling remains, 
and when, from out of the national ruin 
brought by the war, a Hungarian Republic 
emerged and arranged for a general elec- 
tion,^ the first act of the new Hungarian 
Parliament in 1920 was to elect, not a 
President but a Regent, and to announce 
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that, though .she had no king, Hungary 
remained a monarchy, governed hy a 
Royal Ministry. 

A glance at a map of Hungary as it 
was before iqiH shows it a coniiiry 
siirroiimli'd mountains, hroin tl,u’ 

Hungarian gate, near l^D^sslairg, whrn; 
the -Danube enters the countr\ ilirough a 
(leiilci Ixwweeii spurs of the A1]')S are.! 
Carjiathians, rnomitains ring tlie land 
northward in a gn.Sr semi-circle, til! liH*y 
spread out broadly in the hh'isi o\xr the 
whole province of ^Transylvania, and meet 


the ri^a^r again hoo milt 


at the 



Iron Gate rapids, \^'ht‘re the waterway 
comes the boundary l-Xlween Serl'>ia, and 
Rumania. To the westward outlying 
ridges of the soutli-eastern and Dinaric 
Alps skirt the cramtry, and cross Western 
Croatia till they pa.ss into the highlands 
of Bosnia and Serbia. 

T he obeat plain where the 

IVIAQYARS rVIADE THEIR HOIVIES 

The central part of this mountain 
circle Is a great plain with the Danube 
passing through the middle of it, and 
receiving from the Carpathians the trib- 
utary river Tisza and the Transylvanian 
Maros, and from the Alps the Drave and 
the Save. The foothills of the Carpathians 
extend a hundred miles to the plain. 

It was in this plain that tiie Magyar 
race made its borne, first as a nomadic 
cattle and horse-rearing people, and then 
as settled agriculturists ; and though, 
by its warlike energy and central position 
it has held the Slav peoples around as 
subject races, it has never been able to 
win their hearts or wean them from their 
^ own languages. ^ 

Thus the Transylvanian hills were in- 
habited by a majority of Rumanians, and 
the lower or southern part of the plain by 
Rumanians and Serbs ; while the Carpa- 
thian slopes, to the very edge of the plain 
in the north, or beyond it, were peopled by 
Slovaks, allied in race to the Czechs of 
Moravia ; and in the south, between the 
Drave and the Save, in Slavonia and 
Croatia, the mass of the people were closely 
allied in race mid speech to the Serbs. 

break-up op hunoary and the 
y: I DROVrrH OF SURROUNOINQ STATES 

- - When the crash of the Great War came, 
these surrounding races, who had never 
,been reconciled in feeling with the Hun- 
gOTans, broke away and joined the new 
countries that -were- foriiung, drawn to- 
gether by similarity of race and language. 


Ihm all the Tran.yvlvanian higldands 
and' the, eastern. /edge 'of the .plain' passed 
i.iWT ui IGonania. The Carpathian high- 
Luitb aiid tli*' utirihern edge of tlie plain, 
iuhabiitef! by Slovaks, eagerly joinetl 
with ilie Slav Czechs of Bolieiniri and 
Moravia, who liad seceded froni Austria 
and made' up the new republic of Czeclio- 
Siovakia : while another section of the 
|H‘ 0 |>le of the suuthern part of tlie pTiiu 
joinc;d Serlna to form what is nenv called 
Yngo-Sla\ia, along with the inhabitants 
of tile two Hungarian provinces of Slav- 
onia and Croatia, and the Austrian pro- 
\'ince.s of Carniola, Bo.snia, Herzegovina, 
and Dalmatia, 

In this way an enormously large 
Rumania was formed on the eastern side 
of Hungary, an enormously enlarged 
Serbia on the south, and a new countr\' of 
Czecho-SIovakia on the nc»rth : while 
Hungary itself was left; with less tlian half 
its .}K>|)ii!ation and much less ihan half 
its territory, and something like a million 
Mag^'ars were included, as a small miaorily, 
in the fringes of the three laials that iiad 
pared Hungary douai into a small, com- 
pact, almost exclusively Magyar state. 

T he liberty that HUNaARV strove 
' -.FOR BUT DENIED ..TO OTHERS ' ■ 

For this diminution of her tiTritory 
Hungary evas iierself largely to ])knnc. 
No peO])le had struggled more brav't'lv 
than the Hungarians for their own 
liberty in the past : but when they 
gained their independence from Austria, 
and ranked in the empires as an equal 
State, they had not treated the Croats, 
Slovenes, Slovaks, and Rumanians with- 
in their borders as they wished to be 
treated themsei\’'es, but had tried to 
suppress the languages and usages which 
the Slav races cherished. When the 
Hiingariaa kingdom, whidi had zealously 
favoured the war as likely to give it more 
power, found itself on the bcxiten side, the 
peo}>Ie fell into powerless disuiiiom The 
capital, Budapest, gave itself iq.) to an 
orgy of brutal communism under Jewish 
dictators, while the country people were 
nerveless and disorganised', so that the 
Rumanians occupied by force the lands 
which they thought were theirs by 
s^mipathy and race. 

No country was treated more severely 
than Hungary after the war, because oh 
every hand she lost districts in which con- 
siderable numbers of Hungarians lived, 
though they did not form a majority of the 
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inhabitants. Outside the central plain the 
provinces taken from Hungary were hers 
only by annexation, and naturally joined 
their kinsmen in the adjacent lands, but 
the plain was Hungarian by long historical 
occupation, though its fringes had mixed ; 
populations. The drawing of the frontier 
line was specially difficult, as historical 
claims clashed with numerical racial 
claims. Hungary, as the loser in the war, 
came off second best whenever these 
claims were balanced against each other. 

The Rumanians asserted that wlien their 
country was over-run during the war 
Hungary stripped them of much of their 
agricultural wealth in stock and machinery, 
and they in return invaded Hungary and 
retook what they could find, ancl perhaps 
more. Hungary eind Traiisyivania were 
lands where large estates were common, 
and after the war Rumania, as part of tier 
internal polic}^ of national re-organisation, 
divided all estates of a certain size (lOO 
hectares) among the local peasant culti- 
vators, thus penalising the Hungarian 

THE CZEGHO-SLOVAKS 

The independence of Czecho-Slovakia was 
proclaimed on October 28, 1918, a fortnight 
before the Armistice was signed between 
Germany and the Allied Powers that were 
opposing her in the Great War, 

The formation of this new republic was a 
sticking proof of the influences over man- 
kind of descent from races that are akin 
and of historical pride. A large majority 
of the people of* Bohemia and Moravia 
(included previously . in Austi'ia), of 
Sovakia (included previoush^in liungary), 
and of Upper Silesia (partly included in 
Austria and partly in Prussia), u'cre of 
Slav origin, and spoke either The Czech 
language or dialects allied to it. With 
them went a smaU block of Ruthenians (of 
Russian race) who adjoined Slovakia south 
of the Carpathians, north of Transylvania, 
and west of Bukovina. All these peoples 
swiftly made up their minds to join in 
cordial unity, and to revive the glorioixs 
memory of the old kingdom of Bohemia. 

No movement of peoples following the 
war awakened more ardent interest in other 
lands, for the Czechs had long been out of 
sympathy with Germans, Austrians, and 
Hungarians alike, and their national feel- 
ing had been growing strongly through the 
nineteenth century in politics and litera- 
ture. It had shown itself in the Austrian 
and Hungarian Parliaments and in books 


landowners. So there was not only natioiuii 
loss of territory but individual loss of land 
which was hard to bear. 

The Hungarians as a proud, conquering, 
and hitherto dominant people, felt keenly 
the loss of territory associated with their 
early history. Thus Estergrom (or Gran) 
which was the capital of Hungary in the 
reign of Stephen the First and is still the 
ecclesiastical c£ipital (Or what Canterbury 
is to England) is now only divided from 
Czeclio-Slovakia by the Danube ; and 
Pressburg, which for centuries was the 
capital of the colmtr3^ is now (under the 
name of Bratislava) the capital of Slovakia, 
a province of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Hungary, how^ever, is still left with the 
richest of its lands, a country with iinmcnse 
agricultural resourcejs, connected closely 
and compactly with its fine capital, Buda- 
pest, the centre of its railway?' system 
and of its great waterway of the Danul;)e : 
and its ten million people ma3^ by peaceful 
industry, give it a prosperous position 
among the nations. 

AND THEIR COUNTRY 

and education. Thus, in Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, tliere were two univer- 
sities, one Czech and the other A\istro- 
(jerman, and the Czech nniversiiy had 
twice as many students as the Austrian 
university, while the Czech liigher technical 
schools outnumbered the scholars using 
the German language six times over. 
The higher schools of Bruun, the capital 
of Moravia, were similarly, but more 
equally, di\aded. 

Historically, the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Czechs had a right" to be proud, for 
their mountain lands, walled in from the 
rest of the world hut hemmed between 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary, had been 
famous "^in thought, religion, education, 
public S|)irit, industry, and bravery. 
Ground between surrounding Powers, 
particularly ]-*oland and Hungary, when 
those countries were strong and ambitious, 
and always being penetrated through 
their#mountain frontiers by German in- 
fluences, the Czechs, though again and 
again submerged under attacks from all 
sides, rose imperishable, a people proud 
of their ancestors and wishful to play a 
part of their own in the world's affairs. 

They remembered with honour the men 
of their race who had a European reputa- 
tion — their Charles the Fourth, son of the 
blind king whom the English killed at Crecy^ , . 
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that, though she had no king. Hungary 
remained a monarrh}^ govcTind hy a 
Royal Ministry. 

A glance at a map of Hungary as it 
was before i()iS shows it ;.is a coiniiry 
snrrouncled by mountains, !*roin tlio 
Hungarian gate, lU'ar i^iessburg, whia'i; 
the banulx? eiUers the conntr\- througlii a 
defile between spurs of ilie A]]'>s and 
Carpathians, momitairis ring the land 
north wanl in a giv?n seini-airde. I ill liny 
spread out Ijroaally in tin-; East, ovc-r the 
whole province of 1 ransylvania, and meet 
the river again (joo iihles away, at the 
Iron Gate rapids, where the wai.tvway he*- 
comes tlie boundary between Serbia and 
Rumania. To the westward outlying 
ridges of the soul in eastern and Hinuric 
Alps skirt the country, and cross Western 
Croatia till they pass into the highlands 
of Bosnia and Serbia. 

T he, '0BEAT BtAlN WHERE’ THE 
■ f«AaYARS MADE THEIR HOMES. 

The central part of this moinitain 
circle is a great plain with the Danube 
passing through the middle of it, and 
receiving from the Carpathians the trib- 
utary river Tisza and the Transylvanian 
Maros, and from the Alps tlie Drave and 
the Save. The foothills of the Carpatiiians 
extend a hundred miles to the plain. 

It was in this pla.in that the Magyar 
race made its home, first as a nomadic 
,, cattle and horse-rearing people, and then 
as settled agriculturists ; and though, 
by its warlike energy and central position 
it has held the Slav peoples around as 
subject races, it has never been able to 
. . win their hearts or wean them from their 
own languages. 

- Thus the Transylvanian hills were in- 
habited by a majority of Rumanians, and 
the lower or southern part of the plain by 
Rumanians and Serbs ; while the Carpa- 
thian slopes, to the very edge of the plain 
. in the north, or beyond it, were peopled by 
Slovaks, allied in race to the Czechs of 
Moravia ; and in the soutli, between the 
Drave and the Save, in Slavonia and 
Croatia, the mass of the people were closely 
allied in race and speech to the Ser!>s. 

f HE BREAK-UP OF HUNGARY AND THE 
GROWTH OF SURROUNDfNQ STATES 

, v \ When the crash of the Great War came, 

' these surrounding races, who had never 

.Beep reconciled in feeling with the Hun- 
'A gaiians, broke away and joined the new 
’ ’Cppntries that were • forming, drawn to- 
' language. 


Thus all the Transyh’anian liighlands 
and 1.116 eastern : edge of the plain. passed 
■ over to Rumania. ■ ■The ’ Carpathia.n .high-. 
laud> and the ncaiheni ^-dge of the plain, 
inliabited ly Slovaks, t'agerJy joined 
witli tim Slav C/rchs of Brjluinia and 
Moravia, who had secedt'd from Austria 
and made up the new republic of (V.evlio- 
Sloi'akia : while another section of 
|)fople of the southern part of plain 
joined Serbia to form what is now called 
Yugo-Slavia, along whh the inliabitants 
of the two Ilungarian provinces of Slav- 
onia and Croatia, and the Austrian pro- 
vinces of Carniola, Bosnia, Elerzegovina, 
and Dalmatia, 

In this way an enonnoiisly large 
Kuniania was formed on the eastern side 
of Hungary, an enormously eulargr‘<l 
Serbia on the south, and a new ctuintrv of 
Czecho-Slovakia on llie north : u'hile 
Hungary itself was left with less thiin Imlf 
its population and much less than half 
its territory, and sometlnng like a million 
Magyars were iraJuded, as a small minority, 
in tile fringes of the tliree lands tliat had 
pared Hungary down into a snuall, com- 
pact, almost exclusively Magyar state, 

-THE LIBERTY THAT HUNGARY STROVE 
■1 FOR BUT' DENIED TO OTHERS ' . ' 


For this diminution 
Hungary was iierself 
No peo|)le had 
than the Hungarians 
liberty in the past 
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lier territory 
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more 1 :)ra\a‘ly 
for their own 
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gethi^.by simOarity of race and language 
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gained their independence from Austria, 
and ranked in the empire as an equal 
State, they had not treated the Croats, 
Slovenes, Slovaks, and Rumanians with- 
in their borders as they wished to be 
treated themselves, but had tried to 
suppress the languages and usagt‘S which 
the Slav races cherished. \Vlm\ liic 
Hungarian kingdom, which had zealously 
favoured the war as likely to give it more 
power, found itsHf on the beaten side, tlie 
people fell into powerless ilisunion. Tlic 
capital, ^ Buda|jest, gave itself up to an 
orgy of brutal communism under Jewisli 
diclalors, wliile the country people were 
nerveless and disorganised]^ so that the 
Ruinanians occupied by force the lands 
which they thought were , theirs by 
sympathy and race. 

No country was treated more severely 
than Hungary after the war, because on 
every hand she lost districts in which con- 
siderable . numbers of Hungarians lived, 
though they did not form a majority of the 
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inhabitants. Outside the central plain the lanclowners. So there was not only nation a i 
provinces taken from Hungary wei^e hers loss of territory but individual loss of land 
only by ainiexation, and naturally joined which was hard to hear, 
their kinsmen in the adjacent lands; but The Hungarians as a proud, conquering, 
the plain was Hungarian by long historical and hitherto dominant people, felt keenlv 
occupation, though its fringes had mixed the loss of territory associated with their 
populations. The drawing of the frontier early history. Thus Estergrom (or Gran} 
line was specially difficult, as historical which was the capital of Hungary hi the 
claims clashed with numerical racial reign of Stephen the First and is still the 
claims. Hungary, as the loser in the war, ecclesiastical capital (6r what Canterbury 
came off second best whenever these is to England) is now only divided from 
claims were balanced against each other. Czecho-Sl ovakia by the Hdanube ; and 

The Rumanians asserted that uffieii their Pressburg, which for centuries was the 
country was over-run during the war capital of the country, is now (under the 
Hungary stripped them of much of their name of Bratislava) the capital of Slovakia, 
agricultural \vealth instock and machinery, a province of CzediG-Slovakia. 

. and they in return invaded Hungary and Hungar}^ however, is still left with the 
retook what they could find, and perhaps richest of its lands, a country with immense 
more. Hungary and TraiTs\dvania were agricultural resources, connected closely 
lands where large estates were common, and com pactiy with its fnie capital, Bud a- 
and after the war Rumania, as part of her pest, the centre of its railway system 
internal policy of national re-organisation, and of its great waterway of the Danube : 
divided all estates of a certain size (lOO and its ten million people may, by peaceful 
hectares) among the local peasant ciilti- industry, give it a prospei*ous position 
vators, thus penalising the Hungarian among the nations. 

THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS AND THEIR COUNTRY 


among the nations. 


The independence of Czccho-Slovakia was 
proclaimed on October 28, 1918, a fortnight 
before the Armistice was signed between 
Germany and the Allied Powers that were 
opposing lier in the Great War. 

The formation of this new republic was a 
striking proof of the influences over man- 
kind of descent from races that arc akin 
and of historical pride. A large majority 
of the people of* Bohemia and IMoravia 
(included previously in Austria), of 
Slovakia (included previously in Hungary), 
and of Upper Silesia (partly incinded in 
xAustria and partly in Prussia), were of 
Slav origin, and spoke either the Czech 
language or dialects allied to it. With 
them went a small block of Rutheuians (of 
Russian race) who adjoined Slovakia south 
of the Carpathians, north of Transylvania, 
and west of Biikovina. All these peoples 
swiftly made up their minds to join in 
cordial unity, and to revive the glorious 
memory of the old kingdom of Bohemia. 

No movement of peoples following the 
war awakened more ardent interest in other 
lands, for the Czechs had long been out of 
sympathy with Germans, Austrians, and 
Hungarians alike, and their national feel- 
ing had been growing strongly through the 
nineteenth century in politics and litera- 
ture. It had shown itself in the Austrian 
and Hungarian Parliaments and in books 


and education. Thus, in Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, tliere were two imiver- 
sitiiis, one Czech and the otiier Austro- 
Gcrman, and the Czech university had 
twice as many students as the Austrian 
university, while the Czech higlier technical 
schools outnumbered the scholars using 
the German language six times over. 
The higher schools of Brunn, the capital 
of Moravia, were similarly, but more 
eqiiali}', divided. 

Historical]}?, the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Czechs liad <a right Ho be proud, for 
their mountain lands, walled in from the 
rest of tlie world but hemmed between 
Gerninny, Poland, and Hungary, had been 
famous rin thought, religion, education, 
public spirit, industry, and bravery. 
Ground between surroundi iig Powers, 
particularly Poland and Hungary, when 
those countries were strong and ambitious, 
and always being penetrated through 
their#mountain frontiers by German in- 
fluences, the Czechs, though again and 
again submerged under attacks from all 
sides, rose imperishable, a people proud 
of their ancestors and wishful to play a 
part of their own in the world’s affairs. 

They remembered with honour the men 
of their race who had a European reputa- 
tion — their Charles the Fourth, son of the 
blind king whom the English killed at Crecy^ 
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who brought the coniitry a new birth ; and 
CJcorge of Podebrad, tlieir selected king ; 
the brave John Elnss, the sntr<K^sor of 
W'vcliffe, aiid the cnIti%’ator of a love of 
religious freedom which has l'>ec‘n cnu'lly 
sii])pressed Init has never dit.a! out in 
Buhemia ; and Julm Koniensky {or 
Con'ieniiis)/ the first reaiiy popular edu- 
cator wlio uiiderstcKKl the needs cT diiltlreiy 
and w]K)se inlluence underlies all the 
schools of Europe toclaja Coiniaiins was a 
bishop of tlie Moraviaii Church who made 
tlie teaching of languages his favourite 
work, and adopted the system now used 
ill small language manuals, with simple 
sentences in various languages saying the 
same thing. He also first used pictures as 
an aid to children's lessons. He broad- 
ened education by including history, 
geography, and science Much of his life 
was spent outside his own country, in 
England; Sweden, and Holland, where his 
methods were appreciated ITe died inibyit 

T he qheat ivuneral weauth of the 

PROVINCES OF CXECHO-SI.OVAKIA 

The Czechs know, too, that their land, 
from an industrial point of view, is th(‘ 
most favoured in Central Europe. Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia are rich 
in minerals. Coal is found in abundance 
in each of the provinces, particularly in 
Silesia and Bohemia ; iron in Bohemia, 
Slovakia, and Moravia ; gold and silver 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia ; 
and rarer metals, such as copper, tin, 
antimony, cobalt, nickel, and arsenic are 
available. The manufactures include 
machinery, textiles, glass, chemicals, and 
furniture ; while agriculture is all-embi'ac- 
ing, and surpasses even the industries in 
value. Beet-growing and sugar-refining 
are highly important; the fruit crop is 
a conspicuous export ; potatoes are largely 
grown, and forests are extensive. 

By the formation of Gzecho-Slovakia, 
Austria and Hungary both lose their 
best mineral supplies. 

A NATION OF FOURTEEN (VULLIONS 
SETS OUT ON A NEW CAREER 

To a considerable extent Czecho- 
slovakia has strong natural boundaries. 
Bohemia is a tableland surrounded by 
mountain ranges, the highest part of 
the plateau being in the south, so that: 
the rivers — the Elbe and its navigable 
tributary the Moldau, on which stands 
, , Prague — run northward, breaking through 
The mountain ring, Moravia is a similar 
Iv^ plateau, but tilted southward, so that its 


chief river, the Mor^n^a, from which the 
cniintry is named, empties into thi* Danulie, 
iis lowi'r coursi‘ now separating I.owct 
Austria bran Slovakia. Silesia is beyond 
the northern mountains of Moravia, l,)ut 
oil their slopes descending towards the 
River iklv.r, without reaching its 
Slovakia is edged to the nortli by the 
Carpathians, but descends into the [dain. 

Czecho-Slovakia began its new career 
as a nation with nearly 14 million in- 
habitants. Of these its magnificent his- 
toric capital Prague has (>70,000, and 
Brunn 200,000. (Ttlier large towns are 
Pilsen in Boiiemia ; Pressburg, the capital 
of Slovakia ; andOimutz, a manufacturing 
centre in Moravia. 

The Czecho-Slovakian Republic elected 
for its first President, for se\'en years, 
Professor Masarttk, of the Czech Uin\aT- 
sity of Prague, the man who more than 
any other had aroused, stimulated, and 
guided the Czech national feeling. 

Of the new nations formed at lln? end 
of the Great Wair the most successful anil 
prosperous during tin* ensuing fi\a‘ ycuirs 
was the C'zecho-Slovakian Re}>ul>]ic, It 
qiiicki^' w'on the gotxlwil} and admiration 
of Europe, Though its population wa,s 
mixed — Czech, Slo\'ak, German, Jvlagyar, 
and Ruthenian — it went on steadily with 
peaceful improvement , organisixi a 
thoroughl}^ democratic Init stalilc govern- 
ment, put its finances in good order under 
great difiiculties, and increased its indus- 
tries with astonishing rapidity. 

T he leader of the new nations 

iN EASTERN EUROPE 

This was due to able and trusted 
leadership, to the great natioiuil wealth 
of the country, and to the high standard 
of skill, intelligence, and willing co- 
operation of its peoi[)le. Prague bt‘came 
a capital towards which luirope looked 
with confidence and gratification. 

President Masaryk, Dr. Bencs, and tlie 
Foreign Minister ranked at once as 
European statesmen ; and Dr. Rasin, the 
Minister of Finance, though less known 
abroad, was equally masterly: in his 
department. These were the capable men 
who formed the Republic, and they were 
trusted as they deserved to be. No other 
nation produced such wise and consistent 
leaders able to concentrate national energy 
on sound recovery from the effects of war. 

Czecho-Slovakia became the leader of 
the new nations of Eastern Europe, which 
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required time to consolidate themselves 
against possible interference by the Soviet 
Goveriimeiit of Russia. Dn Benes was 
the originator of the understanding that 
Poland, Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia should 
unite with Czecho-Slovakia against any 


unprovoked aggression that might arise. 
This is known as the Little Entente. 

In many ways the country gave evidence 
of being enlightened and practical, and 
no part of the Slav race has shown such a 
union of hopeful qualities as the Czechs. 


THE YUGO-SLAVS AND THEIR HOMELAND 


One ot the sensationai effects ol the 
Great War was the complete upsetting 
of the group of nations known as the 
Balkan States 

Those nations had been Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, Greece, Albania, and 
Montenegro, with Rumania disowning 
association with the rest and Austria a 
powerful intruder But now great changes 
have been made. Turkey has been lim- 
ited to Eastern Thrace ; Rumania has 
extended northward till she becomes a 
Power of Middle Europe ; Serbia, incor- 
porated in a new nation, also reaches 
Central Europe, and has a population of 
about twelve millions 
The States forming the United King- 
dom of Yugo-Slavia, to distinguish it 
from the kindred nation Czecho-Slovakia, 
are Serbia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, Slavonia, Croatia, Car- 
niola, and a part of the Istrian Peninsula 
Here we have a country 600 miles long 
by 300 at its greatest breadth, inhabited 
by people who, though separated from 
each other by mountain barriers, are 
drawn together by four main facts 
First, though races and religions are 
mixed, a large majority of the people 
are of the same stock, and long ago were 
driven into these hilly lands b}^ invasions 
of Huns and Bulgars who were not near 
akin to them. Secondly, they ail retain 
the same foundation for their language, 
though separation among the hills has 
brought them several strong dialects 
Thirdly, Serbs and Croats and Bosnians, 
Slovenes and Dalmatians, had all alike 
suffered under the rueful experience of 
being governed against their will, all of 
them by Turks, some by Magyars, and 
others by Austrians 
Again, the lives of ail the Slav people 
between the Danube and the Adriatic 
were very similar. All lived by agricul- 
ture in forest lands with valuable minerals 
in the hills, remote from the manufacturing 
world — coal, iron, copper, and even quick- 
silver in Slavonia. But each State was 
hampered by dreary mountains fencing it 


off from the Adriatic Sea, with Italy on 
the other side of the sea jealously keeping 
watch on the best outlets for traffic 

Serbia was the natural rallying centre 
for these Slav races, for Serbia had 
already won liberty and gained by her 
defence of it the admiration of the world. 

And so Serbia, sloping northward from 
the Balkan Mountains by her River 
Morava, sends her produce by Belgrade, 
her capital, to the Danube : and, sloping 
southward by the River Vardar, she 
trades through Greece to Salonica on the 
Aegean Sea 

Bosnia reaches the sea more directly, 
tor its capital, Sarajevo, sends through 
the mountains, past Mostar, the chief 
town of Herzegovina, a railway to Gravosa 
on the Adriatic, the harbour of the 
ancient port of Ragiisa. 

Zara, the capital of Dalmatia, is an 
Italian-looking town, but the principal 
port, Spalato, has an advantage, which 
Zara has not, of railways leading into 
the interior to Sarajevo, and on to Esseg, 
the capital of Slavonia, and Zagreb, the 
capital of Croatia Zagreb, the principal 
town in this part of the new country, 
reaches the sea by rail both at Fiume and 
Trieste, and connects up with Belgrade 
through the valley of the River Save. 

Each State in Yugo-Slavia, except 
Dalmatia and Montenegro, is largely 
forest land, with swine, sheep, and goats 
as the most numerous animals. Maize is 
the most used of cereals ; tobacco is 
grown here and there ; potatoes are much 
used as food in the lower lands. Fruit is 
an important product, especially plums. 
The only flat regions, except the part of 
the Hungarian plain around the Danube 
and The Tisza, are the central part of 
Croatia, which is much-flooded feniand, 
and the eastern part of Slavonia, a fertile 
corn-growing tract 

The gem of the whole country is the 
Alpine pasture-land above the town of 
Zagreb, leading into Carniola. Dalmatia 
is bare and mountainous, and its people 
are largely engaged in transit work 
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connecting the inland vStati^s with tlie 
Adriatic coast. Bosnia, which was under 
Turkish goveninient for .joo }nar>, is curi- 
ously mixed in religion, for, aithou.eh tlie 
people are nearly mH Slav b}’ riua.,-, nhuin 
a third of them are iMulianinnxlan in 
faith. So, indeed, are many oi thr in- 
habitants of what was formerly calUA 
Macedonia, wIkj ha.ve now l>ecn at-^sorlnMl 
into Sejida, but the insiijicts of race, 
freedom, and language havf* liar] an owu- 
powering effect in ]>roducing national 
unity. This influence is seen in the 
adhesion to the Seiidan State of the little 
nioiintain kingdom of Montem.'gng which 
lias always prided itself on its inde- 
pendence,*^ but has now l>ecoine merged 
111 the larger State. 

Montenegro had been governed, in a 
patriarchal way, by its king Nicholas for 
58 years, when in 1918, In’ the will of his 
people he was deposed that tliey might 
complete the union of the SoulluTn S]a\' 
race. He died out of his country in 1921, 
a sad old man. The chief town of Monte- 
negro is Cettinje. Antivari and Dulcigno 
are its ]X)rts, The populai ion of the 
province is about half a million. 

Yugo-Slavia has the iisnal difficulty of 
the countries of luistern Europe — a variety 
of races, sometimes closely intermixed, 
with some differences of language and 
tradition in the main race. The Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, and Monte- 
negrins are ail Slavs, but have strong 
iocai associations. The country's chief 
problems are, first, the reconciling of the 
unity of the kingdom with a sufficient 


fn-rdnin in the local gcn'crnment of its 
diherent parts';' and, second., 'access' ■to ■ 

■ the y\dria.tic 'Sea for trading' purposes. ■ - 
as a country iint in the o]:>en 
world with, a sc'a tradi,* for 2000 years, 
Inis lung hislorical asstuiaiions with tlie 
.easturn j^^'aljvcird llit* Adriatic, and the 
liOHie of its ports is largely citnied nn by 
Italians. She may be sahl to he dominant 
there she annexed Trieste and 

Austria, |•.H■'ca,^^e a..n entirely inland country, 
I 3 eh>re t he 'Wa-r, .Finine was an out ltd: port 
for Hungary, as that country hekl the 
inland provimx-s beliind Finnic. Now 
these provinces are part of Vugo-Slavia. 
Tl:w trading part of l^nime lias a majority 
of Italian inhabitants, but its inland 
suhnrlj Shiisluik, winch also reaches the 
sea., is inliabited by Slavs, and the whole 
region is territorially in Yogo-Slaxua. 
Bur its ])eoph^ are not a seagoing people. 
Historical sentiment and maritime trade 
are regarded lyy Italy as giving lu.'r a right 
to dominate the port. YiigfvSlavia, on, 
the other hand, regards idunie a.s a 
natural outlet for iier products. 

Tlie qnesi ion, after long negot iatiou, 
condnctixl with wise restraint l>y d'ngo- 
Slavia, lias been settled by making .Iduvne 
an inde|>eiideat port under Italian in- 
liuence ; but as Yugo-Slavia dt'velujis 
from an agrieiiltnral comitr}^ to a country 
with industrial interests — for she has 
pbstantial mineral wealth — the position 
is bound to involve difficulties in the future. ; 

^ Yugo-Slavia, at present, is a compara- 
tively undeveloped country, with promise 
of growing importance. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATE OF ALBANIA 


Albania began to exist as a separate The conntry is 
, acknowledged nation in 1912. large as Wales, a 

,It is a mountainous land bordering the population of abc 
Adriatic Sea to the northward of Greece . people are divide<l 
. and southward of the Dalmatian part of race, language, a; 
Yugo-Slavia..^ As a region where Hvo- groups— the Ghegs 
' thirds of the people are Moslems, the Tosks in the sout 
;;c (country was closely linked with Turkey, ciently united to bi 
V ; and many Albanians formed a prominent ship in the League 
y?,: : part of the Turkish army in the old days. governed in local 
• The Albanians are a brave and war- are called^ regents 
' like race, living in clans under local various religious gr< 
' ■ 'chieftains in the midst of their barren and Roads are the gn 

" ■' inaccessible mountains. No great nation Cattle-rearing is 
i, ' has coveted their bare and unorganised Tobacco is grown. 

, iandywith, its boldly irresponsible people, (32,000), and Elbj 
: ; who hate no system of law beyond what , largest towns. The 
v , , their rehgion ordains. ; (5000), and Valona 

y■':^■■:■ ■' 


The country is about three times as 
large as Wiiles, and has an estimated 
population of about a million. ‘liie 
people are divide<l l.)y some ditierences of 
race, language, and religion into two 
groups— -tlie Ghegs in the north and the 
Tosks in the south — but tliey are suffi- 
ciently united to be admitted to member- 
ship in the League of Nations. They are 
governed in local combinations by wliat 
are called regents, who are chosen by 
various religious groups. 

Roads are the great need of the country. 
Cattle-rearing is the chief occupation. 
Tobacco is grown. Tirana {12,000}, Scutari 
(32,000), and Elbasan (13,000) are the 
largest towns. The chief ports are Durazzo 
(5000), and Valona (6000) . 
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connecting the inlniid States with the 
Adriatic coast. Bosnia, which was under 
Turkish govenniuntt for 400 years, is envi- 
ously mixed in religion, lur, ahlnnigli tlie 
people ai*e nearly all Slav b>' ne.e, uIhjui 
a third of thedn are Muhannnedan h\ 
faith. So, indeed, an^ inan\' of the in- 
habitants of what wa.s fornuTly called 
Macedonia,, wlio have now l>ecn absorbed 
into Serbia, but tiie inst.incls of rae<e 
freedo.in, and language have had an over-:: 
powering effect in |>roclucing natii.niai 
unity. This influence is seen in tiie 
adhesion to the Serbian State of the link,* 
mountain kingdom of Monteiiegrct. whkh 
has always prifled itself on its inde- 
pendence, but has now become nn/rged 
in the largcu* State. 

Montenegro had been go\’ernrd, in a 
patriarchal wav, by its king NidH,)]as for 
58 years, wlteii in 1918, by the: will of his 
people lie was deposed tliat tliev niighf 
complete union of tlu* Scmtlh.-rn Slav 
race. He died out of his country in uy 2 i, 
a sad old man. The chief town of Monte- 
negro is Cettinje. Antivari and .Dnldgno 
are its ports. I'he population of the 
province is about half a luillion. 

Yugo-Slavia has the usual difficulty of 
the countries of Eastern Europe — a vanedy 
of races, soinetiincs closely intt^rmixed, 
with some differences of language and 
tradition in the main race. The Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes, Bosnians, and Monte- 
iiegrins are all Slavs, but have strong 
local associations. The country's chief 
problems are, first, the reconciling of the 
unity of the kingdom with a . sufficient 


frccrloin in the local government of its 
dilti-rmri pa.r'!s ; and, mxf'ss to 

the Adriatic Sen for trading- |>urposcs, 

Italy, as a country out in thc^ rjpen 
^vf.,)rld with a sen irarh* for aooo years, 
has long historical a.sso<*iatioiis with tlie 
castiiii seal.ucu’d of the Adriatic, and tlu' 
inait^ of its [lorts is la.rgcly em'Tii’d on l>y 
Itaiians. Site may lx said te» be dcmiinaut 
tliert: hiiit'if she amnexca! Triesti^ and 
■ Austria, became an tuitin'ly inland country. 
Reh>re \lie war, Fiuiue tvas an port 

for fiungary, as that country held the 
inland ].UTiV!uces luddnd h'inme. Now 
thesis provinces are part of ^'ugo-Sla^da. 
The trading part Idtime has a majority 
of Italian iiihabiiants, but its inland 
sub in*].) Shush ak, which also reaches the 
sen, is inhaldted In* .Slavs, and the whole 
region is ttmitorially in Yngo~Sla\da. 
But its peopii! are not a seagoing people, 
liistoricai sentiment and maiitirno trade 
art* r(‘gar<led by Itah?' as giv.ing lua* a right 
to dominate the port. Yugo-SlaAna, oji 
the Ollier hand, regards Fiiune as a 
natural outlet for her ]>ruducts. 

The question, after long negotiation, 
comlucted with W'ist.' r<Astraint liy ^higo- 
SUu'ia, has been settled l?y making Idiunc 
an independent port under Italian in- 
li lienee ; but as Yugo-SIa\aa dirvdops 
from an agricultural country to a country 
with industrial interests— for she has 
substantial mineral wealth — the position 
is bound to involve, difficulties in the future. 

^ Yugo-SIavia, at present, is a compara- 
tively nnde\*elopcd country, with promise 
of growing iniportance* 


THE MOUNTAIN STATE OF ALBANIA 


Albania began to exist as a separate The countrv is about three times as 
acknowledged nation in 1912. large as Wales, and lias an cstimal(*d 

It is a mountainous land bordering the population of^ about a milli(,)n. '.rhe 

Adriatic Sea to the northward of Greece pt^ople arc divided ].>v some differences of 
and southward .of the Dalmatian part of race, language, and religion into two 
Yugo-Slavia. As a region where two- p‘oups--thc Ghegs in the north and the 
, thirds of the people are Moslems, the Tosks in the south — but they are suffi- 
Ti- country was closely linked with Turkey, ciently united to be admitted to nu^mlier- 
'/M : and many Albanians formed a prominent ship in the League of Nations. They are 
rtf part of the Turkish army in the old days. governed in local combinations by what 
- ‘ The Albanians are a brave and war- called regents, who are chosen by 

b like race, living in clans under local various religious groups. 

. bTchieftains in the midst of their barren and ^ Roads are the great need of the country. 

■ ’ ' inaccessible mountains. No great nation Cattle-rearing is the chief occupation. 

: , has coveted their bare and unorganised Tobacco is grown. Tirana (12,000), Scutari 

; Hand, vdth its’ boldly irresponsible people, (32,000), and Eibasan (13,000} are the 
. , who have no system of law beyond what . largest towns. The chief ports are Duraxxo 
their religion ordains. ; " ‘ , {5000), and Vaiona (6000). 
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GROUP 13 POETRY 

One Thousand Poems of All Times and All Countries 


THE CLOUD 


tell in a very few w’ords, of course, the process of Nature 
which results in the formation and the dissolving of a cloud, 
but the poet has here chosen to show us that these simple 
facts, so well known to most of us, can be clothed with beau- 
tiful wordc which invest them with imaginative grandeur. 

And I all the while .bask in heaven's blue 
smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


In any selection from the great English poet Shelley this 
poem always finds a place, as it is at once characteristic of 
the author and presents in tiie most finished poetic stvle, 
with a rare wealth of imagery and pictorial truth, a simple 
scientific explanation of how clouds are formed. We could 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting 
^ flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; ^ 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother's 
... breast '' , 

As she dances about the sun. 

I widd the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


'Y'he sanguine sunrise, with iiis meteor 
■ ' eyes, 

And his Inirning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 
When the morning star shines dead; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings ; 

And when sunset may breathe, from the 
lit sea beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depths of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 


I SIFT the snow on the mountains below, 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night Tis my pillow white, 

WTiile I vSleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; * " 'J’hat orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder ; Whom mortals call the moon. 

It struggles and howls at fits. ' Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

This pilot is guiding me, And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move Which only the angels hear,' 

In the depths of the pui-ple sea ; * May have broken the woof of my tent's 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, thin roof 

Over the lakes and the plains. The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
stream, Like a swarm of golden bees, 

The Spirit he loves remains ; When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
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Made strong and brave by familiar ] 
Cried the South to the North- 


POETRY - 




' ; Till . the oalm' rivers, lakes^ and .seas, ' 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me <m 

Are each paved with the iiujo!? and these. 

I bind the sun's throiie with a. Imtming zme, 
Aik! the moon’s with a girdle of pearls ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and. the stars reel 
and swim, 

Wlien the whirlwinds my banner imfnrh 
From cape' to .cape with al^ridge-Iike shape, : 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 

The mouBtains its (.olumns be. 

The triumphal arch tin ongh which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 

When the powers of the air are chained to 
■ . ^ .m.y ' chair, ; ' 

Is the million-cnloiired bow^^;^ 

The Sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing 
■. "below. ■■■ 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunl:)eams, witli their 
convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air — 

I silently laugh at my o\vn cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb. 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH 

Written in May, tS6l, a month before she died, this 
is Mrs. Browning’s last poem. She had lived Ions*' in 
Ualy^ 'and naturally compared the life and people of 
Southern and Northern Europe, each loved by her, but in 
a different way. Hans Andersen, the Danish writer for 
children, had come to Rome on a visit, and his presence 
charmed the poet into makinir this series of comparisons. 

N OW give us lands where the olives 
grow. 

Cried the North to the .South, 

'' \^ere the sun with a golden mouth can 
blow 

Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard 
. • ' raw/’ ■ ' 

Cried the North to the South. 

Now give us men from the sunless plain," 
Cried the South to the North, 

By need of work in the snow and the rain, 


" Give lucider hills and intenser seas," 

Said the Nortli to the South, 

“ Since ever l)y symhefe ami l.)right degrees 
Art, (’iiildlike, climbs to the dear Lord’s 
knees,” 

Said the North the South. 

“ Give strenuous souls for belief and 
prayer/’,. 

■ Said the Soutli to the North, 

That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 
While affirming of God He is certainly 
■ . there !■" c ■ ' 

Said the South to the North. 

“ Yet oh for the skies that are softer and 
., higher 1'”, . ' ’ / ' 

Sighed the North to the South ; 

/f For the flowers that blaze, and the trees 
that a.spire,' ' ■ ■ 

And the insects made of a song or a fire t " 
Siglied the North to the South. 

" And oh for a seer to discern the same ! 

Sighed the South t<e the Nurili ; 

“ For a poet’s tongue of Ijaptisimd llame 
To call the tree or the flower by its 
name!" 

Sighed the Soutli to the North. 

The North sent therefore a man of men 
As a grace to the South, 

And thus to Rome came Andersen. 

" Alas, blit must you take liim again ?" 
Said the .South to tlie North. 

TO A BUTTERFLY 

Wordsworth, in these pretty verses to a butterfly, gives us 
the proper point of view from wdiich w? ought to regard 
one of the loveliest of all created things. We can hardly 
read this poem and afterwards go chasing butterflies. 

I’ve watclied you now a full half-houi*, 

^ Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 
And, little butterfly, indeed 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionli'ss I not frozen seas 
More motionless 1 and then 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hatli luund you out among the trees, 

And calls you forth again! 

This plot of orchard ground is ours : 

My trees they are, my sister’s flowers. 
Here rest your wings when they are weary, 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 

Come often to us, fear no wrong : 

Sit near us on the bough 1 
Well talk of sunshine and of song, 

And summer days when we were young; 
Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 
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MY NATIVE VALE 

Poets often delight m imagining how other people must 
leei, and in describing for them experiences that have 
never been their own. In this poem Samuel Rogers, who 
was a Londoner by birth and life-long residence, but 
travelled in Italy and wrote about it, tells us how he thinks 
an Italian must feel about the valley in which he was born. 

P\EAR is my little native vale ; 

^ The ring-dove builds and murmurs 
there ; 

Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To every passing villager. 

The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 

And shells his nuts at libert}?. 

In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 

I chann the fairy-footed hours 
With my loved lute's romantic sound ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd's horn at break of day, 

The ballet dance in twilight glade, 

The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent greenwood shade ; 
These simple joys, that never fail. 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 

This poem by H. W. Longfellow pictures for us with real feel- 
ing one of the greatest joys of life, the story-telling hour 
with the little ones. The story of the Bishop of Bingen, men- 
tioned in the fourth verse, is told at length in Southey’s 
poem Bishop Hatto, printed on page 4lSl of this book. 

Detween the dark and the daylight, 
when the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations 
that is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me the patter 
of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, and 
voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
descending the broad hail stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, and 
Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper and then a silence ; yet I know 
by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
to take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, a sudden 
raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded they enter 
my castle wall I 

They climb up into my turret o'er the arms 
and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape they surround me ; they 
seem to be ever 37 where. 


They almost devour me with kisses, their 
arms eibout me exitwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen in his 
Mouse-tower on the Rhine 1 
Do you think, oh, blue-eyed banditti, be- 
cause you have scaled the wall 
Such an old moustache as I am is not a 
match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress, and will 
not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon in the 
round-tower of m 3 " heart. 
xAnd there will I keep you for ever, yes, 
for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin and 
moulder in dust away. 

I SAW THE BEAUTY OF THE WORLD 

How can we know about God ? Some people think such 
knowledge comes from reading the Bible or other good books 
or hearing good people talk of God. They are right to some- 
extent ; but there are other ways of knowing Him. He is 
not far from any one of us. In these thoughtful verses the 
poet William Brighty Rands tells us of ways but dimly 
understood, yet very real, in which God speaks to out 
hearts and writes His name through the beauty of the world 

I SAW the beaut}? of the world 
Before me like a flag unfurled, 

The splendour of the morning sky. 

And all the stars in compan}? ; 

I thought : Flow beautiful it is 1 
M}^ soul said : There is more than this 

I saw the pomps of death and birth, 

The generations of the earth ; 

I looked on saints and heroes crowned 
And love as wide as heaven Is round , 

I thought : How wonderful it is 1 
My soul said : There is more than this. 

Sometimes I have an awful thought 
That bids me do the thing I ought ; 

It comes like wind, it burns like dame ; 
How shall I give that thought a name ? 

It draws me like a loving kiss ; 

My soul says : There is more than this. 

I dreamed an angel of the Lord, 

With purple wings and golden sword, 
And such a splendour in his face 
As made a glory in the place ; 

I thought : How beautiful he is ! 

My soul said : There is more than this. 

That angel's Lord I cannot see 
Or hear, but He is Lord to me ; 

And in the heavens, and earth, and skies, 
The good which lives till evil dies, 

The love I cannot understand, 

God writes His name with His own hand 
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Little maiden, look' around tLee! 
Green and flowery fields surround thee 
Every little stream is bright. 

All the orrlnird trees are wlrite, 

And each small and waving shoot 
Has for thee sweet flower or fruit* 


THE BUCKLE 

A pretty - example of the dainty.nuise of Walter, De La Mare ■. 
as it finds expression in his deti^hUu! Sonars of ChiiJhmHi. 

I HAD a silver buckle, 

A- j .sewed it .on my shoe, 

And hieath a sprig of mistletoe 
I danced the evening llirough ^ 

I had a bunch of cowsii|)s, 

I hid them in a grot 
In case the elves should come by night 
And me remember not. 

I had a yellow riband, 

I tied it in my hair 
That, walking in the garden, 

The birds might see it there. 

I had a secret laugliter, 

I laughed it near the wall ; 

Only the ivy and the wind 
May tell of it at all, 

THE VOICE OF SPRING 

Mary Howitt and her husband, W'UHuru Huwitt, were welb 
known in their day as authors and poets, and bath wrote 
many useful books and i?ond poems especially tur chiKiren. 
Mary Howitt died in iSSS in her S 9 th year. The Voice of 
Spring is a sweet and pretty poem, and ii we wall only 
look around u$ when the spring days are here we shall see 
those signs of the coming summer which, as the poet puts 
it, is the voice of Sprini^ telling us of the good days connng. 

CpRiNG, where are you tarrying now P 
^ Why are you so kmg tinfelt ? 
Winter went a month ago, 

When the snows began to jnelt. 

I am coming, little maiden, 

With the pleasant sunshine laden, 

With the honey for the bee, 

With the blossom for the tree. 

With the flower and with the leaf ; 

Till I come the time is ]>rief. 

I am coming, I am coming 1 
Hark 1 the little bee is humming ; 

See i the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 

And the gnats are on the wing ; 

Little maiden, now is Spring 1 

See l the yellow catkins cover 
All the slender willows over ; 

, And on mossy banks so green 
-I;" '''/'Starlike primroses are seen ; 
|;5y,A^dTheir,xlustering,iea:ves below , 
White and purple violets grow. 


Turn thy eyes to earth and heaven ! 
God for' thee the Spring hath^ given ; 
Taught the birds their melodies, 
Clothed the earth , and cleared the skies 
For thy pleasure or thy food ; 

Pour thy soul in gratitude f 
So may's! thou ’mid blessings dweU : 
Little maiden, fare thee well 1 


RULE, BRITANNIA! 

This iamous son«:, which n known wherever the British 
flag weaves, w’as first sung in the year 1740, in a Utt!e play, 
or masque, performed before the Prince and Princess of 
Wales of that time. As the masque was written by two 
poets, Janies Thomson ami David Mallet, the son?^ has be;;n 
dalnuHl for both ; but it is usually thmu^hf Uiut: Thorason, 
who was a good poet, if not a great one, was the author,. 
U is not the. fuiesl pcuitiy, but If is full «<i pride i'ur Britain’s 
greatness, and expresses thou'.'.hts we should all cherish. 

W HKN Britain iirst, ;d lleuven’.s com- 
mand, 

Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of her lain], 

Ami guardian angels sang tlie strain : 
Rule, Britannia 1 Britannia rule the 
waves ! 

Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall 
Whilst thou shall flourish, great an< 
The dread and envy of them all. 


Still more majestic slialt thou rise, 

]\Iore dreadful from each foreign stroke 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. . * 

Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame ^ 

And work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy dt,ies shall with commerce shine ; 
All tiiine shall be the subject main, 

And every, shore It circles thine, ' , 


THE DIALECT POEMS OF PARSON BARNES 

Of Dorset, William Barnes, was bom in Dorsetshire on February 22 , iSot. He 
Clergyman, and died there on October^ 1886. He 
in iLT Ti"^ Dorchester. His first poemson rural life and in the Dorsetshire dialect were published 
LrTt J a widely popular reception his poems have been growing in fame ever 

r iTr as memorable examples of the genuine poetry of si^e Me 

win h!p emotions of plain people with simplicity, humour, and pathos, and his writings 

will live after more ambitious vene has lost its chami, for his appeal is straight to the heart ^ 

M irtends FRIEND XU} j agean do zee her bloom' 

let friends and old times appealed very strongly to the Still feairer Olit o’ rlnnr D 
lyal and tender heart of William Barnes, and in this poem V^diere flnwrrr a 

S sings the joy of renewed companionship and confidence o UOWeiy glOUll WI floor O green 

Wold means oidi drough, through D’o bear but vew SO good an’ true. 

! when the friends we used to know "'hen the dehisies be a-pressed 

’V a-been a-lost vor years ; an’ when Below her vootstep’s wa'ight, 0, 
ome happy day do come to show seem as if she looked the best 

Their fe^en to our eyes agean (faces) . ™ walken gait, O, 

>0 meake us look behind, John, "Fill I do zee her zit upright 

•o bring wold times to min'd, John, Behind the horse’s neck, O, 

Do meake hearts veel, if thev be steel A-holcl&i wi’ the rain so tight 
11 warm, an’ soft, an’ kind, John. ’ His tossen head in check,' 0, 

/hen we do lose, all gav an' voim^ Wiere flowery grouiT wi’ floor o’ green 

A vaice that used to call woonVs ne W, “F 

ffl after years agean his tongue ’ I wish 1 had my own free land 

Do sound upon our ears the seaine, To keep a ho’se to ride, O 

0 kindle love anew. John, I wish I had a ho’se in hand 

o wet woone’s eyes wi’ dew, John, To ride en at her zide, O. 

As we do sheake, vor friendship’s seake. Vor if I wer as high in rank 
IS vist an vind en true, John. As any duke or lord, 0, 

bat tender thoughts do touch woone’s F)t had the goold the richest bank 
soul ^ can shovel vrom his horde, O, 

When we do zee a mead or hill io"® still if even then 

bere we did work, or play, or stroll, ^ leaser in a glen (gleaner). 


Old iriends and old times appealed very strongly to the 
loyal and 'tender heart of William Barnes, and in tins poem 
he sings the joy of renewed companionship and confidence 
Wold means old j drough, through 

Qh when the friends we used to know 
’V a-been adost vor years ; an’ when 
Zome happy day do come to show 
Their fe^en to our eyes agean (faces) 

Do meake us look behind, John, 

Do bring wold times to min'd, John, 

Do meake hearts veel, if thev be steel 
All warm, an’ soft, an’ kind, John. 

When we do lose, all gay an' young, 

A vaice that used to call woone’s neiime. 
An’ after years agean his tongue 
Do sound upon our ears the seame, 

Do kindle love anew. John, 

Do wet woone’s eyes wi’ dew, John, 

As we do sheake, vor friendship’s seake. 
His vist an’ vind en true, John. 

Vbat tender thoughts do touch woone’s 
soul 

When we do zee a mead or hill 
Where we did work, or play, or stroll, 

„ talk wi vaices that be still ; 

’Tis touchen vor to treace, John, 

Wold times drough ev’ry pleace, John ; 

But that can t touch woone’s heart so 
much 

As zome wold long-lost feace, John. 

MY LOVE IS GOOD 

The lover’s feeling that whatever his sweetheart does is 
sure to be right is here expressed simply and tenderly. 

IV^Y love IS good, my love is feair. 

She’s comely to behold, 0, 

In ev’ry thing that she do wear. 

Altho’ ’tis new or wold, 0. 

My heart do leap to see her walk. 

So straight do step her veet, 0, , 

My tongue is dum’ to hear her talk, 

Her va'ice do sound so sweet, O, 

Ihe flowery groun' wi’ floor o' green '■ 

Do bear but vew so good an’ true. 

When she do zit then she do seem ^ 

The feairest to my zight, 0, 

Im she do stan' an’ I do deem I 

She’s feairest at her height, 0. 

An she ^0 seem ’ithin a room 1 

The feairest on a floor, 0, 


WOAK HILL 

In this poem, perhaps the most pathetic from his pen, 
1 lam Barnes pictures a simple working man moving 
ins family and furniture from Oak Hill, where his wife 
Mary has died. Thou,gh years have passed he feels her 
presence in the house caring for the children, and he fears 
sie may feel left behind when they move from the house 
so he does all he can to show her that she is not slighted 
Mid means may; to ho for means to care for. 

T^hen sycamore leaves wer a-spreadtm 
(ireeii-ruddy in hedges, 

Bezide the red doust o‘ the ridges (dusi) 
A-dried at Weak Hill [oah), 

I packed uffmy goods, all a-sheen6n 
Wi’ long years 0 ’ handl^n, 

On dousty red wheels ov a wagon 
To ride at Woak Hill. 

The brown thatchen rwof o’ the dwell^n 
I then wer a-leavdn 
Had sheltered the sleek head o’ Mefirv 
My bride at Woak Hill. 

But now vor zome years her light voot-vall 
’S a-lost vrom the vloorfen. 

Too soon vor my jay an’ my childern (joy) 
She (bed at Woak HiU. ^ 
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POETRY 


But still I do think that in soni 
She do hovel al^oiit ns ; 

To ho vor her motherless drih.l<,‘rn, 

Her pride at HilL 

Zoo — lest she should tell me hero*a'tfi' 

1 stole off Tthout tier, . 

An' left her, uncalled at houstMidden, 

To bide at Wxjak Hill — 

I called hei so loudly, wi' iippens 
All soundless to others, 

An' took her wi’ air-reachen hand 
To my zide at Woak HilL 

On the road I did look round, a-talken 
To light at my shoulder. 

An’ then led her in at the -doorway, 

Miles wide \n‘om Woak Hill. 

An’ that’s why vo’k thought vor a season 
Mv mind wer a->wandren 
wr sorrow, when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak HilL 

But no ; that my Meary mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted 
I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak HilL 

THE OLD FOLK DEAD 
Here again is the note of pathos in thinkiniif the old folks 
who are dead, especially when one is also getting old. The 
passage of time is beautifully pictured. The grand mother’s 
smile reappears on the grandchild’s features, and the young 
saplings have become trees too large for arms to clasp 
Me’th means mirth; nesh, tender; and knaps, hillocks 

I^Y days, wi’ w^old vo’k ail but gone 
An’ childern now a~comcm on, 

Do bring me still my mother’s smiles 
In light that now do show my chile’s ; 

An’ I’ve a~sheared the wold vo’k’s me’tli, 
Avore the burnhi Chris’mas hc’th, 

At friendly bwoards, where ieace hy 
feace, 

Did year by year gi’e up its pleace, 

An’ leave me here, behind, to tread 
The ground a-trod by wold vo’k"' dead. 

But wold things be a-iost vor new, 

An’ zome do come, while zome do goo : 

As withered beech tree leaves do cling 
Among the nesh young buds o’ spring ; . 
, An’ frett^n worms ha’ slowly wound 


The backs of all our zilvVy lulls. 

The b.rot;>k that still do drove our mills, 

The roads a-diincn up tlie l>rows 
O’ knaps, a-scrcened meaple ljuughs, 
Witi all amiarkt^d in sheade an’ light 
Avore our wolder fathers’ zight, 

In zunny days, a-gied their Inmds 
For happy work, a~ti!!cn lands 
That iio\¥ do yield their childcrn l>read 
nil they do rest wi’ wold vo’k dead. 

But livcm vo’k a-grievim on 
Wi’ iwonesoine love vor souls a~gone 
Do zee their goodness, but do vind 
Ail else a~stealen out o* mind, 

As air do meake the viirtliest land 
Look feairer than the vield at hand ; 

An’ zoo, as time do slowly pass, 

So still’s a sheiide upon tlie grass.; 

Its wid’nCm speace do slowly shed 
A glory roim’ the wold vo’k dead. 

MARY WEDDED 

Many parents have tc!t the luss trum the a married 

dausfhier as nut far removed fioni augnish, and here 
William Barnes puts the feeiiiu* into lender verse. Nti 
weddiinr holiday i'eHlivilies can allay tiie. dulness oC loss. 

’T^he zun can zhik, tlie stars mid risi', 
^ An’ woods he green tt> shi'ineii skies ; 
The cock mid crow to mornfm liglit, 

An’ workvo’k zing to valUhi night ; 

The birds mid wliissle on llie spray, 

An’ childern leap in merry play, 

But ours is now a lifeless |)leace, 

Vor we’ve a-lost a smilen feace-™” 

Young Meary I^Iead o’ men*}- nudod, 

Vor she’s a™ wooed an’ wedded. 

The dog that woonce wer glad to bear 
Her fondltm vingers tlovTi his heair 
Do lean his head ageiui the vloor, 

To watch, wi' lieavy eves, the door ; 

An’ men she zent so happy liwome 
O' Zadurdays do setfm to conu* 

I'o door wV downcast luTirts, to miss, 

Wi’ smiles below the clematis. 

Young Meary Mead o’ mt*rry mood, 

Vor she’s a-wooed an’ w’edded. 

The day she left her father’s he’th, 
Though sad, wer kept a day; o’ me’th, 

^ An’ dry-wheeled wagons’ .em'pty beds , 
Wer left ’ithin the tree-screened sheds ; 
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PUSSY-CAT, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN 7 


1 caught a 
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A CARRION CROW SAT ON AN OAK. 
WATCHING A TAILOR SHAPE HIS CLOAK 
HEIGH HO I THE CARRION CROW, 

DERRY, DERRY, DERRY, DECCO. >^1 


O WIFE, BRING ME MY OLD BENT BOW 
THAT I MAY SHOOT YON CARRION CROW. 
HEIGH HOI THE CARRION CROW, 

DERRY, DERRY, DERRY, DECCO. 


THE TAILOR SHOT, BUT HE MISSED HIS MARK, 
AND SHOT HIS OLD SOW THROUGH THE HEART. 
HEIGH HOI THE CARRION CROW, 

DERRY, DERRY, DERRY, DECCO. 


O WIFE, BRING SOMETHING IN A SPOON, 
FOR OUR OLD SOW IS IN A SWOON 
HEIGH HO 1 THE CARRION CROW 
0,ERRY, DERRY, DERRY, DECCO. 





PAUSTUS WAS A rtOOn MAN 


was a good man, He whipped his scholars 


now 


When he whipped, he made thorn dance, 


hi - to Prance 


Out of Franco and 


m -to Spain, And then he whipped them 
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NURSERY RHYMES 

Cy^ Christmas Eve I turned the spit, 

I burnt my fingers, I feel it yet. 

The cock sparrow fiew over the table, 

The pot began to pia}' with the ladle ; 

The ladle stood up like an angry man, M^'Z 
And vowed he’d fight the frying-pan; ^ 
The fr 3 ’'ing-pan behind the door I 

Said he never saw the like before ; i 

And the kitchen clock I was going to wind | 
Said he never saw the like "behind. i 


|_|oT cross buns 5 
* * Hot cross buns ! 
One a penny, two a penn>- 
Hot cross buns ! 

Hot cross buns ! 

Hot cross buns 1 
If you have no daughters. 
Give them to j’oursons 


I FNiddle, diddle dumpling, my son 
\ ^ John, 

He went to bed with his stockings on 
i One shoe off, and one shoe on, 

I Diddle, diddle dumpling, niy .son John. 


Dessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

^ They were two bonny fasses : 
They built their house upon the lea 
And covered it with rashes. 

Bessy kept the garden gate, j 
And Mary kept the pantry ; 
Bessy always had to wait, " . 

While Mary lived in plentv'. ’ 


lusH-A-BYE, babv, 
Daddy is near ; 
Mamma is a ladv, 

And that’s veV^' clear, 


r^REAT A, little a. 

This is pancake 
Toss the ball high, 
Throw the ball low. 


J^ucY Locket 

Nothing in k, Ml 
N othing in it, 

Just the binding J® 
Round it. 

' , B a 

f iTTLE^Miss Muifet, . 
^ ;Sh^ sat ,on g tn$Iet, 
Eatingbf curds and whey 


Those that come after 
May sing heigh-ho ! 

a' , a 

There came a big spider 
And sat down beside her, 









GROUP 14 POWER CHAPTER 37 

The Story of Where Power Comes From, What It Does, & How It Works 


THE AEROPLANE 


It seems wonderful to most of us at first another cut straight down towards the 

^ sight that an engine can be driven up ground. You will iind at once that the 

into the clouds, apparently riding on blade of the fan, being at an angle to the 

nothing. We are so used to living in the line you are trying to make through the 

air, and seeing for miles through it, that air, will pull over to the right, and that if 
we do not realise that air is matter, and you make it cut through the air rapidly it 
that we live at the bottom of an ocean of will be impossible for you to keep the fan 
air as real as an ocean of water. from pulling off to the right. If you 

Airis actually an elastic substance, more reverse the angle, t tun mg the lowei edge 
elastic than indiarubbei', and rather sticky. and then make a cut dowm 

What w’e have to get into our minds, if we wards, you will llnd that the fan will pull 
are to understand how men can fly, is the 3' our hand to the left, 
idea that an airship or an aeroplane swims In a similar wa\^ if \'ou try to make a 
in an ocean, as a submarine in the sea. cut horizontally thi;ough the air, and turn 
The great thing with an airship or aeroplane upwards whichever edge of the fan is 
is to build it so as to give it the utmost travelling in the direction of your move- 
capacity for floating, and the least resist- ment, the fan will seek to rise ; or if you 
ance to the air it floats in. turn the cutting edge of the fan down- 

We can all understand how an aero- wards the fan will puli downwards. You 
plane flies by trying a simple experi- will only be able to hold it horizontal by 
ment for ourselves. Take a Japanese gripping the handle and using force, 

fan, or any fan with, a stiff handle like a An aeroplane consists of nothing more 
stick and a stiff blade like a tennis racquet, than a number of specially-designed fans 
Hold the fan at arm’s length with the blade driven through the - air Iw engine power, 
up and down vertically to the ground, and Scientific experiments which have been 
make a cut through the air, straight down, carried on for the last hundred years and 
You will find that the blade goes down more have very nearly discovered what 
quite easily. the best possible shape for the fans 

Now twist the handle so that the blade which make up an aeroplane, hut to all 
turns a little out of the straight so that the intents and purposes the airscrew, and the 
lower edge is a little to the right and the wihgs, and the elevators, and the rudder 
upper edge a little to the left, and make of an aeroplane are simply large or small 
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fans particnlarly suitable for the iinj^or- 
tant work they have to do. 

Once vve have tried the expennKiit with 
the fan we cun easily nnderrtimd that if 
we take two fans and tie the handles to- 
gether so that the b]iu:h,^s are a.t a snitnlde 
angle, and if' we then tix the handleb to a 
rapidly revolving shaft, thv? effect of spin- 
ning the two fans round will lie that they 
will try to pull tlie shaft along. Tliat is 
exactly what is done by the airscrew of an 
aeroplane, which is coinrnoniy and wTongly 
called the piopciler. The airsennv is iixed 
to the shaft of the engine and the engine 
turns the shaft round so quickly that the 
whole aeroplane is drawn along. 

H ow THE AOTrON OF THE AIRSCHEW 
PULL.S THE AEROPLANE ALONG 

The action of the mrscrevv in the air is 
like that of an ordinary screw in a piece of 
wood, or of a bolt screwed into a hole. 
We are so used to living at the ]:>ottoin of 
an ocean of air, and moving about in it 
freely, that we are apt to forget that air is 
a substance which can be felt, as much as 
water, or oil, or any other fluid. 

Most aeroplanes are built with the 
engine right in the nos{? of a long body, 
which is called the fuselage. The (*ngine 
being in the nose, with the airscrew pulling 
the aeroplane along, this type of macliine 
is called a tractor aeroplane, just as we 
call a motor pulling wagons b>ehind it a 
motor tractor. 

Now if we imagine the fuselage of an 
aeroplane with the engine and airscrew in 
the nose, and if we put on each side of the 
fuselage a long thin fan — which in an 
aeroplane is called a wing — and if the air- 
screw pulls the aeroplane through the air 
fast enough, the wings will lift the plane 
upwards exactly as the fan tried to lift 
itself upwards when we tritxl to move it 
horizontally through the air. 

f WO OOrviWON TYPES OF AEROPLANES 
AND HOW THEY GOT THEIR NAWIES 

There we have alrtmly the airscrew 
which pulls the aeroplane tlnmgh the air 
and the wings which lift it. ifthe aero- 
plane has one wing on each side, thus 
forming what one.miglit call a single deck, 
it is Galled a monoplane. If it has two 
wings on each side, making two decks, one 
above the other, it is called a biplane. The 
biplane is at present the most familiar of 


Jbit first of all we may make a note of 
tl'K* fact that when it h on llie ground it 
stands on two wbechs that it ran be run 
along tin:* ground wlhic it is. reaching the 
s|jeotl at which the wings will Id! it ii]). 
Betwetir the. fuselage and tin* vv!u::<‘ls is an 
arrange, avienl of strad lubt's ami rubl)er 
springs wlrich is called the under-carriage. 
This uiider-ca.rriage nets .like? tin,.! springs 
of a motor car, allowing the 'aeroitlane to 
travel comfortably over the ground owing 
to 'llte shock-absorbing cjiialities of the 
spirings and the tyres. 

At the extreme end of the* fuselage, 
under the tail, is a curved piece of wood or 
metal called the tail-skid. This serves a 
double purpose. Wlien the machine is 
standing on the ground it supports the 
tail, and wlien the machine is in the act of 
landing the tail-skid drops as soon as the 
wheels touch the earth and so acts ns a 
brake by dragging along tl’ic gro'und. 

Whtm the aero], Tine is raH.'e in tht,* air it 
has to be contrulled in iliree dime lions: 
up and down, to make i\ rise or di*seend : 
horizontallv, to make it go in the rigid 
direction and loa.*p on lh(“ rigid: course ; 
and laterally, tr) keep it from rolling frtan 
side to side and lx:,h:.iving uupk.'asanily for 
the passengers. All tlu^se iliri'clional 
■movements are controlled by a series of 
small planes or fans. 

T HE' .PARTS OF THE TAIL' AND THE' 

, ' WDRIi.THEY ' DO IN FLIGHT 
Oil the tail end of the fuselage is a 
horizontal fixed plane, coninionly called 
the tailplane ; and abo\'e it, and some- 
times below it, ere verilcal fixed gflanes, 
called tins. I'hese liorizantal and ^a!^t^cal 
plaiu*s act on the iiiseiage u! the. at'ro].>lane 
in much the sa,me way as the fi\ttiu.*rs on 
an arrow — they tem! to keej,.^ lim aeroplane 
flying straight. Tliey also prewni it from 
swinging too suddtmly up ami dmvn, or 
from side to sid<g when the pilot sti'vrs it in 
either direciion, 

I'he uji-aiKbdown control is operated 
by means of wliut is called the elevator. 
I'his consists generally of two jflanes, the 
front edge of each being attached like 
llaps by hinges to the rear .edge of the 
fixed tail-plane, one flap being on each ' 
side of the fuselage. 

The horizontal control, generally called, 
the directional control, is done with .a 
vertical rudder like the rudder of a boat 




all types of aeroplane. vertical rudder like the rudder of a boat 

Having now pulled our aeroplane along, The front edge of the rudder is attached 
: having got it up in the air, we may see by hinges to the end of the fuselage and to 

yj,,( how it IS controlled. , 'V, c.. , ^ the rear edge of the fin which stands up 
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THE AEROPLANE 


above the fuselage. The elevator and the 
rudder thus control the height of the 
machine and its direction. The elevator 
flaps are placed on each side of the fuselage 
because the rudder has to swing to and fro 
between them ; otherwi se it would be 
better to have a single elevator flap. 

The lateral control, to regulate the 
rolling of the machine, is operated by flaps 
called ailerons, attached also by hinges to 
the rear edge of each wing, at the tips. 

The elevator flaps and the ailerons are 
connected by wires to the pilot's control 
column, which aviators like to call the 
Joystick, The, rudder is connected likewise 
by wii'es to a bar placed on the floor of the 
cockpit in front of the pilot, and the pilot 
works this bar with his feet. 

T he thrilling dash of the aeroplane 

BEFORE IT RISES FROIVI THE GROUND 

To understand the operation of the 
controls we may imagine a pilot taking an 
aeroplane off the ground. Having l^ronght 
the machine out on to the aerodrome by 
the puli of the airscrew, the pilot gets it to 
a position where it faces the wind. He 
then opens the throttle of the engine so 
that tile engine gives its full power, and the 
machine begins to move forward into the 
wind. As it begins to run the pilot pushes 
the control column forward and piilis 
down the elevator flaps,* which tends to 
lift the tail of the machine. 

The motion of the machine through the 
air, together with the stream of air blown 
back by the airscrew — the slipstream, as 
it is called — give the necessary lift, the 
tail-skid gets dear of the ground, and the 
machine begins to move rapidly forward 
As the speed increases, so the lift on the 
wings increases, and the weight pressing 
down on the under-carriage and its wheels 
decreases. The pilot keeps the niacliine 
straight on the ground by the rudder, 
which is also being acted on by the high 
speed of the air, and the slipstream from 
the airscrew. 

H ow THE PILOT TAKES HIS IVIAOHINE 
UP INTO THE AIR 

When he has reached the speed he wants 
the pilot pulls back the control column, 
which causes the rear edge of the elevator 
flaps to be raised. This has the effect of 
depressing the tail, which means that the 
rear (or trailing edge) of the wings is de- 
pressed, and the front edge (or leading 
edge) is raised at the same time that the 
tail of the fuselage is depressed and the 
nose is raised. , This action .increases the. 


angle at which the wings attack the air, 
and so the wings grip more air, if we may 
put it that way. The extra amount of air 
on which the wings now operate, owing to 
the increased angle, gives the extra lift 
uecessary to enable the machine to leave 
the ground and begin its flight. 

If the machine has plenty of power, and 
is a really good flying machine, the pilot 
will then probably continue flying with the 
tail of the machine down and the nose up 
at quite a steep angle till he has reached 
the height h e w ants to fly at , \Vh en be 
has reached that height he will push the 
control column forward, pull down the 
elevators, lift the tail of the machine as 
much as may be desirable, and continue 
to fly at a level height. 

When he want'i to turn to the left lie 
will kick his left foot forward, pushing 
forward the left-hand end of the rudder 
bar, which wiilpull the rudder over to the 
left. This will throw the tail of the machine 
to the right and .so point the nose to the 
left, and will cause a left-hand turn. 
Similarly, kicking forward the right-hand 
end of the rudder bar will produce a turn 
to the right. It will be noticed that the 
rudder bar acts in exactly the op}K)site 
way to the handle-bar of a bic3Tle, for if 
we push the riglit-hand end of a liandle-bar 
forward we turn to the left, and if we push 
the left-hand we turn to the right. 

T he ailerons that help to keep the 

AEROPLANE IN A VERTICAL POSITION 

If in the course of flying a gust of wind 
hits the plane and causes it to heel over to 
the right, the pilot will instinctively move 
the control column to the left to keep the 
machine vertical. Moving the stick to the 
left pulls down the ailerons on the right 
wings, and causes extra lift to be given to 
the wings on that side. At the same time, 
as the ailerons on the opposite wings are 
coupled by wires, the opposite ailerons 
will be pulled upwards and so will tend to 
force the left wing down^vards, 

Similarly, if the machine rolls over to 
the left the pilot instinctively moves his 
stick to the right, pulls the left ailerons 
dowri and the right ailerons up, lifts the 
left wing, depresses the right wing, and so 
comes back to an even keel 
When the pilot wants to turn the plane 
sharply his natural impulse will be to lean 
over to the inside of the turn, as we lean 
over towards the inside of the turn when 
going round a corner on, a bicycle. This is 
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lose IS raised. , This action increases the the correct way of turning an aeroplwie In If 
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the air, for it keeps the wings in a proper 
lifting position towards the air, just as a 
bicycle remains true to the surface when 
it goes round a corner on a ])ru]K“rly Ixinked 
track instead of on a Hat road. 

To make a left-hand tiirii a |>iIot will 
push his left foot forward and pul] his slick 
over to the left. This will depress the left 
wing, raise the rigid wing, turn the ruddt/r 
to the left, and so bring tln^ Aaeruplaiie 
round on a properly banked left-hand 
turn. A banked turn to the right is made 
in a precisely similar way. 

T he long glide to earth at 

THE END OF A FLIGHT 

When the pilot wishes to land he 
throttles down his engine so that the aii'- 
screw is no longer pulling, and jmshes his 
stick forward so as to lift the tail and point 
the nose of the machine downwards. This 
is called gliding. At the same time he will 
steer the machine with the rudder in the 
precise direction ho wishes it to go. When 
he gets near enough to the ground he will 
pull the stick ba<'k and drop tlie tail of the 
plane so that the angle of the wings to the 
air is increased, and the wings will then 
act so as to give the iu;cessary lift without 
the help of the engme and tiui airscrew. 
As the airscrew is no longer ])ulling, tlu* 
plane will glide more and more slowly 
till there is not enough speed to hold it in 
the air, and it will then sink on to the 
OTomid A nilot will th‘'0' tht' 
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like a fan, but rounded on the fop (from 
front to back), and hollow beneath, or con- 
%’ex al)<)ve and cmicavc* bidow. 

What r(M.Ily suppeaus an aeroplane is 
more upward snciion of tlH‘ air above 
the wings, than file upward pressure of 
tlK‘ air beneath the wing. 

Both the speed and ilie lifting power of an 
aeroplane depends on the particular curvt* 
given both to the uj’>per and lower surfact^s 
of the wings. The curves used difhu* very 
much, iUTording to whether the wing is 
intended for light or heavy machines. 

]\Inch in the .same way shape of the 
body, or fuselage*, of an aeroplane has to be 
designed according to the s]^eed expected ; 
and the struts !)etween the \jp]K*r and 
lower planes, and the struts between the 
fuselage and the wheels in what is called 
the undercarriage, also have to be designed 
to present the least possible resist anc(‘ to 
the air. This is what is called 
The idea of a streamlined Irndy is to let 
air pass rouml it as smoothly as possible, 
and give u clear line to the air stn^ams, 
so as to make it easy to pull through the 
air. The curious thing about a body which 
is streanilirK‘d for air is that the bhmt end 
gotis first, and the slump end is at the tail. 

W HY THE BLUNT END ODES FIRST 
IN A 8TREA1VILINE0 BODY 

The reason for this is much the same 
as the reason for the curvecl top surface of 
a wing- The air bounces off the l.dunt 
nose, and then curls back on to the long, 
thin tail end, so that the power wliich is 
expended in pusliing the blunt nose through 
the air is returned by the air y>ressiire 
inwards all round the tail end. 

If the pointed end went tirst, the air 
would swirl round beliind tlie Idunt end, 
and cause a drag on it. W’e may sec the 
same thing by taking a fiat slick and trying 
to cut tlirough water with it. If wo' cut 
edge-wise, we find that tlie stick leaves the 
water liehind it comparatividy umlisturbeck 
If we pass it through tlie water flat, 
increasing the resistance, we find that the 
water swirls behind it as if it were trying 
to. suck it backwards. 

The efficiency of an aeroplane-^ 
whether we get the greatest possible value 
out of our engine-power, either in speed or 
in hfting—thus depends on two things : 
whether we have the right wing curve and 
the right streamlines. 

Pictures 6f Aeroplanes, showing all their 
, parb, are given in, GhaptefSS of Group i4. :,4 
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Dante as he appears on his tomb 


THE LITERATURE OF ITALY 


■y HE literature of Italy once had a great 
influence over all civilised Europe. 

That influence has not yet faded out ; 
but it has not increased/ nor has it ever 
been wholly sustained as time has passed. 
The reason is because its power comes only 
from its earliest stages. Italian literattire 
sprang suddenly into a magnificent ex- 
istence, but it has had no steady renewal. 
It shines brightly still, but only from afar. 

Dante, who gave Italian its stupendous 
beginning, was contemporary with Eng- 
land's William Langland, who wrote Piers 
the Plowman. Tasso, who brought Italian 
to its glorious close, was contemporary 
with Shakespeare. Since Tasso no Italian 
writer has held a commanding position in 
the world of letters, and deeply impressed 
the human mind. There have been periods 
of positive triviality, and periods of 
serviceable commonplace. That is all We 
must look back across three centuries to 
find Italy great in literature. 

^ The Italian language reached its literary 
high-water mark with extraordinary 
rapidity. Its development was delayed by 
a quite natural devotion to Latin as the 
language of ancient Rome. Latin long 
continued as the sole language of the 
Christian Church, and, later, as the means 
of correspondence between nation and 
nation. All learned men knew it. 

ROMANCE • HISTORIES * DRAMA 


.d a great It was Dante, and Dante alone, who 
iurope. made Tuscan what Shakespeare called 
ided out ; ‘Vchoice Italian,” and gave it a literary 
as it ever value that drew ail Italy to it, though 
as passed. Italian dialects remain in common use to 
ames only this day. Interest in Italian writers before 
literature and around Dante is coniiruHi to tlicir 
icent ex- relation to him. He was very generous in 
^ renewal, his acknowledgments of his deln to his 
Torn afar, old friend and master Brurietto Latini, 
iipendous and his admiration of his latci* contem- 
dth Eng- porary Guido Cavalcanti ; but neither of 
rote Piers them, nor any of the poets who ---like the 
It Italian sweet lyrical singer of the power of love, 
3 mporary Cino da Pistoia—were imitating the songs 
LO Italian of Provence, can be said to have called 
Dsition in forth his genius. Dante stands first and 
mpressed alone, as one of the world’s supreme poets, 
n periods mighty in imagination and great in art, 
riods of who once for all imposed his conception of 
5 all. We the Italian language on Italy, 
tiiries to Dante Alighieri was born in May, 1265, 
at Florence, a man of good family. His 
literary education^ was such that he absorbed all 
.Oldinary the learning of his day, literary and 
layed by scientific. Italy, and particularly Florence, 
n as the was then divided between the two factions 
.tin long of the Guelphs and the Ghibolhues, with 
of the frequently recurring- civil war. Dante in 
le means his youth was a soldier in these wars, and 
ion and shared the changeful fortunes of the 
Guelphs. WEen they became victcrictis, 

DRAMAS • ESSAYS • WORLD CLASSICS 
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and the government of Fiorenre was re- 
organised, he was, at the age of 35, ora' of 
six civil officers, known as priors, who 
governed the city. But the Cxuelplis broke 
up into tw^o parties, the Whites and llu* 
Blacks. Dante belonged to the Whites, 
and in 1302, the ^ Blacks having gairied 
power, the poet w^as exiled from the city, 
and condemned to be burned alive if he 
should return. 


T he long exile of dante froivi 

THE CITY HE LOVED 


He never did return, though lie often 
appealed for a reversal of his sentence. Till 
his death, in X321, he wandered through 
the independent cities of Italy, defended by 
faithful friends. Sometimes be w^ent from 
city to city on an embassy, and it was 
while acting in that capacity, betiveen 
Venice and Ravenna, that he Cciiight tiie 
fever from which he died, 

Dante, though living in exile for twenty 
years on account of charges that were pal- 
pably false, was known everywhere as a 
notable man, a scholar, philosopher, and 
statesman, as well as a poet. In an o,ge of 
violence and prejudice he had far-reaching 
thought. His ideal was to bring ell Italy, 
and preferably all the world, under one 
temporal and one spiritual ruler, wlio to- 
gether might rule all men in peace. The 
ruler was the Emperox', the spiritual leader 
was the Pope. This w^as his remedy for the 
wars that cursed the world under many 
ambitious rulers. But the great union of 
peoples never came near fuiiilnient, and it 
is as a poet th^it his name is immortal, 

Dante stands in history between two 
great ages. Behind him was the medieval 
world, with the ancient world of Rome 
and Greece behind that. Before him was 
the dawn of the mocleim world. In his 
greatest poem, Tlie Divine Comedy, he 
pictures for all succeeding time the 
medieval world he knew, but his mind 
was open to the influences of the freedom 
that was coming. 

beautiful BEATRICE WHO 
t LIVED m DANTE*S DREAWIS 

His fimt poem had been on the subject 
which all poets of his time made their chief 
theme— love* When he was quite a child, 
he admired gi'eatly a girl named Beatrice. 
She was his own age — nine. It is doubtful 
whether he spoke to her more than once, 
but she lived long in his heart as the syxnbol 
of woman's beauty and purity, She 
nrarried someone else and died young. To 


work, Vita Nuova, or New Life., he tells 
tlie story of Ins Irjve.for his ideal of woman- 
hooci T’he bot)k was written iKdore 
dii^d troubles of the pilot's life began. 

His Divine Comedy was written we do 

not kruuv where or wlnm-'-during tlie 
tw’enty years of liis wandering exile. It is 
a picture of the future life of man as it was 
conceived in the l^li^ldie Aires. 

Tin? poet imagines himself conducted 
through Hell, through Purgatory, and 
tlirougli Paradise. In tluse places he sees 


men and women being dealt with iiere- 


after, according to the tilings done by 
them in the body, whether they were good 
or evil. Many of the souls kept either in 
hopeless torture, or under purifying pain, 
or raised to heavenly places, were those 
who liad been known to him during the 
changes of Ids liarassed life 

Like Spenser's Faery (Iiieene, tlie jnuan 
is full of hidden meanings, 1ml it ni:-\y also 
he reiu:\ naturally. Tlie fiictures 

hiinseif as lost in a, [ores!,, syanb^dising this 
world's «‘ares, when is met In- the 


]kh 1' Virgil, who tamducts 1 dm tlirough 
tlie lower regions, where llu^ vieii.ais are 
punished ; then n]nvanl through the seven 
terraces of Purgaiorn', whi-re simering is 
not liupiL:*ss ; and tinally he mei‘ts 
Jk'at rice,’ who is his guide tiu'ougli Paradise, 
-■where at last he has a momentary veiled 
vision of God, as his own will is "entirely 
surrendered to the Divine lairpose. 

T he poet who founded and perfected 
OUR iviodern lyrical verse 

And so Dante's imagination nxiches a 
majesty unsurpassed. t)ur own Milton is 
tlie only poet who has ilana! to attein])t to 
unfold a theme so lofty, and with Milton, 
Shakespeare, and Homer. Dante ranks 
among tlie world's supreme poets. 

Living at tlie same time as Dante were 
two oilier Italians who are great figures in 
literary history. ^ IkftrarCli was seventeen 
and Boccaccio eight when Dante died, 

Petrarch lives now as tlie modern founder 
and perfecter of lyrical verse, delightful in 
its form and melody. His subject was 
love — Ids ideal, love mr Laura, ..as 'Dante's 
lyrical poems were about Beatrice 
Especially he gave the world the artistic 
ally modulated sonnet. With it he cap 
tured the fancy of his generation. Every 
where he was acclaiined and honoured as 
the perfect poet, though now we see that 
his work was slight compared with the 


him she was the ideal woman, and in his . graver thought of Dahte. > ■ " ’ c 
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THE LITERATURE OF ITALY 


His was the most active influence in 
reviving a love of the worlcTs ancient 
poetry, which bad been long overlooked 
and partly forgotten. Kings and popes 
welcomed him, and much of his time was 
spent discovering old manuscripts which 
revealed the riches of the older literatures. 
But he lived in a corrupt age in which he 
was ill at case, because he was a patriot, 
with aspirations for a more united Italy. 

P ETRAROH*S JEALOUSY OF THE 
QROWJNQ FAtVIE OF DANTE 

His younger contemporary Boccaccio 
was his friend. One interesting- point of 
difference between thorn was their attitude 
toward Dante. , There is no doubt Petrarch 
was jealous of Dante’s growing fame, while 
Boccaccio was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Dante, and wrote his life. Petrarch would 
not even read Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
which Boccaccio riglitly regarded as su- 
preme in what was then'modern literature. 
Thirty-three years before his death in 
1374, Petrarch was, by invitation of the 
Senate of Rome, crowned poet-laureate. 

Boccaccio, like Petrarch, was a lover of 
the old learning, a scholar, and a romantic 
poet, but in poetic style he falls far below 
the polished skill of his friend. His 
abiding fame rests on his collection of 
prose tales, the Decamerone. 

As a framework for this book lie imagines 
ten people, fleeing from the plague in 
Florence in the year 1348. and passing the 
time by telling tales in a garden . The tales, 
many of them old, are gathered from all 
kinds of sources, and a number of them jar 
against modern taste ; but they are 
narrated by Boccaccio with fine skill, and 
they served as a store of fiction for novels 
and plays for several centuries. Some of 
them reappear in an English dress from 
Chaucer to Dr yden. 

B occaccio and the influence he had 

ON THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING 

Boccaccio was trained in coinmerce 
and in law before he devoted himself to 
poetry, and later he lived a life of gaiety 
in courtly ciicles where the moral tone was 
low ; but he repented of the tendencies of 
some of his writings and would have taken 
holy orders if his friend Petrarch had not 
dissuaded him. His influence on the 
revival of classical learning was great, and 
he well deserves, through his graceful use 
of bis native language, the title of Father 
of Italian Prose. 

The fifteenth century was singularly 


Boiardo in his Orlando Innamorato repro- 
duced the Cliarlemagne romance, which, 
forty years later, Ludovico Ariosto con- 
tinued in his Drlandt) Furioso with amazing 
spirit and success. 

In the sixteenth century Torquatr) 
Tasso, son of a poet of some distinction, 
produced in La Gerusalemme Liberata, or 
Jerusalem Recovered, an epic of the 
crusades, the first of Italy’s heroic poems. , 
He had previouslj^ written, wlien quite a 
youth, a graceful romantic poem Rinaldo, 
and an exquisite pastoral, Aminta. Tasso, 
unfortunately, was too .sensitive to cii tic- 
ism, and allowed his detractors to prey on 
his mind until at intervals he lost his 
reason, but his poems liave retained 
immense popularity in Italy, and he is in 
the line of great Italian poets, and brings 
the line to a close. 

Among Italian writers who were dis- 
tinguished in prose were some whose fame 
is not chieily dependent on their writing, 
as the immortal artist, i.eonardo da Yinci, 
wlio wrote in a masterly way on art ; or 
Michael Angelo, who wrote on sculpture 
and architecture, and was an accom]:>iis]ied 
and powerful poet ; or Bruno, th<.‘ 
martyred scientist ; or Galileo, tiie great 
founder of physics ; or Tommaso Cam- 
])ane]la, the })ersecnted philosoj>her. whose 
kieai City of the Sun is still read in English. 
All were masters of a vigorous prose style. 

T he names that stand out in 
the literature of ITALY 

In the early sixteenth century Niccolo 
Machiavelli and Francesco Guicciardini 
both suffered much in moral reputation 
because they were content with the 
comical view of human nature common in 
their age, yet they set an example of 
fairness and precision in writing history. 

In the eighteenth century Carlo Goldoni, 
following on tiie lines of Moli^re, introduced 
forms of comedy which raised the level of 
the Italian stage, and Vittorio Alfieri 
brought patriotism, sincerity, and tragedy- 
in to the national drama, 

Alessandro Manzoni, inspired by Scott, 
achieved a nineteenth-century success with 
a historical novel ; and Giacomo Leopardi 
won wide admiration as a lyrical poet. 
As a prose writer the political idealist 
Mazzini appealed to Europe in an eloquent 
strain. But it is true that modern It^.lian 
literature has not had the power that 
carries far. It has lacked the strength of ' 
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The hymn after the last supper : Judas listeuiiijr at the door 


THE BETRAYAL 


A ND now, when the spirit of Jesus is at its These ideas were flying among 1 

most beautiful moment, though the minds of the Je^vs. They must ha 
gathering clouds of destruction are darken- reached the disciples. Most of the discipl 
ing above his head, we have to record the we may safely say, were troubled by thei 
basest act in the history of mankind. all of (hem, at the crisis, yielded to the 

We know that Jesus attracted peopde. Some people believe that in on 

We know that chiklren loved to be near tempted Judas. They say he kept t 
him, that women followed him, and loved money of the little confraternity, a 
to do him service. And yet there was one greed grew in his heart. But never, 
who lived close to this divine beauty of may be sure, was there a siifiiciency 
:haracter, lived with Jesus as a friend, and pjence in that little bag of the first Chur 
steeled himself against his charm, to tempt the worst of misers. 

How shall we understand the character No, it is easier for us to believe t\. 
)f Judas Iscariot ? *' Judas came gradually to lose faith 

Perhaps it was Judas who invited Jesus ; tliat he grew to feel the dan^ 
[esus to regard the splendour and the challenging the ancient religion ; a 

oiidity of the Jewish temple. He may iialf as a coward and half as 

Lave been genuinely convinced that the patriot, he yielded at last to that base i- 
ncient religion of Israel was eternal, and betrayal whicli has made his name 
hat Christ's teaching was a danger to the hate down all the ages, 

eace of the Jews. The priests had spread Jesus was to die, and it was by t 
Liis idea. Friends of Judas may have said hand of one of his own followers m 
3 him : “ Your Master is mad ; you are disciples that the blow was to fall. 

Qly helping to bring war and torture and Jesus sat at supper with his discipj 
ppression and misery on our race. Do for the last time. He was clothed wi 
ou really suppose that the teaching of serenity. Neither his manner nor his wor 
US carpenter of Galilee is going to betrayed anxiety. The same gracio 
ipplant the law of Moses ? Do you really restfulness which had characterised 1 
' 'earn that this simple Nazarene is the life of struggle with old ideas character^ 
' irist promised from Jehovah ? '' him now in his last hours. 

GREAT FIGURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT • THE LIFE OF JESUS 
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THE BIBLE 

upon them. Over the heads of these '"':S 



But there was in the Master this night a 
certain sadness which was noticed hy the 
friends about him. He spoke in the 
manner of one taking a farewelL lie 
looked in the faces of his companions with 
a long and wistful tenderness. They 
knew that the hour had come. Presently 
he said : 

One of you which eateth with me shall 
betray me/’ 

The words searched the consciences 
of his disciples. There was not a man 
there who had not doubted, who did not 
feel misgivings about the reality of Jesus as 
King of the Jews. Only one among them, 
let us believe, had ever contemplated an 
actual betrayal of Jesus ; but none of 
them was wholly innocent of doubt, 

T he last NiaHT of jesus with 

HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES 

The company was saddened, and the 
feeling grew among them that the end was 
indeed close at hand. Gradually they saw 
that Jesus expected arrest that night. 
They sang a hymn together, and then 
Jesus led them out to the Mount of Olives. 

The darkness and the stillness came 
about them. They walked in silence, 
wondering what the end wTuild be. 

The voice of Jesus broke softly upon 
their anxious thoughts : 

'' All ye shall be offended because of me 
this night.” And he added : It is 

written, I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered.” 

Tonight 1 It was to come this night. 
Their Master was to be taken this night. 

Peter was the first to speak : “ Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I/’ 

T of 1 TY’mp'f' n on 


f HE SHADOW OF THE GREAT SORROW THAT 
FELL ON THE GARDEN OF GETHSENIANE 


houslicss men the stars twinkled, and 
round llnuu glittered the lamps of ' 

the ^k‘eping city. Even the fi-ar of Rcaaaii ' ! 
soldier and Jewish pries! could not dislodge 
from their sense *s tlic craving for lest. ' 

” Sit ye here/' said Jesus, while I 
pray/’ 

He drew to liim three of the number : ^ ; 

Peter, James, and Jolm ; and, leaving the 
otlier.s to .sit down under the trees, ad- 
vanced farther into tlfe shadinvs and /;■' 
silences of the garden, 

When he was gone some distance from ; 
the others, he gave way to the tlislress of 
his soul, and spoke openly with the three of 
his impending death. 

” My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto .|ri 
death,” he said. They saw the suffering /; 
and the heaviness of which he spoke. H 
They realised now that he expt.Hicd his /f 
enemies that night. *. [ 

Tarry ye here,'' h<’ said, “and .f-) 
\vatcli ; ” and tli{*n lu' weiu fiuward a // 
little, and fell on the greumd and prayed ' ? 
to God that if it were puhsible tie) hour 
might pass from him.* 

yHE PRAYER OF JESOS IN THE 
I 0|yYER HOUR OF TRIAL 

“ Abba, Father,” he praviiL ” all things ' 
are possible unto Thee ; take away this ‘t" 
cup from me. Kt^verihek^s, not what I 
will, but what Thou wilt.” ,/f 

The terrible hour of trial had come to ''' 
him. The cup of death was biung offered 
to his lips. It was the end 1 /|; 

He might have escaped. Ail the malice , | 
andhatred and power arming themselves to 
kill him would have been gtaitle to him if ^ . 
he had said ; ” I am not the King.” It 
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the chosen three slept while he suffered, 
slept while his enemies advanced to take 
him pnsoner. 

“ Simon, sleepest tliou ? ” he said to 
hour" ” itest not thou watch one 

Then this failure of Peter to keep watch 
was turned by the Master into a lesson for 
that disciple s eternal good. 


THE BETRAYAL 


was on the threshold of suffering and death, 
and they could not keep their eyes open. ' 

Sleep on now,” he said gently, and 
take your rest.” 

Perhaps he thought the danger was 
over ; that at least for this night he was 
safe; but as the words left his lips he 
saw a flicker of lights in the distance, and 
hearci the muflied sound of inen^s voices. 
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' The Interests and Pleasures of Life for AH Indoors and Out 


THE FIGHTING CLOTHES-PEGS 


pEW toyvS afford more genuine amusement 
than this one, and few can be so easily 
and cheaply made. 

The material consists only of two round 
clothes-pegs, such as can be bought at any 
oilshop at a few pence a dozen, some pieces 
of thin wire, and a piece of strong black 
thread that will not break. 

We first take two clothes~pegs and pierce 
them with holes at the places marked in 

picture i . That will ^ — - — — — — ; — 

give us in each peg W- — ^ 


arm 


4. The wrestlers ready for work 


THE BIBLE 


He had made to these proud authorities 
of Israel the offer to assist them m arrest- 
ing Jesus without creating an u|.)roar 
among the people. 

The priests eagerly eni].)raced this offer. 
It was the. very thing they desired. On 
many occasions they might have arrested 
the preacher, but the}' lield back for fear 
of disturbance. Any clamour among the 
people would have angered the Roman 
governor, and lost them their liberties and 
jjriviieges. They wanted to destro}^ Jesus ; 
but they feared to anger tlie hated Roman. 

T he hour is oowie when the 

SON OF GOD IS BETRAYED 

A company ol them came together, 
Lc^dtes of the temple guard, Roman 
soldiers, some of the priests, and a retinue 
of servants. Torches were lighted, and 
accoutrements fastened. Witli the be- 
trayer to show tliem the. way, this little 
army of the night set out for the I\Ioimt 
of Olives. 

There was to l^o no mistake in the dark- 
ness. “ Wliomsoever 1 shall kiss/’ said 
Judas, “ that same is he. Take liiin, and 
lead him away safely/’ 

It seems as if the intention of Judas was 
to deceivit hoili Jesus and the other dis- 
ciples. He would advance among the 
soldiers, as if forced to olicy them, and in 
Ills emotion would embrace the Master. 

So it came about that the sleeping dis- 
ciples, roused by Jesus with the ominotis 
words, The hour is come,” looked up and 
behelcl the face of their companion Judas. 

Jesus stood in the midnight in the midst 
of the garden, and waited. 

IHSUS IS BETRAYED TO HiS ENEfVIlES 
AND DESERTED BY HIS FRIENDS 

Judas advanced. He ran to Jesus. 

^ “ Master 1 Master 1 ” he cried, aii<i 
kissed him. 

1'hc next moment Jcs\is vas seizexL 
PctvT graspi'd a sword, ami struck at one 
of tlie soldiers. Jesus nhuked him. Tlien, 
turning to those aroimcl him, he asked: 

Are ye come out as against a thief, 
with swords and with staves to take me ? ” 
He looked at the priests. 

I was daily w’ith you in the temple, 
teaching, and ye took me not,” he said. 

The meekness of this reply scattered tile 
disciples ; the saddest wokis written in 
the history of the human race are tliosc 
which follow^ this gentle reproval of Jekis. 
And they all forsook him, and lied. 


The courage of these poor, vreary men 
vanished in the darkness as they beheld 
their Master meek and lowly in the hands 
of a few’ soldiers. \Mierc was his kingship ? 
Tlie dream ^’anished ; the hope died. 

They ail forsook him. 

Through the garden — who has drawn ns 
the sad and dreadful picture ? — the faith- 
ful companions of the great Teacher 
hurried, with fear and disillusion in their 
hearts, leaving him alone with his enemies. 
What |>ai liter can shoiv us the face of 
St. Peter moving through tlie shadow of the 
garden, his back to Jesus ? The procession 
moved on. Down the slope of the hill 
leading to the valley of Kidron it made its 
way through the darkness towards the 
city of Jerusalem. A young man, following 
at a distance, was observed by the sus- 
picious eyes of a priest. A seiwant was 
sent to arrest him. 'this servant laid hold 
on a linen garment wenm by the stranger, 
but the stranger thing himself free and 
escapt.'d in the darkness, Tlie garment 
remained in the servant’s hands. The 
stranger escaped. Who he was, noliody 
knows : l:>ut he was the last to follow/ Jesus, 

T he sad procession ivioves through 

THE SLEEPING CITY 

The procession entered the sleeping city, 
and passed through the dark streets with- 
out arousing alarm. If the priests ex- 
pected Jesus to call aloud on the multitude 
of outcasts who loved and followed him, 
they must have been amazed by his 
perfect and yielding silence. lie walked 
silently in their midst. 

The priests had determined to lose no 
time. Their dangerous prisoner was to be 
tried that very night. The soldiers 
marched him before the old man Annas, 
who acted as high priest. He was to be 
con dein ned immedi at ety. 

The old priest, looking on Jesus, iii(.|uired 
of his teaching. 

Jesus ndused to answer. His testimony 
had been given in tlie temple and in the 
synagogues. Those who had heard him 
must be the witnesses. 

A soldier standing by struck Jesus. 

” Answerest thou the high priest so ? ” 
he demanded, indignantly. 

Jesus answered : ” If I have spoken 

evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if Avell, 
why smitest thou me ? ” 

Then Annas sent him, bound, to Caia- 
pbas, the real chief priest of the Jews. 








THE FIGHTING CLOTHES-PEGS 


pEW toys ajpford more genuine amusement wire 
than this one, and few can be so easily easil 
and cheaply made. can 

The material consists onh?- of two round N( 
clothcs-pegs, such as can be bought at any put : 
oilshop at a few pence a dozen, some pueces ^ and 
of thin wire, and a piece of strong Idach mad 
thread that will not break. and 

We first take two clothes-pcgs and pierce the i 
them with holes at the places marked in were 

picture i. That willr-s-- ; — n 

give us in each peg ... ---—vj 

four holes in all-one i. Ciuthes-pc-, with holes 

about three-quarters - 

of an inch from the top, one 
through the middle of the peg S. Slip for arni 

just above the legs, and one through each loop 
leg near the bottom. The holes should be piece 
made with a small bradawl, which ought to long, 
•be sharp so as to make the holes clean with- the 
out splitting the wood. Having made tlie wres 
holes, we cut off the legs at the top where they Tl 
are joined to the body of the , threi 

peg, leaving the top of the peg the 

as seen in picture 2. fare 

Now we take two thin slips 
of wood alxjut three inches 
long, and make three holes in 
each — one in the centre and /mk //pl 

one near each end, as seen 
in picture 3. We take tlie \\ 

pieces of thin wire and join 

j. , , 4. The wrestlers ready • 

the slips of wood we have 

just made to the body of the pegs, one Tt 

dip of wood to each side, as seen in picture 4. thre£ 

These slips do duty for arms, as we can see. the i 

We bend over the wire at each end into the perfc 

;orm of a loop, so that the arms will not carel 

;lip off, but we must give room on the mysl 
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wire so that the arms can work roimcl 
easily. Then the wire outside the loops 
can be cut off, if it is too long. 

Now the legs must be attaclicd, wires being 
put right through the lower hole in the body, 

, ^ and the legs put on the wire by the holes 
madtL Tliese also must work very easily, 
and the wire slioiilcl be bent into loops at 
the ends and cut off, just as when the arms 
were put on to the other end of the peg. 

' — r— We n o w tak e a stron g 
^ thread 
uies 2 . Body of pe- inches long, 

and tie one end of it 

tlirough thc liolo 111 tbo middle 
P for anil of one of the arms, making a 

loop at the free end of the thread. A long 
piece of black thread, two or three j^'ards 
long, should be tied to the other arm, using 
the hole in the middle of the arm. Our 
wrestlers are now ready. 

Through the loop at the end of the shorter 
thread wc put a pin, and put it hrmly into 
thc carpet. Then, if we take hold of the 
far end of the long thread, and hold it so that 
thc wrestlers just ton cl i the carpet 
. with their feet and jerk it, the wrestlers 
will go through many amusing antics. 
This toy looks myster- 
Nw ious when the spectators do not 

^ N. see the thread ; it is difFicult to 

understand' what makes the 
ei'S ready for work , , . - 

wrestlers jump about .so. 

The best to conceal the all-important 

thread is to work the toy on the carpet when 

the room is a little dark. Then if tlie 

performer has a long thread, which he holds 

carefully out of sight behind his back, the 

mystery will be complete, 

* PUZZLES • SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
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4. The wrestlers ready for work 


WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BOX 

4. The Doll’s Knickers 


'The next garment we are going to mrike 
’*■ is the little knickers. 

Picture i slunvs the pattern of one leg — 
half of the knickers — set on two layers of 
nainsook so that yon can cut out the two 
legs together. It "will be easy to trace a 
paper pattern like this, just as we did for 
the chemise, according to tiie .si:^e of doll. 

When 3’0ii cut out allow a little extra on 
the edges*^ for seams and hems. 

To make the knickers take one piece, 
which is to form one leg, and fold it to 
bring the short curved edges together, 
marked a, b, as shown in picture 2, anti 
make a French seam from a to B. This is 
called the inside leg seam. Then take the other 
piece for the other leg, and sew' it to match, 
being careful 
to fold the 
ma t e r i a 1 ihe 
other way. If 
you did not do 
this, the two 
pieces won Id fit 
one leg only. 

Now Sew the 
tw^o legs to- 
gether hy the 
centre edges, 
joining them 
from c down 
to A and from 
A up to D (stfe 
pic t urc I ) . 

This is better 
done by run- 
ning aikl fel- 
ling, if you can 
manage it, al- 
t li o u g h t h e 
French seam 
answers the 
same purpose. 

The legs are 
now joined, 
and need fin- 
ishing at top 
and bottom. 

The first thing to do i.s to make the side 
openings. For these make a slit in the 
nainsook about 2 inches long on each side 
of the knickers — that is to say, make a vslit 
at the top of each leg on the opposite side 
to the inside seam, A glance at picture i 
will show you the dotted line at ihe side wliere 
the slit is to he made. One side of this 
slit is finished off with a tiny hem. This 
. is the front of the knickers. The other side 
.. of the slit, the back part of the garment, is 
, . made neat by what is called a wrap,^ or fa.lse 
. hem, about naif an inch wide. See picture 4. 

A false hem is a hem made of a piece of 
stu:^ joined on very neatly to the main part 
' of the work ; and the way to fix it is to 
join, the two sides together by little running 


stitches. Tlien turn over the material, and 
make an ordinary hern, Oi course, if we 
tried to make ihe opening neat l)y turning 
in a hern butli .sides, we sheudd make our 
knickers too .sinall, o.nd so, to prevent this, 
we join on extra stulf in lids way. Picture 
6 makes this clear, 

Tliis side — t,he wide side— of tlie kniclier.s 
folds over, and buttons over the other side. 
To prevent the knickers from splitting riglit 
down the leg, the bottom of the false Iiem 
.should be sewn down on the right side witli 
two rows of .stitciiiiig, as picture 5 shows. 

Now’, if we hold tip tlie garment we find 
it is in two parts, divided Iw the .slits on 
either side. The wider part is the back, 
and the narrower the front, and each has 

to be put into 
a baud to 
make it lit tlie 
doll’s waist. 

■ ■ The, back 
p.art^ ' of ■ thci 
'' k n i c k e t s 
wliich, is much 
wider than tiie 
doll’s waist , 
s.ho u I d, ,'b'e 
■'gatliered; .into 
al.ittlestraight 
band, wli i c h 
must; : 1'ie 'cut’ 
accon'l.ing ' -to 
tlie siz€> of the 
.doll.:.' ,:’To';put' 
This, -.bjuid. "■.on,,:; 
g"a:t'h er ; th:'e' 
material, and 
■lay ■■.The'- edge, 
of the band 
against the 
gathered edge 
as ill picture 7, 
and run them 
■together. Then' 
take the ■ ■Other '’ 
ed’g:e oi ■':Th.e. 
bund, turn in 
a tiny fold to make it neat, ahil Inmi it flown 
to the gathers on the other side, taking up 
each little gather on the needle st^iuradciy. 
Picture 9 makes tliis clear. But there is one 
thing we must not forget, ami that is to 
“stroke “ <lown the little gathers. 

^¥ilen the gathering is done, pull up the 
thread as far as it will go. Then take a pin 
and stroke down each little fold evenly, just 
as if you wanted to make the materijU look 
like a piece of paper that had been folded up 
ill tiny folds like a concertina. Use the 
side of 'the pin or you will tear the material. 

After the band is sewn on, the two ends of 
the band are folded in, and sewn together 
with tiny “ over-sewing stitches Picture 3 
shows how this stitch is done. 
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A. The Wrap 


5. Side Orenins*: 6. Dctwn the Wrap 
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CUTTING OUT AND SEWING THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE GARMENT 


THINGS TO MAKE & DO 


Now we have finished the back band. 
The front one must be treated in the same 
ivay, except that the material* will not need 
to be gathered, but only “ eased."' 

The next thing to be done is to finish o:fi 
the bottom of the legs. The fulness must be 
gathered with ruiining stitches and put into 
a little band. Gut a straight piece of 
material for this, which should be about 
half the width of the other bands we made. 
Make each one long eiioiigh to fit the doll's 
leg, and join the ends by rnnning stitches. 
Turn in a little piece, top and bottom, then 
double it, and put the gathers between by 


stitching or feather-stitching. To the lo%ver 
edge of the band, we can over-sew on the 
lace. But we must not forget the button- 
holes which fasten the knickers on to the 
little stays. These are not at all difiiciilt, 
for we have already learned to do them on 
page 4466. 

In the middle of the bands -we miust put 
a buttonhole with barred ends, like picture 2 
which is shown on page 4466, and one at each 
of the four corners of the bands. 

Mlren this is done our little knickers are 
complete, and should look as shown in 
picture 8 on the last page. 


THE BALL THAT ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


of the most interesting toys is a ball 
that seems to count and answer 
questions. To people who do not know the 
secret it is very mysterious and a boy can have 
much fun by making one, and 
showing it to his friends aftei he 
has practised with it a few times / 
and become expert in its use. / (V 

First, \vc get a wooden hali, of \ 
any size we like, but not I \ 

too tiny. A croquet - ball | Nv 

will do nicely or one about ^ 

the size of a golf-ball ; but, / yf/ 
whatever size it may be, it / ^ Vj \ 
had better be of wood, / yS! \ 

The first thing to do is ( y 2. I 
to mark on the outside of V (A J 

the ball two points, exactly \ / 

opposite each other. In 
most wooden balls we find j| ^.3^ 

two centre-points, that the wood- | hole iUro 

turner has used when making the 

hall. Then we use a gimlet, and 
make a hole in the ball, but not 
ill a straight line toward the other ^ 

point. Picture i shows how the hole 
■ is made ; it is not through the centre / 

of the ball, but to one side. The '' 

hole is not made to go right through 
the ball, but it must go more than 
half-way through. 

Now we bore another hole from J fb 
the opposite point. This is the only ff J 
difficult part, for the second hole 

must be made so that it goes right b-M. 

into the fii’st hole, and the result 
is that we have a continuous hole right 
through the ball, but not in a straight line. 


1-3. How to make the 
hole through the Magic 
Ball 


Pictures 2 and 3 show how the hole would 
look if we were to cut the ball right through 
the middle. But, of course, we are not 
going to cut the ball through. 

We put a string through the 
N. hole from side to side, and after 
X doing so we had better put some- 
j thing — say, a button — on each 

j end of the string, to prevent it 
V / fr< 3 m slipping out of the 

% hole. Now, if we hold up 

— ^ the ball as the boy in 

picture 4 is doing, pjulling 
/ ij \ the string tigiitly as we do 

/ \ so, w^e find that the ball 

{ /l( of 

\ / the string we like. We let 

\ / the string loose just a little, 

and the ball begins to slip 
) make tiiej down. Again we pull it 

I the Ma.e'ic g tight, Eincl again the ball rests. 

II 1 Now we can ask the ball ques- 

tibns. . We hold the string tightly, 
with the ball at the top. “ Bali, how 
yS ! many do two and three make ? we 
\> ^ ask ; and, for reply, the ball takes 
) KW down the string. Of 

^ »v course, we are making it do so, by 
making it tight and loose as we wish. 
Then we say : “ Ball, I am going to 
ask you some questions. If you 
mean yes, move once ; if you mean 
no, move twice." 

We can ask any questions we like, 

and the ball can alw'ays answer them 

the ball ^ allowed to hold it up by 

the string. A little practice will enable us to 
move the ball without being detected. 


ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF THE TRAVELLER’S DINNER 


'T’he Arabs about whom we read on page 
4467 were very much astonished at the 
decision of the magistrate. But this was his 
explanation. 

“ One of 3’ou had five loaves," he said, 
“ and the other had three, making eight loaves 
in all, and then, when the third traveller came 
up and joined, the eight loaves were divided 
equall^^ bet^veen the three of you. Now 
suppose each loaf to bo divided into three 
equal parts, there would, of course, be twenty- 
four parts, and as you divided equally be- 


tween three of you, each received what w^as 
equal to eight of these parts. But one 
traveller originally had five loaves', or fifteen 
parts, and as he only consumed eight parts, 
he must have given seven to the foodless 
traveller. The other man had originally 
three loaves, or nine parts, and as he con- 
sumed eight, he only gave one part to the 
foodless traveller, therefore, as you can see, 
my decision is quite fair ; the seven coins go 
to the man v/ho gave seven parts, and the 
one coin to the man who gave one part." 



A STENCIL PLATE EASILY MADE 


Tf we have a; design or pattern which we 
^ should like to transfer to a book or siieet 
of paper and use the same pattern over and 
over again, we can do so by making a stencil 
plate, which, for outline designs, is very 
much simpler than the more elaborate 
ones and quite a,s effective. 

Wo must lay the drawing we wish to copy 
on a sheet of thick paper, such as cartridge 
paper, and with drawing-pins fasten the two 
sheets together on a kitchen table, or 


' Now: let US remove.; the drawing-pins- and 
take away tlie Tipper' picture. . -We shall 
find that the clean sheet of paper has the 
outline of the pattern transferred, i to it in a 
series of little ,l:ioies. To niultiply 'the 
pattern in a book or on other qiaper we 
have only to pin this perforated slieet down 
and dust it over with powdered charcoal, 
a bag of which rnat^ be bought at any oil and 
colour shop for a few coppers. Tlie charcoa! 
should be nut in a mnslin bag and shaken. 


NJURER’S JOKE WITH HIS 
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GROUP 1 EARTH AND ITS NEIGHBOURS CHAPTER 38 
The Story of the Boundless Universe and x\ll its Wondrous Worlds 


The wonderful effect that motion has on matter is well iiiustrated in this picture A candle, if 
pressed against a wooden board would be pressed out ot shape. But fired from a gun, so that it 
travels at a great speevl the candle will go right through the wood without itself being injured. 


THE MOVEMENT OF THINGS 


holding 


\We now conic to another part of tlie 
Story of the Earth. We have a 
good idea of what the Earth is, and we 
have studied some of the other worlds in 
space. We have learned also about the 
different elements that make up the 
Itarth and the Sun and the stars, and the 
way in which those elements combine 
with each other. We have studied Geo- 
logy, and x\stronomy, and Chemistry, and 
Geography to some extent. 

There still remains to us a ver\" im- 
portant stucty, the name of which is 
Physics, from the Greek word for Nature. 

By physics we now mean the stiuW of 
motion, heat, light, sound, and electricit}^ ; 
and here we go on to stud}^ motion. 

When we look at the world around us, 
or at our own bodies, we find that two 
things catch our 03-0, matter and motion. 

In other pages we read about matter: 
what it is made of, and the way it is put 
together to form rocks, and planets, and 
stars. have shown what are the 

reasons for believing that all matter in all 
its forms can first be reduced to atoms, 
and that these atoms, though about ninet}^ 
in number, are all different arrangements of 
the same unvai^dng thing which is the 
unit of electrical matter, the electron. 

But motion is not a “ thing in the 
sense that matter is, yet it is real. If a 
boy observes the difference between 

ASTRONOMY ‘ GEOLOGY ^ GEOGRAPHY 
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a cricket-ball in his hand and 
stopping the cricket-ball when it is hit in 
his direction, he will know that motion is 
real. (.)r if we notice the difference 
between our feeling wlien we jump off a 
single step into the water and when we 
dive from a great height, wc shall know 
that motion is real. We are beginning to 
believe that it is more real than matter, 
and that matter is really a state of motion. 

A state of motion in what ? We think 
of a bird or a bullet Hying through the air, 
or of a fish moving through the water. 
What is it the Earth is moving in ? 

Usually we sa\’' it is moving in space ; 
and in the broad meaning of the word, all 
things, the bird, the bullet, the fish, the 
Earth, the Sun, and the stars are alike 
moving in space. But can we think of 
space as eiiipt}’’ ? Our minds are sc 
formed that we do not hncl it easy to 
think so. For example, as we shall 
presently have to show, the Sun attracts, 
or pulls at, the Earth and the other 
planets across space. Plow can it do so ? 
Nobocty can pull another person across 
even a room if there is nothing but empty 
space between them. The two must be 
joined in some way, either to exert or to 
feel the pull. Yet we have just said that 
.the Sun acts on the Earth at a distance ; 
how can that be unless there is a some- 
thing betw^een them acting as a link ? 

CHEMISTRY * PHYSICS • LIFE 
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BARTH AND ITS NEIGHBOURS 




It is possible to think of the Earth as 
being whirled round the Sun at tlie end of 
this link as we might whirl a stone tied to a 
string round our heads ; but what sort of a 
string would it have to be to unite the 
Earth and the Sun, the one whirling 
round the other at a distance of ninety 
million miles and a speed iiihniaginalde ? 
Sir Oliver Lodge has calculated tliat a 
million million steel rods, each seventeen 
feet across, stretching from the Earth to 
the Sun, would only just stand the strain. 

H ow LIOHT WIAKES ITS JOURNEY 
FROiV! THE SUM TO EARTH 

Again our eyes tell us that liglit conies 
to us from the Sun across space. We ha\^e 
learned that a light-ray takes aliout eight 
minutes to come from the Sun to tlie 
Earth, WTiat becomes of the light during 
that eight minutes ? It must be moving 
through sonietliing. We have learned also 
that it comes in waves like ripjdes in water, 
and cannot apparently come in any othi;r 
way. What is it that is wa\'ing or 
ripi'iling ? Empty space cannot ripple. 
The seientilic men who first asked these 
questions found no IxTter answers than to 
suppose tliat there, was an actual some- 
thing belween the Ixirth and tlie Sun and 
the stars, sumetliiiig that could he set 
c|uivering like a jelly with ripples of liglit, 
and was yt,*t strong enough to ];c*av the 
awful pull Ixdweeii the heavenly lutdies. 
They called it the Ether, the light- 
bearing Ether. 

•the mystery of the ether 

1 WHICH FILLS ALL SPACE 

We do not know what this ether is. It 
adds nothing to our knowledge. Itself 
lion-luminous, it is the veiiicle of light. 
It is not matter, litit the powers of matter 
are latent in it. It offers no rc'sistaiice 
to the passage of matter, yet it is supposed 
to be more rigid than the liardest .steel. 
The most delicate ex|.)erinuaits ha\'e uttcTly 
failed to prove its material existence, and 
the most that can be said of it, if it truly 
exists, is that it shows that the Ihiiigs 
which are not apparent to our senses are 
infinitely more important than those 
which are apparent. 

. . Blit if we . have to take the ether on 
trust we are less at a loss when considering 
the ripples, of light wliich pass through it*. 
.„We cannot at present pacturc any way in 
which they travel except in ripples or 
waves, and the something wliich is rippled 
by them may for convenience be pre- 


sumed to be tile ether. The qualities 
ascrilied to the ether are those whicli liest 
lit the oL^served facts of tiie passage of 
liglit or the action of gra\*ity and magnet- 
ism at a distance. In sciciice it has, 
nevertheless, often been sliown that an 
explanation which appears to lit the facts 
is not necessarily the only one or the right 
one, so the etlier is siill on its trial, until 
a lietter explanation of the passage of light 
can be found ; and wlia,t we are justitied 
in saying now, is that wlieii tlie ether 
ripples or undulates in a particular way 
tiiere is produced on our se3i;'>es the eficct 
we call Light. 

So, also, if we choose to take the idea 
of the ether as a starting |)oiiit of theory, 
then not only light and the radiant heat 
wliich blades from the Sun and oilier 
bodies, but tlie invisibli' rays of light 
uliich ("aiinot be seen by our evi'S because 
tlieir wu\'e-length is locf short, and X-rays 
which are tin* rinqdest lurin of light, and 
have a still shorter wave-length, and 
dectro-magnetic wavts of all kinds, ail 
use etlier ri|:)|,>les of variorrs lengths from 
crest to ra'est. They are, we may say, 
states of movenieni tu i/ie ether, 

T“HE 'WHiRLIMCI' ELECTRIC FORCES.' b. 

» ,■ WHICH MOVE AT TERRIFie SPEEO' ' ■ '■■■ ■ ' 

llirouglioul the nineteenth century , and 
well into twentieth this idea of move- 
meat in the etIuT served to ex]>lain all these' 
occurrences; furthermore, the ether was 
called on to account lor the existt'uce of 
states of matter. 

We have alread}’ shown how the investi- 
galiuns that taken place since the 

cliscovery of radium haAX* com'iuced scien- 
tific men that the smajfest possible particles 
of matter are not hard, mil>reaka,ble specks 
of matter, but are truly sy'sicnis of electric 
forces which are wliiiiiug at millions of 
miles a minute alxail viio another. 1lH‘se 
electric forces are tlu‘ electrons, aiul the 
electron, which is ntaiher a s]X'ck td' matter 
nor merely a state of motion, but someibing 
between, can be thought of as the smallest 
possible particle of electricit y ; an atom of 
eleclridl}^ perha[>s. Kiueleenth-rvntiiry 
science knew very litlk' about these things, 
though it may haw suspected their exis- 
leiK'e. But such idt^as as wctc tiien preva- 
lent alDout these or similar bits (or charges) 
of electricity were* joined up with the, ether 
in the thought of that time by the idea that 
they were a kind of kind: or strain in the 
ether Matter itself was an assemblage of 
such knots or strains. That was the 
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THE MOVEMEMT OF THINGS 


Bineteentli-century way of saying that 
matter itself was formed out of the ether 
and was made or built up by force or energy. 
It was a belief different only in form from 
that which is held now. 

Let us examine more closely how motion, 
whether supposed to be a motion of ether 
or a motion of electrons, can produce the 
effect of solid matter-^-or of light or of heat. 
Heat as we know it appears to be of two 
kinds ; the radiant heat coming from the 
Sun or a blazing furnace, and the heat of a 
hot object, like a hot-water bottle, or of hot 
water itself. The heat of hot v/ater is sup- 
posed to be due to a to-and-fro movement, 


of the ether, or of electrons, could make it 
into matter—- which we think of as some- 
thing hard. Now, if we take a ring of chain 
which simply lies in a heap on the floor, 
and get hold of it in such a way that w^e can 
make it spin round at a tremendous rate, it 
becomes quite stiff, as if it were made of 
one piece of solid steel ; and it will run for 
a long distance like a stiff hoop until the 
spinning, or rotation, of it has been ex- 
hausted, and then it will collapse into a 
little heap of links as at first. The movement 
mads the loose chain inio a stiff thing. 

Another illustration of this is tlie firing 
of a candle through a wooden door, the 


so HARD IS A STREAM OF WATER FORCED FROM A HOSE UNDER TREMENDOUS PRESSURE 
THAT IF IT WERE STRUCK BY AN IRON BAR IT WOULD BEND OR BREAK THE BAR 


an Qscillaiion, of the atoms or molecules of 
the water when heated. 

As a rule, when a thing is made hot it 
gets bigger, and this means that part of the 
size of the thing is due to its heat — that is 
to say, to motion. May it not be that the 
atoms and molecules themselves owe their 
existence to motion ? There are many 
experiments which make it probable that 
this is true ; one of the most remarkable 
may be mentioned. Can we believe that the 
hardness, the stiffness, the firmness of a 
thing can be made simply by the fact that 
it is moving? If we could suppose this, 
then we could suppose that the movement 


motion imparted to the candle enabling it 
to make a hole through the wood without 
itself being injured. 

Again, we may take a piece of soft tissue- 
paper, stretch it out, and spin it at great 
speed ; and it vAll cut like a knife. We 
have made it hard by making it move. 

Now, wherever we- find motion we know 
there must have been either some other 
motion, of which this is the continuance, or 
else some power has been spent somewhere 
to produce it. When a ball leaves the arm. 
the , motion of the ball and the power of it 
have been derived from the power in the 
sugar of our niuscies when the ball was 
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thrown ; and so in every case. This great 
principle, wViich is true not only of motion 
but of everything elsc^ lias a nnine which is 
rather long, but is not really dilhimltj it is 
called the Conservation of if/avgy. Enei'gy 
is a s}}ecial woixl for power, and the l.aw ot 
Conservation states that pou'er is never 
lost ; it is also part of the law, tiiongh the 
name docs not say so, that poicvr is never 
made out of noihiug. 

One of the ways in which this shows 
itself is in whtit ishtnown as NewtoiTs first 
law of motion. Everyone should know this, 
for it applies to everything. It is often 
called the Law of Inertia, which simply 
means “ doing nothing.” 

W HY WIOVINQ THINGS DO NOT QO 
ON IVIOViNG FOR EVER 

This law says that when a thing is moving 
it does nothing itself to change its motion. 
It therefore will go on mo\'i]'ig for ever, in 
exactly the same direction and at tiie same 
specxl, unless senne otlita* power stops it, 
or turns it, or makes it gn sl<Aver or faster. 

That is half of the law of inertia, but only 
half of it ; and it is given first becuiise it is 
the half that people usntdly forget when 
they talk about iiuTtia. The half that most 
people know is really the same thing, but 
looks different. It is that u'hen anything is 
at rest, ii remaim at rest, doing nothing, 
■Hiitdl something moves it. Whenever we 
think of inertia, or NewloiCs first law of 
motion, we should remember both halves 
of it, or, rather, the two ways in which 
the law works out 

Everyone understands how it applies to 
a thing that is not moving, but very few 
people remember how it applies in the 
other direction. They do not know that a 
thing which is nitiYing will not stop unless 
something stops it.X 

W HY A BALL FALLS WHEN IT iS 
THROWN INTO THE AiH 

We see a ball thrown up into tlie air, or 
thrown over the surface of the Itartli, and 
we know the motion ceases. This is our 
experience with I’a'actically all motions, 
and so we get the idea that when a thing 
moves it gets tired after a time, and stops. 
It was one of the most tremendous dis- 
coveries ever made that this is not so, and 
that the smallest touch applied to the 
biggest thing, sufficient to move it at all, 
will keep it moving at that speed and in 
that direction for ever. When a ball 
thrown up is stopped, the Earth by its 
pull stops it, and the resistance of the air 
helps also in the stopping. Wffien a ball 


nmiiing along the ground; stops, it does so 
liecause the resistance of tlie air and the 
friction of; the ground ' stop it. . The real 
tendency is- for the thing .that- is at rest to 
reinaiii at rest,, and' for the ihing tliat is 
moving to go on moving. If we think of 
the matter we shall see that if things\did 
not behave in this' way the law of the 
conservation of energy would not be true. 

If things could be. started iiioving with- 
out anything moving them,, the power- (or 
motion) would be made out of nothing ; 
if moving things could l:te stopped without 
something stopping them, motion would 
be made into nothing. That is what we 
mean when; we say that Newton’s law is 
really a special illustration of the great 
law of conservation, 

Newton discovered two more laws of 
motion, thus making three, which will 
a]\s^ays be known by his name. The second 
law is quite simple. It says that udien 
anylhing is made ia move, its. motion is in 
strict proportion icith the force that anakes it. 
J’Tirtlnu", the tiling moves in the direction 
of the straight line in whicTi the force acts. 
This is true even if there be twenty 
different forces acting in different direc- 
tions on a body, and it is true whether 
that body be at rest or already in motion. 

T he balance of forces that bring 

ABOUT A -STATE OF. REST . 

Using this law, it is possible for us to 
find out exaetty in what direction, and at 
what rate, a body will move, if we know 
the power and direction of any num].-)er of 
forces that may be acting on it. We 
discover also the profound truth that rest 
is a state of balance of forces ; forces are 
puliingV but other forces are pushing. 
These exactly oppose each other, and so 
the result is rest. Gimitation is pulling 
this book as it lies on the table, but the 
strength of tlie table resists the force of 
gravitation, and the book remains at rest. 

Newton’s third law oi motion is that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite. 
This great law, wliich is really another 
version of the law of the conservation of 
energ3% is very well illustrated in the recoil 
of a gun when it is fired. The momentum 
and force of the rifle as it kicks back are 
exactly equal and opposite to the momentum 
and force of the bullet as it goes forward. 

All these laws are of supreme import- 
ance, and though we may not be able to 
understand all their details we should 
certainly know something about them. 
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MEN OF THE NORTHERN SEA-GATES 


'he main land masses of the Earth lie of the jew'elled queen of bounty from 
stretched from north to south, barri- whom the}? were to derive spices and 
ding the way from east to west. The silks, gold and perfumes, ivor}- and gems ; 
astern continent spans almost the whole but at every call for the princess they 
nance between the icy Arctic and the were seeking, it was the despised Cinderella, 
zzard-swept Antarctic. Europe and young America, who answered, 
rica, without a break before the Suez The men of the age could not project 
jial was cut, made another solid block their minds into the future and *see 
)m the Arctic to the stormy South America with 120 million people in its 
lantic. But theclesire of man has always northern half, the richest nation on the 
en to cross by the bahny climates, if it Earth. To them a little ship not too 
iild be done, from east to west, or from rotten to get out and liojne with a cargo 
^st to east. of pepper was of greater consequence 

Surely thei'e must be some easier way, than any possibilities of the new continent, 
at any rate some alternative way, to Columl.uis failed to get past his fancied 
e long southward track round the East in the West, and John Cabot tried as 
Lithern capes of storm that tip America vain a venture* ATe must pause a moment 
d Africa ? How much nearer it \vould be in his company, for he was as typical a 
only man could sail the northern edges character of those marvellous times as 
America or of Asia between the keener Columbus himself. Like the mighty 
os of wintry weather I pioneer, John Cabot was a native of 

Those short cuts between east and Genoa, and became a citizen of Venice, 
'st have haunted the imagination of He iiad three sons, and their life in Venice 
igoers ever since Columbus headed for recalls to us the picture of Marco Polo in 
dia against the blank obstruction of similar setting, 

nerica. Nowhere else on the Earth has John Cabot reached England in 1490, 
ere been such sustained romance as in settling at Bristol, which was then our 
£ attempt to link east and west by a greatest port looking out to the West, 
rthern passage. He was a man like unto Colimibns, 

The imaginations of men were on lire animated l^y the same dreams of what lay 
th yearning to reach the East, home beyond that great ocean over which his 
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WILLIAM BARENTS IN HIS LITTLE HOUSE 


WIUIAM BARENTS WRITES HIS DIARY WHILE HELD UP FOR THE WINTER IN A LITTLE 
driftwood HUT ON NOVA ZEMBLA 
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those iish and selling' them salted at home 
where ftsod: was never qnite' enough for the 
iiionihs it had to feed. iJangi/rtras linie 
ships they, werc'tliat sailed, often witli tlieir 
bnrstiitg timbers Itoimd together with 
rfj}}es : lieJf-de-eked, wil’n open skies lor 
the crew or (lanii'.e n;eking ke*nne1< in 
which to screen iheinse]\'es a little (njiti 
wind and wateie 

the wardships MEfSi endured their 


in six niontlis the gallant wllloughby wa.s' 
ill his, coffin, wliidi was his eiilire ship. , e 

Tlie . tliree vessels tiirned tlie North Cape, 
whicli was iiaiiied on .that voyage, and in 
tin: big] I summer of oiir lain.!, itself 

in winiry coin., lit ions of nnexjxxied iiorror. 
Hie* vessds were blown away from each 
other, and Willongliby wa,.s frozen -in oil 
llte coast of ]„.ap!and. Tliere, unprepared 

fiir 4’f It^rrible 
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seen, and brought home one as a marvel 
to match his tusk. But it was not the 
fault of the Eskimos that he came home at 
all. They were as much amazed at the sight 
of him as he was at them. They baited 
hooks with seal-meat and threw them into 
the water as a lure, hoping to catch him, 
like a strange, great fish. 

T he harpy fisherivien who won for 

us THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 

Frobisher and Drake had after this moi^e 
vital concerns than exploiing, Cabot’s 
discovery of hsh off the Newfoundland 
' banks had called into being a body of men 
who, with Drake and Howard and Fro- 
bisher at their head, were able to sweep 
the Spanish Armada from the seas. But for 
seeking a way past America to the East 
there would have been no find of cod, and 
but for the cod there would have been no 
swarm of tough sailors to defend us. Cod 
and cruises fitted us for greater frays, and 
the men who went down to the sea in these 
old ships kept us a free land, at liberty to 
explore wheresoever we would. 

But a great figure, of whom we hear less 
than we should, was roving the wild seas, 
both before and after Armada days. It 
was John Davis, a daring son of Sandridge, 
near Dartmouth, who was sent north-west 
three times, beginning when he was about 
35, in the year 1585. Greenland, where 
Eskimos and Vikings had mingled, had 
been lost to knowledge for a century and 
a quarter, but John found it again. Ap- 
proaching it from the east, he sailed 
south, rounded Cape Farewell, and sailed 
north and left it far behind, sighting green 
islands and fair sea. 

A second and third time he went, and at 
the third attempt he reached what is now 
called the Davis Strait after him, washing 
the western coast of Greenland and linking 
Baffin’s Bay witli the Atlantic. As far 
north as latitude 73 sailed he, and though 
he was fated to be murdered in Oriental 
waters, reached by way of the Cape, he 
bequeathed a hope and an illusion. 

lOHN DAVIS AND HIS MISTAKEN 
^ IDEA OF THE NORTH POLE 

The open waters of summer encouraged 
him to declare that the seas to the north 
were free of ice, that such swift seas could 
not freeze, and that if we pressed far 
enough we should find an excellent climate 
and a people at the North Pole superior to 
all others, through the enjoyment of per- 
petual light “ by the benefit of twilight 
and full moons.*’ 


A tremendous character was Davis, first 
of the long line of true Arctic men. He 
wrote admirably of his voyages and his 
books had an enormous following for 
generations after his own day. 

The next outstanding figure was the 
Dutch William Barents, whose country- 
men were powerful at sea at the time, and 
as anxious as we. were to find the short 
ocean route to the East, where they had 
great possessions. Barents, in a fine voj/qge 
beginning in 1594, sailed 1700 miles, in 
which he turned his ship about no fewer 
than 81 times, made accurate observa- 
tions, and fixed his latitude. Sailing north 
a second time, he discovered Spitsbergen, 
but, taking it to be part of Greenland, he 
turned about to Nova Zembla, and was 
frozen in, the first expedition to survive 
winter in the Arctic since Viking days. 

It was a terrible and wonderful time. 
They built a hut of driftwood, with a 
cask for a bath, a chimney through the 
roof, and plank beds for iS men along the 
walls. Snow buried the hut, and bears 
tried to tear open the roof, but the men 
climbed up the chimney and fought them 
off. Blue foxes served for food and 
clothes, but the ice was two fingers 
thick ” inside the liiit. 

W ILLIAM BARENTS AND THE SIXPENCE 
HE PAID FOR NOVA ZEMBLA 

When spring came and his ship re- 
mained fast, Barents ordered his men into 
the two boats they had, and lie died, a 
quiet and uncomplaining Hero, on the 
vo3mge home. Barents was a fine sailor, a 
scholar, and a cheerful soul. Wanting to 
claim new territory for bis king, lie nailed 
up a cross with a sixpence, bearing the 
king’s likeness on it. That and 'Dirk 
Hartog’s soup plate nailed up on the shore 
of Australia (of which we r ead on page 
2378), nmst be among the most curious of 
all the title deeds on record. 

In 1871 another Polar explorer rounding 
the north-east point of Nova Zembla, saw 
a hut standing, and in it he found the cap- 
tain’s room, with a clock in its place on the 
wall, and everything as it had been left 
274 years earlier. Four years later an- 
other searcher in the hut discovered part 
of the diary Barents had written, 

Barents was an early victim of the 
North-West Passage. William Baffin, a 
humble Londoner who mysteriously ob- 
tained a wonderful education and know- 
ledge of sea-craft, and made himself one 
of the greatest of Elizabethan seamen, was 
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the next iulventnrer, nialdnj^ voyage after 
voyage, fartluT and fart north, tearJiing 
the sevi-ntecnth century all it knew aln^ut 
terrestrial niagnetisni, giving liis name to 
Baffin s I.aiid, and pointing a passage to 
tlie North h\ile ])y wliich the discoverer ol 
the Pole actually went. 

But Baffin was always tryi!ig tu get to 
China roinul the north of Canada, and he 
failed ; he failed gloriously, dying heroic- 
ally in llie Persian Gulf, where he first 
won Engti'^h hiiliience. 

T he pathetic fate of henry Hudson 

IN HIS LITTLE BOAT 

We read elsewhere of Henry Hudson’s 
thrilling endeavours to reach the coveted 
goal by way of tliose frigid waters. The 
great bay whiefi immortalises him and 
kecj>s green the memor}^ oi his tragic end, 
had no bearing on the channel he sought, 
but tlie rnuliny of his crew, who turned 
him and liis little son adrift in an open 
boat to perish on llie waters, stirred public 
feeling deeply, and led to further effort. 

Yet for more tlian two centuries no otlier 
man ct^iKilled the feats of these whose 
names we luive beam consitdering. There 
seenud no way through to the North, and 
Bafiinks feats would have gone unchah 
leiiged to the ('rat.k of doom had ink later 
generati<)ns determined that they would 
not obey circmnstances but rule them. 

As the sea was so hostile, the problem 
of a northern wav round was attacked 
from tlie land. The northern limits of 
Asia were traced on foot, and hunters, 
working in the great territory named after 
Henry Hudson, tracked out niucli of 
nortliern Canada, where the name of 
klackcnzie, a brave pioneer, was bestowed 
on a great river. 

Knowledge was added 3^ear hy year as 
the outcome of cruises in pursuit of wdiales 
and seals, and the dem.aiid for furs lured 
men far! her and farther into the wilds of 
yntilesS; Siberia.' 

T he treiwcndous pbefarations for 

;VTHE;aREAT BEBiNO 

The most astounding expedition of fhe 
age was that of Vitus Bering, a Dane, wlio 
was attracted to the service of Peter the 

of bidden by his master ascertain if 
there existed a channel between Asia and 
America,^ or whether, as was thought, the 
two continents were one. Simon Deshinef 
had reported in 1648 that a great sea of 
water rolled between the two lands, but no 


one -could confirm, the, story and so' all 
tlenied it, as oiht*r larts ha.vfj lieen denied. 

It wa^ an unparalleled effort, extending 
nver id yt'.ars and lan bracing ovxaiaiid 

journeys of aoru) miles c^ach, between 
lYtrograd and Okhotsk in Siberia, for 
})ractica!ly all materi;d hixd to l)e carried 
from Europe to this remote point in frigid 
Asia,.. It cost, tens, of thousands .of pounds, 
and hundreds of lives, and to supply the 
wants of the many men wh,o partook of 
Bering’s labours, impoverished the food 
supply of all the native tribes along the 
Siberian coast with wduch the Europeans 
came in conta.ct. 

The first expedition comprised 500 men, 
scientists, sailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and 800 horses, drawing an immense 
number of wagons ; 3^et supplies ran short, 
and men had to eat their boots and the 
harness of liorses before all assembled .at 
Okliotsk at the end of i S months. 1 1 took 
three and a half years from the time of 
starting to build and launch the first ship, 
and the actual voyage 'of exploration 
lasted only seven weeks. 

T he sad end of the heboio Bering 

AFTER n/IANY YEARS OF LABOUIR 

Ikaing hjund open watei” wliere the land 
connet'tion between two con liunous coni i* 
iients should have been, but he did not 
siglit the American shore* lx* fore being 
driven back to winter quarters. Another 
attempt in tlie spring found the weather 
still against him, so lie returned to Russia 
after live years with little to tell But he 
was sent out again in 1733, and he dis- 
patched ships to find Japan, which they 
did, but this expedition consumed so 
much of his stores that nearly eight years 
elapsed before he could again set sail to 
find America. 

Tliis ]x.>or Cohind>us of the East did at 
last tiiid Amerii'a in the East, luit he nevaw 
came home to tell the tale. He was Idowii 
away by storms wiien attempting to return 
to Kanxdiatka, and wluai liivS men wtaa* so 
reduced by scurv3^ and starvation as to be 
unable to w<‘irk the ship, wind and waves 
carried tint \TSsel right owr a great gap 
in a reef on to the desolate shore of one of 
the Commander Islands. 

Hiere they wintered under upturntxl 
boats which were made to cover sandpits. 
There was enough meat for the killing, 
sea-otters and seals, but there were 
mjTiads of Arctic foxes, whidi stole their 
food, carried off their clothes, gnawed the 
dead, and nibbled the dying. 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE OLD 


SAID ABOUT HIS AGE, SIR JOHN FRANKLIN REMINDS 
AND IS ACCEPTED TO LEAD THE EXPEDITION TO THE 
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Sir John Franklin, born in 17S6, at 
Spilsby in Lincolnshire, was an Eliza- 
bethel of modern times, well educated, 
warrior, scientist, statesman, animated by 
a courage which flames highest when the 
heart is hardest tried. He fought as a boy 
at the battle of Copenhagen, and five 
years later he won laurels at Trafalgar. 
He was with his uncle, happy Matthew 
Flinders, off the Australian coast ; he 
helped the Greeks in their war for inde- 
pendence, and he was an inspired Governor 
of Tasmania. But it is for his Arctic 
explorations that he lives in fame. 

He first sounded the deeps of Spits- 
bergen's waters, and then, in a journey 
lasting betwc'en three and four years, 
explored the mysterious coast-line of 
America s farthest north. His journey 


elusive channel or perish, Franklin offered 
his services, but the Admiralty mentioned 
his great age. “ Sir /' said the old lion, 

I am but fifty-nine,'’ and, so saying, he 
was accepted. He led forth, in/ the 
Erebus and Terror, the best-equipped ex- 
dition that had ever left our shores* 

^ The ships might have- been manned en- 
tirely by naval officers, so man}? were the 
volunteers, but that could not be ; as it 
was, the 134 officers and men who com- 
posed the company w^ere an aristocracy of 
efficiency and character. 

Franklin's instructions were to follow 
the route from Fish River to Bering Strait. 
He did, and with all his little host he 
perished on the way. But he forged the. 
key to the Passage. He got to a point west 
of that which had been reached by Frederick 


SIR WILLIAM 'eDW 

covered 5500 miles, and embraced the 
Coppermine River and a great stretch of 
coast. A second foray revealed the secrets 
of the Mackenzie River, and the tale of 
the coast up to near the 150th meridian. 

For this second journey of Franklin's 
Captain Beechey was sent by ship round 
from the north to sail east and try to join 
hands with Franklin as he pressed north- 
west. Only 50 miles separated the parties 
at the close, but ice prevented a meeting. 

The story of those two trips would fill a 
volume : appalling cold, months of starva- 
tion, the expedition broken into small 
detachments, raging wuth hunger, with a 
frightful Red Indian turned cannibal 
lurking at the heels ol one detachment. 

Another 16 years passed, and then came 
the great expedition of 1845 to find the 


EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF THE NORTH-WEiT PASSAGE^ IN ^1819 

William Beechey sailing in from the 
opposite direction in the first quarter 
of the century^ All else is mystery and 
melancholy. Seen by whalers in July, 
1845, in Baffin Bay, tlie two ships 
vanished. The secret lay only with the ■ 
Eskimos, and with them it rested for 
years and years. 

The first three years caused no special 
alarm, but after that search parties began 
to stream out to seek the lost legion. The 
Government offered £10,000 for definite 
news of the fate of the expedition, and 
£20,000 for its rescue. For ten years the 
search lasted, and 39 expeditions sailed 
on th e hopeless quest, at a cost of over a 
million sterling. 

Little by little the dismal story was 
pieced together, from what Eskimos told 
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THE LAST Days of FRANKLIN’S 
Cabot had vaiidy sought to find more gallantly s 
than four centunes earlier. short cut 1 

So, at last, the two enchanted ways were wav of aec 
laid open and their mystery solved. For sowed thos 
tour centunes men had striven to get of some o 
through. Now there remained nothing to thrilled at 


If 




THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF SIR JOHN 

FRANKLIN’S COMRADES 


1 









IN THE GASTLE OF THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


THE PRINCESS WAS DRESSED IN A LOVELY ROBE AND LAID IN A GOLDEN CHAMBER 


A SPELL WAS CAST UPON EVERY LIVING’ THING IN THE PLACE 


THE PRINCE ENTERED THE WOOD AND THE TREES BENT ASIDE TO LET HIM PASS. See page 4611 
These pictures are by Sit Edurin Burne-Jones and are reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Agnew and Sons 
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The Great Stories of th 




THE MAN WHO DIED FOR MAXIMILIAN 


CLOUP of dust appeared in the Juarez, m-Ik 
distance. As it drew nearer a United Stat 
group of horsemen could be seen charging For a sir 
through it. When they were quite close own, and s 
theii faces showed clearly enough that scientious r 
this was no hunting or trading party, the people’s 
Tho.se .stern, hurrjdng men were soldiers usurper foi 
of the Mexican republic, bringing three When the 
piisoneis to Piessident Juarez. Republican 

Who rveie the captives hastening to emperor’s fo 
trial that burning June day in 1867.? Ma.ximilia 
The chief of them was Maximilian, Arch- certain Mexi 
duke of Austria ; the other two were his he awaited t 
generals, and called him Emperor. empress wei 

Thiity-five years ago he had been She was reh 
born in luxurious Vienna, and nothing her reason, 
but peace and plenty seemed to lie before So it car 
him. But he became a romantic youth, after his con 
dreaming of great enterprises. At 22 he tiit) follower 
was appointed vice-admiral of the .Austrian His splendid 
fleet, and three years later he was made in ruins ; tin 
gov ernor-geiiei al of Uombardy- Venetia. driven to a 
Thp came a greater plan. Napoleon the hardly have 
Ihird would lend troops and money to The prisor 
establish a monarcliy in Mexico, and an and conderar 
invitation came to Maximil.ia.u fmm tUof 




SHARATZ, THE WONDERFUL HORSE 


met a maiden wlio seemed to be quite The Moors fiecl before him, and the whole 
young, though her hair was grey. district rejoiced. 

The knight at once drew rein and asked After a long and glorious life Marko was 
if her hair had been silvered by some one day riding up a mountain y/heu 
trouble in which he could help her. She Sharatz stumbled for the first time in all 
replied that a tyrannous Moor had en- his days, and tears welled from his dark 
camped on the plain with forty followers, eyes. Then a voice like a breeze or a sprite 
He had imposed a tax of 74 ducats on every whispered in Marko 's ear that this was the 
wedding that took place in the district, and hour and the place for him to be sum- 
since the maiden and her lover were poor moned to another woi'ld. 
they could not be married. Marko rode to the mountain top, and, 

'M have something to say to that dismounting, said O faithful Sharo 1 
Moor 1 replied Mai'ko, as he rode away no one shall ill-use 3^ou or make you bear 
to the tents. ignoble burdens/’ So he slew the horse 

Wien the Moor saw him approaching with one merciful stroke, and buried him. 
he thought that the hero only came to pay Then the hero broke his weapons, and wrote 
his wedding tax. Marko dismounted, and a tablet, which he fixed to a tree, leaving 
left Sharatz outside. Then he entered his three purses to the man who would bury 
and spoke civilly to the Moor, saying that he him, to the Church, and to the blincL 
was ver3^ poor, and could only give three After that he wrappecl his cloak about him 
ducats and the wedding presents. and L\v down. Presently his spirit was 

It is not enough { ” cried the Moor, sud- called awa\^ 
denly striking a treacherous blow. “You Several people passed, but none drew 
sliall pay with your horse and your life I ’’ near for fear of waking the mighty hero* 
But Marko laughed at the wound, and But at last an old priest crept up and read 
sprang upon his enemy. The fight was the tablet. He buried the hero under a 
short and sharp. Sharatz w^ouid not let church, but he would not say where, lest 
the Moors come to their master's aid, friend or foe should disturb the hero’s rest* 

Presently Marko came out from the tent. All the Serbians believe that he will 
carrying the tyrant's head. “ With this waken when his country is in its sorest 
I will pay my w^edding tax I " he said. need, and that Sharatz will return with him. 

THE TRAVELLER AND THE HERON 

A w^EARY traveller lay down to rest spread out his wings and shaded the 
under the shadow of a fig tree and weary traveller. The evil crow, however, 
went to sleep. In the free lived a crow laughed at the heron, and then, to annoy 
and a heron, and the heron had often been the traveller, dropped a stone on his 
warned that he would come to a bad end face and fiew aw’^ay. . 
if he kept cornpanj^with an evil crow. Wlien the traveller, smarting from the 
But he took no heed of the warning, and sting of the stone, jumped up and seized 
continued to associate with the crow'. his bow^ and arrow- he saw only the lieron 
As the Sun shifted the shadow of the in the tree above, and, thinking that this 
tree moved aw^ay from the traveller, and w-as the culprit who had throw-n the 
he was to the heat. But the stone, he fitted an arrow to the string,, 

heron, seeing this, felt sorry for him, and and fired and killed the heron. 

WHY THE TIGER HAS MARKS ON HIS FACE 

\ TIGER one day saw?' a hare sitting under The tiger said he w'ould like to sound 
a tree, and asked what he wns doing, the gong, and the hare at once scampered 
“ Oh,” answ’ered the hare, “ I am off down the road. When he w’'as out of 
keeping w'atch over 1113^ grandfather s sight the tiger raised his paw and gave the 
gong, to see that nobod}^ runs off with it." gong a great blow% w'hich shattered it. 
“ Wiere is the gong ? ” asked the tiger. But it was a wasp's nest and not a gong 
“ Up there,” said the hare, pointing to at all, and hundreds of wasps at once 
a large round object hanging to one of settled on the tiger’s face and stung him 
the branches. If you like you may with such violence that he nearly went 
strike it to see how well it sounds. But out of his mind. 

let me go farther away, for the sound of The stings made brown marks on his 
the gong always brings tears to my. eyes." face, and to this day all tigers have marks. 
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THE KING’S OLD FRIEND 


Drupada stared awhile and then im- 
patiently shrugged his shoulders. 

“ There can only be friendship between 
equals,” he said. Drupada wanted no 
hangers-on. This Lwhood's friend was 
only too obviously in need. 

Drona managed to walk away, bewil- 
dered as though by a heavy blow. As he 
returned there grew up in the heart of 
this gentle scholar a new Drona, a Drona 
flaming with desire for revenge. 

Once more Drona took to the road, but 
this time he set out for the dwelling of 
Bhishma, grandfather to two families of 
3 /oung princes When he heard that Drona 


'' Bring me King Drupada bound hand 
and foot { ” said Drona. 

Thus it was that the Panchala capital 
was raided, and the king was carried off 
in the chariot of Drona*s favourite pupil. 

“ Here is your fee 1 cried the boys, as 
they bunst in on Drona with their captive. 

The two men looked into one another’s 
eyes. There was fear and rage in Dru- 
pada’s, the look of a savage animal sur- 
rounded by a pack of hounds. 

/‘I do not want your life, Drupada/' 
said Drona. After all, his hunger for ven- 
geance had sprung rather from his out- 
raged sense of justice than from spite. 
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Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 



The Spectacled Cobra 



.«»V» 


The Egyptian Cobra ^ The Mal.iv Cnbia 



The Ring Cobra 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SNAKE FAMILY 

’^HATEVER may come of all the efforts the snakes of India destroy as many people 
of wise heads and noble hearts to as there are in Nottingham. 

5 sen man’s inhumanity to man, to one There ' t ■ 

inflict we have been en^mltwi en,. _ s a whole cla=s of poisonous 


lessen man’s inhumanity to man, to one 
conflict we have been committed from the 
days of Eden. There can be no peace 
between snakes and men. 

And the Lord God said unto the serpent: 
Because thou hast done this thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the 
field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 
Shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. 

I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise his heel, 

-From the dawn of humanity to the pre- 
sent day the snake has indeed bruised oiir 
heel, and we have done our utmost to 
bruise his head, and nioi'e. Almost the 
lowest of backboned animals on land, the 
snakes are endlessly at war with us. With 
a curse on its race, the reptile does some 
little good for us, and infinite harm. 

It kills hosts of our wild enemies, rats, 
mice, wild pigs, small game of the jungle, 
and the too-nnmerous deer. It is Fate to 
hosts of birds in the nest, wliich might be 
too many in the scheme of life were they 
permitted to mature. 

But, though an assassin may have his 
intervals of useful service, we do not forget 
that he is an assassin, and deal with him as 
such. So with serpents. Every dozen years 


snakes, all fatal to human life ; and thei'e 
are pythons and boa constructors which 
have no poison, though they terrify us 
more perhaps from the plan they ado])t to 
make a man into a meal. To be seized by 
great teeth and then wound about with 
enormous living coils ; to he crushed bone 
by bone to a pulp, and then swallowcxi 
whole-— imagination reels at the thought 
of such terrible methods, 

Fear and dislike of snakes are born in 
human beings as is the fear of fire and deep 
waters. We can admire and marvel at 
them, but our perception of their grace, 
power, and competence is qualified by 
loathing. The emotion is instiiictive, pro- 
tective. Nature’s own warning to us is 
never to accept the company of a snake 
mitil we are positive as to Its character, 
itven England has its dcadlv adder. 

Fortunately British snakes are few, but 
the world at large has some 1650 species, 
and they are the chief scourge of India, 
Southern China, and Malaya. Not only 
are the species many, but the reproductive 
powers of the inciividuals is extremely 
high. A big python may lay a hundred 
eggs , and a poisonous snake, i:p whose 
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THREE DEADLY ENEMIES OF MAN 




THE TERRIBLE ANACONDA LIES IN WAIT FOR ITS PREY 
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•first into its own nioiith. Then the 
:: “ walks on to the Ijocly, its own 
■1 r^xpaiKting ti') an annudiig bulk, 
i:‘ ]ni:lions iiuintjer tv.n or rnort's 
js, and Australar^id and the East 
sorn.e uutal>le t‘xajnples. But we 
not feiU<nv tin* .irroiip into species, 
i}- noting that with is 

ng halrit* some lieing iiannters of 
some taking to trees. Indeed, tree 
form a serii'ns by thernseh’es, over 13 
cs strong, having one versatile ex- 
in the dog-hei:idcal boa, wliich is a 
cx of the tn?es and swims like a great 
There it resembles the mightiest of 
lie South American anaconda, 
is feursoine reptile swims superbl\a 
rls in the water on lialf-stranded 
, and crawls through the forest amid 
boughs from which it will reach clown 
ck up a man or a peccary. 

iRILLiNa FUaHT BETWEEN A SNAKE 
iND A SVIAN IN A BOAT 

ough not poisonous, the anaconda, is 
:>! the most terrible of living tilings, 
hieh ail animal and human life is 
ly a meal for the getting. A friend 
le writer was attacked in a ]:H)at by 
of these monsters, and li\’ed to tell 
ale as the most horrifying advmnure 
career of .many ])erils. 
av.rka has otla.a.^ big sna,kes in addb 
to ,l,ier ty[>ical litias, and among tiase 
lie keel-scaled lioas, famous for tlieir 
’eal feats, Tlien there are smaller 
loisonous members of Ihen group, 
ded under the tcnn of sand-siiakes, 
non to the Orient and familiar to us 
.e exhiluts of tlie fra i, ids who profess 
:harni snakes. 

ere is no crushing by coils in the 'next 
>, the water-snakes, fn*f|uenting water 
[ witiiout living In it. They seixe fish 
frogs, and swallftw.at tmee, 

Te we, are launched into a great com- 
of iion-poisonuus snakes of the kind> 
ding, our fiery fait useful smooth 
M>f Great Britain ; the rat -snakes; the 
ilapian snake, wiiich <levours great 
>ers of harmful field-mice; wood-, 
.s of America ; and trcc-snakes of 
Old World, tvlikh keep’ ahuost ex- 
/ely to the tree-tops, and lead us on 
akes' whidi live endrely . on eggs, 
is is a most interesting development, 
i place of normal teeth these serpents 
a emtinuatioB of'ceitain spinal 
brae into the throat, so that when the 
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MEMBERS OF THE SNAKE FAMILY 


A RATTLESNAKE OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE WATER 
MOCCASIN 


THE DARK GREEN SNAKE 
OF SOUTH EUROPE 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
CORAIS SNAKE 


THE VIPER 
OR ADDER 


THE AMERICAN 
GARTER SNAKE 


THE INDIAN PYTHON RUSSELL’S VIPERS 

The pictures on these pages are by Messrs. W. G. Berridge, S, Croofe, C. R Walter, and others 
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■egg -passes whole dow.n into the gullet 
these teeth pierce its she]!, and the contents 
flow imspilled into the storiiacli. 

Then conn the nighl greeii 

snakes, wliip-'Siialacs — so-called r-'ccaiisc oi, , 
their length, and laslnlike^ sK-iidi-ruess. 
which, slaw on land, si'ern to Here/ ' arnij.i 
the brandies' of trees ; rti asked adders 
which cannot climb at all ; tlie drifailed 
poisonous kuiits, which kill ii'iore people in 
India., than anything but the cobras, and 
then the cobras theraseivest 

A OANMIBAL. .OF'THE- GREAT 

FAIVIILY OF SNAKES 

Six feet may seem sniali for a tt-’pical 
cobra, but it is the deadliest six feet in 
the world, whether the cobra be Asian or 
African.' And, as we must have giants,' 
here we have them in the king cobra, or 
hamadryad— 15 feet of it, and not wholly 
evil, for it gorges on other snakes as it can 
catch them. The poisonous asp is a. third 
spenns (if tile gToup. They are all fatal, 
capa])Ii' {if killing the liealtliiest rnaii in 
half an hour if tlieir poison Ite introduced 
into a blood vessel Australia's death adder 
is a villain in tVie same tragic cast. 

It is had enough to bo poisoned by con- 
tact, 1)11 1 some of the African coliras can 
injure at a distance. They have the power 
of squirting out their venom and striking an 
object several feet awTiy. This cannot 
kill, but tile iluid can cause temporary 
blindness, and the reptiles liave a gift of 
marvellous accuracy in reaching the eye of 
a man or an animal at wdiich they aim. 
There is no mammal but man which can 
wound at a distance. 

T he poisonous snakes of the sea 

THAT CAN ALSO LIVE ON THE LAND 

We come to the sea-snakes. Of great sea- 
serpents, true to legend, the last is beliexTd 
to have died millions of years ago, but there 
are comparatively small sea-snakes, poison- 
ous wretche.s whicli can kill a man swim- 
ming in the sea, and deadly to fisli aiul 
other marine life. The virulence of lh(?ir 
poison vari(‘s with the species, but it lias 
been found that the most powtuTul venom 
of the tribe is many times as deadly as that 
of the cohnx on land. 

There are nine geiuTa of them, w-ith the 
banded and the biackbanded as the best 
known. Air-breathers, they can get al)out 
on land but their young are born alive in 
the water, lest eggs should be lost in the 
hungry stomachs of enterprising fish. 

In firoducing their young alive the sea- 
snakes resemble the great viper family, 
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lam! lirigade of varying- .■ power ior ill, , 
'but a.!l highly' poisonous. ' Our '■.British 
adder, coospicuons by. it'S zigzag band of:-, 
black do'Wii its'' back, is'a-true viper,' .cap- 
alile of c^iiising: iliricss ' to ' l!''ic 'scjundest oi 
113 ,-amda'leath tt) tlie nervous: and liigi.i.ly 
sensitive. But it is’irm-ocent compared with 
sojTie of its'kiiid — tl'ie. -sa/nd-xiper, ..Russeli*s 
viper of Southern Asia, tlie loathed puif- 
adders oi Africa, the ferocious-looking. 
horned viper of desert Africa, Ara'laa, ancl 
Syria',.’ tlie' ' saw-viper,, the rattlesnakes, 
with their tail-appendages of horny quill- . 
like - substance 'wiiich ' rattle' as, the reptile 
causes its tail to qui\*er in anger or vrarning. 

' This rattle is one- of the most interesting 
possessions of tlie kingdom. Like 

the liranclies on a deer's ajithers, the 
quill-like rings which make up the appara- 
tus axe few’ in youth and single in the first 
year, increasing in numbers as the years 
increase. Besides sounding a warning, the 
rattle seems to serve also as a means of 
cominiinication hot w’een one rat tlesnake 
and anotlier. 

H owthe rattlesnakes coivie together 
FOB THE LONG WINTER DAYS 

Deadly as any save jicrlmps the coliras, 
the rattlesnakes are hided and feared by all 
W’hose lives compel them to take their w'ay 
into the haunts of tlie reptiles, i.hit even 
rattlesnakes claim our res[HM:‘l for affection 
and fidelity tme towards aiiollier. 

Rattlesnakes deliglit to nu'et together 
and pass tlie winter days in company. 
They assemble in scores or in hundreds ; 
they ha\x‘ lieen found in thousands, 
sleeping awaiy the discontent of frigid days, 
and wriggling out into the warm air. 

For such family gatherings it is kiiowm 
that man}' of these ert-^atures must have 
travelled as much as tluily nuics, drawn by 
a communal instinct. 

Ih.it that one* rr'deeining a|.q>eal to senti- 
ment cannot .save tliem wliere man is 
able lo destroy ihein. Tliey are foes to all 
life, and eitlu^r snakes nr men must die 
wherinau’ they mtret, 

vSnakes are enormously numerous in 
species and in actual nuinl»ers, and the 
poisonous ones must go, in time, in order 
tliat the world in the wilds may be made* 
safe for humanity. Creatures debased into 
the likeness of mailed worms of a night- 
mare kingdom, they liave lost their way 
in the race of life, embattled themselves 
with fang and poison, and issued a dial- 
ienge wfiiich Man is com|)ellcd to accept. 
There is not room for them in a safe w^orld. 
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GROUP 5 HISTORY CHAPTER 38 

The March of Man from the Age of Barbarism to the League of Nations 


'lapoleon to the Great War was 1 00 years, and in the middle of the 
mbodied in the Great Exhibition. The Exhibition Building, seen heri 


:entury came the Dream ol 
, is now the Crystal Palace. 


FREEDOM SPREADS HER WINGS 


who live to read these pages are haters of freedom, and by Great Britain, 
in the midst of the Democratic the hater of ambition wielding the sword, 
and the Scientific Age, and it may be said As a great modern poet has said, 
that this wondrous period of time began Europe’s “wormy dynasties” regilded 
after the fall of Napoleon. their tinselled glories, and tried afresh 

The French Revolution, which at first to rule the world. They had forgotten 
had brought high hopes to every generouS'- none of their old wa}/s, and had learned 
hearted Io\"er of human freedom, had in nothing from the outburst of human 
the end deeply shocked the men who aspiration in France, so hue in purpose, 
believe that no cause can justify ferocious so fierce and undisciplined in method, 
violence. It also gave ready excuses for Wdien the kings of Europe and their 
interference by monarchs who governed advisers met at Vienna in 1815, after 
Goimtries where reasonable freedom was Waterloo, their chief aims were to repress 
unknown. All the kings of Europe were the spirit of liberty everywhere, and to 
eager in sternly repressing any popular gain advantages over each other through 
movements that could be thought of as diplomac}^ backed by military might, 
dangerous. And the intense personal The strangest feature of the Round 
ambition of Napoleon, which superseded Table where the reconstruction of nations 
the Revolution, and was supported by ^as begun in ^1815 was that the most 
the hrericb nation, still further banded liberal-minded men present w-ere two old 
together the autocratic governments in British Tories, Cast lereagh and Wellington, 
crushing at once the self-seeking tyrant They onlv, speaking with the voice of 
and the freedom which had given him England, Rad a word to say in favour of 
his chance. Freedom and its dangerous the common libert.ies of mankind, 
defender fell together. 1919, after another great upheaval 

There never was a moment when the of Europe, another Round Table con- 
world looked darker to lovers of popular ference was being held to arrange for 
libert}^ than when Napoleon and France the reconstruction of nations. This time 
were crushed by the united powers of the place of meeting was Versailles, outside 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, who were Paris. The Great Powers represented were 

MIGHTY EPOCHS OF THE WORLD & MAN’S WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
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a far mightier British Empire, exemplar 
among free nations ; tlic stupendous 
American Repiildic which beyond the 
Atlantic fronts the world at her portals 
with a statue of Liberty ; France^ a 
repuldic of more than iifty years standing ; 
Italy, free, united, redeemed ; and Japan, 
an 'eni[|}ire of the Far East with eighty 
million people. 

T he great changes in Europe in a 
/HUNDRED YEARS OF HISTORY; 

Not 07 ie of Europe's coniinemial monarchies 
of 1815 'ioas iliere. All had crumbled, as 
monarchies, niicler disunion or defeat. 
Every crown wa.s in the dxist Tlie Iiere- 
ditary rulers wxre fugitives. Russia was 
prostrate under a clique of tyrants. 
Austria w-as disintegratccl. Germany was 
a leaderless repnl^lic at the ]3ar of justice. 
The political histot}^ of the century 
inteiwoning bc?tween these two conferences 
at \'ieniia and VcTSiiilles is tlie history of 
the shattering expansion of liberty, pressed 
upon by the incubus of goiaTurncnts that 
had made military might thtur god. 

Hie gein-Tai o]>jeet of tlie lioiy Alliance, 
as the unholy thing was called, tvas to 
discourage and suppress attempts at selL 
governirient wherever it might show itself. 
England, of course, did not join the 
movement, which came to a head in 1823, 
when there were Ihiropean ];)roposa,ls to 
suppcwl by force the attempt of Spain 
to keep wiiat had been her Central and 
South American possessions in subjection 
to the Spanish crown. At that time 
British popular feeling was strong in 
support of the demands of the Spanish- 
speaking Americans for independence. 

Tlie suggestion tiiat the Lhiited States 
should warn . European nations that their 
interference in the affairs of the AnnTican 
€OIltit1cmts^\r€)uld resisted was ma,'de by 
Britain and adopted ]>y ,Pn:?sident Monroe. 

T " HE ■■G'REATeTHlN0. ■BRITAIN DID FOR '' ' 

: VAME'RICA: LaNa^AOO.; : ■■ ■ : 

It is too often forgotten that what is 

C‘-ii i’ho ATf'tiTT’Do I Uf * W’n ^ *} ■ /’Mircnui j"* 


As early as 1S21 the insurrection of the 
Greeks against government by Turkey 
had begun. Nearly the whole of the 
Balkan Peninsula was then inidcT Turkish 
rule, tliough the Turks w'ere but a com- 
paratively small minurity of the popula- 
tion. Not till 1830 did Turkey acknowledge 
the independence of Greece, after the 
combined British, French, and Russian 
fleet.s liad destroyed the Turkish fleet in 
the Bay of Navanno. Thus Greece, as was 
fitting for historical reasons, led the w^ay 
towards the freedom of the non-Turkish 
part of Europe. The completion of that 
freedom covered a century, and cost a 
dozen wars, wdlh massacres almost as 
fatal and futile as wars. First Romania, 
then Serbia and Bulgaria, became free 
by degrees, and the Great War of our time 
l)rought almost complete redemption from 
the rule of the brave but implacable Turk. 

The part played by the free nations of 
Western Europe in the drama of emancipa- 
tion for the Balkan races was singularly 
inconsistent. The enthusiasm for freedom, 
which rose liigh when Gn^ece ^vas the 
oppressed country, did not extend to 
peojfles with a less-known stor}/ Ru- 
maniaiis, Serbians, and Bulgarians created 
little interest in the West. 

W HY RUSSIA ACTED AS A BIG BROTHER 
TO THE LITTLE BALKAN COUNTRIES 

It was from oppressed Russia that the 
movement for releasing the Balkan races 
from Turkish rule began, and the source 
of the movement was ambition playing on 
racial and religions feeling. Only in the 
later stages of the Balkan drama w^as 
tlie st’mpatliy of Great Plritain enlisted 
there on the side of human freedom. 
Before tliis tlie Balkan wars were chiefly 
regarded as inot*es on a political chess- 
lioard in a game hy J’lussia against 

the Turkish Empire. Ihitish partisan- 
shi]>, then regarded as statesmanship, was 
on the side of Turkey, 

Tsar Paul, the half-mad ruler of Russia, 
earlv in the centirrv c(>nc('i\'“ed the idea of 
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support the far-reaGhing effects of the 
Tsar PauFs ambitious dfeam,^^ 

The result was that Britain; France, and 
Italy (which was just rising into freedom) 
fought the Crimean war on the side of 
Turkey against Russia in support of the 
Balkan races, and later, when Turkey 
was on the A^'erge of a complete overthrow, 
England protected her by an armed 
demonstration, to delirious cries of ‘' The 
Russians shall not have Constantinople/' 
As Lord Salisbury, the British I^oreign 
Minister of those days, admitted before 
he died, we “ backed the wrong horse” 
both from the points of view of sound 
diplomac}^ and of human freedom. 

It was autocratic Russia that gracliiaily 
freed the Balkan peninsula. While 
England slowly repented and veered round 
to her traditional love of freedom, France 
watched the drama unmoved, Prussia 
sullenly remembered her suppressed Poles, 
and Austria, looking out briskly for an- 
nexations as the Turkish povrer crumbled, 
seized province after province. 

T he SNSTINOT OF FREEDOnfl THAT WAS 
WORKING IN IWEN’S MINDS 

All the while, however, the instinct 
of freedom that has now established four 
independent nations where only Turkish 
mastery existed a century ago, was 
working in the minds of the people, and 
neither imperial power nor imperial dreams 
could crush or charm it away. 

That instinct of freedom was working 
everywhere in Europe, and its struggles 
and triumphs make up the political story 
of the century between the wars of 
Napoleon and the Great War of our own 
time. In the less free nations this instinct 
showed itself in insurrections and wars, 
and in the more free nations in extended 
voting power and the reforms which 
democracy naturally demands. In the 
more powerful countries, after Waterloo, 
only England and France had any belief 
in the purifying power of liberty. 

France had by far the more democratic 
constitution, thanks to the Revolution, 
yet she tameW accepted the incompetent 
Bourbons back as her kings, changing, 
however uneasily, Jrom royal family to 
royal family till she arrived at a second 
experience of Napoleonism, Yet she could 
not find a man worthy to be her king. 
Neither the houses of Bourbon nor 
Orleans nor Bonaparte had bred a dis- 
coverable king, and so, after the second 


Napoleon had been lured by the German 
Bismarck to tragic national defeat, lYance 
went back to the Repiiblicanisni that gives 
freest room to her effervescing spirit. But 
all the while France was free. At any 
moment she could have realised her wish 
if it became urgent. She’ had no bondage 
except to officialism. 

H ow the POWER OF XHE PEOPLE 
SPREAD IN ENGLAND 

England was far less free in the sense 
that her people could not, in the mass, 
influence directly the government of the 
country. But in her slow, piecemeal way 
she was steadily proceeding, all the while, 
from reform to reform. Freedom kept 
“ broadening down from precedent to 
precedent." Liberation came to her in 
many forms. She ga\^e freedom to her 
slaves, and full citizenship to Jews and 
Roman Catholics. She gradually extended 
the power of the people until, in our own 
time, it became the most absolute ruling 
influence, through over 20 million voters 
of both sexes. She extended the area of 
government over the poverty of the 
people, over their health, over 'the needs 
of old age and the ediicatioa of the young. 
She freed the land from many ham- 
pering restrictions. 

These and man}.” other urgent reforms 
were not won without internal strife of 
words, and sometimes of persecution. 
Each reform caused the most terrible 
forebodings which alwa^^s proved to be 
baseless. The progranime of the ad^ 
vanced men known as Chartists in the 
middle of the nineteenth ceiitiiiy was 
resisted by disp)lays of military force, yet 
it became accepted with universal satis- 
faction in the end, so that all but one 
item in the Chartist programme is now 
the law of the land ; and this one item 
is unimportant and impossible, 

T he RING OF FREE BRITISH NATIONS 
THAT ENOIRCLES: THE:EARTH '', 

Not only in Great Britain, but through- 
out the rapidly growing British Colonies 
overseas, political and religious freedom, 
became lirmly established, until the world 
was^ ringed round by British lands with 
institutions based on a fervent love of 
libert}?. Nor were these victories for 
freedom won only on behalf of political 
and economic causes. 

Thought itself, and the sublime instinct 
of religion, the sources of all true progress, 
were gloriously broadened and refreshed. 
New conceptions of Life, its source and 
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its marvellous progress, and Ihrilling 
\istas of far-reachitig were welcoincxl 
“ Lo [ Creation widciied in iiiaiCs \’iev/ ” 
Religion became a more lofty incentive 
as man s view of liis reie.linn to Ciod was 
set free fnjin the acciunulated enT)rs of 
past ignorance, In all these lulvance-y 
corninon to the ci\’ilised world, Great 
Britain took a noble part. In the end she 
always |■)^o\*'ed tolerant, generous, and 
trusUul of freedom in mind as in govern^ 
ment, believing it lo be the right patli. 

The ]-^ath towards frc‘edoni was, how- 
ever, a very diflicult one for the nations 
wliose rule a hundred years ago was 
essentially despotic. 

The great central and eastern nations 
of Europe were deepl>’ j-dedged to military 
ride. Russia, until far on in tlie nineteenth 
century, was a land of slavish millions 
blundering along towards vague ambitions. 
That was the clnirader of the Russian 
advance across nortluam Asia and the 
Turkoman steppes, ami into tlie lands 
about the (‘aucasian inoimtains. Austria, 
the inheritor of the dim glories of the 
defunct bh)ly Roman lunpire (winch was 
neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire), 
ruled many rc^stlcss races, chiefly of Slav 
origin. She sought lo wield a doiuinating 
inll lienee over tlie many German States 
rulial l.>y petty princes, 

T he bullyinq nations which tried 

TO CRUSH THE LITTLE PEOPLES 

Prussia, grimly and steadily rising into 
military power, was Austria’s rival Under 
these conditions the suppressed races, 
some of M'liidi had once been great, had 
little chance of reco^a?ring their inde^ 
pendeace, but the desire for it broke out 
again and again in insurrections usnaily 
quite futile, Poland, divided between 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria, broke at 
intervals into hopeless war. Ilimgary, 
led by paiiitds like Kossuth, fought 
desjXTatt'ly against luT master Austria., 
Italy was divided into weak States, 
badly governed, and the peninsula was 
invaded, as if by right, from east and 
west. France ciaiimal the protectorship 
of Papal Rome, Austria dominated the 
north-east, and, though one of the politest 
of nations, seemed to have an extraordinary 
knack of arousing bitter opposition. But 
Italy had some line patriots — the prcdoimd 
thinker Mazzini, the dashing fighter Gari- 
baldi, and the cool statesman Cavour — 
and circumstances favoured her. Partly 
through the restless adventuring of the 


little Na|:?oleon, wlm wisl-ed to malic a 
name in the world, but hnaily, owing to 
the clash of war, first -betW’eeii' Gcrmany- 
and Austria, and then I'Hetween Germaity 
and France, Italy gained her almost com- 
plete unity of freedom, and then made it 
com]')lete by taking sides against; Germany 
and Austria in the Great War. 

T he aREAT orrortunity that has coivie 

TO fVIEN AND NATIONS IN OUR TUViE 

■Strange to say, the. greatest of all the ' 
menaces' to human freedom that has ever 
overshadowed humanity was destined to 
have the most glorionsh’ liberating i)i- 
fluence, if only tlie world will use aright 
the opportunity it has brought. That 
menace came through the militarising of 
the German mind by Prussia, acting under ^ 
the guidance of Bismarck, 

By challenging Austria in battle, Prussia 
thrust her forth from Germany. Then, 
leading united Germany against France 
under the feeble second lN;a3>o.leon, T^russia 
trod France underfoot. Th<.se doings 
spread through tlie world a ]>ehef in 
German inviiidbility, and the featlicr- 
headed Kaiser William the Second s|)eiit 
his life in toying with a passion tor wurlib 
power. Backed by liis invinrifjle legions, 
why should he not be a modtuii AU^xamler ? 
Debauched by a belief iu military glory, 
the German nation accompanied tier Kaiser 
willingly along the way to world-mastery. 

That, and no less, was the hnai stake 
of the Great War. Germany failed; but 
the banded might of the whole world was 
needed to shatter the onset she made. 
As a result of the war the rescued world 
arose into freedom,, and today Europe is 
free if only her peoples and gox’ernnients 
realise what freedom means. 

W ILL THE OREAT OUrT or FREEDOM 
BE WISELY USED ? 

A notalikt tiling lias been tin* iiKlepen- 
dent rising info a civilised freedom of 
Japan in the .luir East, it was Japan that, 
after springing into a new life liy an 
internal impulse, iirst rurbetl tin/ ambilion 
of Russia. Even China is seeking, though 
with faltering steps, to share the world’s 
freedom, 'Ilie fostering care of Great 
Britain has offered opportunities of self- 
respecting liberty to the ancient lands of 
India and Egypt and to the Arali race. 
Will the great gift of freedom in Europe 
and in the ancient lands of the East be 
wisely used ? How can it be used ? These 
are questions of supreme importance, and 
they must now be examined. 






Postins: a Jet ter 


The General Post Oflice, London 


The letter arrives 


THE POST OFFICE AND HOW IT WORKS 


^^^BOUT eight o’clock in the morning is 
an interesting time along every 


street in Great Britain, from Market Jew 
Street in Penzance to Bridge Street in 
Wick. At that hour the whole country 
cocks its ear for the knock of somebody 
who does not wait for an answer. 

People are watching for the postman 
from the balcony of many a city flat and 
from the porch of many a country cottage. 
His coming is welcomed by prince and by 
peasant. \ es, and he is awaited with the 
same impatience farther afield, on the stoep 
of a South African farm or the verandah of 
an American wooden house, or under the 
wide eaves of a Swiss chalet. But in some 
places there is no one to receive him, for 
in Canada you may find the postinan 
leaving his letters in ‘a box in the wilder- 
ness, with not a solitary home in sight. 

Not always does he come with a knock. 
In Chinese villages he rings a handbell. 
In Indian bazaars he blows a bugle. On 
the (jrreat Lakes he is aimounceci by the 
siren of a midget steamer, and the ikters 
for delivery are put in a bucket lowered 
over the great vesscTs side. 

The postman spins a web of communi- 
cation as wide as the world. His walk is 
round the globe. You may find him up at 
Point Barrow, in Alaska, where he takes 
the Children’s Newspaper every week, 
'^'ou may find him at Stanleyville, in the 


Belgian Congo, almost dead on the 
Equator, which is the terminus ot an air 
mail. There is a postal line now connect- 
ing Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, with the 
lest of the world ; there is another connect- 
ing Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. 

Britain’s 80,000 postmen go mostly on 
foot, but those who carry the post far oil 
use many means of locomotion. In the 
Far North they may harness the reindeer, 
in the West they paddle the canoe, in the 
East they ride the camel. They may go on 
skis in the Andes, in dog-sleighs on the 
Russian steppes, in junks on Chinese 
rivers, in sulkies in American backwoods. 
Instead of the crimson van so familiar in 
London, they have in Sicily a donkey 
team decked wdth tinsel finery, and in 
Siam an elephant with a scarlet saddle- 
cloth. On ninety thousand miles of road in 
India the mail is carried still by 26,000 
runners— men wearing a short white 
cotton coat and a red turban, and carr3d.ng 
a spear with tinkling bells attached. Many 
stories are told of the devotion of the 
runner, to whom the mail-bag is almost a 
fetish, to be protected at ail costs. His 
heroism has been sung by Kipling : 

Is the torrent in spate ? He must ford it or swim. 

Has the rain wrecked the road ? He must climb 
by the cliff. 

Does the tempest cry Halt ? What are tempests 
to him ? 
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Tiie Service admits not a but nor an if. 

While the breath's in his inoutli he must bear 
without fail, 

■In the 'name of the Eoipress, the Overland Mail, 

In our cities the postman may be nearly 
blown away- at gusty' comers, or may 
stiiirible bn" s'iippery pavements, tat to 
deliver the letter ytki have posted in the 
foreign ■■■' box : may iiieaii ills ■ ris'king deatli 
trcair beeists: of the jungle or from wander- 
ing' criniinals:; from an avaianche, or 
l->li^zard, or a swollen river. Its carrier 


■ The post goes . back , to very; ancient 
.tiiries. The name comes from the Romans, 
who had ■ a courier .service- along- ■ their' 
famous roads, and set up a post at the 
points where the courier changed liorses. 

H ow THEY SENT MESSAGES IN ■ 

THE DAYS or LONG AGO 

The old Persians had a - riding post... in 
the sixth century before Jesus," ■.and- King 
Darius, of whom we read in' the Bible, was 
tbc^ first postmaster-general on record. 
Before he came to the throne he was in 
ch,a,.rge of 'the elaborate -postal system 


THE POST OFFICE AND HOW XT WORKS 


But here at last is the postmaB, rat- 
tatting next door, and now he is at yonr 
gate. Wliat have we ? Three for father, 
two for mother, one only for the little lady, 
but that from a very important address : 
Fleetway House, London, E.C. 4. 

T he millions of postal packets that 

ARE DELIVERED EVERY DAY 

Now, how did that letter get to you ? 
What magic brought it ? How has it 
come about that from the 75,000 places 
in Britain in which letters were posted 
yesterday, out of 18,000,000 postal pack- 
ages which have to be delivered today, 
this, the only one addressed to you, was 
picked out, and found its way to \70ur 
door in South Kensington, S.W. 7 ? 

There was an old woman in a village in 
India who worshipped with folded hands 
in front of the familiar red letter-box. To 
her it stood for a supernatural power which 
conveyed her letter to her son over the 
hills at Srinigar. Well, it is not super- 
natural, but it is truly wonderful. Let us 
follow this letter from Fieetway House. 
It was posted at a piliar-box in the House 
itself, not very many yards away from 
the spot where the first pillar-box~a 
squat construction inviting boys to play 
leapfrog over it~was set up in 1855. 

Once posted, the letter was delivered 
into the charge of His Majesty. Until a 
letter reaches its destination it is the pro- 
pert}^ of the King. Even the sender 
cannot get it back to add a postscript. 
Generally speaking, no one may open it 
except the person to whom it is addressed, 
but if anything criminal or treasonable is 
suspected, the Home Secretary in his o\vn 
handwriting may require it to be opened. 

'T'HE MAQIO WORDS THAT ALLOW 
» THE MAILS TO PASS 

It is the King who delivers qur letter to 
us, though, the work being too much for 
one man, the King commissions a 
liveried servant to do it for him, in this 
case the cheerful postman who, if you 
notice, wears a little crown in his cap. 
But it is the King’s business, none the less. 
On His Majesty’s Service '' is the proud 
password for the mails through any traffic 
barrier. There are times when the mail- 
van is the only vehicle permitted to share 
the highway with' the King’s state coach. 
It is, indeed, just as much the King’s 
coach as that gorgeous vehicle, lined with 
scarlet velvet, in which he rides to open 
Parliament. Letter-carrying is the mono- 
poly of the Government. With some 


exceptions, such as carr3dng a letter for 
a friend or an employer, it is an offence 
against the realm for a private person 
to carry or deliver letters. 

Ail this time we have been waiting by 
the pillar-box. At a stated hoiir the 
postman comes to collect the letters, 
opening the box with a key of which there 
is a duplicate at the head office. He 
takes the letters in his bag to the greatest 
post office building in the world, where 
five million letters a week are dealt with. 
This is the King Edward Building of the 
General Post Office, the newest of the 
group of buildings known e very wli ere as 
St. Martin's-le-Grand. Here the post- 
man turns out the letters, and is careful 
to turn his bag also inside out, so that no 
letter has a chance of hiding itself. 

Our letter is now one of a vast accumu- 
lation from the various posting-places in a 
district in the heart of business London. 

A GREAT LONDON POST-BOX WITH 
OPENINGS FIVE FEET WIDE 

Some arrive by bags and others by bas- 
kets. Those coming by baskets have, 
been posted through the live-feet wide 
openings in the King Edward Building 
itself. Down these openings they 
toboggan into a large basement and are 
collected in baskets which are seiit on end- 
less cables to a sorting-room on the ground 
floor if they are for London, or on the. first 
floor if they are for the country. 

The clerk who posted our letter for 
South Kensington was its first, sorter, 
because he was careful to place it in the 
special receptacle for London letters. In 
the great sorting-room where the London 
letters are dealt with the letters are mar- 
shalled on a running cable, those of un- 
usual size picked out and stamped by 
hand, while the others are collected in 
hatches and whirled with incredible speed 
through an electrical machine which 
defaces the stamps and marks each letter 
with the place and time of posting. Before 
you can say Postmaster-Genei'al this 
machine has picked out a dozen letters, 
one at a time, and obliterated the King’s 
image on every one of them. 

The letters are then taken away for the 
first sorting. Several hundred sorters are 
employed in this building. They stand in 
front of rows of small shelves and pigeon- 
holes, they are overlooked in every direc- 
tion by large clocks, and at one elbov/ they 
have carriers bringing them fresh piles of 
letters, while at the other elbow postmen 
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take away tliose that are started At a 
speed which may reach 200 mmiitpthe 
sorter separates tlie letters into divisions 
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are indicated 'hy the familiar initials E.C., 
SAY., and so on, and attached to tliese are 
a number of deliveiy districts, 115,111 all. . 

This letter from Fieetway House which 
we have been watching— unless, ind<*ed, 
which is most likely, we have lost sight of 
it by this time— goes along the road for 
the south-west. Letters for the Prime 
Minister and the King go along the same 
road. But in the second sorting they part 
compaii}",, for these giltn'dged letters are 
destined for SAY, i, and our own for S.W. 
7; South Kensington, Sub-district 7, in the 
south-western group. 

T he automatic trains that carry 

THE MAILS UNDER aROUND 

The sorter rapidly divides tlie letliU'S, 
this for Batterst‘a, that for Chelsea, thv. 
otlier for Fulham. Our lelttT goes into the 
Soutli Kensington bag, arul at the ap- 
pointed hour ont' of the mail vans carries 
it to the South Kensington office, where 
it is iinally sorted into the ]:)articular 
walk ” of the postman who delivers it. 
To carry letters across London the Post 
Office has a tube railway unlike any other 
tube railway in existence. It is worked by 


years ago a pneumatic tube was constructed 
between the ' G.F.CL and Eiistoii, and it' 
still remains, a' 'cierelict ' conduit, : under 
Holborn and. ToftenhaBi; Court Koad. 

I.,.oiidon., of course, w'ha,tt:‘vc:r Lo.ndoiiiers 
may think, not cover, tlie whole of the' 
map. Sii|>pose we turn tlie. pict'ure round 
and follow a leiier posti^d.in London for 
a destinatioB in the country. 

T he train-sorters who work, while. 

TRAVELLING THROUGH THE 'NIGHT' 

The magic carpet is today 'Supplanted 'by-, 
the travelling post-'office'., which runs along 
every main railway line in ' tlie, country. 
Three million miles ajyear across tlie land clo 
these post -O'fflces' travel, with tlieir burden 
of sentiment and 'business, cheer 'and. 
pathos, expectation and disappointment, 
affectifin and fornia],ity. ' 

The letters for the country receive their' 
iirst sorting at the Loiido.n offices.' From 
central London all country kdiers are sent 
to tlu‘ great sorting office calk‘d Mount 
Idi^asantf at Clerktuiwell. 'They are separ- 
ated into divisions, each. di\*ision being 
the locality S(?r\’ed iiy a particular rail- 
way systi'in, but letters for the big towns 
. are also .pi,it by.,„.,.;;Aftc*rwa,rcis,- on .the Train 
itself, tiu‘ letters ant inaile up for groups 
of towns and rural districts along the 
road. While tlie train sways through 
the night the Bt.uiers are in front of tlieii 
racks re-sorting tlie letters given into tlieii 
charge at the starting-point, or received by 
the train on its journc}? ; and behind the 
sorters are suspended {he bags wliich will 

■K/i. .'if fli Yt 
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continent, but between different places in 
th j s British, archipelago of ours which 
the waters divide. 

Besides these services there are the 
steamers which carry mails between British 
ports and the continent ; the3/ make four 
thousand voj^ages with mails in a yeRV. 
The oldest sea route for mails is the 
crossing from Dover to Calais, by which 
go the letters for France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, to be sorted on 
the way. The letters for Belgium, parts 
of German}^ Serbia, and Turkey, go from 
Dover to Ostend. For North Germany, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, the letters 
go from Folkestone 
across to Flushing. 

Some mails have 
to go a long sea voy- 
age. The British 
mail to South Africa 
runs to 1500 bags a 
week, or about a 
hundred tons. The 
mails which cross the 
Atlantic to New Y ork 
bring to that city 
eighty million .separ- 
ate pieces of post in 
a year, enough to fill 
two thousand mail 
vans. On board the 
Atlantic liners there 
is a small post office 
staff sorting, perhaps 
a thousand sacks of 
mail, resacking it for 
the fif t};^ postal di s- 
tricts of New York 
City and the hundred 
or more postal divis- 
ions of the United 


a month. The post goes to Germany four 
times a day, to France three times, to 
Holland twice, to Eastern Europe once, to 
Abyssinia once a week, to Cos ta Rica once a 
fortnight, to the Ascension Islands once a 
month, to Iceland as opportunity offers/' 
to Pitcairn Island perhaps once a, yeRi. 

But now the winged postman has come 
and is turning time and distance, as he 
turns his mailbags, inside out. A letter 
sent from London to Baghdad by the 
ordinary route takes from 28 to 30 days, 
but sent in the ordinary wa}?- to Cairo 
and thence by air it may take little more 
than one-third of the time. The air mail 
in this country began 


States, The Indian 

mail, which goes by the inside of the pillar-box is like 

the P. and 0 . boats, is not sorted on board, 
but three hundred men are waiting for it 
when it arrives at Bombay, and within 
four hours it is ready for dispatch to every 
corner of India. 


It is always pleasant to know exactly 
when the letter you have sent will be 
received. From London to Paris the 
transmission, of the post ordinarily takes 
about ten hours, to Rotterdam eleven, to 
Antwerp twelve, to Berlin a day, to 
Madrid two days, to Bucharest three days, 
to Madeira four days, to Tangier five days, 
to Constantinople six days, to New York 
a week, to Jamaica a fortnight, to Adelaide 


in 1911, at the cor- 
onation of King 
George, when letters 
were " flown " be- 
tween Hendon and 
Windsor, 

To say that the 
Post Office carries a 
letter to the other 
side of the street or 
the other side of the 
\yorld is only to sug- 
gest the skeleton of 
its service, and the 
Post Office is a thing 
with maim human 
touches aboiit it. The 
poorest missive in the 
meanest envelope is 
dealt with as careful- 
ly as a letter from 
the King. For letters 
which come open or 
are damaged in tran- 
sit there is a ietter 
‘ ■ hospital," w h e r e 
they can be patched 
up to resume their 
journey?. The hospital has a bigger space 
in the parcels office, for string will come un- 
tied, and brown paper will tear, and bottles 
will break. The Post Office carries nearly 
120,000,600 parcels a year ; and compen- 
sation is paid in about ten thousand cases. 

Again, the Post Office has a '' blind " 
department, to which go the letters with 
difficult addresses, though we are glad to 
know that the Post Office has decided not 
not to bother in future with puzzles with 
which some foolish people like to harass 
hard-working officials. Formerly it used 
to be a point of honour that as few 
letters as possible must go into the black 
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rp ill Kritfiiii €£irric''-cl r6~tid<lr6ss€'cl frco, 

idy. Some of the services, of the Post Office are \ 

[ddressed unknown 'to iinmbei'S: of , people;. It is- said.; 
iiiidren’s in tlie n',‘Kalations that no live i.Teatures 
s, whose can l)e sent ];>y post exiavpt I'x-es, w'hir.h must 
fversif^ln, be secuniy packeci, anil that nothing can 
ehen the be sent witlioui an eruaio|>(‘ or some kind 
it he -was of covering except game ; but this' cannot - 
small to be strictl}^ adhered to, for a man can post 
London.” himself ! '* If he should lose his way in a 
I not now strange city, he can go to the nc^arest post 
cli better office and be delivered at tlie |)ro|.)er address 

louLD . The Post Office on its jxistal business 
alone, without counting its telegraphs and 
iscoyered telepliones, timis over more than 

ir of this £40,000,000' a year. On .the. carrying of- 

Building, letters by rail it spends more than 

dreds of £2,500,000 a year ; on carrying parcels by 
sed and rail rather more than this. To c^irry 
rule ■ the letters and parcels by road, costs £i ,500,000; ' 
ered the by packet iieiuiy £1,000,000 ; and by air 
iitai rules £7500. The l\)St ■ Office . spends £150 a 
on sense, year on taking the mails between Suuth- 

vhich the fimpton and Cowes in the Isle of Wight, 

£4) were £200 on taking them lietween Invergordon 
and Cromartv, across Croinartv ' Firth, 
:s plainly £110 on taking them to the Orkiicys. It 
(‘in in the collects, conveys, and (helivers t‘ach letter 

ling. An It would be t‘asy to grow warm in prais- 
ell as too ing the Ikist Office, the way it leaps the 
*ost Office dividing seas and IrfUitiers, l)ringiiig separ- 

POST cm SPBBAQ PBAGB 
AND aOODWILL AMONG MEN 

s envelope The Postal Union, which was founded 
tta in the ^^75 secure uniform methods in 
^ counting- dealing with mails, and which bod}^ em- 
merchants nearly all the countries of the 

r world, was one of the first Leagues of 
. y Nations. Perhaps we may end with the 
^ friendly note which has a nuliie |)lacc on the 

Ins hie ne ^xeat i\»st Office Imilding at Washington: 


service 
gether, 
ciendli- 
arch of 
►odvviih 




PICTURE-STORY OF THE POST 


MAILS FROM NEW YORK BEING UNLOADED FROM THE BERENGARtA AT SOUTHAMPTON 


CHECKING THE MAILBAGS ON THE QUAYSIDE BEFORE THEY ARE PLACED IN THE TRAIN 
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SORTING THE LETTERS AND PARCELS 


SORTING PARCELS FOR DESPATCH ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 


CHECKING THE MAILS AS THEY ARRIVE 
MOUNT PLEASANT 









THE TRAVELLING POST OFFICE 


JNSIDE A MAIL VAN OH THE 
L.M.S. RAILWAY 


AN ELECTRIC TRUCK WHICH 
CARRIES MAILS TO THE TRAIN 


A POSTBOX ON A LONDON 
TO ABERDEEN TRAIN 


A HAIL-COACH OP THB LONDON, MIDLAND. AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY, SHOWINO THE NET 

WHICH PICKS UP THE MAILS 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE POST OFFICE 


WEIGHING AND TAKING A NOTE OF 
UNDER-STAMPED POSTAL PACKETS 


THE LITTLE LOCK-UP COMPARTMENTS 
WHERE REGISTERED LETTERS ARE SORTED 


THE MEN OF THE “ BLIND DIVISION ” WHO MAKE OUT PUZZLING ADDRESSES 


CANCELLING 1500 STAMPS EVERY MINUTE 


A MACHINE FOR THE CANCELLING OF STAMPS 
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GROUP 7 - WONDER SECTION aa 

Plain Answers to the Questions oi the Children of the World 


The waves that roll for ever, tossed by the Moon 


DOES THE MOON PULL THE SEA ? 


"T^he Moon does pull the sea, and it is every day ; and the tides, we find, always 
the pulling of the sea by the Moon that correspond in their ebb and flow, 
makes the tides. In any great dock or The Moon is made of matter, and so is 
port or harbour we see how the water the water of the sea. All matter every- 
rises and falls twice a day, and we know where pulls, and is pulled towards all 
that it is the tides, as we call them, with other matter everywhere. We call this 
their increasing ebb and flow, which bring gravitation. The whole Earth and the 
all this water to us and take it away again whole Moon are aifected by this pull ; but 
without ever stopping. The tides never as part of the Earth is ocean, and water is 
stop because the Earth never stops turning, not rigid, it can be, and is, specially affected 
and it is the turning of the Earth that by gravitation. The water opposite the 
somehow makes the tides. Plainly tides Moon at any time is pulled up towards the 
have something to do with days, for they Moon ; and as tiie Earth is turning all the 
alwa^'^s correspond. Long ages ago, even time this means that a mighty wave of 
before men lorcw that the Earth .turns, water travels oxTr all the oceans, day and 
they saw, as thc}^ could not help seeing, night, in response to the pull of the Moon, 
that the tides have something to do with If the Moon had oceans, there would be 
the influence of the Moon, tides there too, owing to the Earth’s puli ; 

Let us suppose for a moment that the and as the Earth is very much bigger than 
Moon did not go round the Earth, but the Moon these tides would be enormous, 
simply moved tlirough space with it. But the Moon has no oceans, though 
Then the Moon would appear to rise and possibly it has ocean-beds, long since dried 
set, as it docs now, only it would rise and up. All the Moon does is simply to pull 
set at the same time every day. And so, the water towards it as the Earth twists 
at the same time every day, in any part and exposes new parts of water to its 
of the world, there would be tides, as powerful attraction 
there are now. The only difference be- The Sun makes tides on the Earth as 
tween this and what actually happens is the Moon does, and for exactly the same 
that the Moon is moving round the Earth, reason ; but the power of gra\dtation 
wljile the Earth turns on herself. This lessens quickly as the distance through 
makes the Moon seem to rise and set, in which it acts increases. Thus, though the 
any place, about half an hour or so later Sun is vastly bigger than the Moon, it is 
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so far awa}'^ compared tiic tiiat 
its isitiuence on the oce:in is compa,rat:ively 
sill all; blit it. can ^ ■ 

As tlie i^foon goes iTuriid flie liaiiti oo.ee 
a month there will ahveg'S be timr-s whon 
tlio Moon and I'iic Smi arr* on the saiim 
side of tlie Enrth,, and limes when ihj-y 
are on opposite si:1es. 'Kovr, when tlie 
Sini and aj‘e puiiiog on. tlie same 

side of tJie Earth tliey help eotch other; 
and t,he tides daring m few days will l.ie 
\’’cr 3 -^ .liigii iiiid very hinv as tlie* water ilows 
and ebbs. At a.mjt.ber part of the nionih, 
when Moon Sun i-irc o.ii opposite si«Ies, 
they against e;a:h otlier. llie Moon 
wins iliis tHg-of-war, but it has to be 
content with palling the ^vater towards 
itself much less than at tlie otlier time, 
because the San’s pull is now o]>posing 
and not helping the i\ioon. 

What is There Inside the 
4umpinig Bears ? . 

Tile jninping beans come frt.an MtwicTc 
It is not the bean tliat jumps, bat a little 
insect inside. A Wee gnavs in the Mexii'an 
swamps near Alrmms whicli has a curions 
thn‘e”eornerial fruit, tlividc'd into thrcti^ 
parts, like little pods, hi two of these 
pods are small bla<‘k seeds ; ihe third part 
contains a tiny worm, and is wiial we (‘all 
the jumping bean. Befort* the tree can 
have its fruit it must, of course, licar 
ilowtTS. An insect visits those tlowers, 
and in part of each deposits an egg. The 
part of the tlowcr tvhich coniains tlie egg 
grows with the rest of the flower, but, 
instead of bt'coniing a pod for the seed of 
the tree, it turns into a home for the 
insect whiidi is coming from the egg. 
Later the dowers Ios(‘ their petals, and 
seed-puds form and ripen. In August the 
seed is ripe. 1lie husk containing the 
pods of seed and the little ]xk 1 with the 
worm inside drops to the ground and splits 
into three parts. 

Now tlie insect has inherited the know- 
ledge that if liie bean lies wiu,TO it falls it 
will bt‘ trodden upon, perhajis eaten by an 
enemy ; so the worm coils itself up, tlien 
lets itself go like a catapult, and carries 
its house with it. It keeps on jumping 
till .the bean is . away from the tree on 
which it grew. In cold weather the insect 
lies still and sleeps, but as soon as the 
weather becomes tvarm it revives and starts 
jumping afresh. If a hole is made in the 
bean, the worm, spins a web and fills up 
the hole again- . 


Can Fresh Water, lie Feyrnd In / 
the Sea f . 

' I^argc cpiaiititics.of fesh water are found'; 
at .’certain places in the sea. ■ .This; is par- 
t iciihirh’’ tla‘ , ■ case ■ ■ at: ' the nio« th of big 
rivers, wlierty cn(3r:nioiis volumes of. fresh 
watrr are continnall}^ being poured out 
into the sea, and spread out awer ' the;. 
surface for many rni,les. ' The out, flow of 
fresh, ' water ■ . from the' Amazon is over ' a, 
million ' cubic ■ feet . a ''second, ; and- this is ■ 
found OE; the 'surface as'far-as tw^o. hundred; 
miles,: fmm:'' shone ■■ 'After , '.a' while, / of 
course, its freshness ’'entirely disappears,/ 
as its mixture with the salt water is 
complete. Ships ' short' of. , ■ fresh ' water 
have oft-en let down tl'ieir pails into the 
sea and dimwn lip supplies. 

Off the mouth of the Amazon some 
years ago a ship saw’ another vessel, flying ■ 
signals of distress, “ Water, water 1 we 
are dying of tliirst/’ ran the message, and 
from the frieiidlt* vessel went back the 
ad\ ice : “ (Tist down your buckids 

when.^ you are.'’ The ciistn^ssed ship 
could not understand, and signalled again 
and again for help, always with tlie same 
n'snlt, Tlien, at last, *the captain hi 
dt)wn his huriads and up they came, 
Inlinful of sparkling fresh water from the 
AmazoiTs mouth. 

But fresh water cun he. obtained from 
thr^ sea in a still moi'e remarkable wayx 
Much of the rain that falls in Australia 
sinks through the soil till it reaches an 
impervious larger of rock. It runs along 
the top of this, perhaps hundreds of feet 
below the surface of the ground, and 
fliuillv makes its way into the sra as a 
submarine spring. Off the eastern coast 
of Australia fresh water from these springs, 
rising on account of its lesser dc.nsity to 
tlu‘ surface of the sea, is oftiJU dipped up in 
biu'ki’is l.)y tlie enws of sliips anti boats. 

on somt‘ of the South Sea Islantls the 
nativ<‘s e\'en divi^ down to tin* bottom 
of tlie sea and fcitiii up fresh \ca;ter for 
drinking pur|;)ost*s in liollowed gourds. 
This is surely the most astonishing of all 
ways of obtaining drinking water. 

Ground ice has been seen rising to the 
surface of the sea off the Atlantic coast of 
America, coming, no doubt, from a 
submarine spring, UTien the fresh w^er 
reached the cold sea water, which was 
below freezing point, it rapidly froze into 
ice, and, being lighter, rose to the surface. 
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Why does an Ottlow. 
water? 

Our eyes are really watering all the 
time; that is to say, we are producing 
tears that pass over the eyeball and 
keep it dean. That is why we blink, 
to carry the tears that appear under the 
upper lid over the surface of the eye. 
These tears escape into the nose. We 
say that our eyes water when the tears 
form so quickly that they cannot escape 
quickly enough, because then we see them 
water. Onions give off something to the 
air which excites the ends of the nerves 
of smell in the nose, and also excites the 
ends of the nerves of touch in the eyeball 
and eyelids, and so sends a message to 
the brain telling the tear-glands to make 
tears quickly ; and then we say that our 
eyes water. There is use in this, for the 
rapid flow of tears helps to protect the 
eyelids and the eyeball from the stuff 
the onions give off. In people who, for 
some reason, cannot produce tears, such 
things as onions will make the eyes 
smart severely, because such people 
cannot protect themselves by making 
their eyes water. 

Why are Seme Plaints Always Qreeifi ? 

Though it is the common rule that 
green plants lose their leaves in winter, 
when there is less sun for them to use, 
we must remember that the variety of 
life is infinite, and that each plant has 
its own way of living, which suits it. 
Thus, some plants, which we call ever- 
green, develop a strong kind of leaf which 
lasts all thi'ough the \rinter, in spite of 
the wind and the wet, and uses the 
winter sun whenever it shines. Probably 
we shall find — at any rate, in some of 
these cases^ — that the plant really belongs 
to a part of the wwld where there is 
plenty of sun in winter, so that it is 
quite worth the planfs while to keep 
its green leaves all the year round. 

WHO was Dido ? 

Dido, the legendary queen of Carthage, 
was said to be the daughter of the King 
of Tyre, a famous town of Phoenicia. 
When the old monarch died PygmeJion 
turned his sister out from the kingdom, 
and she wandered for years from ’ land 
to land in search of a place to live. One 
day a storm drove her ship to Africa. 
The princess was enchanted, and wished 
to remain there ; but, robbed of her 
fortune, by her brother, how could she 
pay for land ? Here Dido showed her wit. 


“ Will you grant me as much ground 
as the hide of a bull can cover?” she 
said to the natives, who could not refuse 
so smalTa request 

When it was granted, Dido cut the hide 
into very narrow slips, and enclosed 
enough land to serve for the building of a 
' citadel. So she founded Byrsa, which was 
to become Carthage, the powerful and 
famous rival of Rome. 

Although she was beautiful, kind, and 
beloved by all, Dido stabbed herself 
on a funeral pile in front of her people. 
According to the Latin poets Virgil and 
Ovid, Dido wished to die for love of 
Aeneas, after his sudden departure from 
B^^rsa, on his way from fallen Troy to 
Italy. She was afterwards honoured as a 
god by her people. 

Why has Every Pavennent a ICerl>? 

The business of a kerb is to protect the 
pavement from damage through heavy 
vehicles bumping against it. The flag- 
stones of the pavement itself are made of 
some such materials as sandstone or lime- 
stone, which readily stand the wear and 
tear of foot passengers, but would soon be 
badly damaged if the wheels of carts and 
omnibuses were allowed to rub against 
them. To prevent this, all pavements are 
edged with kerbs of the hardest granite, 
which will not crumble or split under the 
shocks of the traffic. 

Why is there Shingle on the South 
Coast, and Sand on the East ?: . ^ 

This depends on the Earth's crust in 
various places. The shingle we find on 
the south coast of England is made by the 
action of the sea on rocks made by fire 
(called rocks, from the Latin word 

for a fire). Often near the layer that 
forms the shingle there is a layer of dialk, 
and that is also broken down by the sea- 
w^ater. Chalk, as 'we know, is a deep-sea 
deposit of the bodies of creatures that once 
lived. On the east coast the history of the 
Earth's crust has been different. There 
the exposed layers have been mostly 
formed by deposits of material at the 
bottom of the sea. This forms the very 
crumbly sort of rock called sandstone — a 
good example of the opposite class of 
rocks to those called igneous. The sand- 
stone class of rocks is called sedimentary, 
because they were formed as a sediment 
under the water, Neverthless, the same 
elements, silicon and oxygen, compose 
both sand and shingle. 
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What Is the Great Hlft ¥aile|f ? 

The Great Rift Yalhy^ h a pieantie 
crack in ■■ the Earth wliicli begins in 
Palestine; in ,tlie valley of tip jordaiy aiiif 
rnns down to the soiitii 'ot i-.ake Nyasa. 
in ih'i.st Africa., scaHciliirie llkv 2300 nnlrs. 
Tl'io iJead St'M lies in «uu.‘ its ([c'C]h:sI 
parts, and it widens ont u> ionn liie .iw*il 
Sea, which is hounded by the high plateau 
of Arafiia oil one- side and of Egypt. arK:h 
Nubia .oil the other, ' At the south end. 
of’ the 'Red Sea- the Great ■ .Rift sweeps 
iiihiTU'l and iiicludi^s a cliain oi lakes from 
].aike Rudolf down to Lake X\u,sa. 

Fnrrii the norilic-ru shore of La.ke Nyasa 
anotlier rift valle}', gcueralh' regarde*! as 



similar rift; on a smaller scale,, is to be 
traced iu the I'aiwiaiids of ScrotJand, Tlie 
fractures causing' the Rift Vai!c\- fo.rmatioii 
a,re due eitlier-to strong lateral '(or side- 
w'ays) pressure of the layers .of the Earth's 
crust, or to a .stretching of t lie ,la3*ers.' 

Wliy .dees the Smoke of 'a Traln Go 
the Opposite W,ay to th-e Tram f 

. When .the smoke leaves, the . fminei. of, 
t:h.e engine.' it 'is', really nioving forward,: 
like ' the -engine' itself, -and- a,t^ the same, 
rate. If we; could imagine that the train 
was moving onwards in' uahAmy, then,', as 
we know that 'moving things alwmys- move 
on in a straight line same speed for 

e\a:?r luiless ■- soiTii'tli in a outside affects 


Why cEoes a. IVIoth Fly round 
and round a. Candle ? 
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HOW SOUND TRAVELS IN A FOG 

there are such great variations of heat and 
cold, the outside layer very often being 
quite hot and the interior quite cold. 

Sound travels four and a half times 
quicker in water than in air, and it travels 
faster in steel than in any other substance, 
or sixteen times quicker than in air. 


Why Is Corlolanys Famous 7 

Coriolanus was a Roman warrior of 
great military talent, though the Romans 
banished him. In his great wrath he 
raised the hosts of the Volsci against 
Rome. Great was the anxiety among the 
Romans. Embassies carried to Coriolanus 
the pleadings of his countrymen, heralds 
were sent to solicit his return ; 
but aU ill vain. At last, it 
was suggested that the exile's 
mother and his wife, Veturia 
md Volumnia, should go and 
implore him ; and Love pre- 
vailed. Coriolanus yielded to 
their tears and sent the Volsci 
back. Coriolanus, however, was 
to become a victim of the re- 
sentment of Rome's enemies, 
for historians report that he 
died soon after, stabbed by a 
Volscian. The Roman matrons 
wore mourning in memory of 
Coriolanus, and a temple was 
built in honour of the women 
whose love had conquered and 
brought the warrior home 
again among his friends. 


It has been noticed in fogs, particularly 
at sea, that sounds heard at great distances 
have been unheard closer to their source ; 
pd also that sounds appearing to come 
from a certain direction have actually come 
from an entirely di&rent quarter. Fog, 
in fact, has more effect on sound than any 
other cause. This is because in a fog 
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Does Sound Travel in 
Straight Lines? 

For sound to exist at all 
there must be a medium in 
which the air-waves caused by 
a vibrating body can travel. 

If the vibrating body were in 
a vacuum nothing would be 
heard, but if the vibrating 
body were in perfectly still air 
the sound-waves would spread 
outward, as a soap - bubble 
spreads, as seen in the first 
picture on this page, at iiiS 
feet a second. 

There are many things, how- 
ever, which affect the speed 
and direction of sound. Wind, 
fog, and temperature all play 
their part. 

The bubble of sound-waves 
is distorted by wind, as seen 
in the second picture on this 
page, and, as the direction of 
a sound-wave is determined by its shape, 
the sound will probably travel in an en- 
tirely different direction from that in which 
it set out. Sound travels quicker in warm 
air than in cold air, and so it will be 
seen that variation in temperature always 
affects sound-waves. 
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IS ' I^HospItcirascerit 
' PliosplioresceBt, /liglrt Is not, as one 
might sup]K>se frcrn llu' imni'. lln* hglu 
given oft l:)y plej^pheaiis In tlie dark. 
Indeed the light given f'nl hr phir-|ihorn;'- 
is not; strictly ■ speaking, phosphorescent. 
By phosphoiisceiit liglit ' scientihc ■ mert 
iriean iiglit given off b\^" certain snbstances 
after thev .have been, exposed 'to- sraliglit 
or subjected to 'tlie action of X-isiys or. 
radium, ' Only a lew substances give' oft ■ 
.right in'.st,icl'b circiimstaiices. Liirnincnis' 
paint is piiospiioresceiit ; it is usually made 
of zinc sulphide mixed with a trace', of 
radimn and the Hying particles of radium 
by hilting the zinc sulpdiide cause it to 
pliosplion -^cv, or become liiiiiinous by giving ■ 
out phosphorescent light. 

Does a Piyimfei-.|Llne Always Hani^ 
Stral^rit? 

A vertical line at any point can generally 
be determined by snspeiuling a plumb-line, 
or a weight attaclual to tire end of a string, 
and allowing it to come to rest. Th(‘ 
weight can only be in equilibrinni wlieii tlie 
tlirection of the Ifartlds passes throngli 
the ])oint of support, and this must, of 
course, coincide with the string, wliich 
therefore -hangs vertically. 

At some places, however, it is found tliat 
the plumb-line does not hang cpiite 
vertically, and where this is so we know 
at once ‘that some other attraction must 
be acting on the weight. Sometimes this 
is a nioiintam. Dr. Maskelyne, a former 
Astronomer Ror'al, found that when he 
suspended two plumb-lines near tlie moun- 
tain of Schiehallion in Perthshire, one on 
the north and the other on the south, the 
angle between their directions uvis greater 
tiian the angle between two vertical plumb- 
lines should be. On measuring he found 


lying beneath it, is greater than the weight'^ 
of' ■ 'tlie Himalaya ■ M'ountains ' and ■ the,'' 
iiu'iteria,l below, thein, ' ' 50 ^ tluit the ;^^h^ 
I'laiu atlraus the hub of the plundvline 
awat^ from the lighter inountains, massive ' 
tliongh they 'appear to the ^ eye., .' The ■ 
unseen attraction,- in other words, :is'. 
greater than the visible att,raction. 

Whut is tlie 'Wallace Line?- . 

'■■.The surface of the world was not' 
alwat^s like it is now. In former times land 
now under water has been dry land, and 
nioimiain ranges now* towering, tO ' the 
clouds have been deep under the sea. 

At one times not so vei.;y long ago ■■■as 
geological -ti.me goes, it w-oiild have ■been 
po^^i]Jlt^ to walk on di;y land ail the WB,y 
from Scotland to Iceland. At one time, 
too, there wxis a continent in the Atlantic, 
and coral reefs wliere the I)<.)iomites and 
Alps now stand. 

Naturally, the distribution of land 
|i]ants and animals lias depended very 
much on the distribution of land and sea, 
and difi'erences in the plant aiul animal life 
of \xiiii.>us countiies haw? hem explained 
by long absence of laud connection, for 
land animals cannot usually swim far, and 
seeds are not often (xirried across wide 
expanses of water. ■ 

The animals of Australia, for first ance, 
and of New Guinea and all the eastern 
Malayan and Pacific islands are quite 
unlike those in adjacent islands and in the 
rest of the world. There are almost no 
mainmais, and there is abundance of 
marsupials. This difference, as Alfred 
Russel Wallace first pointed out, is due to 
a channel of deep sea water which cuts off 
Australia and the islands mentioned from 
tlie rest of the world, and tliis deep) channel 
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A nymph ol the Seine, by Jean Goujon 


If we look back at Chapter 14 we see evolved in France and Flanders from 

how art travelled along the high- architectural decoration, reliefs, figures on 


how art travelled along the high- 
roads of Europe, hidden in the hearts and 
minds of painters like the magic pearl of 
silence inside the beggarman’s staff. 

Art in Flanders and art in Italy set out 
to visit each other’s homes, and from way- 
side halts and happenings sprang much 
that was of considerable importance in 
the history of Europe, 

We know that in Italy sculpture and 
painting grew side hy side, arose from the 
same need and impulse— the enriching of 
churches and public buildings. Flanders 
ri vailed and sometimes outshone Italy in 
the realm of painting, but she was left far 
behind in sculpture. No master in the 
least comparable with the Van Eycks 
arose to enrich his land with statuary. 
Thei'e seemed to be in Italy, foxv some , 
hundred 5^eaTS, an overpowering desire to 
see glorious, solid form as well as glorious 
colour. It might be said that the main 
strength of European sculpture was con- 
centrated in those generations ; and since 
that time the world has merely shared 
what vigour remained. 

Here we are speaking of “ free ” sculp- 
ture, of portraiture. Of the lovely carvings 
that adorn the medieval cathedrals of 
Europe, and are inseparable from archi- 
tectural form, we shall be thinking later. 
By slow degrees the art of the sculptor 

PICTURES ‘ STATUES • CARVINGS 


tombs, to portrait sculpt lire pure and 
simple. Holland and Spain, each the 
home of a brilliant school of painting, pro- 
duced no sculpture worth mention, unless 
Claus Sluter be claimed by the Dutch ; 
more generally he is spoken of as Flemish. 
In Germany the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries saw some fine woodcarving. 

It is probable that the artist-workmen 
of that country loved woodcarving and 
its possibilities more than any other 
European people before or since. There is 
something in wood itself, as a medium, 
that dictates to the man carving it, 
especially if he be of the slow, impassive 
nature of the Teuton. The Italians, work- 
ing on marble — ^which seems more imper- 
sonal than wood — and moved by a swifter 
intelligence, were never held in tlmall by 
their own handiwork as the Germans were. 

There is some lovely woodcarving in 
the Cluny Museum, Paris, which shows 
what was the temper of the German 
artists, and a fine selection in the Nurem- 
berg Museum. The best known of the very 
many wood-carvers were J. Syriin of Ulm, 
the pretty old town of painted houses, and 
Veit Stoss, who worked at Nuremberg. 
In the church of St. Laurence, Nuremberg^ 
is some beautiful carving by Stoss, and 
among other pieces a lovely St. Barbara 
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The Story of the Beautiful Things in the Treasure-House of the World 
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by '.Riemeiischneider, 'a sen! jj tor of 'Wiirx** 
burg. Adam', Kiall't is ■ gc'iiem]ly ac k.iK>\v- 
ledgod as" theriiiost- powerful,; stone "Carver 
in Germain^ at tins' tinie ; he ■■died, at the 
beginning of the .sixteeiitli century* ' His 
work was liea.vy and conviricingv ai:ul liad 
Dinclr effect on the 'arrists of liis day, 

YHE BEAUTIFUL STATUES SN BRONZE' 

* THAT PETEB VISCHEB WAOE 

There - was-, also a good deal ■ of bronze ^ 
statuary produced in Germ any about the 
time' the - stone and wood-carvers were 
working/ Peter Visclier was probably tlie 
best among tlie lu'onze sculptors. His 
famous 'Statue of King Arthur in a church 
at Innsbruck, and the tomb of St. Sebald 
in the church of that name in Nuremberg, 
are t-ery' fair examples of liis \\’ork. 

Looking .on 'Europe as a wholrg .tiie most 
interesting sculpture, next to tluit of 
Italy, was produced in Ihruu'e and 
Flanders. The end of tiie fourteenlh cen- 
tury saw Claus Sluter ' woridng iii t'lie 
neighbourhood of Dijon. Sluter was a. 
very gifted artist. A good <|uantily id' his 
work in the nir)naslery of tduirupmol has 
belli preservt d. 

One- of the mr^st wonderful things in 
Euro])e is the carving Slute!" di<l for the 
monastery well. The sculf a ure has suffered 
dining the passing of tin* centuries, but 
the i'lne s|)irit that animated it still lives 
in the group of iigiires of the prophets. 
Sluter and the sculi>tors who followed him 


be called a minor 'artist/ Some of his work 
is ill ■ the kwely little- Cluny Museum in^: 
Ikiris, some in . tlie-' J^^ouvre / .the ■ most- ' 
iai'Eoiis: is ■ the' ', linely-sciilpturecl Fountain ■ 
of tiic Innocents in Paris, 

.Michel Colombe 'Will "always be'remem-' 
bci'ed because' of the tomb of .’Francis of. 
Brittany which he' 'carved for Nantes-.. 
Ciithet'lral It is a very renin rkabk^ work 
of d,(;sign, and eiidiodies a stiies of small 
.upright figures. At the corner of the tomb 
are four large allegorical statues of 
Fnideiice, Strength, Tempi.ai.inee, Justice. ■ 
In the Louvre is Cu!ombt/s group of St, 
George and tlie Dragon. , ■ 

A good deal of -work has been attributed 
to Michel a'lid hi.5 fellow-workers and pupils, 
which very pos-sibly was done by other 
artists. Hundreds of mi'iior sculptors were 
at work at this time, and many names 
I lave been lost. It was a period of free 
decoration in sculpture wht.a*e\*er possible, 
ill duirclies, public buildings, and jirivate 
houses. Each gi-meration saw 'more 

wondi'rfully carved tombs f(7r noldes, and 
everyday pc'ople who had not much 
money found inoney enough to pay a 
sculptor for a little image of a saint. 

S cuLPTyRE -aBOUPS or scenes m - ' 

' THE LIFE or JESUS 
, 'riuure was a t:endency io nuike grou ps 
showing the last hours of Jesus. In almost 
every church one could be seen. The most 
famous is in Soiesmes Abbey, l\y Ligier- 
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THE shrine of saint SEBALD 
BY PETER VISCHER 

minister of the time, kept the artist down 
in loulon for a consideraliile period 
carving lovely figures on the prows of the 
royal vessels. One wonderful group of 
statuary, called the Milo of Crotona, 
Puget carved for the park of Versailles. 
It was a powerful, throbbing figure, seein- 
among the smooth serenities 
ot vensailles, and made the smiling gods 
and goddesses which adorned the royal 
gardens appear still less worthy, 

Puget was a worshipper of Michael 
^ Bernini, the great man*s 

pale shadow. His work was rugged and 
powerful, and reflected the life of a man 


THE WELL OF MOSES IN THE MONASTERY OF 
CHAMPMOL, BY CLAUS SLUTER 

pupils, Nicolas and Guillaume Coustoii 
and Robert le Lorrain were chief among 
them. But they were not always busy 
chiselling nymphs for grottoes in Ver- 
sailles. They found means of achieving a 
wider distinction, Guillaume Coustou 
hewed the famous Bonses of Marly in the 
Place de la Concorde, Paris, and anions 
other fine groups. The Rlione in Lyons 
Town Hall, and Maria Leezinska in the 
Louvre. Nicolas Coustou carved, the 
beautiful Dauphin’s tomb in Sens Cathe- 
dral. In the church of the Sorbonne, 
rar^, is the wonderful tomb of Richelieu 
by Girardon ; in the Louvre is Mazarin^ 


THE SCULPTORS OF FRANCE 


The sculpture during the long reign of 
this monarch was, like the painting, held 
in subjection to the king^s idea. We have 
read of this already. Pictures and statuary 
alike grew more Italian in character, and 
the best wwk in both was done in por- 
traiture. A great deal of the decorative 
sculpture, of the reign was uninspired, 
and now seems wearisome. 

The best sculptor of the period contrived 
to keep himself aloof from Versailles^ where 
all the art of France was concentrated 
in making the king's palace and park 
glorious. This was Pierre Puget, who lived 
from i622-t6q.|. Colbert, the great 


who lived alone, entirely devoted to a 
lofty ideal of art. The figures in his groups 
are never still ; they are struggling with 
some weight, bearing some burden, borne 
onward or backward by some mighty 
power. The Lomure has a line relief of 
Diogenes and Alexander by Puget, and 
also a figure called the Gallic Hercules. 
The doorway of Toulon Town Hall was 
decorated by Puget ; huge sculptured 
figures on either side bear on their 
shoulders the weight of the balcony. 

Most of the important sculptors of 
France were drawn into the king's service. 
Girardon, Antoine Coysevox, and his 



1. ourg Cathedral. The 
Rheinis slat ue of Louis 
the Fifteenth shows a 
^»ood deal of his power, 
indt^pendence, and his 
individual thought. 
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tomb by Coysevo:, who also made some 
of the best portrait i-)usts of the pcrieKi ; 
that of the great Cunde— the ger-i-ral^of 
the seventeenth century — is a very 
pk^ce of work ■ imleed. 

The eiglitei'nth century brought a 
deveiopinent jukI m change. Tfie Italian 
art favcnired Louis the Fourteenth 
iiie.d very soou after his death. We ktiow 
from our reading of earlier clKipters how 
France drew a long breatli when the 
t^-rant of art and letters died. A new 
painting and a new sctilpture sprang 
suddenly up like flowers which had l)een 
hiding and waiting for the lirst spring 
sunshine. A little of the classic spirit 
survived ; for a time large monuments, 
pretentious imitations of Italian groups, 
were made. The spirit 
of Coysevox and the 
Constous lived on in 
the sculpture of a few 
men like Jean Baptisti* 

Leinoyne, and Etic'une 
Maurice Falconet. 

K d m e Bouchardon , 
aiiulhi^r sculptor, was 
the very op|>c)site of 
l hese in his smooth , 

UK5~simple method of 
working, ■ 

A little later twe 
really great sculptors 
arose— Jean Baptiste 
Pigalle and Jean 
Antoine Houdon. Set 
amid the lofty achieve- 
ments of these artists 
came the daixity ^vork 
of a number of men w^e might call drawing- 
room sculptors ; the most important was 
Claude Michel Clodion. 

There w^as a delightful grace in the best 
of this domestic sculpture ; many of 
Clodion's groups remind us a little ^ of 
Fragonard and Watteau. Augustin Ikijou 
was another sculptor who made sensitive, 
nervous portrait studies in marble. Clodion 
and Pajou often wwked in terracotta for 
the sake of the pliability of tlie medium. 
Jean Jacques Caffieri made a number of 
portrait busts that have a pleasing dis- 
tinction, These are mainly of eighteenth- 
century writers* 

Lemoyne, the first of this new group, 
was the master of Falconet, a young artist 
of gifts who had a tendency to spoil his 
work, ds a writer has said, by insisting on 
being sublime. He was given a commission 


to make, a colossal equestrian portrait oi 
iVtv'f the (heat, and he went to Pelrograd 
drlrnnined to prcnlucc; tlie most won- 
derful king on horseback ever seen. 
Perhaps l.)ecause his natural bent was for 
caiaiug graceful nym|:hs^ — like those tluu 
df.Torale tlie Clock of the* Ttiri^e Graces in 
tlie Catnoiido Collect ifjir— he made the 
king on horseback a little too wonderful 
The fiery diarger is rearing |ust on the 
edge of a preci|.iice, and Peter the Great 
looks like a Roman general l3orn out of 
due time. But it was a spirited piece of 
work, and is interesting as one of the last 
of its kind produced by French sculptors. 

The sculpture of Pigalle marks another 
stage, not only in art but in ilie thought of 
the people. He was a nervous, sensitive 
artist, capafde of deli- 
ca te WOT k m anshi p like 
t he: sealed ' .Mercury, ■■■■■: 
and also of excellent 
p or t'.r.a i t s.: Jhobably 
liis best known work is 
the wonderful tomb of 
Marslial Sa,.xe in- 'Slras- ■ 


BENJAKIN FRANKLIN. BY JEAN 
ANTOINE HOUDON 

workman and 
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.had .'The/^eourage',: 
throw aside con- 
vention when he made 
this statue group of the 
Freijch king, for he set 
at the foot of the 
pedestal a real French 
a real French citizen, in- 
stead of classical figures representing 
labour, or trade. 

Close on the heels of Pigalle came 
Hoiidoix, who threw aside ailegcu‘ical and 
classical convention altogether, and tried 
to make his statues full tT life and intelli- 
gence. He was a realist, one who tried to 
follow Nature, though compared with 
realism today Hoiidon. has the grace and 
dignity of an age-old art. Hoiidon's chiei 
work was portraiture, but single figures 
like the Dianas in the Louvre, and The 
Winter in Montpellier Museum, show how 
varied was the genius of this man* His 
busts of Louise Brogniard, and the lovely, 
smiling head of his wife (both in the 
Louvre) reveal the softest of womanly 
graces ; one could almost touch the 
marble cheek and expect to find it respond 



to the finger tip, warm and living flesh. Canova, the Italian sculptor, did worse 
Houdon's Voltaire, in the Theatre Fran- his statue of Napoleon is as undraped as if 
9 ai 3 , a portrait of another kind ; history he were a Greek god. And the satellites of 
and life, thought and cynicism, are the Napoleon, his generals on w renown 
forces that lie behind this magnificent . was so freely shed, were sculptured as if in 
statue. The portraits of Diderot, Rousseau, the flowing garments of ancient Rome. So 
and Mirabeau are superb. They are so in- slow was French sculpture in throwing off 
tensely real that we feel they could have the leading strings of her mother Greece 
belonged to no people and no period but and her nurse Italy, 
the French on the eve of the Revolution. But as a generation or two passed by, 
The Revolution caught Houdon up in France as a republic claimed the glory 
middle life, so that his work belongs to the which had belonged to France as "a 
two epochs of thought. His bust * of monarchy. The mass of the people now 
Napoleon, in the Dijon Museum, shows became of immense importance. 


THE SCULPTORS OF FRANCE 


THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS— A SCULPTURE GROUP BY AUGUSTE RODIN 


how the sculptor had pursued his art ui> If we think for a moment we shall re- 
troubled by ^ the upheaval of a great member that so far the great part of 
nation. He died in i8a8. French sculpture had been concerned with 

After the Revolution, the feeling about religion, mythology, and portraits of kings 
sculpture in France siowlv changed. For a those whom kings delighted to honour, 
time there was little difference, save that Eniperors now faded into a soft and forgiv- 
the new grandeur of Napoleon replaced ing background, and the laurels were given 
the old grandeur of Louis the Fourteenth, to statesmen, historians, scientists, and 
Many artists were employed on work for inventors. The best sculpture was given 
him which suffered from being too grand. portraiture of people of this desaiption. 
Also, they could not get away from the the decoration of public buildings, 

spell of classic art. When Antoine Chaudet Three or four names dominate nine- 
carved his portrait of Napoleon he put a teenth-century sculpture in France : 
toga on him, as if he had been a Caesar : Barye, Rude, Carpeatoc, 'Rodin, Behind 
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these came a great company of lesser 
who did much that was^ praiseworthy 
without being epoch-making. Men like 
-David d’Angers, Jehan dii Seigneur, 
Chaudet, Dubois, Mercie, bradier, Fab 
guiere, Fremiet, Daioii, Barthnlonuk 
Injalbert, and Cordonaier — the last of 
these belonging to our own day, as well 
,as to yesterday. . 

Bartliolome carved, among other things, 
the grand moiiiirneiit to the dead in Fere” 
Lachaise, Paris. Four line l.)ronzes by 
Paul Dubois, another comparatively new 
sculptor, decorate General LamoriciereV 
tomb in Nantes Cathedral. Daloii made a 
superb group called The Triumph of the 
Rtspublic, in the Place De La Nation, 
Paris (reproduced on jxige 4209), and the 
monument to Delacroix in the Luxeni” 
boiirg Gardens. Most of these later 
sculptors of France are re])reseated in the 
Luxembourg Galleries. There we can see 
tine groups like Mercie s Reinembraiicc. 
and Cold, b}’' Roger Pdoche. 

D'Angers, a little earlier, made portrait 
studies in great nuraliers and also carved 
the pediment of the Pantheon, 

Rude, his work similarly divided, has 
earned an immortality by Ms superb group 
called the I^Iarseillaise/ on the Arc de 
Triomplie. Two oilier VQvy line works of 
his are Napoleon Awaking to Iminortaiity 
{in the Louvre), and the tomb of General 
Cavaignac, in Montmartre Cemetery, Paris. 

T he happv figures that dance 

ABOVE THE STREETS OF PARIS 

All the work of Rude was marked by that 
quivering lifelikeiiess which is the mark of 
great sculpture. He alone would have 
glorified a century. Carpeaiix carried on 
in his work something of Rude's spirit. 
His famous Dancing Group — a decoration 
of the Opera House in Paris— is a mass of 
alert and dainty figures who smile and sing 
as they dance up there, set in marble for 
ever, Carpeaux and Fremiet collaliorated 
in a remarkable work— the Fountain of the 
Four Quarters of the World, in the 
ObservMory Gardens, Paris. 

Among these carvers ot the beauty of tlie 
human form stands out another, the only 
great sculptor of animals France has 
produced — Barye Barye's work came as a 
revelation to French artists. Never before 
had such crouching^ springing, powerful 
forms invaded her statuary. Barye has 
been called the, Michael Angelo of wild 
beasts. And there is something in the way 


Ills anitnai forms surge and live, instinct 
mill savage emotion, \vhit:h reumnds us of 
the sn|x:rb wildness of !\ficl!ad Angelo's 
Slaves and ids fresco figure^. Three of 
hi^ most faii'ious br<;)nzes a, re in the Louvre : 
the Centaur, the TigtT and Crocodile, 
arid the Flephant. I'rriidetS work in 
animals is also vi;ry wonderful. Tltere is 
extraordinary force in his group Orang* 
outang and Sa\%age, in Bornefi. 

T he poor boy who won fanie and ■ 
BHOyOHT GLORY TO FRANCE ■ 

'The last word in' French sculpture has 
f.)een said by Auguste Rodin, the poor boy 
of Paris, wlio became tire glory of France, 
He was a poet, a thinker, a dreamer in 
stone, and also a strange realist. He has 
had a tremendous effect on the artists of his 
generation. His work was a fitting close to 
the nineteenth century, and stretches out 
to the twentieth in fail kinship with those 
wliose work belongs mon* properly to 
tomorrow. Those who look tiioughtfully 
at Rodin s work can see in it a handbook 
on the advance of sculpture. Rodin 
translated woo<ls, colour, temper into 
stone ; his predecessors had l,)een content 
with form and the illusion of actual life. 
Like most revolutionaries, Rodin was not 
accept.ecl at ikst, and his work tvas 
se.verely criticised. His feeling for what 
was called unfinislied work firought him to 
great disfavour in some communities .who 
were unable to see that the unfinished 
figure sleeping in stone had a c]uality that 
no smooth, carefully-finished limbs could 
have. But when he died in 1917 he was 
the accepted genius of Europe. 

Rodin's work is now all over the 
Continent, and liis smallest piece is note- 
worthy. If we look at groups like The Kiss, 
or the Bust of a Woman In the Luxem- 
bourg, or the fine nionumerit to the Six 
Citizens of Calais (in the gardens behind 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster); 
we can understand perhaps something of 
the varied nature of this man's work, 

T he splendid works which rodin 

GAVE TO THE COUNTRY HE LOVED 

We should have a special thankfulness 
to him here, for during the war he gave a 
great collection of liis works (twenty in 
all) to our Little Treasure Island, where 
they stand today in South Kensington. 

The new sculptors will have much to do 
to equal Rodin's fame. It is a just fame, 
for Rodin's , art is that greatest art which 
calls to the imagination and sensitiveness 
of the onlooker. 
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OURSELVES 


Parliament and makes a statement, called 
the Budget, showing what mt:)ney each 
department estimates that it will want to 
carry on its work. At tlie same time he 
proposes a scheme by which he hopes to 
raise the necessary money through contri- 
butions by all British citizens. These 
contributions are called Taxes. 

T he great national club of which 
WE all are members 

Now we see the essential difference 
l^etween an ordinary clul;), siicli as a 
cricket club, and the big club we call the 
nation. In the case of the cricket club we 
can join or not as we like, and no one can 
compel ns to do so, or to pay the subscrip- 
tion, unless we wish it. In the case of the 
nation, wc are born members of it, and 
unless we leave the country and become 
citizens of another country we are, as it 
were, compulsory members of the club, 
and are compelled, whether we like it or 
not, to pay the taxes which the Chancellor 


One of the best known of economists, 
Adam Smith, long ago laid down a famous 
maxim for tax-makers which ran as follows: 

The .subjects of every State ought to contri- 
bute towards the support of the Government as 
nearly as possible in proportion to their pro- 
spective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the 
revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the State. 

This maxim, although good, had to be 
improved on beeaiise the ability of a man 
to pay taxes is hot x^eally in proportion to 
his income. Take the case of two men, 
one with 500 a year and the other with 
;4io,ooo a year, and suppose we tax both 
in proportion to their incomes byTevying 
10 per cent on each. The man uith £500 
a year would pay £50 and have £450 left 
for himself. The other w^ould pay £1000 
in taxes and would have £9000 left for him- 
self. The burden of 10 per cent upon one 
mail is therefore niueli heavier than the 
burden of 10 per cent on the other. By 
tasins! in i^wbortion to income zbe imbose on 
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HE taxes that are levied WITH 
EQUAL JUSTICE FOR ALL 



WHY WE PAY RATES AND TAXES 


As, however, the rates of tax were so low, 
small injustices in the rates did not 
amount to very much* But when the 
Ghancellor of the Exchequer has to take 
£go for each family errors in taxation maj^ 
create great and undeserved hardships* 

T he TAXES ON PEOPLE AND 
THE TAXES ON THINGS 

Wiat the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does is to levy a lai'ge number of different 
taxes, all coming into two classes : 

Direct Taxes, These are sums de* 
manded directly from the person who has 
to pay them, and the demand is made 
on a printed form. 

Indirect Taxes. These are not levied 
on persons but on things, so that persons 
who buy the taxed things pay the tax in- 
directly, whether they know it or not, 

Mr. Gladstone, one of the most famous 
of the Chancellors of the Exchequer in 
the nineteenth century, was celebrated 
for his ' wonderful Budget speeches, and 
in one of them he compared direct and 
indirect taxation to two beautiful ladies, 
one dark and one fair, but both so charm- 
ing that it was impossible to decide which 
was the more attractive. The truth is 
that direct taxes tell us exact!}? what 
we have to pay, while indirect taxes are 
so concealed that we are apt to forget 
them. That is why Chancellors of the 
Exchequer do not like to give up indirect 
taxes, even if they ax'e unjust. 

The chief direct taxes are the Income 
Tax, the Death Duties, and the Inliabited 
House Dut}?, 

T he burden on a man who gives 

UP A THIRD OF HIS INCOME 

The Income Tax is a levy on incomes. 
It is paid by all those having an annual 
income of a certain amount. Persons of 
small means are excused the tax alto- 
gether, \Vlien a man is married he pays 
less than if he is single, and if he has 
children he pays less still ; that is to say, 
an allowance is made to him for his wife 
and his children. The tax is arranged in 
steps, so that those having large incomes 
pay much more in every pound than those 
with small incomes. This variation is 
called graduating the tax. 

To obtain more money still from the 
rich, a second income tax is imposed 
called the Super Tax. It is levied on those 
with more than a few thousands a year. 
With Income Tax and Super Tax, the 
income of a rich man is very heavily 


taxed indeed — often to the extent of a 
third of his income. 

The second most important Direct 
Taxes are the Death Duties, levied on 
the value of the estates or possessions 
left by those who die. Very, tiny 
are entirely excused from the tax. 
in the case of the income tax, the duty 
is graduated so that a little fortune pays 
not very much and a big fortune pays 
very heavily. 

Not only does the Chancellor of 
Exchequer take a share out of the body 
of the fortune, but he also takes a share 
from the parts of the fortune as they are 
inherited by the heirs of the dead person. 
Altogether, these Death Duties bring in 
very large sums to the national purse. 

A third form of direct taxation is 
called the Inhabited House Duty. It is 
levied on every person who takes 'a house, 
unless the house has a rental value not 
more than £20 a year. So all the little 
tenants escape, and this tax is really 
another income tax levied on those who 
have more than a little, 

H ow OUR LUXURIES HELP TO SWELL 
THE NATION’S PURSE 

There are a number of other direct 
taxes, large and small, which take 
form of what are called Licence Duties. 
Thus, if we have a motor car we 
compelled to pay a tax which 
according to the power of the car. Other 
licence duties are levied on us if we keep 
a dog, or cany a gun, or shoot game, or 
make or sell alcohol or tobacco. All these 
licence duties, it will be seen, are imposed 
on luxury trades, it being held that if a 
man can afford to keep a motor car or a 
dog he can afford to pay something extra 
to the State, and that if he makes or sells 
alcohol, which is a luxury wdiich people 
can easily do without, he can afford to 
bear special taxation. 

Another class of Direct Taxes is levied 
in the shape of what are called Stamp 
Duties, so named because they are 
collected by means of stamps fixed 
documents. If we buy or sell houses 
land, or stocks and shares, or if we enter 
into a money agreement, the document 
is not legal unless it bears a stamp which 
varies with the money paid. If we give a 
receipt for money over two pounds, the 
receipt is not legal unless it bears a two- 
penny stamp. If w^e draw a cheque it has 
to bear a twopenny stamp. All 
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stamp duties are injurious to business, 
and only the necessity of the nation 
excuses them. 

Now let us turn to Indirect Taxes. 
Thexchief of these are levied on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, beer, wine, spirits, 
and tobacco. It is very important to 
understand them, because they are con- 
cealed taxes. 

W HAT WE REALLY PAY FOB WHEN 
WE buy A POUND OF TEA 

One of the simplest to understand is 
that on tea, an artiGle which is not and 
cannot be grown in Great Britain. When 
tea is imported it is taxed at the seaport. 
The tea having been bought wholesale, 
and the tax paid to the Government, each 
pound of the tea is raised in price by the 
amount of the tax. The wholesale merchant 
sells it to the shopkeeper at a price which 
includes the tax, and the shopkeeper sells 
it to his customer, of course, at a price 
which also includes the tax. tax put 
on an article coming into the country is 
added to the price of the article when sold, 
so that the tax is paid by the consumer. 

Therefore, when we go to the grocer's 
shop and buy a pound of tea, lahat we 
really buy is tea and tax, and there is no 
one to tell us, if we do not know it, that 
part of the price of the tea is not paid for 
tea at all, but for tax. Every time we 
buy a pound of tea we pay so much 
towards the Government’s expenses. 

We can see from this that the tea tax 
is not graduated in favour of the poor 
as the income tax is. Wdaen a poor woman 
buys a pound of tea she pays as much 
tax as when a rich woman buys a } ound 
of tea. This is the great fault of indiu-ct 
taxation, but governments stick to such 
taxes because they are effective, and 
because people do not notice that they 
are being taxed in this way. 

T axes that we need not fay 

UNLESS WE LIKE 

When we come to the tax on the Drink 
Traffic we are dealing with things which 
are produced in this coimtry and im- 
ported also, so that to tax them success- 
fully the Treasury appoints officials to 
collect duties at the ports on imported 
beer and spirits, and other officials who 
keep account of all the beer and spirits 
made in our British breweries and dis- 
tilleries, and tax every pint of it. 


called Customs Duties, and the officials - 
who collect them are Customs Officers. ' 
The taxes imposed at the breweries and 
distilleries are called Excise Duties, and 
the collectors are Excise Officers. 

We liave seen that poor men can escape 
direct taxation altogetlier, and if they 
take care not to drink alcohol, and not 
to smoke, they could almost escape tax 
altogether, for* the only taxes they would 
pay/ would be those on tea, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and matches. As things are, a great 
deal of taxation is borne by tlie masses of 
the people who drink and smoke. 

So far, we have dealt only with the 
taxes which are levied by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to pay for the nation’s 
expenses. Our local governments in town 
and coimtry have also to levy taxes to 
pay their expenses, which are very heavy, 
tending to increase, and often form a 
serious handicap to local trade. 

T he LOCAL TAXES AND WHY THEY 
ARE CALLED RATES 

The local autiiorities pay part of the cost 
of education — the other part being borne 
by the national government — and they 
have to undertake the very important and 
expensive duty of relieving the poor. 
Also they have to maintain streets and 
roads and sewage and lighting s^^stems. 
They keep their neighbourhoods clean, and 
tidy. They have to help to administer 
the laws, and they maintain the local 
police. Sometimes they run tramxyays, 
gasworks, electrical works, and markets ; 
but these undertakings iisiiall}' pay their 
wa}^ and often 3aeld a profit which goes 
towards pajdng some of the other expenses 
incurred loealhe 

The local government costs are paid for 
by levying local' taxes which are called 
Rates. They bear that name because 
they are levied at a rate of so much in the £ 
on the rental value of liouses, l)iisiness 
premises, and farm-lands. In the case of 
private houses the local rate really 
amounts to a graduated income tax, 
because as a rule the richer u man is the 
bigger the house he lives in, the higher 
is the rental value of his house, and the 
greater, therefore, the amount he has 
to pay the local rate. 

How to reduce rates and taxes is one of 
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The Story of the Peof>Ies of All Nations and Their Homelands 



Rousseau Island in the River Rhone at Geneva 


SWITZERLAND 

Standing invitation from Switzer- its fertile valleys and useful lakes, have 
land to the nations of Europe is Boys enabled the Swiss to develop into a sturdy, 
and girls come out to play. They respond free, industrious nation, 
very willingly, thousands and thousands of There arc today rather less than four 
them, not only from the neighbouring millions of Swiss — little more than half 
countries of Germany, France, Italy, the population of London ; but they 
Austria, but through them — for Switzer- live independent in the midst of powerful 
land has no sea-coast — from Holland, neighbours, who have tried to annex their 
Great Britain, and the Far West ; from country in times past. 

Russia, and everywhere else. Before glancing at the story of the 

We have not far to look to find out past, let us try to get a clear idea of 

the reason why this small country, about Switzerland itself. The great solid mass 
half the size of Ireland, is so attractive, of the Alps, the highest land on the 

The face of Switzerland is very different Continent, stretches across Europe from 

from the scenery usually before the eyes the Rhone to the Danube. Its western 
of dwellers in the cities and villages of our end is in France, where, south of Lake 
own land. Dazzling white mountains Geneva, the highest peak of all, Mont 
stand out against the bluest of skies ; Blanc, rises over 15,000 feet. Its eastern 
dark forests contrast with bright green end is in the Austrian Tirol, It is the 
meadows down the hill-sides, and reach central part of the great highlands that 
to the shores of wide lakes of ever changing cover more than half of Switzerland with 
colour — purple, blue, green ; and into grand ranges of mountains, the tops of 
the lakes pour the foaming white rivers, many being above the line of perpetual 
As -sve look at these beautiful features snow. Among others there are Monte 
on the face of Switzerland we realise Rosa, nearly as high as Mont Blanc, the 
what an influence the shape of the country Matterhorn, near where Switzerland 
has had in shaping its story. Switzerland touches Italy, the Jungfrau, and many 
can well say “ My face is my fortune,” more about fort}^ or fifty miles north of 
not only because its beauties ^’■ear by the frontier. 

year attract travellers who spend in it an Valleys separate the ranges and groups 
enormous amount of money, but because of mountains ; some a mere cleft in the 
its protecting and invigorating mountains, bare rocks ; some wider, and green with 

THE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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grass and gorgeous with wild flowers in 
spring and summer ; others filled with 
deep, dark forests. 

In nearly all the valleys are leaping 
and dancing streams. High up the rivers 
only slide and crawl a few feet in a year, 
for they are frozen solid. These glaciers, 
or rivers of ice, some of them twenty 
miles long, are the chief wonders of the 
Alps. Their surface is usually very , 
rough and heaped up, like waves suddenly 
frozen hard. The edges of the ice, seen in 
the great cracks called crevasses, are of a 
vivid blue colour, as they are also at the 
end of the glacier, wdiere the warmer air 
forces the icc king to loose his grip, and 
the water escapes on its way to the sea. 

Comparatively few^ of Switzerland's 
visitors climb over the glaciers and up 
the highest peaks. It needs strength 
and endurance to climb in the intense 
cold, roped to guides, who show the way 
and cut steps when needed in the ice. 
But those who do go enjoy it amazingly, 
so fine is the pure air, so grand are the 
spacious views and solemn stillness of this 
white world. 

-THE GREAT WHITE WORLD BATHED IN 
I GLORIOUS RED AND GOLD 

But it is not always white, for at 
sunrise and sunset in clear weather both 
sky rind snow are bathed in glorious 
colour' — rosy red and gold. The still- 
ness, too, is often broken by the thunderous 
roar of avalanches — masses of snow which 
slip down the mountain as snow slides 
oil a roof, overwhelming any life that 
may be below. 

Between the High Alps and the plateau 
of Switzerkmd there is a beautiful moun- 
tainous district which reminds us of 
Scotland, with its picturesque rocks and 
pine-woods, its heathery moors and moun- 
tain lakes. In many of the valleys, and 
round the lakes of Thun, Brienz, and 
imeerne, thousands of visitors lind villages 
in which to stay. There are even hotels at 
the tops of some of these mountains, 
such as the Pilatus and the Rigi, with 
wonderful raihvays which climb up the 
steep mountain-sides from the valley. 

In the plain of Switzerland, which 
lies between the Alps and the Jura Moun- 
tains to the north, are little wooded 
hills and green slopes, wide fields shaded 
with fruit trees, or richly cultivated with 
pi-ops.^ The country is covered with towns 
%d villages ; everybody is busy, working 


either in the fields or in the towns at 
various manufactures. At the south- 
west of the plain lies the great Lake of 
Geneva, so large that it takes a fast 
steamer two hours to go from one end to 
the other. Geneva is at the south corner 
near France, At the north-east of the 
plain is Lake Constance, whose farther 
shore is in Germany. Between these two 
largest lakes are many smaller ones, such 
as those of Neuchatel, Bienne, Zurich. 

T he river which runs down froivi 

SWITZERLAND INTO FRANCE 

All the chief towns of Switzerland lie 
round the lakes, or on the rivers of the 
plain. These rivers rise within a few 
miles of each other in a central mountain 
mass near St. Gothard, and run in different 
directions. There is the Rhone, rising 
in a beautiful blue grotto of ice, at the 
end of the Rhone glacier, and running 
along a wide and fertile valley to Lake 
Geneva. It is most interesting to watch 
the colours of the water of this river as it 
pours into the lake. Soon after leaving 
the other end of the lake the Rhone 
passes into France on its southward 
journey to the Mediterranean. 

The ui.)per Rhine takes a north-easterly 
course to Lake Constance, and after 
leaving it at the farther end, makes the 
wonderful falls at Schaffliausen, and later, 
turning north at Basle, becomes the 
German Father Rhine. The River Ticino 
rises near the Rhine, and flows down the 
south slopes of the Alps, leaving Switzer- 
land as it passes through Lake Maggiore 
to join the Po, the great river of North Italy, 
The River Inn, on its way to join the 
Danube, rises not far from the Rhine. 
Another important Swiss river is the Aar, 
which rises near the Rhone and flows 
through Brienz and Thun, and then along 
a winding course to the Rhine. Berne, 
the capital of Switzerland, is on the Aar. 

^EN WHO LIVED ON PLATFORMS IN THE 
*Y1 LAKES TO ESCAPE FROIVI BEASTS 

In the Museum of Berne there is a 
deeply interesting model of a settlement 
built on a lake. It shows us how piles 
were driven into a soft shore where the 
water was shallow ; how' a floor of %vood 
was fastened above the piles ; and how, 
on this floor, the huts were built of wood 
and hurdles, and roofed with rushes. 
There w^as a gangway easily removed to 
connect with the shore. 

As far as we know, the people who lived 
in these lake-dwellings were the earliest 
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to settle in the country. iVt any rate, it 
is believed that their times date back to 
a thouseind • years before Christ . Life was 
very wild then in Central Europe, and it 
is supposed that men made their homes 
in this fashion to get out of the way of 
wild animals and their wild neighbours. 
xhe fire that preserved THte stoby 


8 OF THE VERY EARLY DAYS 

We should know very little about the 
lives of these folk if their possessions had 
not been preserved by fire. This soimds 
strange, but when the flames were emv 
sinning tliese old homes the remains 
became crusted with charcoal as they 
fell into the soft bed of the lake beneath, 
and so they have lasted safe and perfect 
to these days. 

Ill the Prehistoric Room of the British 
Museum we can see the nets, the blackened 
stones, the raspberry-seeds and ears of 
corn, the lishing boat and hooks, the 
pottery, small mugs for the children, and 
tin5^ bracelets for their arms, among many 
other things that make this far-away time 
quite real to us. 


H ow TRIBES WERE BLENDED TOGETHER 
TO FORM THE SWISS NATION 


tirely absorbed the Celts who lived there, 
and who had bat little power of resistance, 
and planted a true German people, with 
their owm laws, language, manners, and 
customs. With the Burgundians—aiso a 
German tribe, who settled in the south- 
west— it was different. The newcomers 
brought fresh vigour into the country, 
but were influenced by the civilisation 
of the Romanised Celts, and were gradually 
blended with the earlier settlers, thus 
forming a new people, the foundation of 
whose speech was Latin. This was the 
beginning of a German speech and a Latin 
speech, which developed into French, 
being spoken side by side iii this little 
central country. There is no Swiss lan- 
guage today. The larger eastern part 
still speaks German, and the smaller 
western part speaks French. Wiere the 
south border now runs down into Italy, 
the people speak Italian. 


For long years the two races wei’e at 
war with each other, then both were 
subdued by the Franks, who governed 
by their officers and counts. The great 
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These towns were walled-in, and they When once we see this gloi-ions country, 
had charters which gave them freedom to its tovyering mountains, its frowning rocks, 
trade and make money, like the free towns its widespread forests, its lovely f^een 
of Germany. Fribourg and Berne date slopes, its orchards and meadows, and the 
•ft* 'I'Yi tTi ^ r'pnfiiw niifl ill i’lipir fiiiG viiisi)Ci‘ikcibi^ bcQ-tiliy of tli.0 wilii its 
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WHIRLWIND RUSHINQ DOW 
THE FRIGHTENED AUSTRIA 
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A ROCKY ROAD ACROSS 
THE ALPS 


AN ICE GROTTO ON THE 
JUNGFRAU 


A MOUNTAIN ROAD ABOVE 
LAKE THUN 


REICHENBACH FALLS, NEAR MEIRINGEN A WINTER GALLERY ON THE SIMPLON PASS 

The pictures on these pstges are by The Swiss Federal Railways, Messrs. E. N. A., GabereU, Gyger, McLeish, and others 
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Sempacli is famous for the bravery ^ oi: 
Arnold von Winkelriecb of wliose hei'oism 
we read in a poern on page 46<S2. There is 
a tine inonumerit to ^A'inkelried n.t Stans, 
in Unterwaklen, 

H ow THE BBAVESW8SS PEOPLE IVSADE 
THEIB INDEPENDENCE SAFE 

Towards the middle of the hfteenth 
century there were eight eptons joined 
in union, and such was their power that 
tliey succeeded in getting the better of 
the Austrian Hapsburgs, and also of the 
Duke of Bui'gundy, who harassed the west 
side of Switzerland nearest to France. At 
last the unity and bravery of the Swiss 
succeeded making their independence 
secure, iliough in name they were attached 
to Austria till the Peace of Westphalia, 
in 1648, which ended the Thirty Years War. 

Switzerland had its own Reformation 
about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Large numbers of the people 
listened to the teaching of the reformer 
Zw'ingli and others, and left the Church 
of Rome. Ulrich Zwingli, who was born on 
New Year’s Day in 1484 and died in the 
autumn of 1531, gained his power over the 
people by his bold preaching, Pleintroduced 
the doctrines of the Reformation before 
they were advanced by Luther, Eventually 
V'ar arose between the Roman Catholics 
of the Forest Cantons and the followers 
of Zwingli in Zurich, and in 1531, at the 
battle of Cappei, where the men of Zurich 
only numbered one to four, Zwingli himself 
W’as slain. He was one of the most prudent 
and tolerant of the reformers. Unhappily, 
bitter feelings between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant cantons followed, and 
there were long ci^dl wars before religious 
freedom was won. 

T he old SWISS refohiviers and 

THEIR ENGLISH FRIENDS 

At Zurich are to be seen many letters 
from eminent people of Reformation 
times, which show how much intercourse 
and friendship there was between the 
English and Swiss in those days. Especi- 
ally^ interesting to us are those of Lady 
Jane Grey, when a studious girl of four- 
teen, to one of the Swiss preachers. She 
translated part of one of his books into 
Greek for a Christmas present to her 
father, and asks his advice how best to 
study Hebrew. At the last sad moment 
in the Tower, when at the block itself, the 
poor girl took off her gloves and asked 
that they should be sent to her Swiss 
iriends. Letters from Queen Elizabeth, 


too, are among those at Zurich, encour- 
aging the Swiss cantons and cities in their 
struggle for liberty. 

Switzerland shared in the progress of 
those times when people began to care for 
study and art. The little country has 
reason to be proud of its writers and 
scholars, and the artists wiio have left 
such beautiful work behind for later times 
in the stained glass, wonderful carvings, 
and painted tiles still to be seen. Refugees 
from I'eligious persecution in other coun- 
tries did much to foster trade and indus- 
tries, especially the weaving of linen and 
silk. But, despite all this prosperity, a 
time of decline set in. 

The deeds of daring and courage which 
led to the rise of the Swiss people spread 
their military fame over Europe, and 
Swiss soldiers w^ere eagerly sought after, 
and hired for pay to light in other armies, 
especially in France. This was bad for 
the independent nation. 

T he cry for human freedom that rang 

THROUGH THE MOUNTAIN LAND 

Again, the influence of the despotic I.ouis 
the Fourteenth spread over Switzerland as 
it did over Germany, and the sp>irit of 
absolute rule led to' the peasants being- 
ground down and deprived of their rights, 
while the governing classes indulged in 
luxury. There \vere many grievous risings, 
and the country was in a sad plight when 
the 2:ry of the French Revolution, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, spread, echoing over 
the plain of Switzerland. 

When Napoleon turned Europe upside 
down, Switzerland could not escape. 
French armies, often flercely resisted, 
passed through the cities, across the plain, 
over the snowy mountains at wall. Napo- 
leon made grand x'oads — that over the 
Simplon Pass is a w^onder of the w^orld — as 
Caesar had done centuries before, and 
seized Swdss money and treasures. Then 
Napoleon lurned the country into the 
Helvetian Republic, under his own eye. 
The Swiss naturally hated the pounding 
of the cantons into one State, and the old 
spirit of bravery and resistance flashed out 
again and again. 

But it w^as not till after the Battle of 
Nations at Leipzig that the w^eight of 
Napoleon's hand was removed, and the 
Swiss were far from satisfied with the 
arrangements made at the Congress of 
Vienna. Many changes had to be lived 
through in the years of the nineteenth 
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century before the 22 cantons settled down 
to a federal union, perhaps the freest and 
most representative in the world. 

The Swiss believe that education alone 
makes free, and their arrangements for 
teaching are such that they reach to the 
poorest child in the remotest valley, thus 
fitting all to take part in the universal 
voting by which the country is governed. 
Pestalozzi was one of the great leaders in 
improving education, and his influence 
has spread far beyond Switzerland. John 
Henry Pestalozzi thought out the principles 
of education with care and originality, and 


Water power in the leaping torrents from 
the mountains is turned to use in saw-mills 
and other factories. Every village, even the 
most remote^ has electricity for lighting and 
power, and the telephone is available for all. 
Early last century in the cloisters of the 
famous St. Gall Monastery arose the hum of 
spinning, and in Zurich and the neigh- 
bourhood began the cotton and embroi- 
dery manufactures now so famous all over 
the world. The production of silk goods 
holds its own at Zurich and Basle, and at 
Neuchatel and Geneva are made watches 
and musical boxes. 


put them direct^ into practice himself ; Berne, the capital of the country, has a 
but he was a thoroughly unpractical man population of about a hundred thousand 
in the ordinary affairs of life, and his man- people, and is the fourth town in size, 
agenient of a school always collapsed Zurich, with 200,000, is a great industrial 
because he could not organise it in a and educational centre. Basle, in the 
businesslike way. None the less, he north (140,000) is the distributing railway 
attracted wide attention by his methods centre of the country. Geneva, in the 
of teaching, and they are stiil studied south, has about 140,000 inhabitants, 
with interest. Born at Zurich, he lived many of these being foreigners, Other 
from 1746 to 1827. Great attention is given towns with more than 40,000 people are 
also to teaching trades of all kinds, and St. Gail (70,000), Lausanne, an educational 
since the introduction of machinery Swiss centre (68,000), Winterthur (50,000), an 
industries have increased marvellously, engineering town; and Lucerne (45,000). 


A RAILWAY THROUGH THE ALBULA PASS 
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All round the borders of Switzerland 
trains now bring in the coal and raw 
materials needed hy this industrious 
country, and carry away its finished woriv. 
S^vitzerland has also to obtain from abroad 
much grain, as well as coffee, rice, eggs, 
and other foods. 

R ailways under the mountains 

AND ABOVE THE CLOUDS 

The lines which pass into Italy depend 
on the wonderful tunnels that have been 
made through the masses of the Alps. 
The Mont Cenis Tunnel is in the French 
Alps. The St. Gotliard Tunnel is rather 
longer, and the Simplon Tunnel is twelve 
and a quarter miles long. The Arlberg 
tunnel connects northern Switzerland with 
Tirol. The engineering of all these Alpine 
railways is most wonderful, not only in the 
matter of tunnels, where workmen starting 
from the ends meet in the middle of the 
mountain, but also in the loop railways, 
and the numberless mountain lines that 
climb over passes, and up steep inclines 
to heights often above the clouds. 

It is delightful to get a peep into the 
life of the mountain folk, to see them 
talcing charge of the herds of cows with 
their tinkling bells ; making cheeses in the 
little huts; carrying down an immense 
weight of them to sell in the markets 
below. It is touching to notice how every 
little scrap of land is made the most of, 
and how the little bits of hay are collected 
in a net and carried to the loft to be stored 
for winter. For, as the cold and snow come 
on, the cattle are driven down from the 
heights when there is nothing for them to 
eat ; and there is much lowing and jingling 
of bells as they make their wa)^ dovm. 

H ow THE GROSS OF SWITZERLAND 
BECAME THE SYMBOL OF MERCY 

A large trade in condensed milk is 
carried on in . Switzerland, and the mDk 
of Swiss cows is also used in chocolate- 
making. In the winter many of the 
mountaineers carve little animals, chiefly 
bears, like those to be seen in the pit at 
Berne, and little chalets such as they live 
in themselves, with stones on the roof, 
to keep it on in the stormy winds. They 
are also very clever in making flowers, and 
other delicate things, out of ivory. 

It was at Geneva that the Red Cross 
was formed in i86i, the principle being 
accepted, by all nations gathered there, 
that nations at war shall never fire on 
ambulances or hospitals, with nurses and 
doctors who are caring for the wounded, 


under a red-cross flag. That is the flag of 
Geneva, The flag of all Switzerland is 
a white cross on a red ground. 

During the Great War Switzerland was 
kind to all countries alike, and without 
favour lieiped the wounded and prisoners ; 
and when the League of Nations was 
formed, to prevent wars and promote 
justice between nation and nation, Geneva 
was made the headquarters of the League. 

Each of the Cantons has local govern- 
ment of a kind devised by itself, but all the 
Cantons join in a general government for 
the Confederation. This Federal Govern- 
ment regulates war, peace, and treaties ; 
the army, railway', post, coinage, and 
weights and measures ; bankruptcy, 
patents, precautions against epidemics, 
public works on a national scale, and 
largely education. Other public affairs 
are treated as local. 

T he democratic government of 

THE LITTLE ALPINE NATION 

The Swiss Parliament consists of two 
chambers, a State Council of 44. members, 
two from each Canton, and a National 
Council of 198 members, one for every 
20,000 of the population. Elections take 
place every three years. Every man has 
a vote ill his twenty-first year, and any 
voter may be elected. No other country 
in the world is as thoroughly democratic 
as Switzerland. 

The electors can introduce legislation 
into the Parliament directly if 50,000 of 
them demand it. They can also object to 
any law passed hy the Government by 
sending in a petition of 30,000 citizens. 
Then a direct vote of the whole nation 
must be taken, and if there is a majority of 
the electors and also a majority of the 
Cantons against the law, it may be vetoed 
or amended. This supervision of laws by 
the people direct is called the Referendum. 

The executive authority is a council of 
seven members elected for three years by 
the Parliament, Its members may not hol’d 
any other office or do any other business. 
The President and Vice-President are 
elected by the whole Parliament for one 
year. These supreme officials are usually 
business men who have won general 
confidence, and the spirit of this most 
democratic of all governments is one of 
modest simplicity with business efficiency. 
It may often happen that the President of 
Switzerland is to be found opening the door 
of his small house to a caller, or receiving 
visitors in his shop or his office. 
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SWITZERLAND, AS CAN BE SEEN FROM THIS PICTURE-MAP, IS A COUNTRY iN THE VERY HEART OF GREAT MOUNTAINS, THE WHITE TOPS OF EUROPE 


THE VARIED ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE OF SWITZERLAND 
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THE ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE OF SWITZERLAND IS VERY INTERESTING. AND THE CHAMOIS AND LYNX FIND ASYLUM IN THE ALPINE FASTNESSES 
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THE SWISS HAVE HARNESSED THE NATURAL POWER OF THEIR MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS AND WATERFALLS TO VARIOUS TRADES AND MANUFACTURES 




POETRY 


THE COUNTRY FAITH 

** God made the country, man the town,” said an eighteenth- 
century poet, and in these sweet lines the modern poet 
Norman Gale tells how the country naturally suggests 

thoughts of God and creates in men a trustful spirit. 

H ere in the country's heart 
Wliere the grass is_green 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e'er hath been. 

Trust in a God still lives, 

And the bell at morn 
Floats with a thought of God 
O'er the rising corn. 

God comes down in the rain, 

And the crop grows tall— 

This is the country faith, 

And the best of all 1 

THE PATRIOTS PASSWORD 

These linesby James Montgomery tell of the legendary deed 
of Arnold von Winkelried at the battle of Seinpach, in 1386, 
when the Swiss defeated the Austrians According to the 
story Winkelried seized an armful of the enemy’s spears/and 
thrust them into his body to make a breach in the ranks. 

IWlAKE way for liberty ! he cried ; 

Made way for liberty, and died 1 

In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood 1 
A wall, where every conscious stone 
Seemed to its kindred thousands grown ; 
A rampart ah assaults to bear 
Till time to dust their frames should wear ; 
A wood, like that enchanted grove 
In which with fiends Rinaldo strove, 
Where every silent tree possessed 
A spirit prisoned in its breast, 

\%ich the first stroke of coming strife 
Would startle into hideous life ; 

So dense, so still, the Austrians stood, 

A living wall, a human wood I 
Impregnable their front appears, 

All horrent with projected spears, 

Whose polished points before them shine, 
From flank to flank, one brilliant line, 
Bright as the breakers* splendours run 
Along the billows to the sun. 

Opposed to these, a hovering band 
Contended for their native land : 

Peasants, whose new-found strength had 
broke 

From manly necks the ignoble yoke, 

And forged their fetters into swords, 

Oh equal terms to fight their lords ; 

And what insurgent rage had gained 
In many a mortal fray maintained ; 
Marshalled once more at Freedom's call, 
They came to conquer or to fall 
Where he who conquered, he who fell, 


Was deemed a dead or living Tell 1 
Such virtue had that patriot breathed. 

So to the soil his soul bequeathed, 

That wheresoe'er his arrows fiew'' 

Heroes in his own likeness grew, 

And warriors sprang from every sod 
Which his awakening footstep trod, 

And now the w^ork of life and death 
Hung on the passing of a breath ; 

The fire of conflict burnt within, 

The battle trembled to begin ; 

Yet while the Austrians held their ground 
Point for attack was nowhere found. 
Where'er the impatient Switzers gazed 
The unbroken line of lances blazed ; . 

That line 'twere suicide to meet, 

And perish at the t}' rants’ feet ; 

How could they rest within their graves 
And leave their homes the haunts of 
slaves ? 

W^oiild they not feel their children tread 
Wfith clanging chains above their head ? 

It must not be ; this day, this hour. 
Annihilates the oppressor's power ; 

All Switzerland is in the field, 

She will not fly, she cannot yield — 
vShe must not fall ; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal date. 

Few were the number she could boast. 

But every freeman was a host, 

And felt "as though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung victory. 

It did depend on one indeed ; 

Behold him — Arnold Winkelried 1 
There sounds not to the tiaimp of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 

Unmarked he stood amid the throng, 

In rumination deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 

The very thought come o'er his face, 

And by the motion of his form 
Anticipate the bursting storm ; 

And by the uplifting of his brow 

Tell where the bolt would strike and how. 

But ’twas no sooner thought than done. 
The field was in a moment won : 

Make way for Liberty ! ” he cried, 

Then ran, with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his graop. 

'' Make way for Liberty ! " he cried ; 
Their keen points met from side to side ; 
He bowed amongst them like a tree. 

And thus made way for Liberty. 

Swiit to the breach his comrades fly ; 

'' Make way for Liberty ! " they cry, 
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And through the Austrian phalanx dart 
As rushed the spears through Arnold's 
heart ; 

While, instantaneous as his fall. 

Rout, ruin, panic, scattered all ; 

An earthquake could not overthrow 
A city with a surer blow. 

Thus Switzerland again was free ; 

Thus death made way for liberty ! 

IT CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR 

This inspirinsT poem, a .(general favourite a moni? the poems 
sung by the English-speaking people, is by an American 
pastor, Edmund H. Sears. He did not live to see the Great 
War of Europe, but his instinct here is true, for the world 
even now is hastening on to the days of universal peace* 

T came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold : 

Peace to the Earth, goodwill to men 
From heaven's all-gracious King 1 ” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 

Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O'er all the weary world : 

Above its sad and lowl}^ plains 
They bend on heaventy wing, 

And ever o'er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 

Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring : 

Dh ! hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

And hear the angels sing 1 

And ye, beneath life's crushing load 
Y^Tiose forms are bending low ; 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow — 

I.ook now 1 for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing ; 

Oh! rest beside the weary, road. 

And hear the angels sing I 

For lo ! the days are hastening on, 

By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold ; 

Wlien Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendours fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
. Which now the angeJssing ! 


THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE 

The gift of Tennyson in pure song is well-nigh unsurpassed. 
All who with a full heart can feel a thousandfold more 
than they can express as they recall the happy anti sacred 
past will feel the tender music of the following lines. 

"^EARS, idle tears, I know not what they 
^ mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine 
despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 
In looking on the happy autumn fields. 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the under- 
world, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love bekw the 
verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 
square; 

So sad. so strange, the days that are no 
more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feigned 

On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as. first love, and wild with all regret: ; 

0 Death in Life, the days that are no more. 

THE END IS THE BEST OF ALL 

Here is the stoicism of a brave man who has lived his 
Hfe boldly and enjoyed it, and is well content to leave 
it, though he has no exalted hopes. The lines are by 
W. E. Henley, who did not falter though he fell short 
in faith. It is a brave mood, but it is not the best. 

^ROSSES and troubles a-many have 
^ proved me. 

One or two women (God bless them 1} 
have loved me. 

1 have worked and dreamed, and Fve 
talked at will. 

Of art and drink I have had my fill. . 

I've comforted here, and I've succoured 
there. 

I've faced my foes, and I've backed my 
friends. 

I've blundered, and sometimes made 
amends. 

I have prayed for light, and Tve known 
despair. 

Now I look before, as I look behind, • 
Come storm, come shine, whatever befall, 
With a grateful heart and a constant mindj 
For the end I know is the best of all. 
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T SHOULD like to rise and go 
A Whe^^ the golden apples grow; 
Where, below another sky, 
Parrot islands anchored lie, 
And, watched by cockatoos and 
goats, 

Lonety Crnsoes building boats ; 
Where, in sunshine reaching out, 
Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 
Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near 
and far 

Hang for sale in the bazaar ; 
Where are forests, hot as fire, 
Wide as England, tall as a 
spire, 

Full of apes and coconuts, 

And the Kegro hunters’ huts ; 
Where the knotty crocodile 
Lies unblinking in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes ; 
Where in jungles, near and far, 







Man-devouring tigers are, 
Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near, 
Or a comer- by be seen 
Swinging in a palanquin ; 
Wliere, among the desert 
sands, 

Some deserted city stands, 
All its children — sweep and 
prince — 

Grown to manhood ages since. 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse. 
And when kindly falls the 
night 

In all the town no spark of 
light 

There 111 come when I’m a 
man 

With a camel caravan ; 
Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dust 3 ^ dining-room ; 
See the pictures on the wails — 
Heroes, fights, and festivals ; 
And in a comer find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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MASSA’S IN DE COLD GROUND 

The American Negfro was conspicuous in the days of slavery 
for his loyalty to his master wherever he was treated with 
kindness. That feeling: and tire note of sentimental sadness 
which marks the race in certain moods are expressed in this 
famous lament, written by Stephen Collins Foster, who also 
composed the melodious wailing; music to which it is sung. 
Foster died while the war of emancipation was in progress 

R ound de meadows am a-ringing 
De darkeys’ mournful song, . 

While de mocking-bird am singing 
Happy as the day am long. 

Where de i\"y am a-creeping 
O'er the grassy mound 
Dere old massa.am a-sleeping, 

Sleeping in de cold, cold ground. 

Down in de cornfield 

Hear dat mournful sound : 

All de darkeys am a-weeping — 
Massa's in de cold, cold ground. 

When de autumn leaves were falling, 
WTien de days were cold, 

'Twas hard to hear old massa calling 
’Cayse he was so weak and old. 

Now de orange tree am blooming 
On de sandy shore, 

Now de summer days am coming, 

Massa neber calls no more. 

Massa make de darkeys love him 
'Cayse he was so kind ; 

Now dey sadly weep above him, 

Mourning ’cayse he leave dem behind. 

I cannot work before tomorrow, 

'Cayse de tear-drop flow ; 

I try to drive away my sorrow 
Pickin' on de old banjo. 

Down in de cornfield 

Hear dat mournful sound : 

All de darkeys am a-weepiiig — 
Massa's in de cold, cold ground. 

THE TWO ARMIES 

Oliver Wendell Holmes teaches us here an old and familiar 
lesson. It is, perhaps, a poetic exaggeration to say the 
motto of valour’s army is “ Our glory is to slay.” It is easy, 
too, to contrast the ruthless work of the fighters and the 
honour so readily awarded them with the merciful and often 
unnoticed ministrations of the lovers of peace. But it is well 
that the poets who love the quiet ways of life should remind 
us of those who serve in the army of peace, as there are 
always too many ready to sing the praises of the fighters. 

j\s Life’s unending column pours 
Two marshalled hosts are seen. 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That Death flows black between. 

One marches to the drum-beat's roil, 

The wide-mouthed clarion's bray, 

And bears upon a crimson scroll 
Our glory is to slay/' 


One moves in silence by the stream, 

With sad yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 

Along its front no sabres shine, 

No blood-red pennons wave ; 

Its banner bears the single line 
Our duty is to save." 

For those no death-bed’s lingering shade ; 

At Honour's trumpet-call, 

With knitted brow and lifted blade, 

In Glory’s arms they fall. 

For these no clashing falchions bright, 

No stirring battle-cry ; 

The bloodless stabber calls by night— 
Each answers “ Here am II" 

For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles, 

The anlhems pealing o’er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 

For these the blossom-sprinkled turf 
That floods the lonely graves 
When Spring rolls in her sea-green surf 
In flowery-foaming waves. 

Two paths led upward from below, 

And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life-drop’s flow, 
Each falling tear of Love. 

Though from the hero’s bleeding breast 
Her pulses Freedom drew. 

Though the wfiiite lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew, 

While Valour’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown 
Love walks iinchailenged through the gate. 
To sit beside the throne ! 

A HEART TO KEEP 

Over those who trust us in love we should watch with un- 
failing care, and think of them as of a beautiful marble 
cathedral, reserved sacred to pure sweet thouirhts. That 
is the idea expressed here, in smoothly chiselled lines, by 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy, a poet who died youns? in t88l 

|f one should give me a heart to keep, 

^ With love for the golden key, 

The giver might live at ease or sleep ; 

It should ne’er know pain, be weary, or 
weep, 

The heart watched over by me. 

I would keep that heart as a temple fair. 
No heathen should look therein ; 

Its chaste marmoreal beauty rare 
I only should know, and to enter tiiere 
T must hold myself from sin. 
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THE FOUNTAIN 

James Russell Lowell the writer of these happy lines, which 
express so well the feeling that comes to us in watching the 
play of a fountain on a summer day, was a famous American 
poet and humorist. He wms born in 1S19 and died in iS9i 

I NTO the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 

Leaping and flashing 
From morn till night ! 

Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow, 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow 1 

Into the starlight, 

Rushing in spray, 

Happ\^ at midnight, 

Happy by day 1 

Ever in motion, 

Blithesome and cheery, 

Still climbing heavenward, - 
Never aweary ; 

Glad of all weathers. 

Still seeming best, 

Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest ; 

Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 

Ghanged every moment. 

Ever the same ; 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content, 

Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ; 

Glorious fountain ! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 

Upward like thee 1 

FATHER WILLIAM 

Robert Southey in writing this poem sought to illustrate 
the blessings of living a sober, industrious, virtuous life. He 
makes Youth ask of Age the way to live, and this is the 
only wise course. We should profit by the experience of 
those who have travelled the road of life before us. 

are old, Father William, the young 
^ man cried, 

The few locks that are left you are grey ; 
You are hale. Father William, a hearty old 
man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray. 

In the days of my youth, Father William 
replied, 

I remembered that youth would fly fast ; 
And abused not my health and my vigour 
at first 

That I never might need them at last. 


You are old, Father William, the young 
man cried, 

And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that ar»: 
gone ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray 

In the days of my youth. Father William 
replied, 

I remembered that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 

That T never might grieve for the past. 

You are old, Father William, the young 
man cried, 

And life must be hastening away : 

Yon are cheerful, and love to converse upon 
death : 

Now tell me the reason, I pray. 

I am cheerful, young man, F'ather William 
replied ; 

Let the cause thy attention engage ■ 

In the clays of my youth I remembered mv 
God,' 

And He hath not forgotten my age ! 

TO THE SKYLARK 

This is one of the many poems in which William Words- 

worth describes witlj so much truth and loving observatioi 

the characteristics of the wild creatures of our land. 

pTHERKAL minstrel 1 pilgrim of the sky 1 

^ Dost thou despise the earth where 
cares abound ? 

Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 

Both with thy nest upon the dewy 
ground ? 

Thy nest which thou canst drop into at 
■ will, ' , , 

Those qiiiveiing wdngs composed, that 
music, still 1 

To the last point of vision, and be 3 ^ond, 

Mount, daring warbler ! that love- 
prompted strain, 

Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond. 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the 
plain ; 

Yet might st thou seem, proud privilege ! 
to sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

WTience thou dost pour upon the world a 
flood 

Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise who soar, but never 
roam ; 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and 
home. 
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THE COTTAGER TO HER INFANT 

Xhe days: are cold, the niglits are long, 

* The north wind sings a doleful song ; 

Then hush again upon my breast ; 

All merry things are now at rest 
Save thee, my pretty love ^ 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth ; 

The crickets long have ceased their mirth : 
There’s nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse ; 
Then why so busy thou ? 

Nay ] start not at that sparkling light ; 

’Tis but the moon that shines so bright _ • 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain : 
There, little darling, sleep again. 

And wake when it is clay ! 

Dorothy Wordsworth 
THE TERRIBLE BALL 

G ive me your ear, good children ail : 

Fm going to set up a terrible ball — 

A terrible ball that began to grow 
From only the least little speck of snow. 
And, to make the lesson pointed and plain, 
Fli just remark that life, in the main, 

Is, etceFra— you know ; and I hope you'll 
be good 

In future to show that you've understood. 

Three lovely little artless boys, 

All of them being mothers’ joys, 

One day decided, in innocent mirth, 

To make a snowt)aU as big as the earth. 
What makes the story more touching still, 
The big-eyed schoolhouse on the hill 
Was in session, under the cross Miss 
Stookey, 

And these little boys were playing hookey. 
Hookey from Stookey, they worked with a 

.'■■■■will,*' ■■'■■ 

The ball grew bigger — and bigger still. 

Then, like a pumpkin fair and round, 
They kept it rolling on the ground — 
Bigger, bigger, bigger, bigger, 

'Bigger, bigger, bigger, bigger ! 

The boys could hardly push it along 
It steadily grew=^ so stout and strong. 

Now, this mammoth bail, that began as 
a pill. 

Was made, you must know, on top of a 
hill : 


To the meadow, where stood a cottage red 
Where these little children were born and 
bred. 

“ Flalloo ! '’ they cried, “ let’s have some 
fun, 

There’s Stookey’s pig, as sure as a gun 1 ” 

‘‘ Hoora}’ ! Hooray 1 '' cried the children 
three. 

Thus giving vent to their youthful glee. 
When — what do you think P—this un- 
grateful pill 

That they'd made so big on top of the hill, 
With an air that said, Now, I think Fve 
got ’em ! ” 

Resolved to roll all the to the bottom. 

The ball was swift, the ball was big, 

Alas for Stookey’s innocent pig 1 
Alas for lovers who walked that ^vay ; 
They ne’er in their lives forgot the clay 1 
Alas for the learned Professor Cxath, 

Who happened to stroll in the snowbaH’s 
path ! 

And alas, alas, for those children three, 
Who shouted and cheered in their pretty 
glee I 

Rolling/ growing, demolishing all. 

On and on went the terrible ball ; 

It left the cattle down on their knees, 

It crushed the fences and bent the trees ; 
Even the haystacks went ker-liop, 

It wouldn’t turn, and it wouldn’t stop, 
But still rolled on in steady motion, 
Making a bee-line for the ocean 1 

With laugh and shout and merry hoot 
Those children followed in glad pursuit. 

“ Hooray 1 Hoora}^ I ” they cried again, 
And then gave chase with might and main ; 
They gave it chase with main and miglit, 
But the terrible ball rolled out of sight. 

And now comes the saddest part of all. 
(Oh, that cruel, wicked, terrible ball !) 
When at last the three little artless boys, 
Tired of running and making a noise, 

All resolved to go home to bed, 

Where, oh I where was that cottage red ? 
Where, oh I where ? As the terrible ball™- 
Never a home had those children small. 
Gone, clean gone, with picket and paling, 
And all their joy was turned to wailing ! 
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ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN PARTS 


THIS INTERESTING CHART, SHOWING THE PARTS OF THE DH 54 AEROPLANE. HAS BEEN DESIGNED 

1. Airscrew, or propeller 22. Rudder bar 43* Laiidiii" wheels 

2. Propeller boss 23- Wireless receiver and trails- 44. Cord aero tyres 

3. Boss plate niitter 45- Wheel discs 

4. Airscrew reduction gear casing 24. Under-carriage strut bolt 46. Petrol tank fillens 

5. Carburetter 25- Triplex imsplinterabk glass 47* Petrol tanks 

6. Engine bearer wind screen ^18. Saloon curtains 

7. Nose 26. Reserve pilot 49* Starboard windows 

3. Leading fuselage strut 27. Pilot 50. Leading edge of upper plane 

9. Waterpipe between engine and 28. Instrument board 5L Starboard upper wing tip 

header tank " 29. Aerial reel . 52. Starboard upper plane 

10. la-Cylinder 450 horse-power 30. Pilot’s cockpit 53. Starboard upper aileron 

Napier Lion engine 31. Wireless remote control 54. Registration letters of 

11. Exhaust pipe from engine 32 Control lever, or joy-stick machine 

12. Oil tank stay 33* Pilot’s seat 55. Inlet for heating and venti- 

13. Oil tank 34. Elevator control lever Ming system of cabin 

14 Waterpipe between header 35- Logbook and spares box 56. Upper port plane 

tank and radiator 36. Control wires to vertical rudder 57- Upper port aileron 

1 5. Radiator 37. Cockpit floor strut 58. Aileron pylons 

16. Radiator shutters 38. Wireless aerial tube 59. Aileron control wires 

17. Radiator shutter control rod 39. Collision bulkhead 60. Upper port wing tip 

18. Header tank filler 40. Aerial 61. Saloon containing wdcker arm- 

19. Streamlined water header tank 41. Front undercarriage struts chairs for eight passengers 

20. Valve operating lever 42, Rubber shock-absorbers with 62. Pilot tube of air-speed indi- 

21. Valve lever control rod oil dampers catnr 
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FOR THE CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA BY ONE OF OUR TECHNICAL ARTISTS^ 

63. Twin flying; wires 81. Aileron gap wires 1 01. Plywood 

64. Incidence wires 82. Trailing edge of lower plane fuselage 

65. Streamlined hollow interplane 83v Emergency' exit hatch 102. Fuselage 

stmts 84. Interior electric light struts' 

66. Poii lower plane 85. Life-belt in case 103. Fuselage 

67 . Strut sockets 86. Roof light wires 

68. Leading edge of lower 87 - Upper port longeron 104 , Elevator < 

plane ^ 88. Lavatory 105. Port elevt 

69. Fabric wmg covering treated 89. Spare or attendant’s seat 106, Rudder a 

with waterproof dope 90. Folding accommodation 107. Elevator c 

70. Solid compression rib ladder lOS. Fuselage 

71. Rib flange 91. Port low^er longeron 109. Rubber si 

72. Former ribs 92. Fuselage side struts tail skid 

73. Mam front spar 93. Duralumin longeron strut lio. Tail skid 

74. Ordinary ribs wdth holes in the sockets 111. Tail skid 

\yeb to make them lighter 94. Bulkhead 112. Tail plane 

75. Rib web without lightening 95 - Luggage, goods, and mails 113. Tail plane 

nole.s 96. Fairing ribs 11 4. Fin 

76. Internal bracing wires 97 * Fairing 115, Balanced ■ 

77. Distance piece to prevent ribs 98. Rudder control cables 116. Balanced 

rolling 99. Twin control cables to eleva- 117. Identificat 

78. Lower port wing tip tors, both being controlled country r 

79. Mam rear spar from port side 118. Port elev£ 

80. Lower port aileron 100. Wire turiibuckle 119. Aerial plu 
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WHAT THE PILOT’S COCKPIT IS LIKE 

Tlie pilot has not only his controls to look after, but in his cockpit there are many instruments of use for navi- 
^^-atioii and other purposes that continually need his dose attention. The numbered parts shown here are : 
1. Wind-driven dynamo. 2. Centre section bracing wires. 3- Wind-driven petrol pressure pump. 
4. Unsplinterable glass wind screen. 5- Centre section strut 6. Light for instrument hoard. 7- Radiator 
thermometer. S. Air pressure gauge. 9- Altimeter. 10. Inclinometer. 11. Compass. 12. Oil pressure 
gauge, 13. Engine revolution counter. 1 4. Air-speed indicator. 15- Clock. 1 6. Petrol Control. 
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HOW THE AIRMAN KEEPS HIMSELF WARM 


When flying in cold \veather aviators wear a heavy suit consisting of an outer garment ot leather, a fur 
lining, and a thick inner garment which is electrically heated. In this picture the numbered parts are ; 
1. Airscrew driving. 2. Electric generator which makes the electricity for heating the clothing of the aviator. 
3- Unsplinterable glass goggles. 4. Fur-lined leather flying helmet 5. Fur-lined mouth and throatpiece. 
6. Cables from generate. 7* Switch bo.x for body, hands, and feet 8. Junction box. 9- Battery, 
IG. Cable to clothing, n. Fur-lined flying glove. 12. Main plug. 13. Dotted lines showing course of 


electric cables that are concealed within the clothing for heating the body. 14. Flying clothes cut away 
to show outer coat of thick leather, lining of fur, and thick inner coat, which is heated by electric cables. 
15. Electric heating cable in the thick inner coat. 16. Arm- warming cable. 17. Push-plug connecting 
glove^ to the arm-warming cable. 18. Inner glove of cotton material with heat applied to back of hand 
and fingers. 19. Dotted line showing course of leg-warming cable, 20. Push-plug connecting boot with 
the leg cable. 21. Electrically heated sole. 22. Fur-lined outer boot. 
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HOW AN AEROPLANE IS CONTROLLED 






1. This picture-diagram shows the control system of rudder and elevator. The ruddeiM»perated hy the pilot pushing his 
left foot forward on the rudder bar, is turned to the left for making the left-hand turn seen in the picture below. The 
elevator, seen here in its normal position, is operated by pushing the joy-stick forward for a descent or backward for rising. 


I i. ■/ ' I ^ 1 J* i-s*' aS* .if*..# A" & ■> / \ »» <s J ^ x i , > 

g. This picture shows an aeroplane banking to the left. The joy-stick is pushed over to the left, so causing the right 
ailerons to be lowered and thus increasing the lift of the right wings ; at the same time the left ailerons are raised, thus 
decreasing the lifting power of the left wings. The aileron control cables are shown, though actually they are, out of sight. 




S. This is a side view of the pilot's seat 4 This is a front view of the pilot's seat 6. This shows the wheel method ‘oi 
and the joy-stick. ^ The dotted lines in When the pilot wishes to bank to the control, in which the control column 
of the Jpy-sticfc left he pushes the joy-stick over to his moves only backward and forward for 
when the aeroplane is to descend, and left and if he wishes to bank to the right rising and diving, the wheel being 
the dotted lines behind show its posi- he pushes the joy-stick over to his right, turned to right or left, as in a motor car, 
tion the aeroplane is to rise as indicated by the dotted lines for making banked turns. 
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GROUP 15 LITERATURE CHAPTER 38 

Imperishable Thoughts of Men Enshrined in the Books of the World 


THE LITERATURE OF GERMANY 


W^HEN we use such phrases as spick and deed in neaii}/ all x^dets, which make use of 
span, bed and board, wind and apt alliteration's artful aid,'' while all 
weather, weak and woe, hearth and home, of us are familiar with it in nursery 
we are in touch with ancestors of ours who rhymes, such as Peter Piper picked a peck 
lived ill the dark forests of Germany long of pickled pepper-corns. 
before the birth of Jesus. In poetry there is also another link with 

Notice in each of those phrases that the the most distant past of otir race. How 
two coux>led words begin with the same do we get the four beats which we find in 
letter. We do not say that So-and-so the commonest of all our measures ? W e 
looked spick and neat ; or spick and clean, get them from the Aryan priests of 
but that he looked spick and span, ancient days who took four steps to the 
“ Spick and span " sounds more easily in altar of sacrihce and four steps backward, 
our cars than spick and clean," it runs or four to the right and four to the left, 
with a certain pleasant quickness ; it seems While they thus moved in this mystic rite, 
to say exactly what wc mean, although few the musicians played and the worshippers 
of us know the exact meaning of span. sang, and the music beat time to the steps 

In this easy way spoke our earliest of the priests, and the singers sang to the 
ancestors. They used words beginning music. If Tennyson's In Memoriam had 
with the same letter in their i:)oetry and in been chanted in those remote ages it 
their household talk. One of their earliest would have sounded like this : 
poems ran in this fashion : Strong Son of God, 

Woe now, Wielder above, Woe-Weird cometh ; Immortal Love ; 

I have Wandered Summers and Winters Sixty Whom we. that have 

abroad, Not seen Thy Face 

And ever have Found me where Fighters Fore- By Faith, and Faith 

gathered, Alone Embrace ; 

Yet Before no Burg did Bane Befall. Believing where 

This we call Alliteration. It is found in We cannot prove ... 

William Langlaiid’s old English poem. Thus we leam to see how many things 
Piers Plowman, , that are perfectly familiar to us in this 

Her robe was full rich of red scarlet engrained, age of aeroplanes and wireless stretch far 
With 1 ibands of red gold and of rich stones. back to ages so I'emote in human history 
Chaucer used it ; Spenser is full of it ; that to think of them is to feel that the 
we find lines in Byron and Tennyson, in- Roman Empire was an affair of only the 
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other day. And their interest for us is 
tremciidous, one of the most romantic 
interests that can occupy our minds, for 
in thus going back to the thoughts and 
ideas of our ancestors, we feel ourselves 
linked up with the mighty march of 
evolution, heirs of a marvellous past, and 
trustees for a future which must surely 
fullil all the dreains of the huniam soul. 

German literatiire has this special 
interest for us more than any other in the 
world. Its beginnings are our beginnings. 
Its earliest ideas are the fountain of our 
ideas. In our minds is the heritage of men 
who overthrew the legions of Rome and 
established a nobler and grander civilisa- 
tion on the shores of the North Sea. If 
we can discover how these men thought 
about Nature and about themselves we 
shall understand some of the reasons for 
those thoughts in our own minds which are 
stronger than ice and as fierce as fire. 

T he civilised people who wiabched 

INTO EUROPE FROM THE EAST 

The Germans belonged to the Aryan 
race. Before they migrated from the East 
and marched into Europe they were 
already civilised. They were herdsmen, 
and understood some of the arts of agri- 
culture. It would seem that they were 
gentle and even sentimental. Their 
religion was faith in gods, who^vere well- . 
disposed towards men, and in giants, who 
were opposed to men. When they heard 
thunder they trembled and called it the 
battlc-cry in the war of gods and giants. 
As for Nature, everything was either male 
or female, even things without life. The 
sky and the Sun were male ; the Moon and 
the Earth were female. Later, when 
climate and dashes with the Celts had 
made them a warlike people, they exalted 
the idea of woman and worshipped a 
goddess named Nertlms. Even when they 
were of all peojdes on Eardi the most 
fierce and terrible, the wife of the god of 
Thunder was the goddess of Peace. 

They believed, says Scherer, speaking of 
this old mythology, that after the last 
dread struggle between gods and giants, 
after the great conflagration in which the 
Sun wall be blackened and the Earth 
disappear, the souls of the faithful will 
enter an etermil realm of peace. “ Then 
. the earth, green and beautiful, will rise 
again from the sea, and corn will spring up 
unsown ; all evil will disappear, and sinless 
gods will reign for ever/* 


This great critic is Gonvinced that there 
was a time in the religion of our ancestors 
when love of beauty and reverence for 
W'Oman predominated. It w-as then that 
the Aryan sun-god w^'as changed into a 
goddess, and later received the name, 
She who must fight her way, 

T he national hero wtho made war 

FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE 

Later, but still early in German history, 
vve come to the supreme national hero 
Siegfried, whose name means that he 
makes war only for the sake of peace : 

He is the ideal of a hero and a perfect man ; the 
g’ods and the good spirits are favourable to him. 

The clever dwarfs educate him ; he learns the 
trade of a smith, and a godlike woman initiates 
him in sacred wisdom. He is early surrounded 
by the glory of wonderful deeds ; riches and 
power are his portion ; love beautifies his life ; 
but he falls by the treachery of a po\verfiil enemy, 
and his early death raises him to higher glory. 

This Siegfried is the very soul of German 
literature. The first Siegfried of legend is 
all bat lost to ns ; no one can be quite 
certain about him, and as he comes down 
the ages, every glee-singer, eveiw ]:)oet, 
gives him the colour of that particular age, 
so that he is never the same, and yet 
always the ideal German, the hero of the 
German imagination. We shall see that he 
and his companion Parzival w^ere laughed 
out of existence m the seventeenth 
century by a character named Simpiicissi- 
mus, and revived again by the genius of 
Wagner in the nineteenth century. To 
understand Siegfried is to understand 
the German chai'acter both at its worst 
and at its best. 

T he old poem unlike anything else 

IN THE WORLD’S LITERATURE 

It w^as in the twelfth centur}'' that an 
unknown Austrian poet made this 
legendary Siegfried the hero of 'The Lay 
of the Nibelungs, or, as we now^ call it, the 
Nibdimgenlied, It is a poem by itself, 
unlike anything else in the literature of 
the world. It preserves sometiiing of the 
nature- worship of the old Germans, some- 
thing of the pagan beaut}^ which inspired 
the earliest songs of Siegfried ; but it is ex- 
pressed in the language of Chivalry and 
is given a gloss of Christianity to suit the 
temper of the Middle Ages. 

The truth is that the Germans were 
never really converted to Christianity, but 
adopted it^ at the order of their chiefs. 
They remained pagans at heart for many 
centuries. Their real literature is thus 
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entirel}^ lost to us, for the monks were 
the only people who could write, and 
these monks were always composing 
works to make those stubborn Germans 
forget their gods and goddesses, their 
demons and dwarfs, their worship of Nature. 

A rewiabkable thing the rowians 

NEVER KNEW ABOUT THEIR EWIPiRE 

We can guess what their literature was 
like by the fact that there is no German 
Jubilate to celebrate the overthrow of 
Rome, but only old folk-songs telling of 
the brave deeds of individual men. The 
central feature of German character ^vas 
admiration for the heroic in man. 

Remarkable is it for us to think that 
the Romans never knew that their mighty 
empire had been destroyed by their own 
blood-relations. They regarded the Ger- 
mans as frightful barbarians belonging to 
an altogether different race ; they never 
knew that these barbarians were, like 
themselves, of gentle Aryan descent, and, 
like themselves, had learned in the sterner 
climate of Europe to admire the heroic 
in man and to believe in courage as a 
supreme virtue. 

The journalists of Germany were glee- 
singers who wandered up and down the 
country singing songs of heroic men, and 
keeping alive in the German heart its 
love of Siegfried and its hope of peace. 
The most famous of the Minnesingers, or 
glee- singers, was Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, the master lyric poet of Germany 
for several centuries. 

As time went on, and the crusades 
coloured the whole mind of Europe with 
the magic and wonder of the East, these 
songs became monotonously chivalric and 
tiresomely incredible, till the glee-men 
turned to love for a new subject, and 
composed such love-sick songs that another 
reaction came, for the love-songs became 
coarse and base. Then the noblemen 
kicked these wandering minstrels out of 
their courts, and revived a scholarly song 
of romantic love which reigned over 
German literature till the stormy days 
of Martin Luther. 

B right spots in the dull literature 
OF THE reformation 

With the Reformation literature became 
almost exclusively religious, and a very 
dull literature it was ; but tixere were two 
splendours of that time, Luther's transla- 
tion of the Bible into German and some 
magnificent German hymns. 


Let us see how the Reformation in- 
fluenced the literature of those buffeted 
and stalwart German peoples who fought 
for religious freedom in the 'midst of a 
continent bitterly hostile to their genius. 

For years German literature took a 
moral tone. It was a literature of building- 
up. The Roman Church, like the Roman 
Empire, was broken, and a new civilisation 
had to take its place. All the best minds 
in Germany set themselves to the diffi- 
cult task of giving men higher ideals, a 
sterner code of conduct, a more unflinching 
spirit of realism. Biblical plays became 
popular. Terrible satires against the 
priesthood were gradually supplanted by 
Scriptural dramas. There were twenty- 
four versions of the story of the Prodigal 
vSon. Hans Sachs, a shoemaker, became a 
principal playwright, and the great master- 
singer of his time, leaving the Bible to 
take care of itself, and giving to drama 
and song a moral note not unlike that 
of Bun3/an, and a gentle realism not unlike 
that of Chaucer. He was. and is a great 
figure in the history of German literature. 

T he dull book of a Lutheran pastor 
which inspired the immortal FAUST 
But the real note of religion was sounded 
at this time by the German mystics, both 
Protestant and Catholic, who made a 
tender and beautiful attempt to detach 
the mind of man from, earthty illusion and 
wop it into the region of meditation and 
spirit uai desire . Greatest of these, perhaps, 
was Jacob Bohme, whose works are still 
read in many languages. 

In 1587 a Lutheran pastor produced 
Doctor Faust. This famous book was 
simply a collection of tales about a man 
who had died some fifty years before, and 
was written solely to warn people about 
magic. It is a moral book, very dull and 
stupid, but it was destined one day to 
inspire a supreme genius with an idea 
which has now become the property of 
the human race. 

It is a sad thought that Germany, the 
home of the Reformation, should have 
had no share in the glorious awakening 
(the Renaissance) which flourished in 
almost every other country. War had so 
devastated her land that there was no 
youth in her poetry. A Silesian named 
Martin Opitz strove to create enthusiasm 
for the German language, and gathered 
about him a number of faithful disciples ; 
but their poetry and prose lacked alto- 
gether the spirit of immortality. Paul 
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Gerliardt aJoae stands out as a singer of 
power and originality, and he was a 
h5nnn~writer. 

But presently a book, of w’^hich the 
author was not known for a hundred and 
fifty years, awoke Germany to a new 
feeling for literature. It was called The 
Adventurous Simplicissimus, and, unlike 
all romantic stories of knights and heroes, 
it tells the tale of a vagabond. “ Instead 
of pages, lackeys, and hostlers,” says- 
Simplicissimus, “ my sire had sheep, goats, 
and pigs, each drcssed elegantly in his own 
natural livery ; and they often waited upon 
me in the chase until I drove them home.” 

T he story of a stirring struggle 

BETWEEN GOOD AND EVIL 

The boy runs away and becomes a soldier; 
he commits all sorts of crimes, but is 
always hankering after something better. 
The book is the story of a soul that cannot 
make up its mind to be good or bad. The 
author turned out to be a man named 
Grimmelshausen . 

From Simplicissimus we pass to Frede- 
rick, called the Great, and the first literaiy 
figures we encounter under the amazing 
reign of that Prussian king who despised 
German literature are those of Klopstock 
and Wieland, Klopstock, who lived from 
1724 to 1803, -decided to provide Germany 
with a Milton, and sat down to write The 
Messiah. Pie failed in his ambition, but he 
did free the German soul from the pedantry 
which had for so long reigned over its 
literature. Wieland, living from 1733 to 
1813, struck a blow at the mystery with 
which Klopstock sought to invest the 
poet, and contributed to a greater freedom 
in German literature. He began by being 
a poet of Christianity, but rather changed 
his tone and gave great offence to his 
former admirers by the freedom with which 
he wrote of life. His chief service was to 
win German attention from translations 
to their own literature, and his name, for 
this reason, will always hold a great place 
in the history of his people. 

j ESSING AS THE ENEIVIY OF DARKNESS 
AND THE FIGHTER FOR NOBLE ENDS 

But a greater man was in the world. 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing is “ the first 
German example of a man of letters in the 
grand style.’' He lived from 1729 to 1781, 
and he was, says Professor J. G. Robertson, 
an inveterate enemy of intellectual dark- 
il^ess, a champion of freedom of thought, 
a great fighter for noble ends. He had 
discovered at the university that '' books 


might make him learned, but could never 
make him a man.” 

He threw himself into social life in order 
to become a man. From riding and 
fencing he passed first to journalism, and 
then to the theatre, and in the theatre con- 
ceived a passion to be a dramatist. He 
read voraciously and studied Greek, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, French, and English. He 
could not easily form any fixed faith in his 
mind, for he always wanted ” to fight the 
opposite side.” But his ideas about art 
were sound, and in his great work Laocoon 
he set all Germany thinking in a new way 
about the Greeks. Goethe said after- 
wards that the book was like a lightning- 
flash in his soul, and that Lessing’s thought 
threw away all previous criticism, like a 
worn-out coat.” 

With Lessing came the teacher and 
preacher Johann Herder, who lived from 
1744 to 1803. lierder attacked Lessing 
here and there, and first proclaimed to the 
German mind that it was grotesque to 
judge so gigantic a genius as Shakespeare 
by the fussy little rules of French tragedy. 

T he wrongs that were forgotten 

IN THE GLORY OF THE RIGHT 

He compares Shakespeare’s plays to a 
surging sea, and suggests that passion is 
the utterance of genius. He reminds us 
of Carlyle. All the people about him 
were talking of Light, and he shouts out 
that men cannot live on light. Repose 
and luxury, he says, are the enemies of a 
great destiny. The sneer of Voltaire wears 
itself off the face of mankind. He looks 
back to the Middle Ages and cries out : 

Give us back your reverence and super- 
stition, your darkness and ignorance, your 
disorder and rudeness of manners ; and 
take in return our light and our unbelief, 
our nerveless coldness and refinement, and 
our human wretchedness.” 

He was right and wrong, this lovable 
Herder, who had discussed philosophy 
with Kant, but his right triumphed over his 
wrong, and when Goethe came, heir of all 
the ages, one of the most singular souls 
that ever breathed the air of this per- 
plexing planet, Herder’s wrong was en- 
tirely forgotten in the glory which Goethe 
threw on his right. 

It is difficult in a paragraph or two even 
to hint at the marvellous life of Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe. He lived from 1749 to 
1832. He was almost everything a man 
can be. By disposition as variable and 
uncertain as our English climate, he made 
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himself a great poet, a great dramatist, a 
great novelist, and a man of seience. He 
was also something of a statesman and a 
courtier, and 3?et was a lover of simple 
people and a Golleetor of folk-tmies. At 
one moment he was so sentimental that 
the tears ran down his cheeks ; at the 
next, he was a hardened cynic, laughing at 
all emotion, and particularly his ownf 
His sins were many ; his religion was deep, 
earnest, and noble. 

He said of a poet who might have been 
a great man that he failed “ to tame him- 
self.” His own life was a magnificent effort 
in that direction. Born of well-off and 
cultured parents, living in an atmosphere 
of refinement and goodness, catching 
notions of dand3dsm from an occupation 
of his town by French troops, Goethe 
learned from Flerder that the wild and the 
passionate are the true field of genius, and 
he flung himself into the ancient northern 
legends (the Sagas) with ail the force of his 
highly emotional nature. 

T he remarkable contrasts in the 
GREAT WORKS OF GOETHE 

He passed through this period of Storm 
and Stress to learn also from Herder the 
nobler lesson that life is a “ training of 
mankind for humanit3/.” At one moment 
we find him bringing wild charges against 
civilisation, and declaiming with wonderful 
power about the satisfactions of Nature, 
borrowing from Rousseau a philosophy 
which deceives many but which has never 
been able to work ; and at another moment 
we find him settling down like a deep 
ocean after an angry storm to sound the 
grander note of inward peace. 

Some of his earlier books are to many of 
us so foolish and grotesque in their senti- 
mentalism that they make us laugh. It is 
difficult to believe that an3." rational mind 
could read The Sorrows of Werther without 
smiles ; yet Goethe grew out of this 
foolishness, as he grew out of foppishness 
and dand3fism, and grew into a wisdom as 
high as Plato's and a seriousness as manly 
as Carlyle's. He saw the grandeur of the 
universe, and the solemnity of creative 
evolution, and he concentrated aU his 
powers on solving the riddle of how man- 
kind can be improved. 

In those days men were asking them- 
selves the question. How shall a man save 
his soul ? Some said by accepting the 
Pope as the Vicar of Christ others said 
by believing the teachings of the Cal- 
vinists ; and some said by not worrying 


the mind with matters beyond human com- 
prehension. Goethe's answer was differ- 
ent from all these, and his answer is the 
soiii of all his teachings It is that a man 
saves his soul by striving. 

This is the central teaching of the im- 
mortal drama of Goethe's Faust. Faust 
makes a compact with Satan that Satan 
shall have his soul for all eternity if Faust 
is ever so satisfied with anything Satan 
provides that he asks for nothing more. 

T he good and beautiful things 

THAT BELONG TO GOD ALONE 

Satan then restores Faust to youth, 
gives him everything that he desires, and 
Faust goes from desire to desire, ever 
seeking the satisfaction of his soul, but 
never cr3fing. Hold : enough I In spite of 
his sins, he is saved because he strives after 
the good, the beautiful, and the true ; and 
Satan can show him only aspects of these 
things, never the things in themselves, for 
they belong to God. The soul of existence 
is the mord struggle. 

Goethe is perhaps the only figure in 
German literature which seems endowed 
with what we should call Shakespearean 
calm. He wrote slowly and deliberately. 
There was something majestic about him. 
For many years he wrote no poetry worth 
speaking of, calmly and qiiietl3^ devoting 
himself to the pursuit of science. lie 
had nothing of the furious energy of 
Lessing, and little of the passionate zeal 
of Schiller. He seems to us, after his 
fervent youth, to have seated himself in 
some quiet corner of the universe and 
devoted all his attention to considering 
the work of God in Nature and in man's 
soul; His last words were. Light, more 
Light, and it is clear to us that all the 
noblest years of his manhood were spent 
in seeking that Light which never was on 
sea or land, but which lighteth every man's 
soul across the darkness and mystery of 
human life. Goethe's greatest glory is 
that he grew out of childish foppishness 
and sentimental egoism into the full 
stature of a might3-' prophet. 

T he poet sckiller and his plays 

OF HUMAN LIBERTY 

There is a like seriousness in Schiller 
whose time was from 1759 to 1805, who at 
the age of 22 produced a play called 
The Robbers, which astonished the world. 
It almost idealised crime in its protest 
against the commercialism of the age. 
lie w’^anted to bring back the heroic men 
he found in Plutarch, and to revive the 
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warrior-souls of Germp folk-songs. 
** The age seemed to him/' says Dr. 
Calvin Thomas, a pusillanimous, servile, 
cringing, babbling, ink-spattering age ; 
the social order a conspiracy against all 
towering manhood," 

He never found the peace that Goethe 
found, and never wholly lost the effect of 
rhetoric on his soul But as he advanced 
in years, suffering and an invalid, he 
did see nobler things in liberty than he 
had first imagined, and in his great play of 
William Telf we feel that he has a right 
to be called the poet of human liberty, 
so high and clear and true rings out his 
challenge to all the forms of tyranny, so 
entirely does he associate himself with 
the patriotism of a people rightly strug- 
gling to De free. The friendship between 
Goethe ana Schiller is a pleasant page in 
the histor}/ of German literature. 

Schiller .. was near the end of his life 
when Heinrich Heine (born in 1797 and 
dying in 1856) appeared in Germaity. A 
Jew who began life as a Byron of melan- 
choly, he ended as one of the wittiest of 
mockers and one of the sweetest of singers 
in German literature. 

T he oh ANGIE THAT CAME OVER THE UiFE 
AND LITERATURE OF GERMANY 

No writer ever saw the faults of the 
Germans with clearer vision, and no man 
endeavoured more bravely to chastise 
them out of those faults, so dangerous to 
their destiny, In Matthew Arnold’s poem 
on Heine’s Grave we can see how the Ger- 
man singer was tortured, and how from 
his “ mattress grave " he sang songs that 
will never die, though they were powerless 
to arrest this terrible inarch of the German 
people towards national downfall 
In Herder, Schiller, and Goethe we may 
behold the gentle side of our Aryan fore- 
fathers at strife with the warlike passion of 
those Aryan descendants who sang of 
heroic men and overthrew the Roman 
Empire ; and this strife was revived 
again in a colder and more deadly spirit 
in the age of Bismarck. Men in Germany 
were still reading Goethe, and s tin studying 
the great German philosophers, Kant, Hegel, 

and T^Ichte*~"~?lhont wl ioca I Tvri'f i n 0“c! 


manner of living, and were famous for 
their beautiful honie-Jife, their love of their 
diiidren, and their happy way of keeping 
Christmas— an awkVvard, uncouth, and 
almost rustic people, very lovable to those 
who knew them well, and trustworthy in 
all their engagements. 

T he nation that forgot the teaching 

OF HER GREATEST SON 

But with the military victories of Bis- 
marck. and the rise of Germany as a power 
able to annihilate the armies of France, a 
change appeared in the journalism and 
literature of the nation. It was a return 
to the past. It was a revival of barbarism. 
From 1870 onwards the pure litei^ature 
of Germany becomes contemptible. In 
science, in philosophy, and in historical 
criticism they held their proud position of 
eminence; but in prose and poetry they 
sank out of sight in European culture. 

One figure of interest emerges from 
that sea of mediocrit3^ It is the figure of 
Nietzsche, who hated "the Germans as Heine 
did, yet spent his days, and final!}- drove 
himself insane, in urging them to be? super- 
men, or warriors of the ancient days. A 
writer called Treitzschke sounded the 
same dangerous note, plainly and blatantly 
and with no confusing imagery such as 
Nietzsche used ; and the obedient Ger- 
mans, responding to that note and forget- 
ting Goethe, became the most offensive 
people in Europe. The Great War— in 
which for the first time the}?' fought against 
England — the dismemberment of the Ger- 
man Empire, and the destruction of the 
Monarchy, brought an end to that painful 
period of their history ; and it is now 
believed that the best minds in Germany 
are turning back to Goethe for guidance 
and consolation in the dark and fateful 
hour of their downfall. 

T he german people and the great 

BATTLE OF THE SOUL 

Those who read these words will be 
able to follow the movements of German 
literature during the next fifty years. Let 
them realise that in the heart of every 
German there is a love of peace and a fear 
of peace, and that this great battle of the 
human soul has not vet been foufifht out. 
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The Last Supper— by Joseph Aubert 

THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


morning had not yet broken when the 
captive Jesus was brought bound be- 
fore Caiaphas, the Fligh Priest of the Jews. 

Pie had been hurried across the court- 
yard ; with unseemly haste he was thrown 
before his second judge. The Master 
found himself surrounded on all sides 
by Pharisees and Sadducees, who whis- 
pered eagerly among themselves, and 
with unconcealed excitement endeavoured 
to hasten the trial. It was of the first 
importance to conclude the legal formali- 
ties as quickly as possible. The multitude 
who loved the Master were asleep. 

Caiaphas was adroit and cunning. 
Alone among the high priests of that 
period he was able to hold the difficult 
office for many years. He was a man 
who satisfied the Roman government. 
Jew though he was, for the sake of power 
he veiled his antagonism to the hated 
foreigner, and fawned on the hand he 
wished to bite. He was something of a 
statesman. While satisfying the Romans, 
he pleased his own people. 

Before this cunning man stood Jesus, 
bound like a thief, thronged on every 
side by Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
witnesses who were paid to bear false 
witness against him. The witnesses were 
called upon to give their evidence. It was 


a miserable scene of petty questions and 
blundering answers. No witness could 
be got to say what the priests needed 
passing sentence of death. At last two 
men came forward who declared that 
Jesus had said he was able to destroy the 
holy temple of the Jewish religion and 
rebuild it in three days. 

Caiaphas turned from the witnesses to 
Jesus, and inquired if he denied this 
charge. Jesus preserved silence. 

Answerest thou nothing ? 
manded Caiaphas. ‘ ■ Wliat is it which 
these witness against thee?/' 

But still Jesus held iiis peace. 

Then the astute Caiaphas determined 
to get the condemnation of Jesus 
his own lips. '' I adjure thee," he 
looking earnestly at Jesus, ‘‘by 
living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God." 

This was the question of questions. 
Witnesses might say this and that, 
and Levite might prefer charges against 
him, but here was the supreme and direct 
question. Did Jesus himself say tha 
he was the king expected by the Jews ? 

If he said that, then there would be 
little difficulty with the Romans in 
bringing him to death. The court h 
its breath, Availing anxiously for 
answer Jesus would give. 
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The answer was his doom, 

I am/’ he said, and then, while the 
astonished court gasped with horror, he 
added: And ye shdl see the Son of 

Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven/’ 

It was the answer they had desired, 
hut its awfuliiess horrified them in their 
triumph. Some of them spat on Jesus ; 
others thrust their hands rudely over 
his face so lie should speak no moxt; 
others struck him ; there were mocking 
cries of '' Prophesy 1 Prophesy 1 ” 

In this din Caiaphas rose, rending his 
garments to please the Jews by his zeal. 
“ What need we any further witnesses ? ” 
he asked, pleased by his strategy. “ Ye 
have heard the blasphemy ; what think 
ye ? ” 

The room was filled with shouts of 
“ Death ! Death 1 ” 

The trial was over. This committee of 
the Sanhedrin, sitting in the darkness 
of the night, decided that Jesus was 
guilty. That little body of priests believed 
that in sentencing Jesus to death they 
were putting an end to his teaching. 
None of them dreamed that he \vhom 
they condemned in the night would be 
known throughout history as the Light 
of the World, 

T he sad words that jesus heard 

AS HE CROSSED THE COURTYARD 

Jesus was led away to the guard-roonr 
As he once more crossed the courtyard, 
where the light of dawn was beginning 
to fall on the stones and pillars, the 
sound of a familiar voice reached his ears. 
It was a voice very dear to him. It was 
the voice of his close friend and disciple, 
Simon Peter. 

This disciple had come secretly to see 
the end. He had mingled with the crowd 
of people and servants waiting in the 
courtyard, hoping to escape detection 
among this excited gathering. But one 
of the servants heard him speaking, and 
recognised him. This girl turned to him 
and asked if he was a follower of Jesus. 
Peter denied the charge, and added, 
“ neither understand I w&t thou sayest.” 
, Another maid approached and said : 
“ This is one of them I ” Again Peter 
denied. At last those sitting near him 
said : “ Surely^ thou art one of them, for 
thou art a Galilean/’ 

Peter, with an oath, angrily denied 
the dangerous charge, saying; “ I know 
not this man of whom ye speak/’ 


It was these words 'wliich fell on the 
ears of Jesus as he crossed the courtyard 
on his " way to the guard-room . He 
turned and looked towards Peter, sitting 
beside the brazier with his hands extended 
to the glowing charcoal. The people rose 
with excitement as Jesus appeared. The 
eves of Master and disciple met across 
that eager crowd, and the heart of the 
disciple broke within his breast. 

P eter goes out to weep bitterly 

AND JESUS IS LED BEFORE PILATE 

Jesus passed among the taunts of the 
people to the guard-room. Peter went 
out, and wept bitterly. 

In the guard-room, while he waited 
for the dawn of Frida\’, Jesus was brutally 
treated by the servants of the priests. 
Worn and broken, he was dragged eaiiy 
ill the morning before the full Sanhedrin, 
and after fresh insults and cruelty was led 
away to the Roman procurator. 

Under the law of Rome the Sanhedrin 
could not take life ; that right belonged 
exclusively to the imperial power. There- 
fore, it w^as necessary for the priests to 
persuade the Procurator of Judaea, Pon- 
tius Pilate, to give effect io their sentence 
of death. 

Pontius Pilate is a name execrated 
throughout Christendom ; but let us see 
if we cannot form a just idea of his 
character, and understand his position. 
He was a proud and able Roman, sent 
away from the splendours and glories of 
life in Rome to rule in* a dull, dirty, evil- 
smelling cit 3 ^ of the East. He came among 
the Jews despising them, and with the 
determination to rule them with a rod of 
iron. He was that type of imperial 
officer who rules subject nations by fear, 

W HY PONTIUS PILATE WAS HATED 
AND LOATHED BY THE JEWS 

Like all educated patricians of Rome, 
he was a man of books, accustomed to 
rehned conversation, and interested in the 
advance of science. As Procurator of 
Judaea he found himself among a quarrel- 
some and cowardly race, always lighting 
about trivial matters, men who — in the 
midst of their insanitary and ignorant 
lives— dared to regard the Romans as an 
inferior race. 

At first Pilate endeavoured to cow this 
petty people, but he was met by a form of 
resistance utterly new to him. The Jews 
did. not strike against him, they passively 
resisted his demand^. He encoiintered the 
total resistance of an entire people ; the 
whole nation refused to obey. To destroy 
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an army is one thing ; to destroy a nation 
is another. Pilate found himself powerless. 

Then it was that he ^discovered the 
tremendous seriousness with which these 
J ews re garded their religion . Ra th er th an 
see that religion injured or degraded in the 
smallest degree, the Jews would withstand 
the empire, would die to the last man. 

XHE NEWS THAT CAME TO PONTIUS 
» PILATE ON A FRIDAY MORNING 

Pilate endeavoured to do something for 
the comfort and cleanliness of Jerusalem. 
The greatest need was pure water, and he 
set about the construction of an aqueduct. 
To pay for this the enormous sums of 
money" accumulated by the priests in the 
temple were to be employed. But the 
priests and people opposed Pilate, and the 
reform had to be dropped. 

He was hated and loathed by the Jews. 
They schemed against him, and sent 
reports to Rome that this tyrannical 
governor was ruining the province, and 
w^oiild surely lose it to the empire. Pilate 
appears to have had trouble with the 
emperor on account of his reports, but the 
fact that he held his post for ten 5^^ears 
proves to us that on the whole he was 
upheld by the authorities at Rome, 

To Pontius Pilate, then, as he sat in his 
palace on this Friday morning, came the hews 
that there were priests calling for him, with 
a vexatious and troublesome minor matter. 
The fact which most annoyed him was that 
he had to. go out to these despised Jew^s 
instead of siimmoning them to his presence, 
For the Jews would not enter the palace 
of any Gentile, as all foreigners were called, 
because the 3 / said it polluted them, and 
this rule of theirs had to be accepted. 
The proud Pilate had found, early in his 
procuratorship, that it was necessary to 
bow to the Jew^s in this matter. 

P ONTIUS PILATE MOVES TO HIS PLACE 
IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY 

So, on this Friday morning we must 
picture to ourselves the proud Roman 
governor, rising impatiently from his 
ivory chair, leaving the serious business of 
riilership to settle some trivial quarrel of 
this hated race. 

It did not occur to Pilate, as he rose 
with vexation and made his w^ay through 
the pretorium to the outer court of his 
palace, that he was moving to a place in 
universal history, that he was going to 
write his name in everlasting characters on 
the walls of Time. 

The scene that met his eyes as he 
emerged from his palace presented nothing 
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imusual There in the courtyard, filling it 
with the evil odours of their dirty clothes, 
was the rabble of Jerusalem, laughing, 
gesticulating, talking' at the tops of their 
voices. There, too, was a gathering of 
priests, fresh from some angry altercation 
in their Sanhedrin. And there, too, was 
the unfortunate prisoner, a man bound 
with ropes, a poor, harried, overdriven, 
and ragged man, whom they had kept 
awake kit night with their pitiful quarrel- 
ling, and who now stood, pale and haggard, 
in their midst, waiting to hear what the 
Roman governor would say. 

That is the scene — the haughty Roman 
looking down on the noisy rabble and the 
whispering priests ; the whispering priests 
glancing up threateningly at the Roman 
governor. And in the midst of it all, 
bound with ropes, worn and sorrowful, 
stands Jesus, the Light of the World. 

Pilate heard what they had 1o say. 
Somebody had been setting himself up as 
a King over the Jews. They made it a 
serious matter ; this man Jesus was 
attempting to overthro\v the dominion of 
Rome ; he was a traitor against Caesar. 
Amused that they should be so hot in 
favour of Caesar, and amazed that they 
should take seriously any attempt to over- 
throw the power of Rome, the procurator 
searched among the crowd for the prisoner. 

P ILATE LOOKS UPON THE SAD FIQURE 
OF THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

There, in the centre of the seething 
mass, pale, weary with want of sleep, 
bowled and broken by the savage treat- 
ment he had suffered, stood a young man 
bound with cords, held by LeVites of the 
temple guard — Jesus of Nazareth. 

Pilate looked upon him. 

Art thou the King of the Jews ? '' the 
Roman asked. 

The question was meant to dispel the 
charge. But, in the hush of silence, which 
had fallen when Pilate spoke, Jesus replied: 
Thou sayest it.'' 

It was the answer the priests wanted ; 
but Pilate w^as convinced that this \cas no 
seditious rebel against the Roman power, 
and he again sought to dismiss the charge. 
'' I find no fault in this man," he said. 
Pilate, was stpek by the self-reverence 
of this lonely, silent figure in the midst of 
that clamorous multitude. To , punish 
such a rare Jew seemed to hini unneces- 
sary. He made light of the charge, and 
suggested to the people that as, according 
to his custom, he was willing to release one 
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prisoner at their Feast of the Passover,^he 
should release this King of the Jews/' 

But at this a snarling cry of rage broke 
from the crowd. 

''Not this man ! Not this man 1 But 
Barabbas ! The fury of the people was 
extraordinary. Pilate mai-yelled that they 
should be so eager to punish this young 
Nazarene. They preferred that Barabbas 
should be released ; Barabbas, a dangerous 
rebel who had committed murder. 

“ What will ye, then,'' he asked, sur- 
prised at their "choice, that I shall do 
unto him ye call the King of the Jews ? " 

" Crucify him ! " was the terrible an- 
swer. It rang through the courtyard 
like the howl of wolves. It staggered 
Pontius Pilate as he stood looking down 
on the people. Crucifixion — the extreme 
penalty, the agonising and most shameful 
death known to a Jew ! Crucifixion for a 
young man who had called himself King 
of the Jews 1 

Why," he expostulated, " what evil 
hath he done ? " 

Fiercer than ever came hack the answer : 

'' Crucify him ! Crucify hun ! 

It was in vain that Pilate endeavoured 
to understand these Jews over whom he 
ruled with contempt and disgust. 

P ONTIUS PILATE YIELDS TO THE MOB AND 
CHANGES THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 

If they had cried " Scourge him ! ” 
he might have understood ; if they had 
cried Imprison him 1" he might have 
sympathised. But " Crucify him 1 " 
crucify this harmless and quiet young 
man — that was a barbarous .act. 

And yet to him, the Roman, what were 
these petty disputes of the priests, and 
what was the life of a Jew ? The death 
of this silent young Jew would make no 
difference to the world. Tire loss of the 
world to him would not count for much. 
There would be one Jew the fewer for 
Pilate to rule over, and one man more 
whose eyes had closed on the skies 
and the green earth for ever. That was 
all. Why should he pity Jesus ? Why 
should he stand any longer in this wretched 
crowd ? Perhaps it was with a contemp- 
tuous shrug of his shoulders that he at last 
accepted the verdict of this mob. He 
gave the order for Jesus to be scourged. 

That decision of Pontius Pilate — a 
decision to which it appears he attached 
not the smallest importance — was destined 
” to, alter- the history of the world. It is, 


indeed, impossible for us to imagine what 
civilisation and the map of Europe would 
now be if Pontius Pilate had refused to 
put Jesus to death. 

We are filled with wonder, looking back 
now through the distant corridor of Time, 
to see the hgure of the Roman procurator 
moving impatiently a\vay from the Jews, 
turning his back oh Jesus, and going with 
relief to the purer air and the cultured 
delights of bis beautiful palace. 

T he scene in the courtyard when 

PILATE SET BARABBAS FREE 

That figure of Pontius Pilate, moving 
aw^ay from the Light of the World, remains 
foi* humanity one of the most striking in all 
history. The victories of Napoleon are as 
nothing in comparison with the act ot 
Pontius Pilate in turning his back on Jesus. 

Imagine the scene. From the crowded 
courtyard arose a shout of deliglit and 
derision, delight that Jesus would dio‘, 
derision that Rome had been compelled 
to do the will of the Jews. And while 
Pilate marched back to his palace, a new 
shout of triumph arose, for Barabbas the 
murderer was free again, and was being 
deliriously embraced by his friends. 

In the midst of this hideous and de- 
graded scene, picture the figure of Jesus. 
Can not imagine how that lonely, * tired, 
and silent man w^as taunted and l)rutally 
treated by the rejoicing mob ? Can w’e 
not imagine how they struck at him, how 
they shouted in his "face, how they spat 
upon him ? Can we not imagine the 
terrible pressure about him — the swaying 
of the mob as they struggled to get near 
him, that they migiit strike, and insult ? 

F ar from the green hill, fab 

FROM THE LITTLE FLOCK 

And this was the Jesus who had taught 
men that the Creator of the world is a 
Father, that all humanity is a brother- 
hood, and that to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven a man must become as a little 
child. Far away now is the green hill 
where he^ uttered the Beatitudes ; far 
scattered is the little flock of disciples who 
leaked to him as their Shepherd ; far 
distant is the home in Bethany where he 
had loved to rest with Martha and Mary. 

He is alone with the Jews. The scourge 
is being prepared. The Cross is drawing 
near. Last night the Garden of Geth- 
semane ; this morning the Hall of Justice. 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor, has 
turned his back, on Jesus. 
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GROUP 18 THINGS TO MAKE & DO SECTION 38 

The Interests and Pleasures of Life for All Indoors and Out 


PAINTING WITH STENCILS 


Qne of the simplest and most effective ways 
to ornament a tablecloth is to stencil a 
pattern to form a border. 

Stencilling is a type of decorative painting. 
It is used on walls and ceilings, as well as 

on smaller things, such 

as curtains, book-covers, Jk / 

dresses, and cushions. H 1\ wk 

Many big buildings, like 
concert-halls and churches, \ 4 K 

are decorated inside en- ^ / y 

tirely by stencilling, but it wl ^ 

is also quite eas^r to make W \ 

simple patterns for borders, y ^ j 

and with them to decorate — 

little tilings of our own. PREPARING THE 
But we want to know how stencilling is done. 

First of all we must understand what 
is meant by a stencil plate/' It is simply 
a piece of stiff paper with a pattern cut 
out of it. The pattern is so arranged that 
when the plate is laid 
on any piece of mater- k 
ial, colours can be 4 

painted through the 
holes right on to the 

. material in the exact |4 

shape of the cut-out 
pattern. There are 
three great advant- 

ages in this method i 

of painting : The out- ^ 

line of the pattern is FESTOON OF apples t 


PREPARING THE STENCIL PLATE 


FESTOON OF APPLES AND LEAVES USED TO 
DECORATE A LAMP-SHADE 


always very neat ; the decorate a lamp-shade must buy a small 

pattern itself can be repeated any number of quantity of knotting ” varnish from an 
times from the same plate ; and beautiful oil-shop and paint over both sides of the 
shaded effects can be obtained very easily. plate. The varnish will harden and prevent 
Now we are going to see how to make a paint soaking into the plate and rotting it 
stencilled border with a regular pattern. When both sides are varnished we must 
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Choose a simple flower— say, a tulip- — and 
draw it carefully on a piece of rather stout 
cartridge paper. Draw it as simply and 
severely as possible, leaving out all detail. 
It will look something like picture i, and 

be about four inches long 

y A from top to bottom. 

I\ Now go round the outline , 

i) of each leaf and petal, as is 

I kL shown in picture 2, eii- 

I M closing each portion of leaf 

I® and petal in a separate 

W space. Wdien we have done 

^ I ® this, and made all the lines 

between the spaces quite 

STENCIL plate even in width, we must 

shade in each space with pencil-lines — picture 
3 shows us how — as a guide to the next step. 

Now get a sharp penknife ; lay the paper 
on a sheet of glass and carefully cut out each 
shaded-in piece, going round the outline 
with the point of the 
^ knife and keeping the 

pressed firmly 
glass. Be very 
. careful not to cut 

the paper beyond the 
shaded portion. 

When each little 
. piece ■ is cut' .out ' we 
have made our first 

stencil plate. But be- 

^D leaves used to fore we can use it we 

-AMP-SHADE must buy a small 

quantity of knotting ” varnish from an 
oil-shop and paint over both sides of the 
plate. The varnish wall harden and prevent 
paint soaking into the plate and rotting it 
When both sides are varnished we must 
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THINGS TO MAKE & DO 


LAUREL LEAF CURTAIN BORDER 


hang it up to dry, either near the window 
or in the open air. Suspend it by a thin 
string loop put through a pinhole in one 
corner, and see that it does not touch any- 
thing, for it is how rather sticky. We must 

not use it till the varnish is 

dry and hard. 

The kind 'Ot -brushes , to. 
use are short, round, 
stumpy ones of soft hog’s- ^ 

hair; they can be_bought 
at any oil-shop. Use or- , .nont » cac r 
dinary artist’s water-colour LAUREL LE 
paints in pans. 

Now we must begin to think about the 
table-cover which we are going to make. 

Buy a piece of casement cotton. Choose 
a soft green colour, and cut it into a yard 
square. Straighten out one 
edge, and with drawing-pins 
fix it to a drawing-board or 
a flat table. Find the mid- / ^ 5 ' ' ■ 

die of the side (that is, i8 / , j!'- • 

inches from the corner) ; on / i 

that point, and about 3 j 
inches away from the edge j 
of the cotton, lay the I V 

ste.nc.il plate quite P 
straight The stalk 
should point toward 
the edge and the flower 
inward .Fix the plate US 

m position at the top ^ 

with two drawing-pins. 

Slightly moisten the paint in the pan, and 
rub. the brush on it, then with a dabbing 
action go over all the holes forming the 
design. Choose another colour and another 
brush for the leaves and stem, and do those 
in the same wav 




HOW TO MAKE USE OF THE VEINING IN A 
LEAF FOR TIES 


T h e n from the 
bottom gently lift 
the plate a little 
way and peep 
underneath. We 
shall be able to see 
how it looks, and 
whetlier we have 
got our colours 
deep enough. 

Here are some 
things that we 
must try to re- 
member : 

I. Be careful 
not to get the 
paint too wet. 
Never dip the 
. brush in water, 
but always mois- 
ten the paint it- 


In choosing colour, a deep yellow (almost 
an orange) shading into pale primrose for 
the flo\vers and a da;rk green tipped with 
brown for the leaves will look weiL 

Now we have to decide how close we want 
■ the next tulip to be, and 

a small pencil-mark 
our cotton the necessary 
distance away. . Space the 
remainder along the side, 
with tiny pencil-marks as 

r:: a guide. Unpin the plate, 

RTAIN BORDER 

over one of the 
guide-marks, and continue to paint. Prob- 
ably we shall And that about nine tulips 
will space out well in a yard length, four 
on each side of the middle one. When we 
have clone the other sides and hemmed the 
— edge our cloth will be fin iabed , 
and look very charming. 

N. If we keep our plate care- 

\ fully pressed between the 
\ hmves of an old book some 
i?-' /• other time we shall be able 

W#'' " V the design for some- 

thing else— -perhaps a bor- 
I- . dev of tulips round a 
bedroom wall, or a sin- 
gle one to decorate a 
plain holland book- 
cover. It will be better 

IF THE VEINING IN A to begin by using our 

plate on an old piece of 
stuff, or on a piece of 
paper, before actually working on the table- 
cover ; then we slialMearn how wet tlie paint 
should be, and how to dab properly. VVe 
might also experiment with a little shading 
from dark to light tones of colour. 

We must notice 





self, then rub the brush on the paint. 

2. Always paint with a succession of dabs. 
Do not use the brush as an ordinary house- 
painter does, or you will make a smear and 
spoil the edge of the pattern 

3. Obtain the shading by dabbing more at 
the base of the tulip petals than at the tips 


- — ^ the stencilling used 

— in any buildings 

V ^ which we visit, 

and have a elose 
\| V look at it ; we 

IN r \ ' ' shall soon learn to 

P A ' ' detect it by the : 

K m| |ji, 'i separateness of 

I 1) Im^A 'ittie bit 

formed by the cut- 
m tingout Olcourse, 

each little piece 
were not separate 
design ■ . would 
not hold together 
|\\ m the plate, The 

\\ pieces which are 

— \\ left between the 

• ■■ ' '■ ' '1 .' . ...but . 't out ' , po.rtic)ns . 

THE STENCILLED TABLECLOTH are called ‘‘ ties.” 

We must always 
pay great attention to them when we make 
a new pattern. 

Tlpre are many ways of using stencil. s and 
I making elaborate and beautiful patterns 
with them. Sometimes one is used over 
: another, the big ones being made of tin or 
sheet copper. But these are difficult to use 
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A TOY BATHING MACHINE 


\^ITH a little patience we can make a 
capital model of a bathing macliine 
out of some smaH cardboard boxes. 

First we must get a little box, somewhat 
square in shape, opening with folding flaps 
at both ends. Chemists often sell patent 
medicines in this kind of box. 

We shall also want the lids and ends of 

four gas-mantle boxes. ' 

The first box goes 
to make the body of / / 

our machine, and” the ^ / 

round ends of the ^ 

mantle - boxes are for P 

making the wheels. ^ 

A piece of cartridge ‘'WMi 
paper, or even an ordin- — — L 
ary postcard will make ^ 

the roof ; and we shall > — * steps and 

need some plain paper □ ‘?c>c)rs 

with which to cover the i 

whole '' body and hide « ^-wp parts 

the printing, before we 

paint in the stripes with our water-colours. 
\Ve also want a small, smooth stick from a 
bundle of wood, some scissors, a penknife, 
some glue and gum, and four pins. 

First we cut away, with 
scissors, the flaps on the ' , 

main box so that only the ; / 

pieces representing the”doors : 
and steps are left. i j ! !" 1 

*Chis can be seen plainly in ' ! *' I Pj 

picture I. The top flap has | i 
been cut off altogether; the ^ ''‘1 

two side flaps are halved for / /' ‘ 
doors ; and the steps are * | ^ 

formed by an inch of the 

middle of the bottom flap 

being left, and having holes - 

cut in it to make it look like hacm 

a ladder. Both ends are treated alike. 

The roof of the machine is shaped from 
the postcard or caiTridge paper, cut as 
shown in picture 2 , folded and stuck with 
glue to the roof. The dotted lines drawn on 
the plan of the roof, to show where to fold, 


□ How the \ ^ 

steps and \ ] 

[ — \ doors X 1 

— * are cut ^ 

l.'2. THE PARTS OF THE MACHINE 


3. THE MACHINE COMPLETE 


should be lightly cut with a penknife half- 
way through the card or paper. 

We get the correct shape for the roof by 
making a the same size and shape as the 
top of our box. 

A is, of course, the side we glue down to 
the roof of the box. B is the same size, and c 
is rather larger than either a or b, to allow 
for the join. Perhaps 
_ it will be as well for 

y/j us to try a pattern of 

/ 1 this in a scrap of iiote- 

/ j paper first. As will be 

' ' n seen the box shown here 

^ I g’ ! I is not quite square, 

f * : The box and roof 

— - — li have now to be covered 

Nv ^ i 2. The with thin paper, white 

Tv I roy oi* some pale tint, 

\1J gummed or pasted on 

to hide the printing on 

IF THE MACHINE tiny box and the joins 
on the roof. We then 
mark in the stripes with pencil, and paint 
them red or blue with white stripes between. 

The wheels of the machine are our next 
care. We fix the ends of the mantle-boxes 
, lirmly, one inside the other, 

' making a small box out of 
each pair. These form the 
SS J chubby little wheels. 

stick into two 
1 f. R pieces, each the width of the 

' I fe P* bottom of the niachine 

l/i i 1 between the wheels. Smooth 

the edges with a pen-knife. 
Fix each wheel to the wood, 
two to each piece, by' a 
strong pin run right through 
■iE COMPLETE ^ the wheel and into the end 
of the wood. 

The two wooden bars can then be glued 
into position on the bottom of the machine, 
and the wheels will, if not too tightly 
pinned, go round and run it along. 

If we cannot get a box with four flaps, the 
steps may be glued on. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES WE ALL GARRY 


often want to weigh some small object, 
such as a letter that is ready for the 
post, when we have no scales and weights 
close at hand. What can we do ? 

Well, there is an easy way of getting 
over the difficulty. We can make our 
scales and use weights that all of us carry 
in our pockets every day. ; We are rarely 
without coppers in our pockets — pennies 
and halfpennies, if not farthings*-— and when 
we know their avoirdupois value, as well as 
their mone}?’ value, we can use them in the 
place of weights. 

Three pennies, for instance, are equal to 
one ounce, and five lialfpennies, or ten 
farthings, weigh the same. Two halfpennies 
and a farthing make half an ounce, and so 


on. One halfpenny and one farthing to- 
gether weigh a trifle over a quarter of an 
ounce-— just a twentieth ; and if we use a 
well-worn halfpenny we shall get practically 
the quarter of an ounce. 

For scales we merely have to balance a 
stiff card on the edge of a rule, or some other 
similar surface, and weigh as usual. 

Copper coins are very useful also as 
measures if we have no rule handy. Ten 
pennies placed in a line are equal to one 
foot, a halfpenny measures an inch, and a 
sixpenii}^ piece is three-quarters of an inch 
ill diameter. It is easy, with a little practice, 
to remember these weights and measures, 
and they will be found particularly useful 
to amateur photographers 
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HOW TO PLAY AT ROUNDERS 

nt for playing the game oi of the opposite players thro\i^ing back the 
is of a very modest descrip- ball and bitting him while between the bases, 
of some sort is wanted. A in which case he would be out. 

^ill do excellently, or a very If he hits the ball to such a distance that 
)at If the tennis-bat or the there is time for him to run round all five 
anavailable, then a small, fiat bases before it is recovered, he inay take up 
will do A soft indiarubber, the bat again. But if he runs only to base 2, 
uality is also required. the next player becomes batsman. 

■he ^ame five — . 


T he equipment for playing the game of 
rounders is of a very modest descrip- 
tion. A bat of some sort is w^anted. A 
tennis-racket will do excellently, or a very 
small cricket-bat. If the tennis-bat or the 
small bat be unavailable, then a small, fiat 
piece of wood will do A soft indiarubber, 
ball of good quality is also required. 

In playing the game, five 

bases are marked out by up- 
right sticks or stones. They 
should be about forty feet g 
apart. Aiiyniimber can play, 
but the players must divide 
intotwosides. Thefirstbats- 
man takes his stand at base i 3 base >- 

with his partners 111 a row^ riR/Ai imd 

behind him. The feeder, a ^ ground 

player from the opposite side, takes his 
place at the spot marked in the picture, 
and pitches the ball to the batsman. 
The rest of the enemy are spread about the 
field. Directly the ball is hit, the batsman 
drops his chiS and runs to base 2. Should 
there be time he may continue the run to 


3 base • 4 BASE 

THE GROUND FOR ROUNDERS 


jAsg struck by the batsman, is 

caught by the feeder or one 
of the fielders, the batsman 
>5 BASE -g tries to strike 

the bail but misses it, he is 
out, and the next pi ayer takes 
*'4 base his place. Sometimes there 

RonNnPRr standing 

DR ROUNDERS base, and eveiy 

time the ball is struck each player must 
run on to the next base. Thus the player 
at base No. 2 runs to base No. 3, the 
player at base No 3 to base No. 4, and so 
on. No two players can stand at one base. 
The game is won by the side that gets the 
greatest number of players back to the first 
base without being 01,1 1.^ 


base 3 but in doing so there is a risk of one base without being out. 

THE PUZZLE OF THE LAUGHING SAILOR 

M ere is the portrait of a laughing sailor we can go no farther. There are several 
made up of lines and clots. Now, ways in which this can be done, and we can 
what is he laughing at ? Well, take them one after another 

he knows that there is a puz- starting at the button 

zle to be solved in connection ( \ hi the centre of the cap, reach 

with his face, and he is laugh- \ . ,■ the dot where the lines end, 

ing because he thinks none of r\T counting only twenty - five 

us will he able to solve it. If \ time, inciud- 

we look closely at the portrait I the one where we finish 

we shall see that in several the big dot in the middle 

parts the string of lines and ) ^he sailor’s cap. Now let 

dots comes to an end in a y ^ J see if we can do this, and 

single dot, as, for example, in J 1 te how many different ways 

the eyebrow and the ear. »/ t it can be done. We do not 

There are six of these places ^ ^ M want to spoil this book, so wai 

where the lines come to an 2 f \ take a piece of tissue or 

end. Now this is the puzzle. Jx tracing paper, and, putting 

. If we start at the big spot in ^ v sailor’s face, trace 

the middle of the man’s cap, n x JN we can mark the 

counting that as number one. -C j y traced copy. Be sure to re- 

it is pos.sible to move along the member that we count the 

lines, counting the dots as we big button of the cap wdiere 

go, till we come to a twenty* w^e .start as the first dot, and 

fifth dot, and that dot to be the dot at the end we must end at the twenty-fifth. The soliu 
of one of the lines, like the eyebrow, where tion will be found in Section 39 of Group iS 

THE EASIEST WAY TO MULTIPLY BY NINETY-NINE 


C OME of the nximbers in the multiplication 
^ table are easy and some are difficult. 
Some of us may think that the figure 9 should 
not have been in it at all. But there is a 
very easy way of multiplying by 9. 

Suppose we want to multiply 34,875,695 
by 9. Well, the easy way is to put o after it 
.and then, put the same figures 348,756,950 
belov/, without o added, and do 34, 875, 69 5 
it as a subtraction sum. This rtTiSTTr: 
is how it is done : 

, When add o to a number we really 
multiply the number by 10. The number 9 


is, of course, one less than 10, so that when 
we multiply by 10 and then subtract the 
number itself once we are really multiplying 
by 9. This way saves more time if we are 
multiplying by 99, or 999, or 987,654,300 
any number of nines. Suppose 9> 876, 543 

we have to multiply 9,876,543 

by 99 * this is how we do it : 977*777*757 

We simply add 00, which is the same as 
multiplying by 100, and then take away the 
number once. In multiplying by three ninCvS 
{999) in this way we add three noughts (ooo), 
and so on with any number of nines 






WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BOX 
5. The Doll’s Frock 


^HE pattern for the little frock is quite a 
^ simple one, as picture i shows, because 
it is a Magyar shape, cut ail in 3 s 
one piece. P " 

When we cut our pattern, I 
we must remember to allow 
for the gathering at the neck 1 
by cutting the whole shape 
B little wider than if it were J 
to be quite plain. J 

The edge of the pattern f 
marked C to C is the centre ; f L 

N the neck, S to S the 
shoulder ; U the under-arm, 1 and 2. The p 
and H the hem. set it on 

Pictiu'e 2 shows how to place 
the pattern on a piece of material ^ 

that has been folded twice, to It 
give four layers. In cutting out 
the frock, we do not cut along 
the centre edges, C to C, nor « 
along the shoulders, S to S. We 
leave a little extra on the under- l\ 

arm edges to allow for seams ; If n 
also about two niches on the \V 

bottom. for the hem. No turn- V \ 
ings are needed at the neck and 
sleeve edges, as these are going 3 making 
to be bound with a strip of the 
same material. ^ 

Having cut the frock out, open it 
out once, so that it appears as in pic- 
ture 3; then sew up each under-arm p? 
seam. A little French seam will do Y 
very well for this little frock, espec- 
ially if we are using Japanese silk, / If 
or some thin material. 

If the neck is cut rather high, we 
must make a slit down the top of 
the back, to form a placket-hole ^ 

here. Make the slit in the middle r 
of the back, from the neck down to 
the depth of about three inches, or U 

even less, if the doll is a small one. L 

This placket-hole is made very % 

much as we made the slit on each side 
of the knickers. See page 4590. ’* 

Three or four little buttons and button- 
holes are needed to close the frock, so in this 


1 and 2 . The pattern and how to 
set it on the material 


3 . MAKING THE FROCK 


THE FROCK 


case the left side or under part of the placket- 
hole, which would be the one to receive the 
TWO SINGLE FQLPS buttons, must have the false 

to make it strong for the 
I buttons. 

The right edge or upper side 
( I of the placket must be faced 
V I in with a strip of material. 

I I This facing strip is put on like 
1 I a false hem, except that after ^ 
\ rumiing it to the right side 
1 J of the frock edge, instead of 

i — turning it over to the wrong 

irn and how to side to Only half its width, we 

: material tum it all ill, and hem the 

other edge down to the frock, 
SO that it is not visible from the 
right side. 

The next step is to make a 
hem, and this for a doll’s frock 
I J should be about two inches wide 

h ^ all round, with a quarter of an 

j ^ inch turned inside. 
j t The neck part of the frock 

j «| is gathered simply into a little 
? straight band, which is first run 
4 edge to edge with the main part 
HE FROCK frock, and then hemmed 

over the gathers. 

^ ^ The sleeve edge is finished with a 

binding in the same way. 

^ The sash used to tie’ in each side 

^ of the dress consists of two strips of 

A ribbon. One end of each strip is 

m neatl^^ hemmed to the frock, and the 

l U other ends ai*e tied. If we like, we 

can work buttonholed slots at the 
sides and thread a sash through them. ■ 
The pretty trimming of the frock is 
called applique. To cop^r the trini- 
j niing we cut rounds and ovals of a 

/ contrasting coloured material, and 

[ buttonhole-stitch them to the dress 

. along the edges with coloured silk. 

# If we prefer some other style of 

frock we can choose one from the 
grown -up fashion papers. Now that 

we understand sometliing about patterns, 
they will be quite easy to manage 


SOLUTION OF THE SQUARE PUZZLE ON PAGE 4392 


read on page 4592 how Kenneth tried 
to solve a puzzle which he had found 
in an old book. The pro- 
blem occupied him nearly 
all daylong, but Just before 
bedtime came he was | \ 

successful, and his father 

was very pleased. “/fT' 

This Is how he did it. VJ 

Prolong the lines a b and 3 ^.^ 

c D to meet at the point 

p; and also the lines e f ^ — 

and G H to meet at g, Then 

along the line a g, measure a r equal to b p. 

If we now cut along the lines p R and Q R 


to the edge, we shall have four pieces which 
fit into a sqxiare, as shown in the second 
diagram. The original fig- 
ure was built up of rows 

— — y --j of squares, beginning wdth 

c a row Of nine. The puzzle 

7^ solved in exactly, the 

lit j same way if we begin with 

j / a row containing any odd 

1 y number of squares, the 

J — successive rows each con- 
% taining two squares fewer 

than the previous row, so 
that we always arrive at a single square at 
the top and bottom. 


GAMES FOR A WINTER EVENING 


Here are some games to play in the evening, 
z>r on a wet clay when we cannot go out. 
Several of them can be played sitting com- 
fortably round the fire. 

CLUMPS 

‘T’he players divide into two parties. One 
player from each party leaves the 
room, and between them they think of 
sonic article or thing, let us say : The smallest 
window in St. Paul’s Cathedral. While they 
are outside the rest form themselves into 
two circles, one at each end of the room. On 
returning, one of the " thinkers ” goes into 
each of these circles, where he is plied rapidly 
with questions, the answers to which must 
only be Yes or No. 

Each player takes it in turn to ask a 
question : Is it animal ? Then : Is it 
mineral ? Is it vegetable ? Is it in England ? 
Is it in this room ? and so on, and the side 
that guesses the object first claims both 
thinkers/" and so adds to its numbers, and 
the game begins again. When the players 
are tired, the biggest side has won. 

BRIDGE-BOARD 

A BRIDGE-BOARD is a loiig, thick piece of 
wood with a number of arches cut in 
it. If we have not one, we can build a very 
good board from a box of bricks, or even by 
.standing our smaller books in a row, and 
placing others across the tops. Each arch 
of the bridge should be marked with a 
separate number, and one of the players, 
called the keeper, should stand by it at one 
end of the room, while the rest go to the 
other end with marbles. Turns are then 
taken to roll the marbles through the bridge, 
the one who sends them under the arches 
with the highest number winning the game. 

When we build our bridge we can make 
the arches whatever size we like. They 
should be large if we choose to roll the 
marble from a distance, and small if we are 
going to stand near. 

A HOUSE PAPER-CHASE 

pOR this game we shall want a large 
^ number of pieces of square paper 
about the size of a playing-card. On each 
slip a figure should be marked plainly — thus, 
I, 2, 3, and so on, up to 20 or 30. These slips 
are given to the boy wTio is the “ hare,” 
with' permission to drop them one by one, 
in the order of the figures, anywhere he likes 
in the house, but always where it will not be 
very difficult to see them. After waiting a 
minute or two, the hounds start in pursuit, 
but must follow him only by finding the 
scraps of paper in their proper order. 

The hare does all he can to avoid being 
seen until he is safe back in the nursery, but 
even if seen he cannot be caught unless the 
hounds can produce all the slips of paper 
that he has scattered. If they make a prisoner 


of him, and he can show that there are 
numbers missing between those he still has 
and those in the hands of his captors, he 
must be set free again. 11 there are only one 
or two thus missing the chase becomes 
exciting, because he must not return to the 
nursery till all his slips are parted with. 

TELEGRAMS 

One of the players calls out that a tele- 
^ gram of twelve words has to be sent off 
describing, let us say, the Boat Race, and 
the words must begin with certain letters. 
He mentions t'welve letters of the alphabet 
which he has chosen, and each player puts 
them down on a slip of paper. 

Five minutes are given for the writing of 
the telegrams, and when the time is up they 
are all read out aloud. 

Clever pla^^ers sometimes make very 
funny telegrams, and a great deal of fun can 
be got out of the game. A prize can be given 
for the best telegram. 


T 


OBJECT GAME 

HIS is good practice for the memory and 
the power of observation. 

Each member of the party has a piece of 
paper and a pencil. When all are ready some- 
one enters the room carrying a tra;^^ with 
about twenty small articles on it. The tray is 
placed in full view of everybody and left 
there for one minute, during which time no 
one must touch pencil or paper, but must 
simply look at the contents of the tray. At a 
given word it is carried away, and the play ^ers 
must write down the names of as many^ of the 
articles as they can remember having seen. 
Only a certain time is allowed for this, and 
those who remember the greatest number of 
articles win the game. 

The objects chosen should be of the 
simplest kind— -a black pin, a tins" piece of 
coal, some birds’ seed, a piece of fluff, a hair, 
a scrap of sealing-wax, and so on. 

GENERAL POST 

A LL the players sit round the room in a 
large circle, and one, who is blindfold, 
stands in the middle. Each player takes the 
name of a towm, and the leading player makes 
a list of these, from which he calls out now and 
then, thus : “ The Post is going from Bristol 
to York,” choosing towns on opposite sides 
of the circle. 

Bristol and York jump up and slip across 
to each other’s seat, the blindman doing his 
best to catch one of them as they pass. 
When several towns have changed places, 
and the blindman has failed to make a 
prisoner, the leader cries out ” General 
Post/’ -when all must jump up and cross over 
to opposite sides. 

In the hurry and confusion the blindman 
is sure to catch someone, who takes his place ' 
while he becomes one of the towns. 
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GROUP I EARTH AND ITS NEIGHBOURS chaptersq 
The Story of the Boundless Universe and All Its Wondrous Worlds 


WHAT GRAVITATION MEANS 


j^EWTON's three laws are called the Laws 
of Motion ; there are three laws dis- 
covered by Kepler, which led up to them, 
and which we should consider here. 

Kepler's three laws are called the Laws 
of Planetary Motion ; they deal not with 
motion in general, but with the movements 
of the planets. 

With immense labour, continued for 
many years, Kepler showed that all the 
planets which were then known moved 
according to certain laws, their speeds 
depending on their distance from the Sun, 
and so on. The calculations and state- 
ments of these laws are rather complicated, 
and do not matter for us now. There was 
no obvious connection between the three- 
laws ; there were simply three facts about 
planetary motion that were found by him 
and put down one after the other. But 
when the still more glorious mind of 
Newton considered these facts, he saw 
that there lay hid in them the Law of 
Gravitation, on which they all depend. 

This law is responsible for perhaps the 
greater part of all the motion in the world. 
It is the law, as Herbert Spencer said, by 
which the universe is balanced. If the 
different bodies that make up the universe 
were still, and w’^ere balanced by the law 
3f gravitation, that would be wonderful 


enough ; but they are ail in motion, and 
are yet controlled. 

This great law explains the motions of 
the heavens on one great principle, which 
applies equally to the motion of an apple 
falling from a tree, and of the Moon round 
the Earth, and the other planets round the 
Sun. But, said a great philosopher, we 
shall never be able to tell whether gravita- 
tion exists among the stars. We have now 
proved, however, that it does exist there 
also. We can tell the mass and the 
distance of stars which have never been 
seen by the motion they produce through 
gravitation in stars that we can see. 

No question of distance, then, destroys 
the working of this mighty law that every 
portion of. matter in the universe attracts 
every other portion of matter with a 
power that depends, in an absolute regular 
way, on the amount of stuff which is being 
attracted, and on the distance. This law 
would alone suffice, if necessary, to make 
the universe really one. 

All things by immortal power. 

Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linked are, 

That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 

This is how one of our poets has expressed 
it, and his lines make it beautifully clear 
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for US. The same poet, Francis Thompson, 
has said the same thing still more finely ; 

I do think my tread, 

Stirring the biossoms in tlie meadow-grass. 
Flickers the imwithering stars. 

T he great force of gravitation that 
NOTHING WE KNOW CAN STOP 

A very serious question for us is whether 
this great law can be at all changed or 
altered in its working. We have evidence 
that distance does not destroy it at all, but 
if we come back to Earth and study the 
working of gravitation in the laboratory, 
can we affect it there ? 

For instance, if we put something in 
between two other bodies, do we interfere 
with the gravitation between them, as if 
gravitation were something like light, 
which could be cut oE ; or does gravitation 
take no notice of obstacles ? The answer 
to this is that the gravitation between twO; 
bodies is exactly the same, their weight 
and motion being unaltered by the pre- 
sence of any obstacle between them. 

Whether through air or through water 
or through space alone, whether through 
blocks of granite or anything else, the 
power of gravitation is neither more nor 
less. If no distance and no obstacles 
interfere with gravitation, what would be 
the result of heat ? If we take a thing 
that has a certain weight owing to the 
Earth's pull for it, and its pull for the 
Earth, and if we examine this thing, first 
when it has been made fifty times colder 
than ice by being plunged in liquid air, 
and then when it has been made white hot, 
we find that the influence on the force of 
gravitation is nothing. 

A toms of matter that weigh the 

SAME WHETHER BOUND OR FREE 

^ We have failed to aboli.sh gravitation by 
distance ; we have failed to block it by any 
obstacle ; we cannot affect it by temper- 
ature ; but what will happen if we take 
certain weights of two elements, like 
oxygen and hydrogen, and combine them 
to make water ? Does chemical com- 
bination af ect gravitation ? Do ail the 
atoms of different things weigh exactly the 
same, whether they are independent of 
each other or whether they are powerfully 
bound to each other ? The answer is that 
chemical combination has no more effect 
on gravitation than anything else has. 

Other ways of trying to affect gravitation 
have been^ experimented with, but they 
have all failed. We know of nothing that 
will cause this force to turn one hair's 


breadth either way from its appointed 
course. There really seems to be no way 
of getting hold of gravitation. If we 
Goutd once get our hands on it we could do 
anything, but no method ever tried has 
enabled us to modify it at all Most people 
do not in the least' understand what this 
means, however. 

In a celebrated discussion last century, 
a very well-known man declared that he 
was defying the law of gravitation when 
he held an apple in his hand and prevented 
it from falling ; but he was opposing force 
with force, and as long as the law of 
gravitation acted he had to pay his price 
every moment for holding up the apple. 
Exactly the same applies to aeroplanes. 
The force of gravitation is always acting, 
and from moment to moment the flier, like 
the bird, has to balance this force by some 
force acting in the opposite direction. 
The bird gets this force by burning sugar 
in its muscles ; the aeroplane gets it by 
burning petrol in its engines. If in some 
way we could control gravitation the 
problem of flight would be solved. 

T he mystery of the force 

WE KNOW AS GRAVITATION 

But, not only are we unable to control 
gravitation; we cannot begin to under- 
stand it. We can measure it to a nicety, 
but as to why it acts we know nothing. 
There are at least twenty-four theories on 
the subject, and any one of them may 
be true ; but, just because we cannot 
influence gravitation in any way, we can 
test none of the theories. Thei'e are signs, 
nevertheless, that long patient examin- 
ation of the movements of the forces which 
bind matter into atoms, may yield inform- 
ation on the way in which the immense 
assemblages of these forces in suns and 
planets may exert an influence outside 
themselves. In other words, we may learn 
how masses of matter, especially when 
in motion, can set up fields of force' outside 
themselves, and from this it may be but 
step to show how these fields of force 
give rise to the attractions of gravity, and 
why their influence extends through space 
from star to star. 

At present, however, about 250 years 
after the discovery of gravitation, we can 
only say that while we have proved the 
truth of Newton's law, and its indepen- 
dence of every kind of condition that we 
can imagine, we know no more of the cause 
of gravitation than he did, and he knew 
nothing at all. * 
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GROUP 2 MEN AND WOMEN CHAPTI 

The Story of Immortal Folk Whose Work Will Never Die 


Giotto 


Brunelleschi 


Donatello 


Luca Della Robbia 


THE ARTISTS OF FLORENCE 


HEjRE are four or five places in Europe the cathedral of Siena. He was still a 
to which all travellers wish to go. young man, having been born about 
.ondon has a certain wonder and 1232. With him was a man named Lapo, 
ndeur, an evidence of wealth, with whom he sometimes called his father and 
cs of history and great names, and sometimes his teacher, 
hal a beauty of its own, different from All these men were skilful artists, going 
beauty of other cities. Next, people from town to town in Italy, beautifying 
it to see Paris, with its noble boulevards, existing buildings or putting up new 
handsome buildings, and all the ones. It was Arnolfo that Florence chose 
.'actions which give Paris its distinction, to begin the work of beautifying the 
: the man who loves beauty in repose, city. The young workman became 
grandeur of sculpture, the dreams of suddenly renowned as an architect and 
ius fixed in stone, longs for the days sculptor, and while similar tasks were 
ch will take him to Florence, to being attempted in the neighbouring 
lice, and to Rome. cities he went swiftly to work to give 

liese cities were already old and well Florence some of the buildings which 
iblished when it was decided to rid to this day make her famous, 
m of their ugliness, and to clothe He was the father of her architecture, 
m with grandeur. The wonderful thing He surrounded the city with stately 
“lat the cities found ready, in the course walls, he built her noble cathedral and 
no very long time, the men capable two of her most beautiful churches, and 
arrying out the high ideals from which he planned the famous public palace of 
search for beauty grew. Architects the city, where the governors of Florence 
. sculptors arose whose works have held their meetings. But Arnolfo could 
lorn been excelled in the history of the not finish all the great works he began, 
id. Many of them sprang from such He died in 1300, leaving something for 
able circumstances that we do not those who followed him. 
w their early history. While Arnolfo was creating wonders 

)ne of these men of humble birth is in stone, Giovanni Ciniabue, born in 1240, 
lolfo di Cambio. We meet him first was adding to her pictorial tr*easures. 
the company of a band of workmen The art of painting had fallen low in 
^ were engaged with him at work in Italy, and foreigners, who copied bad 
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models, ruled the world of art. Cimabiie 
began, as other young artists began, by 
copying these unsatisfactory models. Soon, 
however, his independence made him strike 
out for himself, and to paint men and 
women and the things about him as they 
really seemed. Because he tried truly 
to paint as he saw things, he is honoured 
with tlie title of the Father of Modern 
Painting. He died two years after Arnolfo, 
in 1302. But he trained a greater than 
himself to succeed him. This was Giotto 
di Bondone, always called Giotto, 

T he shepherd boy who drew pictures 

AS HE SAT WITH HIS SHEEP 

Giotto was born in or about 1266, the 
son of a poor peasant at Vespignano, 
near Florence. While he was still a little 
boy, Giotto was placed by liis father 
with some shepherds to earn his living 
by \vatching the liocks. Giotto may 
have been a loving shepherd, but he 
loved art better. Without ever having 
had a lesson, he used to give all his 
leisure to drawing pictures on the rocks. 
While he was one day making a skilful 
drawing of a sheep, Cimahiie found him. 
The great artist, pleased at the boy's in- 
dustr}^ and talent, asked if he would like 
to home with him and learn to paint. 
He went, and proving a ready pupil learned 
ail that Cimabue could teach him. 

Cimabue had paved the way for a great 
change in the methods of artists ; Giotto 
was really the first to give it expression. 
He was "^about 24 when he gained his 
first iinj^ortant commission — to paint a 
picture of Paradise over a church altar, 

^IOTTO*S FINE PORTRAIT OF DANTE 
^ AMONO THE ANOELS 

An interesting thing happened about this. 
Dante, the great poet of Florence, was 
at this time living in his native city, and 
had shown himself a friend of the young 
artist. So, as Giotto sat perched high up 
on his little platform near the roof of the 
church, he thought of what he owed the 
poet, and showed his gratitude by paint- 
ing a beautiful portrait of Dante among 
the angel faces of his picture. That 
portrait is the finest portrait we have of the 
great poet, for it was painted before 
sorrow had marred his features. 

Giotto's talent was speedily recognised, 
He was paid to do paintings for the 
. famous church in which St. Francis of 
Assisi is buried ; for churches at Padua, 
Verona, Naples, and elsewhere, and, of 
course, for many in Florence, 


Wherever he went he was the simple 
laughing peasant turned artist. Pie had 
a merry jest for everybody, whetlier it 
was king or clown. Said a king who 
employed him : I wouldn’t work on 

that scafi'old this hot day if I were you.” 
” Nor would I if I were you,” answered 
Giotto with a smile. 

Another joke of Giotto’s was at tht 
expense of the Pope, who sent a great 
man round to all the cities to collect' 
specimens of the work of artists, saying 
that the painter whose work he liked best 
should go to the Vatican, The other 
artists were anxious to show the best they 
had done ; but Giotto was not at all con- 
cerned. He took up his brush, dipped it in 
red, and then drew with it a circle so 
perfect that it looked as if it had been 
drawn with compasses. ” Plere is the 
drawing,” he .said, handing it to tlie envoy. 

” Am I to have nothing but this ? ” 
gasped the man. 

“ That is enough,” answered Giotto, 
and it is said tliat the Pope sent for liim, 
and that he painted some pictures in 
St. Peter’s in Rome. 

T he beautiful tower of oiotto that 

STANDS IN the STREETS OF FLORENCE 

When he was an old man, only three 
years from the grave, Giotto was made 
master of the public works of Florence, 
and given charge of the building of the 
cathedral, left incomplete by tlie death of 
Arnolfo thirty years before. Not only had 
Giotto now to superintend the work of 
others ; he had to create with other tools 
than those he had been used to. He had 
to design a campanile, or bell-tower. 

lie did the work with as light a heart 
as if it were an everyday occurrence. He 
planned and designed one of the most 
beautiful towers ever built. It is one 
of the art marvels of Florence toda}?, 
and ^ visitors are proud to bring away 
bronze models of it. Not only did Giotto 
plan it, but he worked with mallet and 
chisel at some of the carvings viiich adorn 
it. One of the carvings represents a 
little dog which he had loved as a child 
when minding the sheep, and had remem- 
bered, years , afterwards, when he was one 
of the most famous men in Italy. 

The beloved Giotto passed to his rest 
in 1337 — ^they buried him in an unknown 
grave close to his Towner, and we have 
now to go forward and leave the work of 
making Florence beautiful to artists less 







SCENES IN THE GREAT DAYS Of FLORENCE 


CIMABUE TALKS THINGS OVER WITH GIOTTO CIMABUE DECORATING THE WALLS OF A CHURCH 


SCENES IN THE WORKING LIFE OF FLORENCE IN ITS GREAT DAYS— FROM PICTURES 

IN THE VECCHIO PALACE 
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£>ANTJE INTRODUCES THE YOUNO GIOTTO TO AN INFLUENTIAL FRIEND 
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MEN AND WOMEN 

:atliedral could be completed by the While Brunelleschi was studying archi- 
addition of a dome. So in Rome he tecture in Rome, Donatello was studying 
studied all the great buildings. He made the statues. He had not his friend s 
drawings of them ; he noted how they capacity for great schemes and buildings, 
were constructed, how beauty was com- but he had as fine a genius, and though 
bined with strength, and lightness with he laughed and joked his way through life 
mass. In order that he might have money he was destined to become Italy's greatest 
to live on he would work during the day sculptor of later times, and the father of 
for the goldsmiths, then at night ^ go on 
with the drawings of his beloved buildings. 

Never did a man train himself more 


modern sculpture. 

Before lie went to Rome as a boy of 
fifteen he had carved a crucifix in wood, 
a statue of Mary Magdalene, and a marble 
statue of St, John, each of which may 
still be seen in Florence. When he re- 
turned from the Eternal City, he was 
twenty-one, and a trained sculptor. 

Giotto's noble tower still needed some 
decoration, and Donatello was one of the 
sculptors engaged to complete it. He 
carved for it a lifelike figure called Zuccone 
and as he gazed on his finished work he 
took up his mallet, and, giving the statue 
a playful tap, said to it : “ Speak ! " 
Michael Angelo, who was not born until 
nine years after the death of Donatello, 
saw one of Donatello's famous statues. 
This one was the wonderful figure of St. 
George, clad in mail, looking as if it is 
ready to step down from its pedestal and 
do battle against wrong. As Michael 
Angelo looked, he remembered what 
Donatello had said to Zuccone, and he 
himself now shouted : March ! " Could 
there be a finer compliment to a sculptor ? 

-yHE nflAN WITH A JOKE AND A KIND 
a WORD FOR ALL ABOUT HIWl 

All Donatello's statues are famous. 
They are beautiful in themselves, but 
they are important because of the effect 
they have had on later sculpture. He 
had closely studied the glorious work of 
the ancients, and he reproduced their 
methods, stamped with his own geuixis. 
Until his day men had been content to 
let statues be part of the bx.iildings to 
which they belonged, as a cornice or a 
scroll is part of a building. Donatello 
made them actual portraits in stone, 
things of life and beauty, independent of 
their surroundings ; figures whose merits 
command attention and admiration. 

He had a joke and a kind word for 
everybody who deserved them, but once, 
when a niggardly man complained that 
the sum charged by Donatello for a great 
head amounted to a shilling a day for a 
month, he took his hammer and smashed 
his work to pieces. It was not that he cared 
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THE FIGURE OF NEPTUNE, BY BARTOLOMMEO AMMANATl. ON THE GREAT FOUNTAIN IN THE 

SQUARE BY THE VECCHIO PALACE 


THE STRIKING FIGURES BY GIOVANNI BOLOGNA ON THE GREAT FOUNTAIN 
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Piciui'es of Florence 


THE INTER50R 0F THE MEDICI CHAPEL 
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Pictures of Florence 
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THE BAPTISTERY FOR WHICH 
GHIBERTI’S GATES WERE MADE 


THE VECCHIO PACACE, BUILT 
609 YEARS AGO 


A WINDOW IN GIOTTO'S 
TOWER 


THE PILLARS OF THE COURTYARD OF THE VECCHIO PALACE 


A BRIDGE ACROSS THE ARNO. LINKING THE 
TWO PARTS OF FLORENCE 


PONTE VECCHIO. THE OLDEST BRIDGE IN 
FLORENCE 
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DONATELLO'S SCULPTURE OF 
THE ANNUNCIATION. IN 
SANTA CROCE 


LORENZO MEDICI AS ONE OF 
THE MAGI. IN THE RICCARDI 
PALACE 


MADONNA AND CHILD— BY 
BENEDETTO MAJANO. IN 
SANTA MARIA NOVELLA 


FAMOUS SPANISH CHAPEL IN THE CLOISTERS OF SANTA MARIA NOVELLA 


THE SINGING GALLERY BY DONATELLO IN THE CHURCH OF SAN LORENZO 
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BRUNELLESCHI’S WONDERFUL DOME TOWERING ABOVE THE RED ROOFS OF FLORENCE 
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THE ARTISTS 

anything about money. AH he eaimed he 
used to put in a basket, and hang up in 
his workshop, so that his friends and 
workmen could help themselves without 
troubling to ask him. He lived through a 
happy old age. The next man of genius 
to carry on the work of making Florence 
beautiful was the great sculptor, Luca 
della Robbia. 

T“HE DELLA ROBBJA BOYS WHO WERE TO 
* BECOfWIE irVlIVIORTAL IN THE WORLD 

He was born in Florence in about 1400, 
and for about a century he and his 
successors, known everywhere as the 
Delia Robbias, were famous in the art 
world of Italy. They belonged peculiarly 
to Florence, living in a house which Luca 
had bought. Vasari, the great historian of 
Italian artists, makes a special point of 
Luca's education. Other boys were taught 
to read and write, he explained, but Luca 
della Robbia, fortunate youth, was also 
taught arithmetic I 

Like many other sculptors, Luca began 
his career in a goldsmith's shop. There he 
learned to model in wax, and passed from 
that stage to shaping objects in bronze 
and marble. 

Luca's first important work for Florence 
was the carving of a beautiful gaUery 
in the cathedral to face the singing gallery 
sculptured a few years earlier by Dona- 
tello. So here we see what the Florentines 
thought of their new and wonderful 
genius, for they set him in rivalry mth 
one of the greatest sculptors of all Italy. 

He carved a happy band of singing 
girls and little dancing boys along the 
marble gallery. They are so merry and 
free that when we look at them we forget 
they are in marble, and listen for the soft 
music coming from their lips ; 'we can 
hear their bare feet tap lightly, like leaves 
in the wood, as they pass along. The 
people of Florence looked from one gallery 
to the other, and could not decide for a 
long tinie which they loved more, Dona- 
tello's little cherubs or Luca's singers. 
In the end they decided that Luca's were 
the better because they were the more 
harmonius, taken altogether. 

H ow DELLA ROBBIA REWARDED THE 
KIND-HEARTED PEASANTS 

Luca's next work was on Giotto's 
Campaijile. Here he was asked to carve 
five ships to finish a series begun by 
Andrea Pisano. He did these in one year, 
and the next year set to work on two 
altars for the cathedral. 


OF FLORENCE 

He was a quick sculptor. He saw at 
once what was wanted, and did it. All 
kinds of w^ork done by him went to make 
Florence beautiful. Happy Florentines, 
to have such a lovely city for their home ! 
Like most geniuses, Luca never spared 
himself. On one occasion he toiled himself 
into an illness, and was persuaded to go 
to a little place in the hills called Gavinaiia 
for a rest. The good folk of the village 
were quite overwhelmed at having him 
among them. They nursed him as if he 
had been an angel, and refused to be paid, 
saying in their pretty way that they were 
in debt to him for the honour paid them 
in coming to live in their village. Luca 
was not to be beaten in this battle of 
chivalry. He sent them two beautiful 
panels for their church, and the village 
folk made a holiday and a procession on 
the day they came. 

There was one piece of work for Florence 
at which Luca spent part of his time for 
about twenty-one years, and that was 
the decorating of the bronze doors for 
one of the sacristies of the cathedral. The 
master worked at this with Michelozzo. 
It was a formidable task. The door had 
ten divisions, with a relief in each, and 
other decorations for the corners and the 
space above the doors. 

A CLEVER FAWIILY AND THE WORK BY 
WHICH THEY ARE REWIEIVIBERED 

Luca also made many lovely little 
statues and separate pieces of relief for 
various churches. Much of his time was 
given to* his special work in what is called 
glazed terracotta, Luca first moulded his 
figures in terracotta and then he covered^ 
them with a kind of enamel which he is 
said to have invented. The same sort of 
enamel had been used in Persia two 
hundred years before, but Luca did not 
know that, and he was rejoiced and proud 
when his new method of glazing terra- 
cotta became a success. 

He took his nephew Andrea into his 
service to work at this terracotta, and 
Andrea had seven sons, five of whom 
became artists in the same workshops. 
An immense store of beautiful things for 
Florence was made by this gifted family 
for three generations. Andrea inherited 
his uncle's workshops and properties, and 
was second to him in genius. 

Andrea's two other sons became Do- 
minican monks in order to follow Savona- 
rola, and there they must have met Fra 
Bartolommeo and talked of dear Fra 
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MEN AND WOMEN 


Angelico, who also had been a member 


of the order, ^ 

Fra Bartolommeo and Fra Angelico 
enriched Florence with a long series of 
lovely paintings. While sculptors and 
architects made the shapes and perspec- 
tives of the cathedral city glorious to 
behold, painters like Fra ^Angelico had 
created beautiful visions on the walls of 
the interiors. Fra Angelico mixed up his 
1ox7f^ r'h’t'iQf’ n ti f nl 1 V Vim 



rHE IVIONK WHO COVERED CHURCH 
* WALLS WITH PICTURES OF A MCE I.S 
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He was a gentle, affectionate soul, and 
all his companions loved him. Bartolom- 
meo only became a monk after the sad 
death of Savonarola, whom he had almost 
worshipped, and for four years he refused 
to touch a brush. Then, his prior urging 
him, he began to consider. He remembered 
that Savonarola had once said that 
painting and architecture were the best 
employments for monks ’who were not 
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GROUP 3 STORIES SECTION 39 

The Great Stories of the World That Will Be Told for Ever 


THE DISCONTENTED FIR TREE 


|7ar away in the deep forest there once '' Rejoice in thy youth! said the sun- 
^ grew a pretty fir tree ; the sun shone beam. '' Rejoice in thy youth, in the 
full upon him, the breeze played freely fresh life that is within thee ! '' 
around him, and in the neighbourhood And the wind kissed the. tree, and 

grew many other fir trees. But the little the dew wept tears over him ; but the 
fir tree was not happy. fir tree understood them not. 

'' Oh, that I were as tali as the others When Christmas approached many 

are,” sighed the little tree ; then I should quite young trees were felled ; their 
spread out my branches and look out over branches were cut off, and they were 
the wide world around 1 ” taken away. 

The woocbcutters came in the autumn “ Where are they going ? ” asked the 
and felled some of the largest of the trees, fir tree, greatly interested. 

This happened every year, and our young “ We know! We know! ” twittered 

fir, who was by this time a tolerable height, the sparrows. We peeped in through 

shuddered when he saw those magnificent the windows of the town below 1 Wc 

trees fall with a trenienclous crash to the looked through the mndow-panes and saW' 
earth. They were laid in wagons, and them planted in a warm room, decked 
horses drew them away. , out with such beautiful things — ^gilded 

Where could they be going? What apples, sweetmeats, toys, and hundreds 
might be their fortunes ? of bright candles 1 ” 

So next spring, when the stork returned ** And then ? ” asked the fir tree, 

from abroad, the tree asked him, saying : trembling in every bough. '' ‘What liap- 
“ Know yon not whither they are taken ? ” pened then ? ” 

The stork looked thoughtful ; then he Oh, we saw no more ! That was 
nodded his head, and said : beautiful beyond compare 1 ” 

” As J. was flying from Egypt to this Is this glorious lot destined to be 
place I met several ships with splendid mine ? cried the fir tree with delight, 
masts. 1 have little doubt that they This is far better than sailing over the 
were the trees you speak of ; they smelled sea. How I long for Christmas ! “ 
like fir wood. They sailed gloriously.” ” Rejoice in our love 1 ” said the air 

Oh, that I, too, were tall enough to and the sunshine. “ Rejoice in thy 
sail upon the sea 1 ” sighed the fir tree. youth and thy freedom 1 ” 

IMAGINATION - CHIVALRY* LEGENDS * GOLDEN DEEDS * FAIRYTALES 




,t rejoice he never would. He grew 
grew, in winter as in summer. ^The 
le who saw him said, That is a 
tiful tree I '' and next Christmas he 
the first that was felled. The axe 
;k sharply through the wood, and the 
fell to the earth with a heavy groan, 
uffered an agony, a faintness, that he 
never expected. He quite forgot to 
tc of his good fortune, he felt such 
)W at being compelled to leave his 
e. Neither did he find the journey 
my means pleasant, 
hen the tree first came to himself 
vas in. a large, handsome room. He 
planted in a large cask filled with 
I and hung with green cloth, and placed 
1 a carpet woven of many gay colours, 
how the tree trembled. What was to 
pen next ? A yoimg girl, helped by 
servants, now began to adorn him. 
pon some branches they hung little 
cut out of coloured paper, every net 
i with sugar-plums ; from others 
sd apples and walnuts were suspended ; 
more than a hundred little wax tapers, 
blue, and white, were placed here and 
e among the boughs. Dolls seemed to 
lancing to and fro among the leaves ; 
highest of all was fastened a large star 
old tinsel 

This evening,'' they said, it will be 
ted up." 

Would that it were evening I " thought 
tree. " Would that the lights were 
lied, for then — ^what will happen then ? 
I the trees come out of the forest to 
me ? Will the sparrows look in 
)ugli the window-panes ? " 

1 last the candles were lighted, and 
1 both folding-doors were flung open, 
a troop of children rushed in. They 
)cl quite" silent, but only for a moment ; 
1 they shouted with joy till the walls 
choed the sound. 

he children danced and played with 
beautiful things from the tree, and no 
thought any more of the tree himself 
spt the old nurse, who came and 
ped among the boughs; but it was 
/ to see whether, perchance, a fig or an 
le had been left among them. 

A story ! A story 1 " cried the 
dren, pulling an old man to the tree, 
md then the old man told the story of 
npty Dumpty, who fell downstairs, 
yet came to the throne and won the 
icess for his wife. 


The fir tree stood meanwhile ^ quite 
silent and thoughtful ; ' the birds in the 
forest had never related anything like 
this. ‘VHumpty Dumpty fell down- 
stairs, and yet was raised to the throne, 
and won the princess t ‘‘ Ah 1 Who 
knows but what I may fall downstairs 
and win a princess ? " 

In the morning the maids came in. 

Now begins my state anew ! " thought 
the tree. But they dragged him out of 
the room, up the stairs, and into an attic- 
* chamber, and there thrust him into a dark 
corner where not a ray of light could pene- 
trate. Wdiat can be the meaning of 
this ? " thought the tree. And he leaned 
against the wail, and thought, and thought. 
And plenty of time he had for thinking it 
over, for days and nights passed away, 
and yet no one ever came into the room. 
At last somebody did come in, but it was 
only to push into the comer some old 
trunks. The tree was now entirely hidden 
from sight and apparently foi'gotten. 

“ It is now winter," thought the tree. 
" The ground is hard and covered with 
snow ; they cannot plant me now, so 
I am to stay here in shelter till the spring 
I only wish it were not so dark and so 
drea(6uliy lonely 1 Oh, how pleasant it 
was in the forest when the snow lay on 
the ground ! " 

“ Squeak I Squeak ! " cried a little 
mouse, gliding forward. Another followed ; 
they sniffed about the fir tree, and then 
slipped in and out among the branches. 

"It is horribly cold!" said the little 
mice. " Otherwise it is very comfortable 
here. Don't you think so, old fir tree ? " 
" I am not old," said the fir tree ; 
" there are many who are much older 
than I am." 

" How came you here ? " asked the 
mice, " and what do you know ? Tell 
us about the most delightful place on 
Earth. Have you been into the store- 
room, where cheeses lie on the shelves 
and bacon hangs from the ceiling, where 
one goes in thin and comes out fat ? " 

" I know nothing about that," said 
the tree, " but I know the forest, where 
the sun shines and the birds sing I " And 
then he spoke of his youth and its plea- 
sures. The little mice had never heard 
anything like it ; they listened attentively, 
and said : " How much you have seen I 
How happy you have been ! " 

“ Happy I " repeated the fir tree, in 
surprise ; and he thought a moment over 
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THE DISCONTENTED FIR TREE 


all he had been saying. '' Yes, on the 
whole, those were pleasant times f He 
then told them about the Christmas Eve 
when he had been decked out with cakes 
and candles. 

“ Oh/V cried the little mice, " how 
happy yon have been 1 

The next night the little mice came 
again, and brought with them four other 
little mice, who also wanted to hear the 
tree's history ; and the more the tree 
spoke of his youth in the forest the more 
vividly he remembeied it, and said : 
" Yes, those were pleasant times, but they 
may come again. Humpty Dumpty fell 
downstairs, and yet, for all that, he won 
a princess ; perhaps I, too, may win a 
princess." And then the fir tree thought 
of a pretty, delicate little birch tree that 
grew in the forest, a real princess was she 
to the hr tree. 

" Who is this Humpty Dumpty ? " 
asked the little mice. Wiereupon he 
related the tale. 

But at last the mice all scampered 
away, and the tree sighed : “It was 
pleasant when they sat round me listening 
to my words. Now that, too, is all past I 
However, I shall have pleasure in re- 
membering it when I leave this place." 

But when would that be ? One morn- 
ing people came and turned out the lum- 
ber-room ; the trunks were taken away, 
and the tree was thrown on the floor. 
Then a servant carried him downstairs. 


“ Now life begins again ! " thought the 
tree. He felt the fresh air, the warm sun- 
beams— -he was out in the court. The 
court joined a garden, where everything 
was fresh and blooming. 

“I shall live! I shall live!" He 
was filled with delightful hope ; he tried 
to spread out his branches, but, alas ! 
they were all dried up and yellow. He 
was thrown down upon a heap of weeds and 
nettles. The star of gold tinsel that had 
been left fixed on his crown now sparkled 
in the sunshine. 

Some merry children were playing in 
the court, the same who at Christmas-time 
had danced round the tree. One of the 
youngest now perceived the gold star, and 
ran to tear it off. 

“ Look at it, still fastened to the ugly 
old Christmas Tree!" cried he, tramp- 
ling upon the boughs. 

And the tree looked on all the flowers 
of the garden, and wished he had been left 
to wither alone in the dark corner of the 
lumber-room. He called to mind his 
happy forest life, the trierry Christmas Eve, 
and the little mice who had listened so 
eagerly when he related the story of 
Humpty Dumpty. 

“ Past ! All past I " said the poor tree, 
“ Had I but been as happy as 1 might) " 

And then the servant came and broke 
the tree into small pieces, heaped them 
all up together and set fire to them, and 
the poor fir tree was no more. 


COMMENT PUT DECOUVERT LE VOLEUR 

This is a Frendi translation of the story told in English on page 41 5 


jWfosTAFA, un sage et riche marchand de 
Damas, n'avait qu'un fils, Said, 
qu'il voulait former a la prudence ; mais 
Said avait un exces de confiance a Tegard 
d'un jeune Armenien, qiii s'arrangea a le 
tromper plusieurs fois sans jamais eveiller 
ses soupgons. 

Un jour Mostafa et Said furent obliges 
de se rendre a Bagdad pour affaires, 

“ Et maintenant, cl qui vais-je confier 
mon argent pendant notre absence ? " 
dit le marchand. 

“ A mon ami I'Armfeien sans hesita- 
tion," repondit son fils. “ C'est Thomme 
le plus honnete de Damas." 

“ Tres bien," reprit le marchand, “ Pour 
cette fois je m'en rapporte a ton jugement." 

II donna k son fils un grand et iourd 
coffre-fort pour le confier a la garde de 
PArmenien, et quand Said revint il 
Pemmena a Bagdad. Deux mois plus tard 


ils rentrerent a Damas, ay ant gagne 
line grosse somme d’argent dans le com- 
merce. 

“ A present, mon fils," dit Mostafa, “ va 
chercher mon coffre-fort chez ton ami." 

Said se rendit chez PArmenien, et revint 
tres en colere. 

“ y Oils a vez insiil te mon ami, ' ' s'ex- 
clama-t-il. “ II dit que ce n'est pas de 
Pargent que vous lui avez confie, mais 
un amas de pierres I " 

“ Mais comment ton ami d&ouvrit-il 
qiPil n'y avait que des pierres dans mon 
coffre ? " dit Mostafa. “ II faiit quTl 
ait force les trois verrous, et je pense que 
ceci va te prouver que j'ai eu raison de ne 
rien lui confier de valeur." 

Said baissa la tite et se laissa desonnais 
guider dans ses jugernents sur Phumanite 
par Pexperience et la sagesse de son pere. 


LITTLE STORIES ABOUT FLOWERS 

Almost every flower has a story, almost everyplace has a legend, and many flowers have many 
stories. They are made up, perhaps, as the legends are, but they are often very beautiful, and 
it is interesting to know the stories that have been told for hundreds of years about the 
flowers we know so well that bloom in our fields and gardens as the seasons come and go. 

WHY THE CONVOLVIH-HS TWINES sa'd that flowers sprang up at all the 
|N the very beginning, when all the flowers places where the Holy Child rested, 
i were made together, the convolvulus All through the Saviour's life on Earth 
had a great friend. ' the little roses of Jericho continued to 

The two would twine around each other, flourish, but when He died upon the Gross 
kissing and embracing through the pleasant these flovrers withered and died. Three 
sunny days, idly swaying "this way and days later, however, our Lord rose again 
that "as the wind blew them, and keeping from the tomb, and at the same time the 
time with the rippling of the brook. roses of Jericho came to life, and sprang 

But one day a thunderstorm arose, and up and blossomed as an emblem of the 
the gale blew the friends asunder, while the joy of the Earth because Christ was risen, 
convolvulus was struck blind by the THE PANSY 

lightning. From that day the little flower ^he charming name which many little 
wandered in search of its friend, and even ^ English country girls have given to 
now, when it comes up to another plant, it the pansy is Three-Pretty-Faces-Under- 


t wines its arms about the stem, as if 
hoping to find its long-lost friend. 

THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
|n the Black Forest lived a peasant 
* named Hermann. Going home one 
Christmas Eve he saw a little boy lying 
in the snow. He carried him to his wife 
and children, who gladly shared with him 
their little feast. All night the boy re- 
mained in the hut, and in the morning He 
revealed himself as the Christ-child, and 
then vanished from their sight. 

When Hermann next passed the place 
where he had found the Child wonderful 
flowers were growing out of the snow. 
Gathering a handful, he gave them to his 
wife, who called them chrysanthemums, 
meaning Christ-flowers, or, more correctly, 
gold-flowers. 

Ever afterwards on Christmas Eve a 
part of the feast in Hermann's house was 
set aside for some poor child in memory 
of their divine Guest. 

THE ROSE OF JERICHO 
•^Phe rose of Jericho is also known as 
”*• the Resurrection flower, for it is 
supposed to have the property of dying 
and coming to life again. How it came 
to be called by this name is described in a 
very pi'etty legend. 

When the infant Jesus fled from Bethle- 
hem with His mother Mary and Joseph to 
avoid the massacre of all the young 
children by King Herod the party is said 
to have crossed the plains of Jericho. 
When Mary^ alighted from the ass on which 
she was riding this little flower sprang up 
at her feet to greet the infant Siviour 
whom she carried in her arms, and it is 


^ English country girls have given to 
the pansy is Three-Pretty-Faces-Under- 
One-TI ood. The little French country 
girls, however, call it Trinity Herb. At 
first, they say, the pansy had a sweeter 
and more delicious scent than its sister 
the violet. It grew in the wheatfields, and 
it was much beloved because of its beauti- 
ful coloui's and exquisite fragrance, and 
people used to trample down the wheat 
in order to pick it. 

The result was that wFen harvest-time 
came there was no corn. This grieved 
Three-Prett^'-Faces-Under-One-tlood, and 
one springtime she prayed to the Trinity 
that she might be deprived of her sweet 
scent so that nobody would destroy the 
growing wheat for her sake. Her prayer 
was granted, and from that time the pansy 
has been called Trinity Herb by the little 
French country maids. 

THE ROSE 

In the days of the ancient gods there 
* lived in the Greek town of Corinth a 
lady whose name was Rhodanthe. She was 
very beautiful, and her house was con- 
stantly besieged by kings and lords who 
were eager to win her love. 

In order to escape from her lovers 
Rhodanthe fled for refuge into the temple 
of the goddess of purity, Artemis. But her 
lovers followed her, and the people of 
Corinth helped them to break open the 
gates of the sacred temple. 

Artemis was angered by the outrage. 
She changed Rhodanthe into a red rose, 
and this lower is still coloured with the 
blush wEich spread over Rhodanthe's 
lovely face when she was exposed to the 
gaze of her lovers. The breakers of the 
temple were changed into the thorns which 
now guard the beauty of Rhodanthe. 
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THE YOUTH OF HEREWARD THE WAKE 


I ET those who would read of the defence Hereward did not like the loss of his 
of Ely and the yielding to King country freedom, or his father’s harsh- 
William turn to history books or Charles ness, for the courtier rode the high- 
Kingsley's novel. We tell here not the spirited boy \vith a very heavy hand on the 
valorous tale of the hero's manhood, but rein. Nor did he like the king's Norman 
those stories about his youth which the favourites and the priests who swarmed 
Saxon ]peasants loved to recount on a about him. ‘ 

winter's evening. Hereward did not scruple to speak his 

Hereward was a strapping boy, extra- thoughts and to play the roughest tricks 
ordinarity strong, and with a fine bearing, on these people. His doings became a 
He had flaxen hair ; one of his eyes was scandal, and one day the earl appeared 
blue and the other grey. He was rough, before the king in a great rage, asking 
good-hearted, and mischievous. He found for a writ of outlawry againsf his son. 


STORIES 



With this seemingly absurd threat the upon Hereward, and flung him into prison, 
boy shook the dust of Mercia from his He was to die on the morrow, 
feet. One man went with him, Martin At night the princess came and released 
Lightfoot, who left the earl’s service to him. Sir," she said, “ you have delivered 
follow the outlawed son. me once. If you will serve me further 

Hereward sailed to Whitby and sought go to my betrothed, Sigtryg, and bid him 
out his godfather, Gilbert of Ghent, whose come for me quickly, since my father is 
castle was a kind of college for young men determined against this alliance, which 
who wished to be knights. There were he once blessed." 

several Normans and Flemings there, but Hereward had to go warily, to hide, to 
Hereward surpassed them all in every make bold rushes, but at length he reached 
manly exercise, for which they did not Waterford. Sigtryg was astounded at the 
love him, news, and he immediately provisioned a 

In the castle courtyard a large white ship for the voyage. When they reached 
bear was kept, chained and caged. It Cornwall he sent forty of his men on ahead 
resembled Gilbert’s crest, and rumour with gifts and peaceful messages. They 
said that it was his kinsman. It was did not return. 

feared, and called the Fairy Bear. Then Hereward stained his face, and 

One day, when Hereward returned from put on rags, and went to Alef’s palace as 
hunting, he found no one to open the ^ harper. He found the place in a bustle 
courtyard door to him, but he burst the <^f preparation and excitement, for the 
latch and came in. Then he saw a dread- princess was to wed the Cornish chieftam 
ful thing. In the midst of the courtyard Haco on the morrow, 
was the bear, its broken chain dangling Hereward played and sang so well at 
from its neck. The only other creature the feast that the bridegroom offered him 
there was a little girl, who beat against any boon he chose. The harper asked for 
a closed door, beseeching those within to a cup of wine from the hands of the 
open for mercy’s sake., princess. As the pale damsel received it 

The bear began to run towwd her. she saw at the bottom a ring she had 

Hereward slipped between, and then Sigtryg. ^ ^ 

dodged the creature’s charge at himself. That night, as the stranger slept with 
By now the boy had had time to unfasten the servants on the straw in the hall, an 
his short axe, and he brought it down old woman came and led him to the 
on the bear’s skull with such force that princess. She had been cheered by the 
the beast fell dead. sight of the ring, but she did not know that 

Then, calling in Martin, he propped the Sigtryg was at hand. She had heard of 
carcase up by the door, and bade the little forty pnsoners who were to be blinded 
girl call to the castle folk to come out, tomorrow after the bridal, but she did 
for all was safe. uot know whose messengers they w^ere. 

The door was opened, but when the Her joy at hearing that deliverance was 
precious gallants within saw the monster at hand was so great that she could hardly 
they screamed and fled, trampling on speak to tell Hereward which way the 
one another in their panic. wedding procession would go. 

Now. for fear lest Gilbert should seek Next day they set off, bride and bride- 
vengeance for the bear’s deaths Hereward groom, pages and courtiers, with the 
went to Cornwall, to the court of King forty prisoners, who thought they were 
Alef. This monarch’s daughter was be- looking their last on the green earth. But 
trothed to a young Danish prince who had as the party entered a narrow gorge an 
conquered Waterford, in Ireland. But ambush burst out upon them. Most of 
by-and-by Alef thought it would be more the Comishmen fled, and it was an easy 
profitable to wed her to an ugly giant task to free the princess and the Danes, 
who ruled a Pictish clan. Before Alef could come up they were on 

From the day that this announcement board, and had set sail for Waterford, 
was made Hereward saW the princess grow Sigtryg begged Hereward to stay at 
more and more white and wretched. His his court for ever, but that hero was rest- 
heart was moved to pity. He found a less, and, after all, he loved his Saxon 
chance to quarrel with the giant, who kinsfolk. He returned, and began that 
challenged him to a duel. The monster long struggle with the Norman invaders 
was sJain, but Piets and Comishmen set about which we read in the history books. 
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THE GEESE THAT KEPT GUARD OVER ROME 


D ome was besieged; A new and terrible beside his sword ^near the Temple of Juno, 
“ enemy had swooped down upon that a strange sound striking across his 
her: These people came from the North, troubled dreams woke him suddenly, and 
They were tall and fierce, wdth piercing made him grasp his sword and get upon 
blue eyes and flowing locks of glistening his feet 

gold. They were called Gauls. He recognised the noise at once. It was 

Fierce battles were fought in the city, the hissing of the sacred geese. What 
and the legions of Rome found themselves could have roused those birds ? 
driven back again and again. The Gauls The noise increased ; it became a tumult 
were not only strong — they were fearless, of alarm and panic ; the whole flock was 
They rushed ”on the Romans with terrible filling the night with its frightened cry. 
shouts, and tore their ranks in sunder. Manlius ran to the walls of the fortress 

At last the poor Romans were forced to and looked down. He came face to face 
retire to their last fortress, called the with a Gaul 1 

Capitol. They were safe here, for who The leader of the Gauls had led his men 
would dream of climbing up the steep rock up the cliff in a night attack, and he 
to force the mighty w^alls of the Capitol ? was just about to pull himself over the 
But sad and dreadful was it for the Roman wail when Manlius appeared. In an 
soldiers, though they were safe, to look instant Manlius seized the straining wrists 
over the w^alls of their fortress and watch of the Gaul, and, wrenching the fingers 
the savage Gauls burning their homes and free of the parapet, hurled the enemy 
carrying off all their precious things. clown the hill. 

The Romans began to be dreaclfully Louder and louder grew the night 
hungry. Many a time they must have clamour of the geese. Romans started 
looked at the sacred geese which lived in from their sleep, and, picking up their 
the Temple of Juno and thought it would anus, hurried to see what it could be. 
be no crime to kill and eat them. But the They found Manlius defending the walls, 
geese were sacred birds to the Romans. With a shout of victory they rushed to his 
To kill them would be sacrilege. rescue, and in a few minutes all the 

Now, it chanced one night, as a brave garrison was I'oused and the Gauls were 
young Roman named Manlius lay sleeping beaten back and utterly routed. 

A French translation of this story appears on another page. See Index. 

THE RING OF GREAT STONES 

G n a barren plain, three miles from a river, But, if a man takes it, the gold and jewels 
there stands a ring of huge stones, will turn to dust by dawn unless he gives 
Perhaps they were once part of a Druid a human life in exchange.'' 
temple. Perhaps they were set up in the The sorcerer immediately began to think 
days of giants. Some folk are afraid to whose life he could give the stones in ex- 
go near them at dusk, but there was once change for their treasure. As John, the 
a boy to whom they were good friends. shepherd boy, had no parents and was very 
His name was John, and he kept his poor he seemed the safest victim to be 
flocks on the plain. The stones gave him found. First binding the boy to secrecy, 
the only shelter to be found. In the long, the sorcerer told him how the stones would 
lonely &a.ys they almost became com* go to drink and leave the treasures un- 
panions. He invented names for the mon- guarded ; but he did not say that the 
sters, and knew them all apart. stones demanded a human life from the 

In his village there lived a sorcerer who thief. He told the boy to meet him by 
understood the language of animals. One the stones at midnight, 
day he heard two "birds gossiping in the At first John was very grateful to the 
rose bush under his window. sorcerer for this chance of making his 

“ Do you know," said one, “ what will fortune. But, as he leaned against a stone 
happen this Midsummer's Eve ? The called Mighty, he began to think it was a 
great stones will rise out of the earth at treacherous thing to steal the stones' 
midnight, and rush down to the river to treasure while they slaked their thirst, 
drink. Then they must return and thirst He determined not to do it. 
for another hundred years. That's not Then the brambles rustled, and there 
all. In the pits where they stood great peered out a queer child, with furry ears 
heaps of treasure will be left revealed, and bright black eyes. He said: ‘'You 
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STORIES 


are quite right, John! But the stones Very soon, it seemed, he heard the rumbl'e 
love you, and gladly give you leave to of thunder sweeping toward him, and 
take some of their wealth. Only you must hammer blows, as of mountains clashing 
cut a long trah of honeysuckle from the together. The stones were returning. ^ 
bush by the ford and lay it by this stone. Now John realised that the steep sides 
You shall only take treasure from the pit of the pit were as hard and slippery as iron, 
where this same stone was standing. Tell It was impossible to get out. He could 
no one what you have just heard.'' hear the sorcerer shrieking from another 

With a light heart the boy hastened to pit. They would both be killed, 

do as he was told. Then, in a flash of lightning, he saw the 

That night, a little before the appointed furry-eared boy standing on the rim of 
time, he went across the plain. Already the pit lowering the trail of honeysuckle 
the sorcerer cowered in the bushes. At down to him. John grasped it, and was 
midnight a cloud veiled the sky. A wailing hauled to the tipper ground by the fairy 
wind sprang up. The earth shuddered and rope; He had barely time to leap aside 
heaved. There was a clap of thunder, and before the stones sank into their place 
the great stones rose out of the earth and with sullen groans. Then there fell upon 

rushed across the plain. them the silence of a hundred years. 

John hurried to the pit where the trail of The sorcerer w^as never seen again, but 
honeysuckle lay. It was deep, but he saw no one in the village mourned for him. 
something glittering below. He leaped As for the youth, though he became a 
down. The sorcerer had brought seven w'ealthy landowner and kept sheep on the 
sacks, but John was content to fill his plain no more, he often came and sat in 

pockets with jewels worth a king's ransom, the shadow of the stones, for, even before 

He was dazzled by what he saw ; the pit they enriched him, he had possessed one 

was glowing with the gems' own radiance, great treasure of his own— a grateful heart, 

STORIES TOLD BY THE BUDDHA 

THE OTTERS AND THE JACKAL "I can’t help that,” said the jackal. 

A s two otters were standing together on “ 'V^'hen you call in a lawyer you must pay 
^ the banks of the Ganges a great fish his fee. If you wanted the fish you should^ 
came swimming through the water. One have settled the matter yourselves.’h 
of the otters seized it by the tail. But Never go to law if you can avoid it. 
the fish was so strong that he could not THE MONKEY AND THE PEAS 

land it by himself. 'The King of Benares, who was already 

Help me ! " he cried, This fish is > very powerful, resolved to make 
too strong for me. It will get away." war on a barren country in which only 

The second otter came to the rescue, a few poor people dwelt, 

and they managed to kill the fish and land But on the way he saw an amusing 
it. Then they began to quarrel as to sight. Some horsemen had boiled peas 
which should have it. for their horses, and a monkey jumped 

"It's my fish," said the first otter, down from a tree, seized a handful of peas, 
"I caught it!" climbed up again, and began to eat. 

" No, you didn't," said the other. " If One pea, however, rolled out of his hand 
I hadn't come it would have got away, and tumbled to the ground. The silly 
It belongs to me." “■ monkey looked at it greedily, and then, 

A jackal came up to see what the two letting all the other peas fall, he climbed 

otters were quaiTelling about, and they down the tree and hunted for the one that 

asked him to decide the case. The jackal had first dropped. But a man ran after 

cut ofl the fish's head, and then its tail, him, and he had to leave all the peas; 

and said : " In my opinion the spoil and he climbed up the tree again, looking as 

ought to be divided equally, as both of glum as a man who had lost a kingdom, 
you are equally entitled to it." " There 3^^011 see," said the king's 

Thereupon he gave one otter the head minister, " what comes of losing much to 
and the other the tail, and ran off with the gain a little." 

middle part. , ^ The king thereupon discharged his 

"Stop! Stop! " exclaimed the otters, army and returned to Benares. 

" You Ve taken the only part of the fish Take care that in your anxiety to grasp 
that is worth eating! " more you Ao not lose what you already have, 
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The PainteU Fro! 


THE WONDERFUL AMPHIBIANS 


LJere is a new version of Beauty and tions we pass in an hour to this, from the 
^ ^ the Beast, with a difference. contemplation of rax'e and perfect beauty 

We pass days of wonder and delight in to this astounding Babel of the Beast, 
the sunny Riviera, enchanted by a winter For all its historical background the 

climate like that of Africa just across the Riviera is as modern as Bond Street, but 

sea, and we delight in the work of man s this stunning uproar which nightly in- 
hands, his great mountain roads, his vades it is as old as tlie land-life of the 
splendid palaces, his galleries of art, and Earth. The voice of the frog and the toad 
the glorious music his genius produces. and their kind wore the first of all the 
. Night comes, and all evidence of man’s voices heard in the world, 
work fades as the stars and the Moon, more We have come to the last of the land 
lustrous than the iintra veiled imagination creatures that possess backbones, and 

can conceive, light the Mediterranean with they have brought us to the water's edge, 

a silver radiance as incredible as the blue of We have traced life back to the margin it 
the daylight hours. crossed when it ceased to breathe water 

But there is no silence in this mysterious and took to breathing air, when it quitted 
night, for from every hillside, from every the seas and lakes and rivers, came ashore, 
valley, from every hidden garden, breaks and claimed a kingdom in the sun. 
out the strangest chorus that ears have All the land vertebrates sprang from 

ever heard. Harsh, dinning, repellent, it those old adventurers which performed 

fills the air with a roar which suggests a the slow miracle of exchanging one element 
city of sawmills, or hoarse goats bkatiirg for another. The first ashore were born in 
ten thousand to a chorus. the water ; they made a journey short in 

Something mad and inharmonious in distance but incalculable in consequence. 
Nature seems to have become suddenly They passed from the use of oxygen in 

vocal. The uproar is indescribable to water to oxygen free in the air, and they 

those who have not heard it, and the ex- gradually converted gills into the me- 
planation is as surprising as the cause. chanism of true air-breathers. 

It is the voice of a multitude of frogs, They gave rise to the birds and reptiles, 
croaking their uncouth serenades. From . creatures entirely of the land and air ; and 
all the art and splendour of man's crea- from reptiles came mammals, including 

PREHISTORIC LIFE • MAMMALS * BIRDS ' REPTILES • FISHES • INSECTS 
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ANIMAL LIFE 


skin of the 


Amphibia causes them to be detested by 
people of sensitive touch, and the entire 
Order is regarded with disdain except by 
the friendly student of Nature. Possibly a 
toad or a frog, if it could think, and knew 
its tremendous history, would return the 
contemptuous feeling* for what upstarts 
we are in comparison with a newt or a 
salamander, or even the toad ! 

They are the true aristocrats of the 
Earth, so far as age can confer distinction. 
They were the Columbuses who discovered 
the dry land of the Earth. The world and 
its fullness were theirs before even the 
reptiles rose and conquered. 

And these marvellous creatures re-live 
their wondrous history before our eyes, 
presenting to us a life-story as astonishing 
as anything imagined in fiction. Who, if 
he did not know the strange secret, could 
answer this conundrum : 




OP THE STRANGEST CHAPTERS 
i THE STORY OF LIVINQ THINGS 


no fins, and no mouth, living on the 
capital with which he entered the world, 
the unexhausted supplies of yolk from the 
egg. Two or three days see the absorp- 
tion of what remains of this, and the 
formation of a mouth, rather of the lam- 
prey type, with horny jaws and lips, in- 
tended only for sucking. Thus armed, the 
tadpoles suck up nutriment from vegeta^ 
tion, from flesh, from anything that can be 
transferred from the water into the hungry 
stomach of this little feeder in the deeps. 


-HE IVIARVELLCUS CHANGE THAT TAKES 


PLACE IN A FEW WEEKS 


.at is it which first lives in water and 
IS in air, next lives in air and drowns 
ter, then buries itself at the bottom 
ter and breathes nothing ? 

xt is, in a sentence, the life-story of the 
mniinon to Great Britain. 


Amazing changes soon follow. Internal 
organs appear in the body. The outer gills 
fade away and new ones develop internally, 
and these two finally become one, only the 
left remaining operative. That is to say, 
the water taken in through the mouth is 
squeezed out through this opening, sur- 
rendering its oxygen in the process. 

Two limbs bud out towards the rear, 
but they are not yet needed for progress, 
the rudder-like tail serving to propel our 
little friend about his business. Seven, 
eight, nine weeks pass, great alterations 
taking place slowly all the time. The 
tadpole becomes less and less able to 


exist on the fluid oxygen of his native 


imonplace though it be, this emer- 
of the frog from the water stands as 
pter of Evolution unexcelled in in- 
and wonder. First the egg, scores 
.dreds laid together, in a mass by the 
Liid in strings by the toad. 

egg is contained in a protecting 
e which takes up water when the 
laid and swells almost to the size of 
, In it is a considerable mass of 
nd the minute life-germ from which 
1 mystery is to appear. The greater 
f the yolk sinks to the underside of 
wum. The upper part is darkly 
ed, a perfect example of design in 
s, for this colouring of the exposed 
lelps to keep in heat from the at- 
.ere and so warm the germ into life, 
died — after perhaps ten days — the 
landsman is little more than a fish, 
queer fish, too, with external gOls, 


medium, and like a fish in overcrowded 
waters, he comes more and more to the 
surface to take gulps of air. Lungs form 
before the gills have quite ceased to 
function, and Tommy Tadpole can breathe 
either water or air. The front legs appear 
and are thrust out of the openings which 
the gills first occupied. 

Then comes the greatest transformation 
of ail. The land begins to call, with 
promise of unknown realms to explore. 
In this serious crisis the tadpole ceases to 
feed, so that his jaws may undergo a 
new revolution. 


^ But there is a storehouse of nutriment 
in his big, fat tail, and as we watch we 
see day by day that this organ diminishes. 
The tadpole is living on it. 


-HE DANGER THAT LIES IN 
THE TAIL OF A FROG 


At last the whole sldn splits, the jaws 
drop off, and lo, in a twinkling, the 
tadpole has gone and a tailed frog appears, 
a$^ big as a button. The remnants of the 
tail are there, and must be absorbed, then 
the little frog is perfect. 

There is now great peril in the tail. 
In climbing from the water to the land. 








CREATURES OF LAND AND W ATER 


the common ENGLISH FROG 


THE BULL-FROG 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN GIANT TOAD WITH A 
COMMON TOAD ON ITS BACK 


THE GIANT 
TREE-TOAD 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN BULL-FROG 


THE BLADDER FROG 
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little froggie has to pass over parched 
stretches of bank, and repeatedly one has 
found that the moist tail, adhering to the 
surface, has sealed down its dittle owner, 
and fixed it there to die, dried up in the 
pitiless sunshine. " Therefore, whereas a 
great tail may carry a tadpole to richer 
store of food in the water than a small- 
. tailed tadpole can win, a baby frog which 
comes out of the water with too much 
tail left, may never gain freedom ashore; 

All these astonishing events are covered 
by the three months in which spring passes 
and summer summons all life into teeming 
activity L and from that hour the frog, so 
conspicuous and frisky as a careless creature 
of the pond, seems to follow the advice of 
a saint and love to be unknown.’' It 
hides by day in damp places, and splashes 
for safety into rushy waters when pressed. 

But it can no longer live in the water. 
Its food— insects, worms, and slugs — are 
on land, and the frog must now have 
abundant air to breathe. 

But when autumn surrenders its place 
to winter, our cold-blooded little friend 
must betake himself again to his cradle. 
He plunges into the water; dives down 
into the mud at the bottom, falls asleep 
and rests there, the living image of a 
drowned frog. But he bob^s up serenely 
in’ the spring, and the water seems to boil 
with his activity and ardour. 

T he DtFFERENCE BETWEEN A JUIVIPIINQ 
FROG AND A CRAWLING TOAD 

That is the life-story of the common 
British frog, and of the edible frog, his 
nearest cousin, long a food for human 
beings on the Continent. The toad, a 
tremendously long-lived animal, takes 
longer to reach maturity ; there are some 
which require three y^ears to pass from 
the larval stage to the perfect. But if 
frog tadpoles are starved in foodless 
waters, they may have to wait for a 
second summer before they can make the 
great transition. 

Frogs and toads are grouped together, 
of course, for there is much in common 
between them, yet there are notable 
differences. The toad is shorter of limb 
■' than the. frog, and, instead of leaping, he 
./ crawls,. And whereas the frog must keep 
; in moist environment or dry up like a 
cut flower, the toad is formed so that he 
'em carry sufficient moisture within his 
■; skin to enable him to live for great periods 
while he is apparently fasting. 


This thought leads to the legends run- 
ning through literature and through the 
grown-up newspapers concerning toads 
having survived alive sealed up in rocks 
and coal for ages. There is not a word of 
truth in these reports. The Children's 
Newspaper has frequently shown how false 
they are, though the explanation is simple. 
Toads may have been in rocks a few 
months, possibly years, but if so they 
have crawled there when tiny, have lived 
on insects which have crept into their 
retreats, and have grown too fat to 
escape from their prison. 

T he TADPOLE WHICH NEVER COMES 
INTO THE WORLD 

In tracing the development of the frog 
and the toad we might suppose that the ^ ^ 
whole story had been told ; but it 
There are multitudes of species^ and 
multitudes of methods employed to get 
over their cradle d^iys. 

Ours are but midget frogs and toads 
compared to some. South America has a 
toad over eight inches long, and weighing 
over five pounds; but Africa has one an 
inch and a half larger than that, a toad 
which eats several mice and simfiar 
creatures at a single .nieal. The American 
bull-frog is also a monster. 

At the other end of the scale is a dwarf 
xArgentine toad only an inch long, .which 
pipes and twitters in the love season, like 
an English greenfinch. Moisture is needed 
for the eggs or young of this Order, 
and the nest may be in a. tree trunk; 
in leaves drawn together the cmi- 
ning of the parents, or in the hollows 
of rocks such as those sought by a frog 
of the Solomon Islands, the thought of 
which brings us to a distinction of an 
unexpected character. There is no tad- 
pole stage for this frog. The tadpole 
never comes into the world. It passes 
through all its evolutionary changes in 
the egg, and comes forth a tmy frog quite 
ready to face the world. 

H ow FATHER FROG LOOKS AFTER THE 
EGGS UNTIL THE TADPOLES COME 

Now that is not unique, for a greater 
wonder still remains to be cited. One of 
the male frogs takes the eggs as they are 
laid in strings by the female, wraps 
them about his hind legs, and carries 
them^ about with him till they hatch. 

He hides by day in some moist hollow in 
the bank of a pond, and only when his 
little ones emerge as tadpoles does he go 
into the water* 
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Stranger still is the nursery habit of the 
Surinam toad. The mother toad lays her 
eggs in the water, and then the fatherly 
male takes the eggs up in his fore-paws, 
aud places them on the back of his 
At this season the skin on the back of the 
female is abnormally thick _and soft, and 
the eggs are retained by it like magic, 

and then quickly overgrown. Each egg 

has its own little Cell on the back of the 
living incubator. The eggs may nurnber 
from 6 o to 120, and there they lie for three 
months. In that time all the necessary 
stages are passed through, and the mother 
bears about a whole population of little 
toads with her. 

T he DAINTY UITTLE CRADLE UP 
AMONO THE TREE-TOPS 

Then there is the dainty cradle of certain 
tree-frogs. Here the parents hold together 
the edges of leaves, or double one large 
leaf into a cup, and in such receptacle the 
mother lays her eggs, the glutinous 
nature of which serves to hold the side ot 
the leaf-cradle in position. But a tadpole 
comes forth from this cradle in the tree. 


and tail, like an insect of limited oppor- 

tunitiesfor the breath of life. 

In the case of the frogs which have 
taken to trees there has been some develop- 
ment to fit the frog for its life, notably 
little sucker discs on the toes to giye it a 
grip of the smooth surface of the leaves. 
But they also possess in greater measure 
than any other species the power rapidly 
to alter their colour. In changing their 
hue to match the general tint around them 
they almost rival the chameleon. Another 
admirable adaptation is their power to sit 
in the scorching sun without harm. 

This would mean death to a tsober 
Briton of the frog tribe, but not so m the 
case of the tree-frog. The moisture stored 
within his neat little hide slowly escapes 
by the pores, and in evaporating it leaves 
the tree-frog as cool as a cucumber and 
master of his temperature. 

Granting the ferocity of the big frogs, the 
Order is highly estimable. They all eat 
insects harmful to us, and every garden 
should have its toads and frogs. 

■THE SALAIVIANDER THAT IS OFTEN 
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THE WONDERFUL AMPHIBIANS 


together by the hind legs of the mother, 
and held in position stickiness of 

the egg* Ali are carnivorous, and eat 
tiny worms, small slugs, and other enemies 
of our crops. 

Other species of salamanders claim 
attention, such as the spectacled newt, 
so-called from the curious appearance of 
its head and eyes ; it is found in Italy and 
Sardinia. But we must turn to the 
Axolotl, which has become the most 
famous of amphibia. 


It is a fully-equipped small edition of the 
Alpine salamander which eventually comes 
forth, the enthe tadpole stage having been 
passed through before the little one quits 
the shelter of its mother’s body ; a small 
salamander ready to breathe air at once and 
to go about its business snapping up beetles 
and what not. 

The familiar newts come next to these 
Alpine salamanders. They are all much 
more aquatic, however, and their ability 
to make the best of two worlds has resulted 
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THE SPOTTED SALAMANDER THE COMMON NEWT 

in their spreading over a much wider It is a native of M 
surface of the Earth than is the case with of North America, 
the more specialised ones. Everybody abundant with food, 
knows the newt, for there is hardly a pond ease, a tadpole with ■ 
or ditch without these agile creatures, to take the plunge^ 
Their tadpole stage is in the water, but born a tadpole, it li- 
afterwards they come ashore, hide among becomes the parent 
green moisture, and return to their pond without growing up. 
only for the winter or to lay their eggs. j.^. elsew 

The male British newt carries on his back Mexican area the a; 
a handsome fin-like crest, speciaUy pro- well-known .salamam 
minent in the breeding season. but Mexican water: 

In most respects newts are alike in dry inhospitable re^ 
habit. Their eggs are attached singly to blystoma might pei 
water plants, the leaves being folded and moisture, so an 
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It is found, however, that where con- 
ditions are against it in the water, if food 
fails, then the axolotl changes witli alacrity 
and becomes a true salamander. It has 

done so i:ii our own Zoo. 

Another wav to effect this wonder is to 
place small, quantities of extract of thyroid 
gland in the tank of the axolotl. That 
brings about its rapid conversion. It 
does the same with frog tadpoles, rushing 
the little tadpole in haste through its 
cycle and turning it into a frog— not of 
normal size, but one no bigger than a fly ! 

T he QIAWT SAtArWANDER GROWING TILL 
IT IS NEARLY FOUR FEET LONQ 

There are many other interesting sala- 
manders, some of which, dwelling in caves 
and deep wells, retain their gills and 
tadpole condition throughout life. There 
is a true giant of salamanders, native of 
China and Japan, nearly four feet long 
and heavy in build. Another is remark- 
able for having but three toes to each foot ; 
and another, in the Mississippi country, 
retains gills with its lungs, and apparently 
lives on fish as well as wmrms and other 


as well as their eyes. They are worm- 
like in their habit oi burrowing in moist, 
soft soil. There the mother lays her 
eggs and coils herself round them till 
tliey hatch. The tadpoles remain in the 
substance of the mass of egg till they 
have shed their gills, when they sally 
forth to the water and complete their 
larval growth. 

A great variety of these curious creatures 
is spread over "parts of Africa, tropical 
Asia, and South America (there are 
fourteen genera in all), and this wide 
distribution of a helpless, untravelling 
group is clear evidence of the former con- 
nection of Africa and South America. 
That fact alone tells a tale of ancient days, 
and we leave the amphibia with it. 

With the amphibia we say farewell to 
all the backboned life ashore. Even this 
last and lowest order we And replete with 
variety in form, habit, surroundings, a 
series of masterpieces, A philosopher once 
burst into' ^tears in the belief that, the 
notes of tfie musical scale being so few, 
all possible combinations had been ex- 
hausted. and no other compositions like 
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THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


quick survey of the world's history with aspirations gentle and even lofty, 
^ must have suggested to every how can this curse continue to exist ? 
thoughtful reader that something has ai~ It has been incessant in its repetition, till 
ways been wanting in the world to prevent it takes the appearance of an appalling 
that destruction of masses of men by custom, with so strong a hold on nations 
masses of men which has the name of that it seems to many minds as if it must for 
War, the most stupid and cruel relic of ever be. The question of how it can be 
barbarism still left on the Earth. ended must rise to the minds of all who 

Not a century has passed in .which survey the cqurse of history with a fair 
intelligent nations, whose reasonable pur- mind and a feeling heart, 
pose in the world is mutual helpfulness, The problem has seemed on the way to a 
have not fallen on each other with fury, solution again and again, but no .solution 
and, after destroying tens of thousands has been reached. It seemed on the way 
or hundreds of thousands, or even millions when the Roman Empire was firmly 
of lives, subsiding into a precarious peace, founded. There came a moment of uni- 
exhausted, impoverished, and physically versal peace under the wide-spreading 
broken, with ruin scarring the Earth wher- power of Augustus Caesar when 

ever war has been. No war or battle’s sound 

No one can point to war as a promoter Was beard the world around, 

of the welfare of mankind. Waste in life. That was a strange feature of the hour 
in wealth, and in happiness, is its one in- when Jesus was born, 
evitable result. And yet, from the incite- But the power of the Roman Empire 
ments of ambition, jealousy, greed, and could not sustain that gracious peace, 
perverse customs which survive from man’s The heart of the world was not at rest, 
primitive state of savagery, war has gone Rome, after all, was but a fragment of man- 
on, always leaving behind it the germs of kind, a smaller fragment than she thought 
another war, as epidemic diseases leave she was. Around her, in the dimness 
their germs, here and there, to cause in the beyond her vision, were many warlike 
future more suffering and death. races still in love with war, and a single 

As man is intelligent, generally kind, conqueror could not keep the world at 
and in many instances a noble creature, peace. Rome’s enemies surrounded her 

MIGHTY EPOCHS OF THE WORLD & MAN’S WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 
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as she weakened in her noble virtues, and, 
as she had conquered by war, she fell by 
war. No universal empire was strong 
enough to stand by its own might. . 

Once in history the Christian Church, 
which took the place of the Koman Empire, 
had a dream of a universal influence that 
would calm men's passions, control the 
ambitions of kings and of races, and wave 
over all mankind the wand of peace. 
But it was not to be. The Church itself 
began to trust to the hand of Might. 
Organised religion, instead of carrying on 
the gentle spirit of Jesus, fell apart into 
flerce-liearted di\dsions, and war in its 
worst forms arose under the banners of 
rival faiths. Neither a universal King- 
dom of Earth, nor a universal Kingdom 
of Heaven could stand compact behind a 
hedge of defensive swords. That was not 
the way of Peace. 

But has the experience of the ages brought 
to light a surer way ? If it has, now is the 
time, surely, when that way may be re- 
vealed ; now when war in its most awful 
and cruel and wasteful form is fresh in 
memory, and the nations of the Earth 
are mourning twcnt^^ million dead. 

T he long, long trail that led 

TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The reply is that the Great War of our 
time, up to which all history had been 
leading men in blindness, does seem to have 
opened many eyes to the folly and madness 
and sin of those methods of government 
which have made the centres of civilisa- 
tion a blood-stained shambles. The heart 
of mankind feels that the age-long disgrace 
of swift and cruel war, leading through 
misery to no good end, must be grappled 
with by the universal conscience and 
mind of men, and a way has been found by 
which the blind and insensate butchery 
of war may be controlled. By devious 
paths of sufiering the nations have come 
to a vantage-ground of reasonable hope. 
They are being drawn together in calmness 
of mind to a common meeting-place of 
reconciliation and mutual understanding. 
The meeting place is at the table of the 
League of Nations in Geneva. The aim 
of the League is universal justice, leading 
in the end to universal peace. 

Never before has there been such an 
organised attempt to solve the fateful 
problem of war. , Always before, when 
nations have met in consultation to 
arrange their future, there has been a 
balancing of one group of nations against 


the other group, and war has been lurking 
in the background as a dreaded proba- 
bility, often as annltimaxe certainty. But 
with the League of Nations wards recog- 
nised as th'e enemy of all, to be opposed by 
all for the good of all. 

Diplomacy has been regarded as a game 
played by experts to secure the greatest 
possible advantage for each country tak- 
ing part in it. But the League of Nations 
is based on an entirely different assump- 
tion. It renounces selfish advantage for 
every member of the League. Through it 
more than fifty nations pledge themselves 
to form a great body of world opinion that 
shall seek only to. ensure justice between 
nation and nation, so that fewer and fewer 
dangers of strife may remain, and war may 
at last be excluded from the civilised 
world, as the monstrosity it really is. 

T he enemies of progress who object 

TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Who can object to such a League ? 
Of course, there are objectors. Power- 
ful nations, blinded by their own selfish- 
ness, are enemies of it. Men who have no 
belief in progress, no-faith in humanity, say 
that what has been will be, though there 
are a hundred cast-oif evils to prove the 
hollow falseness of their theories. Those 
who live by war, and are benumbed by its 
customs are always enemies to the cause 
of peace. Many are blinded by the 
glamour of war, and the heroism it evokes, 
or are puzzled by the fact that soldiers have 
often been men of truly noble character, 
upholding lofty causes, and rightly regard- 
ing war in some circumstances as a terrible 
duty. Then there is the vast multitude 
of thoughtless people who expect the 
greatest reforms to be completed at once, 
and indulge in cynical scorn if difiiculties or 
checks arise, as arise they must when any 
great aim is pursued. Yes, the League 
of Nations will be opposed not only by 
lovers of old custom — even the custom 
of war — but by unbelievers in progress 
and by detractors of anything ideal. 

F ifty countries with faith in the 

FUTURE OF THE WORLD 

But the great compelling idea of the 
League has behind it the instinctive human- 
ity of practically every nation in the world, 
and the enthusiastic support of all who 
come into close touch with its work. 

“ With its secretarial staff housed at 
Geneva, where its meetings are held, the 
League represents more than fifty countries, 
whose representatives meet at least once a 



















THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 

year as an Assembly. A Council of ten tlie distribution of Mandates for the government 
members is formed ; at present four are of outlying parts of the world not yet capable 
from Great Britain; France, Italy, and of self-government 1 

Japan, and six from other countries ,, . . > t. x . o. -u*. 

plprfprl hv fhf> Aq<;pmh1v Thp Tminpil Stopping of hostilities between Serbia and 
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THE CAMERA IN THE OCEAN BED 


A DIVER WITH A WATERPROOF CAMERA TAKING A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DAMAGED HULL 
OF A SUNKEN SHIP WITH THE HELP OF ELECTRIC LIGHT 
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Silver bromick crystals in different stages of sensitiveness to light. Sec page 4753 

THE CAMERA AND HOW IT WORKS 


]\yfoST of US have taken a photograph 
at some time or other. We have 
probably put a roll of film into a camera, 
made half a dozen exposures, and sent the 
films away to a chemist, who sent back to 
us a delightful set of black and white pic- 
tures^ and perhaps some failures. 

But how few of those udio make photo- 
graphs in this simple way realise that 
many of the world's greatest chemists 
and physicists have spent years in trying 
to solve the mystery of the camera ! A 
photographer sees a pretty scene, focusses 
his camera on it, and clicks the shutter. 
A wonderful thing has happened. An 
impression of the scene has been recoixled, 
perhaps in the hundredth part of a second, 
on the sensitive film, from which any 
number of prints can be made porlra^dng 
faithfully in every detail the picture that 
was photographed. The camera is a 
modern miracle, known and used by us 
all, yet not one person in a thousand ever 
gives a thought as to how it is all done. 

In the early part of last century two 
Frenchmen .were at work on the same 
problem ; they had each conceived the 
idea of fixing permanently the little image 
formed by light in an apparatus they had 
devised. These men were Joseph Nic^phore 
Niepce and Louis Jacques Maiid^ Daguerre. 


They joined forces and worked for some 
time together, until the death of Niepce in 
1833. Eventually Daguerre succeeded in 
producing photographs on a polished plate 
of silver by a laborious chemical process, 
and his wonderful discovery was rewarded 
by the gift of an annuity from the French 
Government. Several other workers, in- 
cluding Fox Talbot and Sir John Herschd 
in England, did much to make jdiotography 
a practical success. 

Today 'we can record a picture in a 
twenty-thousandth part of a second, so 
marvellously sensitive to light is the 
modern photographic plate. We can take 
transparent photographs in all the beauti- 
ful colours of Nature, and show' actual 
movement by means of the kinematograph. 

The most extraoi:dinary progress has 
been made, and photography has crept into 
our daily life to such an extent that we 
cannot pass a day without enjoying its 
benefits. The illustrations in every news- 
paper, book, and catalogue, are produced 
by the camera. Our knowdedge of science, 
of astronomy, of chemistry,G has been 
enormously aided by photography ; it is 
used in medicine and electricity for record- 
ing the movements of delicate instruments. 
Map-making and surveys are done today 
by the aid of the aeroplane camera. In 
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both science and industry the miracle of 
the photograph has become indispensable. 

What is it that happens in a camera ? , 
Weil, a camera is like a big eye, which 
can see everything within its range and 
has one power the human eye does not 
possess — the power to make a lasting 
picture of any scene. We can thus not only 
take photographs of our friends and our 
holiday scenes, but can make records of 
historic events and permanent pictures of 
famous people which can be preserved for 
all time. We can photograph things that 
move so fast that hitherto no human eye 
has seen them — as, for instance, a bullet 
leaving the muzzle of a gun, and , the ripple 
in the air made by its swift passage. 

T he new world opened up by 

THE EYE OF THE CAMERA 

The movements of an electron, travelling 
with incredible speed, have been depicted 
the camera, as has the process of 
transformation of one element into another. 
A new world has been revealed by this 
chemical eye which sees everything and 
caiimakc a faithful copy of it. 

The camera is a light-tight box, with 
a lens in front and at the back a sensitive 
him. The lens is the eye of the camera ; 
it collects the rays of light from the object 
before it and casts them in the form of a 
reversed image on the plate. 

All kinds of devices are present in the 
modern camera. The modern lens is in 
many cases quite a complicated thing. A 
simple lens has many drawbacks ; it will 
not throw the image of a building correctly 
on the plate, for instance. The straight 
lines of a high building would appear 
curved, the hnest details would be some- 
what blurred. In the case of a colour 
image the different colours \vouid not all 
appear equally distinct. Six or eight lenses 
are combined to correct these various 
faults, and if it is desired to improve the 
definition only a small central portion of 
the lens is used, the rest being shut off by 
what is called a diaphragm. 

T-HE WONDERFUL SHUTTERS THAT 
» ALLOW THE LIGHT TO PASS 

'By a remarkable piece of mechanical 
ingenuity the lens-maker has made it 
possible to alter the size of this hole or 
diaphragm, just as the iris of the eye opens 
and closes with varying strength of light. 
Most cameras are fitted with what is called 
an iris-diaphragm, with which the lens can 
be opened or closed by moving a lever. 


The lens throws an image of the scene 
in front of it on the sensitive film at the 
back of the camera, but as only a fraction 
of a second is necessary for the film to re- 
cord a picture there must be some means 
of opening and closing the lens rapidly ; or 
making the exposure, as we say. ' 

Here, again, wonderful ingenuity has 
been displayed, and all kinds of shutters 
have been invented which just allow the 
rays of light to pass through the lens on 
to the plate for the right time to record a 
picture. Many of us remember the days 
when the photographer in his studio 
would make the exposure by taking off a 
little leather cap from the lens for a few 
seconds and replacing it. Today we either 
press a little lever or squeeze a small rubber 
ball to set in motion the mechanical 
device which opens and closes the lens. 
Shutters are made to open and close so 
fast that the exposure can be as short as a 
thousandth of a second. They are made 
with great precision, and of such import- 
ance is it to make exactly the right 
exposure that a special department exists 
at the National Physical Laboratory for 
testing and timing photographic shutters. 

T he GREAT MIRACLE THAT HAPPENS 
IN THE LITTLE BLACK BOX 

During the brief time the image fails on 
the sensitive film a profound change takes 
place in the film. If we were to look at it 
we should not see the slightest change in 
its appearance, yet the invusibie change 
that has taken place is so great that on 
placing the film in a chemical solution a 
miniature image gradually appears on its 
surface, and the modern miracle Df re- 
cording a scene has been accomplished. 

To understand something of what 
happens when a photogi'aph is taken we 
must learn about the little world that 
exists in the creamy layer of sensitive 
material with which a plate or film is 
coated. This layer — which is itself usually 
called the film — consists of millions of tiny 
crystals composed of two elements, silver 
and bromine, chemically combined and 
known as silver bromide. The effect of the 
light is to loosen the hold the bromine has 
on the silver, with the result that the 
developing solution takes it entirely away 
and leaves a black form of silver behind in 
the film ; it is this which really constitutes 
the image. The tiny crystals of silver 
bromide are embedded in gelatine. They 
are almost all too small to be seen with 
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TAKING A SNAPSHOT PHOTOGRAPH ON THE SANDS 
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A POPULAR TYPE OF FOLDING HAND-CAMERA, THE BELLOWS BEING CUT AWAY TO 
SHOW THE IMAGE AS IT APPEARS ON THE FILM AT THE TIME OF EXPOSURE 












DEVELOPING AND PRINTING THE PICTURE 


A WELL-DEVELOPED NEGATIVE WITH THE 
BLACKS AND WHITES REVERSED 


DEVELOPING A STRIP OF EXPOSED ROLL-FILM 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE DARK-ROOM LAMP 
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INSERTING THE SENSITISED PAPER READY FOR 
THE PROCESS OF PRINTING BY DAYLIGHT 


FIXING THE IMAGE ON THE PRINT IN A BATH 
OF HYPO SOLUTION 
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THE FINISHED PRINT OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
MOUNTED AND READY FOR FRAMING 


WASHING THE PRINTS IN RUNNING WATER 
TO GET RID OF ALL TRACES OF HYPO 
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that the plate (the negative) can now be 

Blit the taking of^ a photograph is not 
finished when we get the negative picture 
on glass or on the film. The negative not 
only shows everything as dark which was 
light in the original picture, and every- 
thing as light wdiich was dark, but every- 
thing reversed in position 2.% well. We 
must take another photograph of the nega- 
tive. This is really what we do when we 
make a print. Everything then becomes 
yet again reversed, so that blacks in the 
negative become whites in the print, as 
they are whites in the original, and with 
this reversal of colours, or tones, we get 
the reversal of the picture, so that every-- 
thing in the print appears correct. 

T H^ RAPID PROCESS OF >REPAf1;ING 
FaiVlS FOR THE KINEMA 

The paper on Which the negative is 
printed is coated with an emulsion of 
silver salts very like that of the sensitive 
plate, except that it is much slower, so 
that instead of wanting an exposure of a 
frartinn nf n it rnimt he 
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a new method was discovered of photo- 
graphing living bacteria through the micro- 
scope by means of ultra-\dolet light, and 
the form and structure of microbes was 
revealed in a way quite new to bacterio- 
logists with astonishing magnification. 
This splendid discovery is likely to lead 
to a vast amount of fresh, knowledge about 
the ways of these tiny organisms, many of 
which are “ friendly,” and are now being 
used to make motor-spirit and foodstuffs. 

The camera has two different fields of 
use. When a telephoto lens is used the 
camera will photograph far-off mountains 
and bring distant things within our vitfion ; 
or it will magnify the infinitely little, the 
thing that the eye unaided will never see, 
and reveal the most delicate details of its 
wonderful structure. 

The photographic plate is used in num- 
berless cases to show the movement of a 
spot of light, v/hich may trace a zigzag or 
a curved path caused by the movements of 
some scientific instrument. Excessively 
small electric currents are frequently 
measured by photography. The current is 
passed along a fine wire or fibre sus- 
pended between the poles of a powerful 
electric magnet, the force of the magnet 
causing the wire to move to one side, or in 
some cases to twist through a small angle. 
Sometimes a tin}^ mirror is attached to the 
moving wire, which reflects a spot of light 
upon a film wound round a drum slowly 
revolved by clockwork All such move- 
ments are seen on the film when it is de- 
veloped, and the strength and duration of 
the currents can easily be calculated. 

■THE IWANY USES OF THE CAIVIERA 
» IN THE LIFE OF THE WORLD 

The seismograph, which records the 
time, duration, and strength of an earth- 
quake is a photographic instrument, a film 
on a moving drum being taken off and de- 
veloped once a day or once a week as the 
case may be, any movement in the Earth 
being recorded as distortions of an otiier- 
wise unbroken line. 

Then there are instruments for showing 
by a photograph how strong and how fre- 
quent the heart-beats are, and other 
devices which show whether there is any 
fault in the mechanism of a high-speed 
engine such as a steam turbine. The won- 
derful high grade steels for which England 
is so famous have been largely discovered 
as the result of photographs of the crystal 
structure of metal alloys, made with the 
help of the microscope. 
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Plain Answers to the Questions of the Children of the World 


BONDER' , 

Why Are There Some Illnesses That What Does the Name of EnglancI 
. we Cannot Get Twice ? . Wean? 


This is one of the greatest questions in 
science today, and many very clever men 
are trying to find out ^ the exact reason 
why we never sufier twice from certain 
diseases ; in other w’ords, how it is possible 
for people to become immmie, or free from 
these ailments. There is no doubt of 
the fact that when people have had small- 
pox or measles or scarlet fever once, they 
very seldom sufier from them again, even 
if there be an epidemic all round them. In 
some way or other the tissues of the body 
have become changed as the result of 
the first attack, and are thus made better 
able to resist that particular kind of 
infection. Some people think our bodies 
have become accustomed to that infection ; 
so that it does not infect them any more ; 
but, whatever the exact nature of the 
resisting power is, there is no doubt it is a 
very common process in many parts of our 
physical nature. 

How Does a Flower Grow ? 

All living things grow at some period or 
■ other in their lives, and the secret of growth 
is part of the secret of life itself, which men 
have not yet found out ; so it is only 
possible to answer this question in part. 

We can say wdiat are the conditions 
without which the flower is unable to 
grow. It must have light, water, air, and 
certain salts, containing certain elements, 
dissolved in the water which is sucked up 
by the roots. If these conditions are 
granted the plant will obtain for itself 
the materials needed for building itself up, 
and the energy empl oyed in doing so. Not 
much could l3e said beyond this. 

All we know is that there is something 
in the life of the rose plant that determines 
that the flowers it bears must be roses and 
not lilies or wallflowers. Nor will any 
kind of outside change cause anything blit 
a rose to be produced by the rose plant. The 
cells that contain the life of the plant are 
so. made that the flowers are true to type. 

The same is true of every kind of animal 
and plant. Each has its own structure, 
and win grow in its own special form. 
Exactly the same food may be given to the 
rose, the lily, or the acorn, and they will 
grow to be what they must ; and exactly 
vtbe same milk may be given to Marj orie 
and to Marjorie's kitten, to Tommy and to 
Tommy's puppy, and each will grow to 
be what its nature demands. 


The name England w^as made in Ger- 
many. Our island has often been invaded 
in the past, and among the most important 
of its invaders were a tribe of people from 
North Germany, called the Angles. They 
settled mainly in the south part of Britain, 
which they called after themselves, Angle- 
land, or, as w^e now say, England. 

The xAngles form only a small fraction of 
the source of the English people today. 
Our country gained no doubt, in the long 
run, from ail its invaders. In our people 
today there are represented not only 
English — ^in the strict sense^ — but also 
Saxon, Danish, Norman, and Roman blood. 

Should we Uke One Friend fVlore 
Than Another? 

Human life goes on best by each of us 
devoting most of his love and his powers 
to some few people, and certainly we 
ought to like one friend better than an- 
other, so long as we like that friend for the 
right thing. If one has more love and 
tenderness and faithfulness and honour 
than another, we do wrong not to love him 
or her for these things more than we love 
someone else who has less. of them. 

It is right that love should be rewarded 
by love, and cheerfulness by cheerfulness. 
The very fact helps and encourages people 
to show their best side to the world, which 
would be scarcely worth while if people 
were just as fond of us whether we were 
kind or cruel. 

One of the most important facts in 
our lives is that our qualities call forth 
the same qualities in other people. The 
loving mother makes loving children ; and 
cruelty generally breeds cruelty. 

Do R^icrobes Help to IVIake Cream? 

Strictly speaking microbes do not help 
to make cream. Cream is in milk at the 
moment it leaves the cow, and all that 
happens to it aftenvards is simply a 
change of place. At first its globules are 
mixed through the milk ; but as they are 
lighter than the rest of the milk they rise 
to the surface by degrees, and fomi a 
separate layer. 

But in the making of butter and cream 
cheeses microbes are added to turn the 
milk and cream sour, and the flavour of 
the ^butter or the cheese depends on the 
kind of microbe which has been added. 
Some dairies cultivate special microbes so 
as to obtain special flavours. 



I^olse Like 


Why Can we Hear 
Waves In a Sea-She 


Wh^ do Our Hands Keep Dry When 
Dipped in Quicksilver? 


I 


What Makes an Electric Lamp Clow ? 




Why Can we Put C 
by Blowing; ? . 
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blood things which It does not want. 
Many glands in the skin do" this. Other 
glands — like one just below and in front of 
the ear, which gets swollen in case of 
mumps — makes the saliva that pours into 
our mouths when eat; and helps us to 
soften and digest our food. 

But there are certain glands which are 
a thousand times more beautiful and 
wonderful than any other because they 
do not exist to serve the body to which 
they belong, but /of the sake of others. 
They show that Mother Nature is on the 
side of love. 

When the cow has a calf the gland called 
the udder, which makes milk, becomes 
active, and has the wonderful power of 
transforming the blood that passes through 
it into milk for the young calf. The calf s 
mother eats grass, and turns it into blood ; 
and then the udder turns the blood into 
milk, which is the best food for calves, as 
it is also the best food for us. If we could 
see the udder under the microscope we 
should see the cells near the blood-stream 
taking out of the blood everything they 
need in order to make milk, which passes 
directly into the calf s stomach^ — pure, 
warm, and containing everything the calf 
needs for Its growth. 

Would the Earth seem to toe up in 
the Sky if we were on the fWloon ? 

Yes ? The Earth is a ball, and anyone 
looking out from the surface of that ball 
gets the notion, of course, that he is in 
the centre of all things, and that they 
are hung in the sky on all sides of him. 
We see things up in the sky, and not down 
in the sky, because the Earth interferes 
with our view. If the Earth were trans- 
parent, we should see the Sun and 
Moon when they are down in the sk}^ 
underneath our feet, just as now we see 
them up in the sky. 

This must be true not only of the 
Earth but of any other heavenly bodies. 
Up and down have no real meaning in 
themselves, but merely refer to our point 
of view. The Earth, seen from the Moon, 
would appear far larger than the Moon 
does to us, and correspondingly bright. 
There would be no mistaking the difference 


would be, perhaps, that an observer on 
the Moon would so often find the details 
of the Earth hidden by clouds. As the 
Moon has practically no atmosphere her 
face is never clouded to our view ; not 
even to the very slight extent that Mars 
sometimes is. But anyone on Mars or 
the Moon would wonder what it was like 
to live on a world so often covered with 
thick clouds as ours is. 

Why Cannot we Grow a Third Tooth ? 

When we are born we have, hidden in 
our gums, all our first teeth. These 
twenty teeth are already completely 
formed in ail their parts at birth, and 
have only to get through the gums in 
order to be seen. A baby gets its food 
by sucking and not by biting, and so 
it is really better that its teeth should be 
out of the way at first, below the gums. 
Still deeper in the gums, below each of 
the first teeth, and also farther back in 
the jaw than the primary teeth extend, 
are little groups of cells, called tooth- 
germs, which wall some day make the 
second set of teeth. There are thirt 57 -tw^o 
sets of these cells ; and though none of 
them are teeth, they have in them the 
power of making teeth. 

We should take great care of the first 
teeth of children, brushing them, and 
having them filled if they decay, even 
though we know that they will fall out 
soon ; because if they are neglected the 
tooth-germs underneath them are apt to 
be injured, and when the new teeth come 
they will be irregular, or have thin, soft, 
crumbly outsides, which easily break away 
or decay. Now we see why a second 
tooth grows when the first falls out or is 
pulled out. But 110 third tooth will 
grow when a second tooth has been lost, 
because there is no other tooth-germ for 
it to grow from. 

Why is a Fire Faii Filled with Sand ? 

In offices and large buildings where 
electricity is used there is always a danger 
of fire through what is known as a short 
circuit.*' Water is a conductor of elec- 
tricity, and its use in this kind of fire might 
only serve to spread the electric current, 
and so increase the danger. Sand, on the 
other hand, if applied at once, would soon 
smother and exextinguish the flames before 
serious damage was done. 


How does a Cow mak# Qte ^ilk? 
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What are the Greek Kalertcls ? 

There are none. In the Roman Calendar 
the first day of each month was called the 
Kalends, and from these the days of the 
previous month were reckoned backward 
to the Ides, which in most months corre- 
sponded to the thirteenth day of the 
month, though in March, May, July, and 
October they fell on the fifteeiidi. Thus, 
when the soothsayer in Shakespeare's 
play warns Julius Caesar to “ Beware the 
Ides of March/' he means tha.t Caesai 
should look out for danger cn the fifteenth 
of that month. The ninth day before the 
Ides was called the Nones, which in all but 
four months was the fifth day of the month. 
In March, May, July, and October, how- 
ever, they fell on the seventh. As the first 
days of the months were called Kalends it 
came about that a table showing for the 
current year the succession of months, and 
all the days in each month, was, and still 
is, called a calendar. 

The Greeks had nothing corresponding 
to the Roman Kalends, and so there has 
arisen a saying that when anything is 
indefinitely adjourned it is postponed to the 
Greek Kalends, meaning to a non-existent 
date. To say that a debt would be paid 
on the Greek Kalends meant that it would 
never be paid at all. 

Why do the Houses Seem Crooked 
When we Look Across a. Fire ? 

Light is always bent in some degree by 
the things through which it passes — as 
when it passes through the air to our e3'es 
from a star, or when a stick seems to be 
bent in water. Now, so far as light is 
concerned, the air is different according 
to its warmth. Warm air is less dense 
than cold air, and when light passes from 
one to the other its path is more or less 
bent. When we look at the houses through 
the hot gases that rise from a watch-fire, 
the light, as it travels from the houses to 
our e^^es, is bent in passing from the cold 
air through the hot gases, and is bent a 
second time in passing from the hot gases 
through the cold air again. 

Also, as the fire does not give off the 
same quantity of gas at every moment, 
the light is bent in different ways, and 
not only do we see the houses crooked, 
but they seem to change their crookedness 
even while we are looHng. This bending 
of the x‘ays of light is called refraction, 
which simply means breaking, and is very 
important in every way. Just as we see 


the houses crooked when we look at them 
through the gases from a fi so we see 
the stars crooked when we look at them 
through the air. The light from the stars 
is bent as it passes through the air, and so 
we do not see stars wiiere they really are, 
but alwa^j^s a little distance from the real 
place, because of the refraction of their 
light before it reaches your eyes. 

What flakes the Heart Beat ? 

It would take a big book to do justice to 
this question. We know positively that 
the heart can and docs beat in an inde- 
pendent way quite apart from the brain 
or the rest of the body. The heart of a 
frog or a bird or a rabbit, for instance, can 
be completely cut out of the body, and 
will lie beating in the hand for a long time. 
This proves that what starts the heart- 
beat is in the heart, even though we know 
the brain can make the heart beat faster 
or slower, or can even stop it. 

When w^e examine the heart of any 
animal, we find that it has a large number 
of nerve cells. If we cut a heart to pieces, 
part which is cut a,way from the nerve 
cells stops beating, but any part which 
has nerve cells in it will go on beating until 
the heart dies from lack of food. It is 
very interesting that the heart will go on 
beating for so long. If we attach tubes to 
the heart in place of the bloodvessels, and 
send fluids through it containing common 
salt and certain other salts which help to 
nourish it, it will continue to beat steadily 
for hours or even days. In this way we 
can study the action of different things on 
the heart ; and it has thus been proved 
that sug^ir is a valuable heart food, while 
alcohol is no food to the heart at all. 

Sho&iici we Have Plants in a 
Siok^Roonn ? 

As long as there is sunlight, it is very 
good to have plants, especially with plenty 
of green leaves, in a sick-room. They are 
beautiful, and that is good. Most wall- 
papers with patterns on them are enough 
to drive an invalid crazy ; but when the 
eye falls on green leaves it is always 
soothed and cheered. But a more im- 
portant reason is that the daylight acts 
through the green stuff of the plant so as 
actually to make fresh oxygen in the air of 
the room by breaking up the carbon 
dioxide gas which the ill person breaidies 
out from his lungs. Plants in the daytime 
help to ventilate the room 
1 1 b7 
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How cart ^ Donkey Eat a Thistle, 
Thorns and All ? 

If you will take the trouble to look 
carefully into the mouths of different 
animals, you will find that the inside ot 
the mouth differs widely according to the 
kind of food the animal lives on . In your 
own mouth the lining of the mouth is 
quite soft and easily injured, whereas in 
some other animals the membrane which 
lines the mouth is extremely tough, and 
covered with thick scales, enabling the 
creature to crush foods which would 
injure a tender mouth. This is the- case 
to a certain extent in cattle and in all 
animals which feed on hard kinds of grass, 
and the donkey’s month is another ex- 
ample of the same kind of thing. 

Why Docs the Sea Change Colour? 

On a black night, when there is no light 
for the sea to reflect, the sea looks black. 
When the sky is grey the sea reflects the 
light that falls on it, and looks grey. 
The colour we usually think of as the colour 
of the sea is blue, because the sky is blue, 
or ought to be ; and, if blue light falls on 
it, it is blue light the sea reflects. Yet 
sometimes the sea is green, though the sky 
is never green. 

Parts of the sea are shallow, especially 
near the shore, and may be so shallow that 
some of the light from the sky may pierce 
the water, reach the bottom, and be re- 
flected from it to our eyes. So, of course, 
the light will be changed, partly according 
to the colour of the bottom of the sea, and 
partly because of the greenish tinge of sea- 
water itself. Besides all this, we have to 
remember that the same part of the sea 
on a coast we know well may be of a 
different colour on different days, even 
though the water is tlie same and the 
colour of the bottotn is the same, because 
the Sun is clouded or is in a different part of 
the sky, and the light strikes the bottom 
differently. Thus, there are many differ- 
ent things which wiU affect the colour of 
the sea, and that is why its colour changes 
so much and so often. 

Why is Iron-Roofing Corrugated ? 

Corrugated iron is a very cheap and 
convenient material for roofing, and it is 
specially designed also for keeping out the 
wet. jiThe nails that keep the roof in 
position are not put through the gutters of 
the iron^ hut through the rising part. So, 
as the rain runs down the gutters, it does 
not eat away the holes of the nails and get 
through the roof. 


Why is it Easier to Walk on a Rough 
Surfacethan on a Smooth One ? 

The answer is that roughness, whether 
it be on the ground or on the soles of our 
boots, means friction, and without friction 
we cannot walk. Friction, or rubbing, 
means that the boot cannot slide along 
the surface of the ground, but stays with- 
out difficulty wherever we put it, and so 
walking is easy. 

Why dp our Hands Become Warm 
After Playing with Snow? 

It is wonderful that our hands should 
became warm after playing with snow, for 
the cold snow must take heat awa}? very 
quickly from our warm hands. 

The warmth of our hands is derived 
entirely from the blood, except at times 
when something hot is actually shining 
on them. Therefore, for some reason or 
other, a much larger amount of blood than 
usual must be flowing through our hands. 
The blood is no warmer in itself, or the 
whole of the body would at once iiotice it, 
but what happens is that the hands are 
getting a richer and quicker supply of 
blood to make them warm. 

The effect is the same as the delightful 
glow we feel after a sea-bath. The brain 
has the duty of taking care of the skin, as 
of every other part of the body. When the 
skin has been chilled, its life has been 
heavily taxed, and it will, suffer unless it is 
compensated. So the brain orders the 
small blood vessels in the skin, wherever 
it has been chilled, to relax and widen so 
that the warm blood is able to circulate 
quickly through them. 

Does a Gloud Weigh Anythirig ? 

A cloud floating in the sky seems as if 
it had no weight, and we often use the 
expression “ as light as a cloud ” to de- 
scribe anything very light indeed. But a 
cloud has actual weight, for it consists of 
piarticles of condensed water, and a good- 
sized cloud may weigh tons. 

It may be asked why, if a cloud is heavy, 
it floats, and does not fall, and the 
answer is that a cloud only seems to float, 
and that all the time the little drops of 
water in it are slowly falling. Even the, 
drops of water in a fine mist are falling. 
Clouds are not only rain-clouds but 
raining clouds, and when they seem steady 
and still that is because new drops of 
water condense and replace the falling 
drops, which often evaporate as they fall 
and never reach the ground. 
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Whjr Does a Duck Dry in 

the Water ? 

There are really several reasons. For 
one thing, the feathers which cover the 
body of the duck are so thick that the 
water on which the duck is floating does 
not come in contact with the air under' 
neath the feathers, so that the skin of the 
duck is kept dry and warm. But this 
would not be enough by itself. There is a 
structure called a gland, which has an 
opening on tlie back of the duck near the 
tail The business of this gland is to make 
oil, and quite a lot of oil is produced from 
it. This oil is used by the duck to smear 
over its feathers to make them extremely 
smooth and slipper}^ Now, it is a very 
curious thing that oil and ■water will not 
mix, and so the duck, or any other water- 
bird, having covered its feathers with a 
thin layer of this oil, prevents the water 
from w’et ting the feathers. 

What Is An Oak»Appie ? 

Cherry galls on oak trees, or oak-apples, 
as most of us call them, are the homes of 
insects. A little gall-fly pierces a hole 
in a twig of the tree and in it ]a 3 ^s one egg 
or more. Either the irritation from the 
wound in the twig or the action of the egg 
itself causes the twig to form a growth 
i-oimd the egg, hard and smooth. The egg 
hatches, and a grub appears. It eats the 
inside of the oak-apple, and then may 
bore its way out into the world, or may 
wait until it has changed into a perfect 
insect, and then come out. There are 
scores of sorts of gall-flies. 

Why do the Trees IMot Die in Winter 
i-ike the Flowers ? 

Tins question depends on a mistaken 
distinction between trees and flowers. , 

A flower is only part of a plant ; it is a 
special part, or organ, made by the plant 
for a special purpose, which is the produc- 
tion of seeds to produce new plants. We 
must not speak of the flower as if it were a 
plant. It happens to be conspicuous be- 
cause the help of insects is required in the 
preparing of seeds, and the flower is a flag 
made to attract the insect's attention 
But there are many flowers which do not 
require the help of insects. These flowers 
need not be conspicuous. All trees have 
flowers, and in most cases they are of the 
inconspicuous kind. But there are many ex- 
ceptions to this rule as we know quite well 

Once, however, we know that trees have 
flowers, we do not need telling that these 
flowers die in the winter, iust like the 


flowers of other plants. But the plant or 
tree does not die because the flower dies. 
The tree goes on living, and will produce 
new flowers next year ; and that fact also 
may be true of man^^ of the smaller kinds 
of plants in our gardens. 

Why Gan we Hot See the Bottom 
of a Elver? 

When a wave passes from one kind of 
stuff into another, part of it is usually 
turned back, or reflected. Light is a kind 
of wave, and it follows this rule. In 
passing through a window some of it is 
bent back, so that we can sometimes 
see our own face in a window— as in the 
window of a railway carriage in a tunnel. 
The same thing happens when light 
passes from air into water ; part of it is 
bent back, and it often happens that so 
much will be bent back that you will see 
the light from your own face as if you were 
looking in a mirror. But exactly what 
happens depends on many things ; and if 
yon try in these cases, and if the light is 
coming in the right direction, you will 
often be able to see, not the light thrown 
back from the surface of the water, but 
the light thrown back from the bottom 
of the river 

How d 3 we Give Oras Another Colds ? 

We give one another colds in many 
wa37S, by passing our cold-microbes on to 
others, b’eople are not neaiiy careful 
enough about safeguarding other people 
when they have colds. At least, if we do 
not keep ourselves away from company, 
we should be careful about not coughing 
or sneezing or even speaking opposite the 
faces of other people in case the 3 ^ catch 
our cold. The time will probably come 
when people who have colds will not be 
allowed to send handkerchiefs to the 
laundry, where now women daily catch 
ail sorts of diseases from the clothes they 
wash, which have come from many 
different homes where there is sickness. 

Does IVIagnetism Wear Away ? 

Every magnet, whether natural or 
artifleial, tends, in time, to lose its 
magnetic power owing to a gradual re- 
arrangement of the molecules composing 
it ; but the power of a horseshoe ‘magnet 
can be preserved by laying a bar of soft 
steel known as an armature, across its 
end, so as to form a bridge between its 
two poles. A magnet with its armature 
in position, is called a closed magnet, 
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Di^es It :Ever',Iia^ - 

'Showers of frogs have been frequently 
reported ; but most naturalists do not 
believe that anything like a shower of frogs 
ever occurs. The frogs are rarely, if ever, 
seen actually falling ; they are generally 
found on the ground after a show’-er of rain, 
as if they had fallen ; and it is much more 
likely that the rain has brought them out 
of their hiding-places than that they have 
come from the clouds. 

Nevertheless, it is not actually impossible 
that frogs, especially small, ones, may 
occasionally be drawn up into the air by a 
whirlwind which has sucked up the water 
in which they live, and in such a case,^ of 
course,- they would fall with the falling 
water. It is w^ell known that fish are some- 
times sucked up with water in this way, 
and fish weighing as much as three pounds 
apiece have been carried for hundreds of 
yards in the air. 

Therefore, though it has not been proved 
that it ever rains frogs,” and though most 
cases reported of showers of frogs have not . 
been showers ” of frogs at all, neverthe- 
less it is possible that frogs may occasionally 
be sucked up by whirlwinds and then fall 
as if they w^ere falling from the sky. 

Whyr Does IVIanure SViake a. Piaint 
Grow Faster? 

Do we know what growing is ? It is a 
very wonderful and complicated process 
which takes place in both plants and 
animals, and depends on proper kinds of 
food, and sufficient quantities of it, being 
supplied to these living things. If plants 
are neglected, or if children are half- 
starved, they grow up puny and weak and 
ill-formed, and the way to prevent that is to 
supply them with plenty of good food and 
fresh air. But, in addition, every kind 
of living tissue has a special kind of food 
which suits it better than anything else, 
and the more it gets of this kind of food 
the more perfectly it grows. What we 
usually call manure is more or less decayed 
stuff — the bodies of other plants or other 
animals that have died. 

This is just the food which is more 
nutritious than any other for plants and 
crops, so when the gardener or the farmer 
wants to grow his plants or his crops as 
quickly as possible, and to get the best he 
can, he finds out what kind of foods suit 
them best, af!d these he gives them in the 
form of manure. Nowadays there are 
many kinds of specially prepared sub- 


stances which act in this WRy, and scientific 
men, by discovering these special foods, 
have showm us how to grow plants and crops 
in soils in which they would not grow before. 

How Did the Great Goal Forests 
Come to toe Byried ? 

Ail the earth that covers the great 
coal deposits of the Earth's crust, was 
laid there through long ages by the sea. 

Nothing is more certain than that, over 
every part of what we call the dry land, ■ 
the sea has rolled for many ages. Probably 
most parts of the Earth's surface have many 
times been under water and many times 
above it. Wherever the sea is, there its 
water slowly deposits an ever-deepening 
layer of substances which it has dissolved 
from the rocks, and other materials which 
the rivers have brought to it, and yet 
others which are the remains of creatures 
li\ing in the depths of the sea. 

Then, as the waters roll elsewhere, and 
the bottom of the sea is uncovered, the 
surface of these deposits becomes the 
surface of the dry land. If we carefully 
study the rate at which the waters are 
forming deposits today, we can get some 
very rough idea of the time that has 
passed since various layers of the Earth's 
crust were on the surface, as ever37 Ia 3 i^er 
of it has at some time been ; and so we can 
guess that many millions of years must 
have elapsed since the coal measures were 
living plants. 

Will the Sun Ever Grow Cold 7 

There can be no doubt that the answer 
to this question is Yes. The Sun, the 
Earth, and the Moon are all made of the 
same stuff, and they are all cooling down 
according to the same laws. 

The Moon, no doubt, is much the coldest 
of these three, but that is because it is the 
smallest, and small things cool down much 
more quickly than large things, because 
small things, in proportion to the stuff that 
is in them, have such a large surface to lose 
their heat by. The Earth is bigger than 
the Moon, and therefore not yet so cold. 
The great planet Jupiter is very much 
bigger than the Earth, and is still so hot 
that it probably makes a little light of its 
own besides what it reflects from the Sun. 
The Sun is very much bigger even than 
Jupiter, and so has not cooled down any- 
thing lilce so much. But if we compare it 
with other stars we can be sure that the 
Sun is cooling, and one day it must become 
cold as the Moon. 
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The Story of the Beautiful Things in the Treasure-House of the World 
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ever again to dream the dreams in stone 
and colour of medieval Europe. 

T he beautiful sculptures that are 

PART OF THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 

Seeing that many centuries elapsed 
between the sculpture of the Gothic 
cathedrals of England and the rise of a 
school of free sculpture, we think with 
pride and affection of the carvings still 
left from those distant days, A great 
deal of it was wrought into the actual 
building ; the sculpture was done after the 
stones were built into the walls. In any 
of the Gothic cathedrals, such as Peter- 
borough, Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, 
we can see beautiful sculpture which was 
part of the architect's thought. And the 
Gothic law dominated architecture so 
completely — ^the law that sculpture must 
follow the lines of the scheme of the 
building — ^that free sculpture was of a very 
slow growth indeed. 

It first took the form of heads of angels 
and saints — of which, after ail our troubles 
and spoliations, there are thousands left 
to joy us,” as the old writers would say. 
We have also a great number of single 
figures like the lovely pillared Madonna 
of the Chapter House in York, and those 
on Henry the Fifth's chantry in West- 
minster Abbey. 

This Gothic sculpture passed through 
various phases. There was the time when 
Purbeck marble, a hard tinted shell-linie' 
stone quarried in Dorset, was in great 
demand. A peculiar quality in this stone 
gave an unusual texture to the carvings, 
and it also admitted of a polish. A number 
of our chuixhes and cathedrals still treasure 
specimens of the work of the Purbeck 
marble men. There is a good deal in the 
Temple Church, and in Westminster Abbey. 

T he alabaster figures that took 

THE PLACE OF MARBLE 

Then, somewhere about the yeai' 1300, 
the fashion of Purbeck marble died out, 
and sculptors began to work in wood, 
bronze, and alabaster, a.s well as stone. 
The carver in alabaster took the place of 
the marbler, and his wwk marked the 
buildings of several generations. We can 


go from place to place and pick it out. 
There is a delightful little Annunciation 
in alabaster in the British Museum ; the 
head of Edward the Second, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, is in this medium ; and a lovely 
tomb in Southwell Cathedral. Of the 
wooden figures very finely carved a good 
number remain. The best is generally 
considered that of Archbishop Peckham 
at Canterbury. Some fine bronze belonging 
to this period is in Westminster Abbey, 
Gothic sculpture in England closed itself 
up, like a book. Generations passed, 
empty of gifts, and the years of destruction 
swept over the land. The Puritans took 
it as a point of pride to destroy images ” 
wherever they saw them. The coiintr^^ 
went through its phase of admiration of 
foreign artists, like Holbein and Van Dyck. 
Then came a group of men of varied 
artistry. There was Gifnling Gibbons, 
sculptor and decorator, one of the most in- 
teresting figures in our history, whose work, 
still existing here and there in England, 
recalls the spirit of the Renaissance. 

W HERE WE MAY SEE THE BEAUTIFUL 
WORK OF GRINLING GIBBONS 

His bronze statue of Janies the Second 
in St. James's Park is said to be one of 
the finest in Europe. The work of Grinling 
Gibbons can be seen in St. PaiiPs, Chats- 
worth, Petworth, Burghley, and at Trinity 
College, Oxford- After him came Thomas 
Banks, Joseph Nollekens, John Bacon, 
and John Flaxman, eighteenth-century 
sculptors of no great merit, save that they 
represent a period. Their work was imita- 
tive of the classic style. Flaxman had a 
passion for Greek sculpture, but his art is 
cold, because behind its classicism there is 
nothing of the warmth and fulness of the 
Greek ideal. One of his best groups is the 
Mansfield monument in Westminster 
Abbey. The simplicity that he loved is 
the chief merit of a number of illustrations 
he made for books like Church's stories of 
Homer, their style imitative of Greek 
Vase decoration. 

The first Englishman whose work is 
po\yerful, and is not to be grouped in a 
period and valued for the sake of the period, 
is Alfred Stevens. He is the greatest 
sculptor of the nineteenth century in Eng- 
Imid, and, although his work in point of 
time belongs to yesterday, he is one of the 
greatest decorators and sculptors of 
modern times. Stevens lived from 1818 
to 1875, and in him our school of sculpture, 
so interesting today, had its beginning. 
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Amid this group of artists stands out 
one fine figure of a man who was born to 
shape animals — John Swan. Animal 
sculpture is a powerful element in 
art, for in it the sculptor achieves soine-^ 
thing which the shaper of human iigures 
may strive for in vain. A hnely-hewed 
group of animals, tense or springing, is the 
nearest we shall get to make statuary of 
hunger, and wind and rain, and spring and 
thunder. For all these elements lie within 
the animal form, and are forbidden to 
human beings, who are the children of 
civilisation. It is an old saying that we 
see in a work of art that which we take to 
it, and in animal sculpture we not only see 
new shapes, but hear new sounds/ new 
rhythms which vibrate back into our own 
consciousness. Europe owes a great debt 
to Barye in France and John Swan in 
England ; Harry Bates, perhaps, may 
count too. His Hounds in Leash, for in- 

JOHN SWAN AND HIS WONDERFUL GRDUFS 
J OF LIFELIKE ANIMALS 

Sculptors who have included animals in 
their groups have often been content to 
make them fierce and heroic — ^hrst a piece 
of marble and then an animal. John 
Swan seemed to build up his groups of 
actual, rippling muscle and bone. Those 
who have tried to draw animals like 
panthers and tigers know how difficult it 
is to suggest that beneath the sleek skin, 
which seems to efface all muscles, the flesh 
is folding and passing on the bones. The 
Leopard and Tortoise, The Puma and 
Mackaw, Fata Morgana, and the won- 
derful Oipheus Charming the Beasts, are 
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doctrine administered by judges who 
follow faithfully in each other’s footsteps 
in preserving the principles laid down in 
olden times. 

Even with regard to statute law, the 
written law made by Parliament, the 
judges find much to do in filling in the 
framework of an Act. 

H ow A JUDGE’S DECISJON IVIAY CHANGE 
THE IDEA OF THE LAW 

Words may be used which have not been 
closely thought out, or are badly ex- 
pressed, or are capable of dilferent inter- 
pretations. In such cases the judge 
decides what the Act means, and each 
decision of a judge becomes a precedent 
guiding other judges as to the meaning of 
the Act. Sometinies, in this way, a judge’s 
decision so changes the. real purpose of 
Parliament in making the law that a fresh 
Act of Parliament has to be passed to make 
the oxdginal Act effective. The very 
greatest care is obviously necessary in 
drawing up a Bill which is to become the 
law of the land. 

It has been increasingly recognised that 
the unwritten common law of England 
has man}^ inconveniences, and from time 
to time parts of it have been written down 
or codified, to make things simpler and 
plainer. Until quite recent years the law 
relating to the buying and selling of goods 
was largely unwritten, but in 1893 Parlia- 
ment passed a Sale of Goods Act which 
embodied this law in a written Statute. 
Some people think all law should be 
summarised in a written Code, as was done 
by the Romans long ago, and for the 
French in the famous Code Napoleon which 
has been copied in other countries. 

T he laws of hoivie that were 

SET UP FOR ALL TO SEE 

In the early days of Rome the Senate 
made the famous Code of Laws known as 
the Twelve Tables, which were engraved 
set up in the Forum. This was a 
written code of justice based largely on ex- 
isting customs and legislation. The Romans 
were great lawgivers, and not the least part 
of their work for civilisation was the respect 
for law which they created. A thousand 
years after the Twelve Tables the Emperor 
Justinian appointed ten learned lawyers 
to write a new Code, to simplify the mass 
of laws and customs which had grown up 
and become unwieldy and obscure. In the 
year .529 the first edition of the Justinian 
Code was completed ; it was revised and 
improved in 534, and was a powerftd aid.to 


civilisation. It contained much that we 
could hardty approve today, but, as a 
great English law^^er (Lord Mackenzie) 
has written, it has exercised the most 
beneficent influence on moral and political 
science, and has introduced more just 
and liberal ideas concerning the nature of 
civil government, and the administration 
of justice, in all the nations of modern 
Europe, which rose on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Even when the barbarians overthrew 
Rome, they found themselves constrained 
to respect Roman law. 'The word justice 
is a Roman word, and it is not too much 
to say that Rome gave law to the Western 
World. No finer words on the subject of 
law has ever been written than the defini- 
tion of justice by Ulpian, the great Roman 
lawyer, over 1700 years ago, when he 
defined justice as the constant and 'perpettial 
wish to render everyone his due 

H ow THE COIVUVION LAW OF ENGLAND 
HAS UVIPROVED WITH TIME 

The Common Law of England, then, is 
a growth which began with our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, which largely rests on 
precedent, and has been partly embodied 
in written Acts of Parliament. Much of its 
old severity has been shorn away, partly 
through changes effected by the modifying 
decisions of judges, and partly by Statute. 
As an example we may notice that under 
the old common law a debtor could be 
thrown into prison and kept there till his 
debt was paid, a cruel and stupid law, 
which was not abolished until 1869. 

It was the imperfection and inequality 
of the common law in its application to 
the practical affairs of life that led to the 
formation of the Courts of Chancery, and 
so gave us a Court of Equity — equity 
meaning equality, or fairness. The King, 
appealed to by sufferers under the common 
law, would refer them to his Lord Chan- 
cellor, Thus the petitioners for justice 
came to be heard in the Chancellor’s Court, 
which came to be called the Court of 
Chancery. This court, striving to do 
justice outside the rules of common law, 
gradually established rules of equity. 
The common law judges for long looked 
with hostility on the Court of Chancery, 
and unfortunate suitors were sometimes 
sent backwards and forwards between 
common law and equity, until justice 
became a mockery. This state of affairs 
was ended in 1873 by the Judicature Act, 
which amalgamated the courts, and laid 
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FLOWERS OF THE WOODLAND 


‘The woodland to most people is the region honey bee and some of the wild bees are 
^ of spring flowers, for those plants attracted to the flower in search of nectar. 


stand a better chance of blossoming. there 
which flower in spring, when there are 
no leaves on the trees, and the sunshine can 
get to them unimpeded. There are, of 
course, summer flowers in the wood, but 
these will be found mostly in the open 
spaces, where the trees do not shut off the 
light and sun, as they do in the thicker 
parts of the wood. 

Perhaps the flowers that most readily 
come to our minds when we think of wood- 
lands are the daffodils and bluebells. 
They are certainl}? among the loveliest and 
most striking of woodland flow^ers. 

The daffodil is a member of the amaryl- 
lis family, to which belongs also the snow- 
drop, another delightful and ever-welcome 
spring flower, generall}^ the earliest of all 
the flowers to bloom, for we may frequently 
gather snow^drops in January. 

The daffodils are borne singly on a long 
and rather flattened flowering stem. In 
the bud stage the blossom stands erect, but 
as it opens it becomes almost horizontal, 
and turns toward the light. The large, 
yello\v trumpet is a wise provision of 
Nature to ensure fertilisation, for when the 
daffodil blossoms there are not many 
insects about, and so the flower is large to 
ofler a welcome to alL In the daytime the 


and at night the moths are able to see the 
pale yellow blossoms quite easily. 

The bulb is very interesting and well 
worth examining. It is not a root, but an 
underground bud, consisting of a short, 
thick stem, covered with leaf scales, which 
contains the nourishment for the flo'wer, 

The snowdrop, though found growing 
wild, is probably not a native plant of 
Britain, but has escaped from gardens and 
multiplied in the wild state. It has a 
small bulb which every year produces a 
scale leaf, two foliage leaves, and a tall, 
flowering stem that bears a single flower. 


The swollen .bases of the foliage leaves 
and the flowering stem form the fleshy 
scales of a new bulb. The white part of the 
flower is made up of three outer segments, 
large, spreading, and very white, and three 
inner segments, which are shorter, erect, 
notched, and greenish. The flower opens 
a,nd closes according to the temperature ; 
warmth causes the segments to grow more 
rapidly on the inner side, and so to curve 
outwards, and this exposes the inner parts 
of the flower to the sunshine. The snow- 
drop* is fertilised by bees, wdiich land on 
the outer segments, grasp the inner ones, 
and bring a shower of dusty pollen on their 
heads, which they carry to another fiowei., 
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PLANT LIFE 


The hliiehell of the woods is the wild 
hyacinth, a member of the lily family, and 
quite a different flower from the bluebeii of 
Scotland, which is the harebell. Like the 
daffodil, it springs from an underground 
bulb, and has long, narrow leaves, with 
veins running straight up from the bottom 
to the top, while from the middle of the 
bulb rises the flower stalk. The flower is 
constructed very much like the daffodil, 
with a trumpet made up of three outer and 
three inner leaves, joined at their bases. 
The flower stalk is erect on the stem till, 
the flower opens, when it bends down, the 
trumpet hanging with the opening at the 
bottom, so that the rain cannot enter and 
spoil the pollen. The flowers, which are 
generally purplish-blue, are sometimes 
pjink, or even white. 

T he BUTCHER'S BROOWl AND HOW 
IT GOT ITS CURIOUS NAME 

Another meinber of the lily family found 
growing in the woods is the butcher’s 
broom, and it is one of the very earliest 
flowers to blossom, being in bloom often in 
January or February, and sometimes as 
early as December. It is remarkably 
unlike a lily in ap])earance. Instead of 
being a frail plant, it is a shrub, three or 
four feet high, with \voQdy, branched 
steins, and what appear to be dark green, 
stiff leaves, each ending in a prickly point. 
As a matter of fact these are not leaves at 
all, but flattened twigs. The true leaves 
have been reduced to thin scales, which 
soon drop off and are difficult to find. 
It was this character of the plant that led 
butchers to hreak off branches of it, and 
use them as brooms with which to sweep 
their blocks, hence the name butcher’s 
broom. The flowers are small and green- 
ish-white, but these develop into large, 
round, scarlet berries. 

Other members of the lily family found 
Rowing in woods and coppices are the 
iily-of-the- valley ; the spiked Star of 
Bethlehem, which has long, narrow leaves, 
withering very early in the season, and 
greenish- white flowers, growing in a long 
raceme or cluster; and the ramson, or 
broad-leaved garlic, wffiose pretty white 
flowers grow in a flat umbel, and whose 
leaves can scai’cely be distinguished from 
those of the lily-of-the-valley. When 
bruised the whole plant gives out an in- 
tolerable smell of garlic. 

The lily-of-the- valley, unlike many other 
members of its family, has no bulb, but a 
long, creeping underground stem. The 


blossoms are in pretty little wffiite bells, 
which hang wfith the openings below, so 
that the pollen is protected from the rain. 

The yellow Star of Bethlehem, also a 
member of the lily family found growing 
in the woods, has a small bulb, and the 
yellow flowers grow in a cluster. 

R oses that can be oathered 

IN WOOD AND COPPICE 

Tw^o roses are found growing in the 
woods and coppices. One of these is the 
trailing rose, a sister of the dog rose, and 
in some ways like that plant ; but it is a 
much more trailing plant, and often 
spreads over many feet. It has slender 
branches and smooth leaflets which shine 
on the upper sides. The prickles are small 
and much hooked. The flowers, which are 
white and scentless, grow three or four to- 
gether at the ends of the branches. The 
fruits are small and almost globular. The 
other rose of the woods, also a sister of the 
dog rose, is the downy-leaved rose. This 
also has a globular fruit which distin- 
guishes it from the downy varieties of the 
dog rose. The fruit is generally covered 
with small, fine prickles, and the stems are 
more prickly than those of the dog rose, 
though the prickles are smaller. 

Though these are the only roses gener- 
ally found in woodlands, there are several 
other members of the rose family. We 
find, for instance, the wild strawberry, 
the ancestor of our garden strawberries. 
Then we have the herb benet, or common 
avens, another member of the I'ose family 
growing abundantly in woods and thickets. 
It is an erect, hairy plant, about two feet 
high, and its yellow flowers are over half 
an inch across. 

T he member oif ^ the orchis famiily with 

A HOLLOW LIKE A BIRD’S NEST 

A very striking flower of the woodlands 
is the fetid iris, or gladdon, sometimes 
called the roast-beef plant. It is not so 
large as the yellow iris and has narrower 
leaves ; also the flo\vers are smaller, and 
the whole plant is of a deeper green. The 
flowers are either of a dull leaden hue or a 
livid purple, this colour and the disagree- 
able smell having given rise to the name 
roast-beef plant. 

Several orchids are found in the wood- 
lands. There is the bird’s-nest orchis, a 
pale brown plant about a foot high, with 
a root that is made up of many interlacing, 
succulent fibres. -From the extremities of 
this root the young plants are produced. 
The flower gets its name from its form, 







one end of a large iip being hollowed out furrowed stem, and very large bell-shaped 
into a nest-like cavity. The early purple flowers, deep blue or white, and hairy in- 
orchis, called in some districts the cuckoo, side. Another woodland plant of this 
is a much more attractive plant. It has family is the spreading bellflower, which 
broad, lance-shaped green leaves, often has a very rough stem and loose heads of 
blotched with diilT reddish-black, and a wide, cup-shaped, purplish-blue flowers, 
loose Spike of showy flowers, pinkish-purple A very interesting flower of the woods is 
or flesh colour, and sometimes even white, the little Linnaea borealis, a member of 
The spotted orchis has rather narrower the hoiie^^suckle M only 

leaves of a similar kind, and the flowers, named after the great botanist Linnaeus, 
which grow in a dense oblong spike, are who founded the modern method of 
lilac or white, marked wdth dark lines and grouping plants and animals. It is not 
spots. The twayblade, another member of found all over Britain, but onty in the fir- 
the orchid family, is a coarse, hairy plant woods of Scotland and at Hartburn in 
from one to two feet high with a tapering Northumberland. It is a slender ever- 
stem, and about six inches from the ground green plant, creeping and trailing along 
a pair of broad, oval leaves. The yellow- the ground for a’ foot or more, and the 
ish-green flowers grow in a long spike. fragrant, delicate pink flowers, crimson 

yHE DANGER LURKING IN THE STATELY iuside, grow ill pahs Oil ercct stems. 

» AND BEAUTIFUL FOXGLOVE The commoii lioiieysuckle, or woodbiiie, 

A very stately and showy plant of the is also a flower of the woods ; it is the first 
woodlands, except in limestone districts, of all the plants to expand its leaves and 
is the foxglove, the name being a corrup- almost the last to blossom. Its stems 
tion of folk's glove, meaning a glove for twine round those of other plants and its 
the fairies. It is a member of the figwort leaves are in pairs. The flower is specially 
family, and grows sometimes to a height adapted for pollination by moths with 
of four or five feet. The leaves are large, long tongues, like the hawk moths, and 
wrinkled, and downy ; but the chief the way in which they work is shown in 
feature of the plant is the tall spike of the coloured plate on page 2045. 
handsome, bell-shaped flowers, which yioLETs of the woodlands with 
droop as they expand, and are thus pro- ^ scentless flowers 
tected from the rain and from drippings Another member of the honeysuckle 
from the trees overhead. These flowers are family found in moist woods is the guelder 
a deep rose colour, and inside are beauti- i*ose, or water elder, which grows to a 
fully spotted. Sometimes the flowers are shrub or small tree, and has its white 
white. The way in which this flower is flowers in flat-topped clusters, 
fertilised is shown in the coloured plate on Two of the violets are common in woods 
page 2046. The flowers eventually give and copses, the dark and the light wood 
place to an egg-shaped capsule, and when violets, but neither has fragrant flowers, 
the seeds ripen this opens, so that the The wood forget-me-not is a member of 
seeds fall out as the stem rocks in the the borage family, a tall, erect plant, very 
wind. Though very handsome, the plant hairy, without runners, and with clusters 
IS dangerous, for it is highly poisonous, of bright blue flowers appearing from May 
and people have been made seriously ill by to September. Another borage is the purple 
taking an infusion of the leaves. It is gromweli, which has a prostrate leafy 
used medicmally, however. stem, on account of which it is often called 

y EMBERS of THE BELLFLOWER FAMILY the Creeping lithosperm. The bright blue- 
FOUND GROWING IN THE WOODS purplc flowers are borne on erect stems. 

Although the harebell is not found and the fruits that result are smooth and 
growing in the woodlands, several of its shining. The leaves are very hairy, 
relations are. Among them are the nettle- The primrose is, of course, abundant in 
leaved bellflower, or wild Canterbury bell, woods as well as on banks, but we have 
a very rough plant two or three feet high already studied it as a flower of the hedge- 
with an angular stem and leaves like those row on page 4289. Other members of the 
of the nettle, hence its name. The blue primrose family are also found in the 
flowers are large and showy, and grow two woods, such as the yellow pimpernel, or 
or three together in short, leafy clusters, wood loosestrife, a graceful little plant 
We also find in woods and coppices the very much like the scarlet pimpernel ex- 
giant bellflower, a larger plant with a cept that it is larger and more glossy and 
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PLANT 

has ^bright yellow flowers ; the chickweed 
wmtergreen, a tiny plant four or five 
inches high with white flowers ; and the 
ivy-leaved sow-bread with nodding pink 
flowers that appear before the leaves. As 

a curious 

imbit ; Its flower-stalk curls spirally and 
buries the fruit in the earth. One other 
member of the primrose family found in 
only in eastern counties, 
must not be omitted, and that is the oxlip. 

IS almost identical with the cowslip, but 
the calyx, or part made up of green leaves 
under the petals,, is less iifliated. 

'T*HE HAWKWEEDS WITH THEIR NARROW 
i LEAVES AND YELLOW FLOWERr 

1 he buttercups are represented in the 
woods by the goldilocks, a plant with large 
yellow flowers like the meadow buttercup • 
and the wood anemone with drooping 
flowers that are usually white, but 
sometimes tinged with pink and occa- 

'10 petals, but 
the sepals are enlarged to serve as petals. 

There are several of the composite 
family m the woodlands, including the 
common hawkweed, a variable plant rather 

toothed ^ with narrow, 

toothed leaves arranged in a loose rosette 

^ of yelfoS 

flowers, the narrow-leaved hawkweed 
a sister plant, tall and erect; the mS 
hawkVbeard, a slender, unbranchedXnt 
about two feet high with yellow flowers • 

«d the ivy-leaved lettuce,' an erect plant 
TOth a few thm-toothed or lobed leaves 

wo?d.f ' ^Amonl' tiS Te'lh^rouS! 
leaved wuntergreen, with pure white 
flowers arranged in a long cluster • and 
fai-rape, or pine bird’s-nest, which lias an 
covered with scaly 
duster “ "I drooping 

i hrowmsh-yellow flowers tliat 
turn black. At a distance it has somewhat 
the appearance of the bird’s-nest Sis 
and the broom-rape. 

OEiVlBERS OF THE PEA FAIVilLV THAT 
OROW tN THE WOODS 

171 leguminous plants growing 

if "^embers of the pea famil/ 

we find the namow-leaved everksting pea’ 

ct Strd^^ling’, cbm him or r\ 7 ^-rk+ ' 


LIFE 


SIX to twenty ; the bush vetch, a some- 
what sinular plant with clusters of from 
four to SIX bluish-purple flow’ers ; and the 
tuberous bitter vetch, a pretty little spring 
plant, easily distinguished from the other 
vetches by the absence of tendrils. 

The common St. John’s wort, with it= 
brig^it yellow flowers in a handsome 
cluster IS a jilant of the W’oods and thickets 
as IS also Its relation the tutsan, a striking 
woody plant with large, oval leaves that 
give oil a strong odour of resin. 

The pink familj? is represented by 'the 
lect campion, a sister of the evening cam- 
pion, but with red flowers instead of 
white. Of the crane’s-biU family we find 
in the woodlands the elegant little touch- 
me-not with its large yellow flowers spotted 
with orange ; the wmod crane’s-bill, a 
tall, haiiy plant with purplish -blue or 
, 4°"'ers ; and the wood 
another elegant plant 

gcther at night for protection against cold. 

f he labiate family, which includes 2 Soo 
species, IS well represented in the wmods 


among its members being the common 


^ uciiig Liie common 

bugle, a plant wdth a solitary stem of blue 
flowers ; the wood betony, a very pretty 
woodland plant mth a spike of “crimson 

dLf the yellow 

archangel, a sister of the 
wfiite dead-nettle. 


Of' MANV FAMILIES 

THAT FLOURISH IN THE WOODS 

For a gentian we have in the woods the 
common centamy, a pretty ” " 
with rific+o-ro Y 


. a jjicLiy little plant 

mth clusters of rose-pink blossoms and 
for a saxifrage the wdld black-currant 

or cumion flowers, is a member of the 
stonccrop fanuly ; and the charming 
JTOodruff ^vith Its delicate sprays of wS 
funnel-shaped flowers is one of the bed- 
straw family. 

Ihe willow'herb family has also its 
dwellers in the woodlands, among them 
hftfn- rose-bay, or French willow, a 
''"^th a spike of rose- 
coloiired flowers, and the enchanted 

of*™?!! wui'efowe"'*"* ”*"■ 

‘I-' "."St not 


a stragghng difohW ^ ^^"asting pea. One other : 

of large, pale, reddisLp^rX*^ flowed . forgotten— the lesser periwinkle, a 
the bitter vetch, with leaves which bp^r plant with short, erect leafv 

: , purphsh.whlte flowns in groups of from ihe V?5 ofE^XS™"”' 
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COUNTRIES CHAPTER 

The Story of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Honiefands 


ITALY , AND ITS STORY 


have seen in other pages the rise 
and fall of the Roman Empire. 

In compactness and completeness' that 
Empire has not had a rival. Though the 
British Empire is greater, more varied, 
and more populous, it does not dwarf the 
rest of the world as the Roman Empire 
dwarfed it. Rome, in the days of her 
greatest glory, was mistress of the known 
civilised world, magnificent in her grandeur 
and irresistible in her might. vShe gathered 
the world around her into one vast unity 
over which her law reigned. Unity was 
her proud watchword, and Rome was the 
heart of that noble unity, with Italy 
spread around her as her chief support. 
Yet, when the power of Rome was 
shattered, Italy, the most naturally com- 
pact of all countries, became the most 
di\dded, weakened, and paralysed. More 
than fifteen hundred yeajs passed before 
Italy again became united and free. 

The Roman Empire had been divided 
into eastern and western parts, with the 
eastern part leaning on Constantinople 
as its most powerful section, before the 
wild hordes of northern Goths poured 
down on it through the^ Alpine passes. 
It was the need for the. defence of Italy 
against these rude and fierce invaders 


that withdrew the disciplined legions 
homeward from such outlying parts of the 
Empire as Britain. That recall was 
made in vain. Rome fell, and with her fall 
Italy was shattered into fragments. 

The first invaders who came to stay, and 
who set their mark peimancntly on 
northern Italy, w^ere the Lombards, a 
German tribe w'hich, in its earlj? onrush, 
swept southward to the limits of the 
peninsula, but finally settled in the 
fertile plain of the River Po, with Pavia 
as their capital. 

Strange, indeed, are the changes of 
histoiy. These fair-haired Lombards, 
who spread terror through Italy when 
they descended into its northern plain, 
remained to be, centuries afterwards, a 
prosperous commercial people, famous 
for their management of money m business 
throughout Europe. To this day, when 
London is the city where the finances oi 
the world are most fully controlled, the 
centre for the exchange of the wealth of 
nations is called Lombard Street. 

But the Lombards had to live through 
many generations of warfare before they 
understood the power of money. By the 
time they had gained a firm footing in 
Italy, the failing military power, of Rome 


THE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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had been feplaced by spiritual power that they were able to be independent of 
of the Christian faith. Races imcoiiquered kings and ruling dukes. Each city developed 
by the legiGnsof the Roman Empire were a character of its own. Business rivalry led 
becoming Christianised by the western to jealousies, and war between city and city. 
Church, which acknowledged the Pope of One lamentable effect of this division 
Rome as its head, so tribes from far out- and rivalry was that when foreign invasions 
side Itaty were ready to respond to the call took place, there was no combined attempt 
of their religious chief to defend the city to repel the intruders. The Saracens, 
where he lived and had begun to rule. Arab wanderers from the African shores, 
Men hoped they might have kinder treat- came in strong force, and at times held the 
inent under the rule of a Christian bishop mastery over the Mediterranean Sea. 
than under the rude kings of warlike, Hungarian invasions from the north were 
marauding tribes, and so it came about repelled with difficulty, and Turkey, obey- 
that around Rome the pope became the Mohammedan impulse towards 

trusted with earthly power as well as the ^ar, successfully invaded Sicily. France, 
spiritual power of religion, and popes Austria, and Spain laid claim in turn to 
took an active part in the wars which for parts of the country, leading to more wars 
centuries surged through Italy. ■ and greater disunion. Italy as Italy had 

In this way, at a later period, Charle- then no existence, 
magne, the great King of the Franks, a -|-he imiviortal dante as the founder 
German tribe who had become strong in » of the unity of his country 
what is now southern Germany and Even the language of different parts 
France, crossed over into Italy, defeated developed differently, and the Lombard 
the Lombards, and was crowned by the of the north, the Tuscan of central Italy, 
pope as emperor of a new State called, the Ligurian of the west around Genoa, the 
becauseof its association with Christianity, Neapolitan and the Sicilian could with 
the Holy Roman Empire. difficulty understand each other's dialect. 

“THE NORMANS WHO WENT TO ITALY WHEN It is iiot easy to sec how the unity lost 
i THE CONQUEROR CAME TO ENGLAND when the aiicieiit Roman Empire collapsed 
These emperors of the Holy Roman would ever have been regained had it not 
Empire, however, did not make Italy the been that one of the world's greatest poets, 
centre of their rule, and bring to it peace Dante, arose and chose the language of 
and unity. ^ They were not Italians. They Tuscany for poems of such transcendent 
liked the high-sounding name of Emperor, beauty and attractiveness that he com- 
and to be associated with the ancient fame manded the interest of all men, and fixed 
of Rome, but they were really foreigners for ever a literary standard for every part 
from beyond the Alps. Their chief interest of the disunited country. The ordinary 
was m their own countries. Besides, other speech of Italy to this day is widely 
races invaded Italy from time to time and different from the language in which books 
small kingdoms and dukedoms were are written. Dante was the real founder of 
established in different parts of the Italian unity. Not only did he make it 
peninsula. Thus Normans, about the time possible by establishing a common lan- 
^ Norman Conquest of England, guage of wliich all were proud, but he was 

sailed in bands to southern Italy and a patriot whose wiitings were a call to 
seized .Sicily and part of the southern unity. For many years he lived in exile, 
mainland and reigned there. as we read on page 4582. 

The popes, too, as they increased their q-HE everlasting glories of a 
territory, did not always agree with the ^ nation’s troubled years 
emperors, who were comparative strangers, Among the strangest of the features of 
and so the country was broken up into Italian history is the fact that the period 
separate States, waging frequent wars of the greatest disunion produced the 
and forming alliances with or against each glories which give Italy a position in the 
other; and the rival claims of ambitious modern world not unworthy of the sue- 
ralers at last drove out of all minds the cessor to ancient Rome, 
idea of an Italy united and prosperous The governniqp.t of the peninsula was at 
through peace. its lowest ebb, with tyranny rampant 

Another remarkable feature was the rise everywhere, and war scarcely ever absent, 
of energetic and prosperous cities, which in the days when all the really great works 
became wealthy and famous, and so strong in Italian literature were produced. It was 
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the same when she was painting the 
pictures and building the cathedrals and 
palaces that are now a delight to all the 
world- She was also leading the way to the 
rescue of the fast-fading literature of 
classical Greece, and the revival of a delight 
in the learning that preserves much of the 
world^s finest thought. 

There was even some advantage in 
those clays in Italian local jealousies and 
incessant petty warfare. The expanding 
intelligence of the world came into sharp 
conflict with gross tyranny and rampant 
intolerance, and no man knew when, if he 
called his soul his own, he might not find 
it convenient to flee for his life to some 
adjacent place of refuge. Almost every 
great Italian in the Middle Ages and later 
was from time to time a fugitive and exile. 
Originality of thought might have been 
stamped out had there not been an 
abundance of places of safety. 

So ever-present were jealousy, rivalry, 
and hostility between State and State, 
city and city, king and king, and duke and 
duke, that the rejected of one place would 
be certain to be the accepted of some 
neighbouring place. The persecuted had 
but to cross a State's frontier or a grandee's 
boundary, and he w^'ciild be welcomed by 
the persecutor's enemy. 


LITTLE STATES AND THEIR 


of Dante and Giotto, of Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinci, and in it the most 
celebrated of Italian ruling families, the 
Medici, had their home, the wealthy patrons 
of art and learning for centuries. 

With such a ferment of mind and refined 
taste gimng the Italian peninsula a dis- 
tinction in the world which ancient Rome 
had never attained — though it had other 
distinctions as important — ^how came it that 
Italy for so long remained disunited ? 
the influences at work against the 


RIVALRY IN WAR AND IN ART 

The spirit of conflict was by no means 
personal only, or a family feud. Vflioie 
communities were involved in keen rival- 
ries. Genoa, the home of adventurous 
seamen, including the greatest of them ail, 
Christopher Columbus, fought fiercely for 
maritime supremacy against w^eaithy 
Venice, when she sought to capture the 
carrying trade of the Eastern Mediterran- 
ean. Pisa and Leghorn w^ere keen in com- 
petition, while they neglected the pirates 
who infested their shores. 

Happily there were other forms of com- 
petition than w^ar and trade. The townis of 
Italy vied with each other in the beauty of 
, their cathedrals, their painting and sculp- 
ture, so that to this day no considerable 
town that has existed since the I'evival of 
art and learning can be neglected by the 
student of art. 

While Rome was the centre towards 
which the finest artists were di'awn, it was 
not a place where art originated. Florence 
was mst among a number of competing 
; ai the intellectual and artistic in- 
' spirer, of the Italian people. It was the city 


i UNITY OF THE ITALIAN STATES 

Three influences warded off the unity 
which later seemed so natural, and which, 
indeed, is strongly suggested by the con- 
figuration of the country within its sur- 
rounding seas and mountain ranges. The 
strength of local feeling concentrated in 
proud cities like Florence, Venice, Genoa, 
and Milan tended to keep them inde- 
pendent. Racial variations in Piedmont 
and Lombardy in the north, Tuscany in 
central Italy, and Naples and Sicily in the 
south, were not readily reconciled ; and the 
Papal States, acting as a wedge between 
north and south, made unity impossible. 

There was natural reluctance to interfere 
with the temporal power of the pope in 
the regions around Rome, supported as it 
was by the x'eligious faith of Roman 
Catholic lands outside Italy. And, as time 
went on, pressure from powerful military 
nations be3mnd the Alps made movemenfs 
for national freedom desperate ventures. 
Austria, overrunning Venice and the lands 
behind, which gave it its timber for its 
foundations and its shipping, and passing 
southward through the Brenner Pass to the 
northeim Italian plain, long gripped north 
Italy in a militar}? stranglehold. 

So much was this the case that when 
Napoleon, in resisting Austrian opposition 
to the French Revolution, descended 
through the Alps and routed the Austrians 
in the north, he was received as a deliverer. 
After establishing a republic beyond the 
Alps, he was eventually crowned in Milan 
Cathedral as King of Italy, and he received, 
until his downfall, lo^^al support from those 
who had groaned under Austrian tyranny. 


I^OW NAPOLEON BROUGHT THE PEOPLES 




OF ITALY INTO CLOSER TOUCH 

Though Napoleon imposed his will on 
Italy in a manner utterly indefensible, 
there is no doubt that his use of his un- 
challenged power over the peninsula tended 
to smooth the way towards national unity. 
For instance, he brought southern Italy 
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THE KING MEETS of^RlBALDlf-V^OR TH^^ HORSE.^AK^f^ANDS W 

THE HERO OF UNITED ITALY WHO MADE THE ITALIAN THRONE SECURE 


THE DREAMER AND THINKER OF UNITED ITALY THE EXILED DANTE SEEKS REST AND PEACE 
Mazzini, thrown into prison, hsd two great Interests— the Driven from his native city Dante in his wanderings 
sight of the boundless sea and sky through his prison knocked at the door of a monastery, and, asked from 
bars, and the taming of a Httle finch that flew into his cell. within what he sought, answered Peace.” 
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into closer touch with the rest of the 
country. No part of the penmsula had been 
quite so badly governed as Naples and 
Sicily. It had passed from Norman kings 
to Gemiaii emperors, to French, Spanish, 
and Austrian royal houses. It had been 
neglected and oppressed, and left in a state 
of ignorance, superstition, and brigandage. 
It was Italian only in name. 

*THE THOUGHTS OF FREEDOWl THAT 
t ENTERED THE MINDS OF THE PEOPLE 

Napoleon linked the south with the rest 
of Italy, and at last, when Napoleonism 
faded out it left behind in Naples an aspir- 
ation to be really united with the rest of 
Italy. Hope was specially strong in the 
vigorous north, where the Italian royal 
house of Savoy, ruling in Sardinia and 
the State of Piedmont around Turin, was 
gathering strength. There were insur- 
rections in Austrian Lombardy, Venice, 
and Koine, but Austria tightened her 
hold on her Italian possessions, and 
France assumed the character of Protector 
of the Papal Power in Rome. All the free 
countries and free minds in Europe, how- 
ever, were being won over to an interest 
in Italian freedom. What right had any 
country outside of the peninsula to deny 
to the Italian people the liberty they craved? 
England was especially sympathetic. The 
story of the freeing of Italy is one of the 
most thrilling that can be written. We 
read how the pope fled in disguise from 
Rome on the box of a carriage ; how the 
citizens of Venice took shelter round St. 
Mark’s against Austrian cannon ; how 
Louis Napoleon helped and hindered, and 
took Savoy and Nice for his pay; how 
Garibaldi freed Naples and Sicily from the 
tyrant who bombarded Messina and Paler- 
mo, and caused his own people to be shot 
down in the streets. When Victor Em- 
manuel entered Rome in state on July 2, 
1871, lie received an enthusiastic welcome; 
but the pope shut himself up in his palace ; 
and ail popes ever since have refused to 
leave the Vatican. 

G aribaldi returns from America 

TO SET HIS COUNTRY FREE 

Five men brought about the change. 
These were Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Piedmont and Sardinia ; his chief minister, 
CavouT ; Mazzini, the famous political 
thinKer and writer, who had a powerful 
eflect on public opinion ; and the great 
Garibaldi, a brave and daring adventurer, 
who had won fame, as a soldier in South 
America, and then came to Europe to 


devote his life to securing the unity and 
freedom of his own country, Italy. The 
fifth was Napoleon the Third. 

The Sardinian king and people had 
gained the goodwill of England and France 
by joining them as an ally in the Crimean 
War, and Napoleon thought he saw an 
opportunity of being Napoleonic by taking 
up the cause of Italy, and ejecting the 
Austrians from its northern provinces. 
For Piedmont alone this w^as an impossible 
task. But Napoleon agreed with Count. 
Cavour that 200,000 French soldiers 
should assist in a campaign against the 
Austrians, if the Italian provinces of Nice 
and Savoy were ceded to France. The 
Austrians were defeated (in 1859) at the 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, and in 
consequence Lombardy was annexed to 
Piedmont. Tuscany also joined Victor 
Emmaniiers kingdom, while France re- 
ceived Nice, which was Garibaldi’s birth- 
place, and Savoy, the home of the ruling 
House of Italy. 

T he end of the struggle for the 

UNITY OF THE ITALIAN RACE 

Garibaldi, who had fought bravely 
against the Austrians on the slopes of the 
eastern Alps, now proceeded to raise 
rebellions in various parts of unredeemed 
Italy, He invaded Sicily, and crossing to 
the mainland captured Naples, which he 
handed over to Victor Emmanuel. In this 
way all Italy except Rome and Venice 
became united with Victor Emmanuel as 
king. Venice was regained b}^ Italy from 
Austria through an alliance with Prussia 
in 1866 ; and Rome was occupied wdien the 
French troops were withdrawn from the 
city in the course of the Franco-German 
War of 1870. During these changes, which 
nearly completed the unity of Ital}’’, the 
capital cities had been — first Turin, when 
Piedmont was taking the lead ; then 
Florence, after the gain of Tuscany ; and 
finall}^ Rome, which thus became once 
more the centre of government. 

But all that race were not included. In 
the valleys which run northward into the 
Alps, such as the broad tract called the 
Trentino, which leads up to the Brenner 
highway into Tirol, were populations 
chiefly Italian, but still under Austrian 
rule. The defeat of Austria in the Great 
War led to these mountain people, in 
many valleys, right up to the watershed of 
the eastern Alps, being annexed by Italy, 
and so, fi'oin the Alpine ridges southward to 
Sicily, Italy became at last united and free. 
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THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW 


In the long story of heroism there are few chapters to 
match in interest the defence of Lucknow, When a 
number of native soldiers in India rebelled against British 
rule, and began the struggle known as the Indian Mutiny, 
Lucknow was besieged by a great army of rebels. Within 
its walls Sir Henry Lawrence commanded a small force of 

Danner of England, not for a season, 
^ 0 banner of Britain, hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to 
the battle-cry 1 

Never with mightier glory than when we 
had reared thee on high, 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly 
siege at Lucknow — 

Shot through the staff or the halyard, but 
ever we raised thee anew. 

And ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner of England blew. 


British and loyal native soldiers, while as many more 
men, women, and children were there to be protected. 
For three, terrible months the British held out against 
their swarming enemies, until Havelock and Outrani, came 
to their reliet, on September 25 , 1857. This episode in 
history was fittingly celebrated in this poem by Tennyson. 

Death to the dying and wounds to the 
wounded, for often there fell, 

Striking the hospital wall, crashing through 
it, their shot and their shell. 

Death — for their spies were among us, 
their marksmen were told of our best, ; 
So that the brute bullet broke through the 
brain that could think for the rest ; 
Bullets would sing by our foi'elieads, and 
bullets would rain at our feet— 1 ^ 
Fire from ten thousand at once of the 
rebels that girdled us round ; 

Death at the glimpse of a finger from oyer 
pRAiL were the works that defended the the breadth of a street, 

hold that we held with our lives — Death from the heights of the mosque and 

Women and children among us, God help the palace, and death in the ground 1 
them, our children and wives ! Mine? Yes, amine 1 Countermine 1 Down, 

Hold it we might — and for fifteen days or down ! and creep through the hole ! 
for twenty at most. Keep the revolver in hand ! You can hear 

Never surrender, I charge you, but him — the murderous mole, 

every man die at his post ! '' Quiet, ah ! quiet — wait till the point of 

Voice of the dead whom w^e loved, our the pickaxe be through ! 

Lawrence, the best of the brave : Click with the pick, coming, nearer and 

Cold were his brows when we kissed him — nearer again than before — 

we laid him that night in bis grave. Now let it speak, and you lire, and the 

Every man die at his post ! '' and there dark pioneer is no more ; 
hailed on our houses and halls And ever upon the topmost roof our 

Death from their rifle-bullets, and death banner of England blew, 
from their cannon-balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and but the foe sprung his mine many 

death at our slight barricade, times, and it chanced on a day, 

Death while we stood with the musket, Soon as the blast of that underground 
and death while we stoopt to the spade, thunderclap echoed away, 
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Dark through the smoke and the sulphur, Clean from our lines of defence ten or 
like so many fiends in their hell — twelve good paces or more. 

Cannon-shot, musket-shot, volley on volley, Rifleman, high on the roof, hidden there 
and yeU upon yell-— from the light of the sun— 

Fiercely on all the defences our myriad One has leapt up on the breach, crying 
enemy fell. out : Follow me 1 Follow me 1 '' — 

\%at have they done ? Where is it? Out Mark him — he falls ! Then another/and 
yonder. Guard the Redan 1 too, and down goes he. 

Storm at the Water-gate 1 Storm at the Had they been bold enough then, who can 
Bailey-gate { Storm, and it ran tell but the traitors had won ? 

Surging and swaying dl round us, as ocean Boardings, and rafters,: and doors— -an 
on every side embrasure ! Make way for the gun i 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily Now double-charge it with grape I It is 
devoured by the tide— charged and we fire, and they run. 

So many thousands that, if they be bold Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the 
enough, who shall escape ? dark face have bis due ! 

Kill or be killed, live or die, they shall know Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought 
we are soldiers and men I with us, faithful and few, 

Ready 1 Take aim at their leaders — their Fought with the bravest among us, and 
masses are gapped with our grape — drove them, and smote them, and slew, 

Backward they reel like the wave, like the That ever upon the topmost roof our 
wave flinging forward again, banner in India blew. 

Flying and foiled at the last by the 
handful they could not subdue ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our Men will forget wlmt we suffer and not 
banner of England blew. what we do. We can fight ; 

But to be soldier all da.y and be sentinel all 
Handful of men as we were, we were throiighthenight— 

English in heart and in limb. Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, 

Strong with the strength of the race to their lying alarms ; 

command, to obey, to endure, Bugles and drums in the darkness, and 

Each of us fought as if hope for the shoutings and soundings to arms, 
garrison hung but on him i Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done 

vStili — could we watch at all points ?— we by five, 

were every day fewer and fewer. Ever the marvel among us that one should 

There was a whisper among us, but only left alive, 

a whisper that passed : ” Ever the day with its traitorous death from 

“Children and wives — if the tigers leap the loopholes around, 
into the fold unawares — Ever the night with its' coffinless corpse to 

Every man die at his post— and the foe be laid in the ground, 
may outlive us at last— Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge 

Better to fall by the hands that they love of cataract skies, 
than to fall into theirs ! Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite 
Roar upon roar in a moment two mines torment of flies, 
by the enemy sprung Thoughts of the bree/.es of May blowing 

Clove into perilous chasms our walls and over an English field, 
our poor palisades. Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that 

Rifleman, true is your heart, but be sure imuld not be healed, 

that your hand be as true ! Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful- 

Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed pitiless knife — 
are your flank fusillades — Torture and trouble in vain — for it never 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the could save us a life, 
ladders to which they had clung, Valour of delicate women who tended the 

Twice from the ditch where they shelter hospital bed, 
we drive them with hand-grenades ; Horror of women in travail among the 
And ever upon the topmost roof our banner dying and dead, 
of England blew. Grief for our perishing children, and never 

a moment for grief, 

Then on another wild morning another Toil and ineflable weariness, faltering hopes 
wild earthquake out-tore of relief. 
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ARMIES IN THE FIRE 

Looking into the fire at night when all is still and only 
the burning coals sputter and crackle what strange pictures 
we seem to see 1 Did you ever see an army marching in 
the fire ? That is what Robert Louis Stevenson once 
fancied he saw, and in this poem he paints his fancy over 
again in words. By permission of Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co. we take this poem from A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

"T'iie lamps now glitter down the street ; 
^ Faintly sound the falling feet ; 

And the blue even slowly falls 
About the garden trees and walls. 

Now in the tailing of the gloom 
The red tire paints the empty room : 

And warmly on the roof it looks. 

And flickers on the backs of books. 

Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing in the hre — 

Till, as I gaze with staling eyes, 

The annies fade, the lustre dies. 

Then once again the glow returns ; 

Again the^ phantom city burns ; 

And down the red-hot valley, lo 1 
The phantom a.rmies marching go. 

Blinking embers, tell me true. 
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For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favour singled ; 
liis cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he lingered, 

As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 
The soft hand's light caressing, 

And heard the tremble of her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 

“I'm sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you, 

Because " — the browm eyes low^er fell — 

“ Because, you see, I love you 1 ” 

Still memory to a grey-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing. 

Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing ! 

PTo lixrnc -fn lf::iQ-rTT in lif/a’c liorrl 
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■ PEACE ■ 

Henry Vaughan was the name of a doctor who lived from 
1622 to 16^5 and wrote many poems of a religious character. 
This poem of abiding faith in God is taken from his works. 
Vaughan also published meditations and devotions in prose 


M V soul, there is a country 
A -far hpvond the stars. 


Afar beyond the stars. 

Where stands' a winged sentry, 

All skilful in the wars. 

There, above noise and danger, 

Sweet peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious Friend, 

And (O my soul awake !) 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither, 

There grows the fiower of peace— 
The rose that cannot wither— 

Thy fortress, and thy ease. 

Leave, then, thy foolish ranges, 

For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes — 

Thy God, thy Life, thy Cure. 


Tve a letter from thy sire, 

* Baby mine. Baby mine 1 
I can read and never tire, 
Baby mine ! 

He is sailing o’er the sea. 
He is coming back to thee. 
He is coming home to me. 
Baby mine i 


He's been parted from us long. 
Baby mine, Baby mine ! 

But if hearts be true and strong, 

• Baby mine ! 

They shall brave misfortune’s blast, 
And be overpaid at last 
For all pains and sorrow passed, 
Baby mine ! 


Oh, I long to see his face, 
Baby mine. Baby mine ! 

In his old accustomed place. 
Baby mine ! 

Like the rose of May in bloom. 
Like a star amid the gloom, 

Like the sunshine in the room. 
Baby mine 1 


Thou wilt see him and rejoice, 
. Baby mine, Baby mine I 


Thou wilt know him by his voice. 
Baby mine 1 

By his love-looks that endear, 
By his laughter ringing clear, 

By his eyes that know not fear, 
Baby mine I 


Fm so glad — I cannot sleep, 
Baby mine, Baby mine I 
I’m so happy— I could weep, 
Baby mine 1 

He is sailing o’er the sea. 

He is coming home to me, 

He is coming back to thee, 
Baby mine j 


EPILOGUE 

An epilogue is a short, final address spoken at the end o! a 
play. This epilogue was the last word of the profound poet 
Robert Browning, ending the last poem of his last book. 
He asks how the world will think of him when he is dead, 
and ill the two dosing verses he tells how he would like to 
be thought of-— as one who never lost faith in the strife 
lor right, and who believed that, after death he would live 
and strive again. No poet has ever ended on a nobler note. 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE 

This poem, by Dr. Charles Mackay, picturing a sailor's 
wife singing to her baby in the happiness of having received 
from her husband a letter that says he is coming home, is 
tender and true, and its sentiment is admirably restrained. 


At the midnight, in the silence of the 
sleep-time; 

When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where — by death, foolF 
think, imprisoned — 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom 
you loved so, 

— Pity me ? 


Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mis- 
taken ! 

What had 1 on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the 
unmanly ? 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did 
I drivel, 

— Being— who ? 


One who never turned his back, but 
marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 

Sleep to wake. 


No ; at noonday in the bustle of man s 
work-time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer i 
Bid him forward, breast arid back as 
either should be, 

‘‘Strive and thrive'"’"'* cry ‘‘Speed- 
fight on, fare ever, ‘ ' 

There as here i '' 
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/\ Say 


Say nay ! Say nay 1 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath loved thee so long, 
In wealth and woe among ? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay 1 Say nay 1 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 
That hath given thee my heart, 
Never for to depart, 

Neither for pain nor smart ? 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay 1 Say nay 1 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee ? 

Alas ! thy cruelty 1 



The king sought a bride, and the nation 
had hoped 

For *a queen without rival or peer, 

But the little boy shot, and the king has 
eloped 

With Miss No-one on Nothing a year. 

“ Hey, Love, you couldn't mean that I 

Hi, Love, what would you be at ? 

What an impudent thing 
To make game of a king ! " 

** But I'm a king also,” cried Love on the 

wing. 

Little boy Love grew pettish one day ; 

“ If you keep on complaining,” he 
swore, 

ril pack both my bow and my quiver 
away. 
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THE DAY IS DONE 


Few of the shorter poems written by Longfellow are more 
deservedly popular than the following, which has hardly a 
verse that does not contain some rare beauty of poetic 
thought and expression. The longing for quiet and peace 
at the end of a strenuous day has never been better con* 
veyed in poetic form, and the pure pleasures of a good 
man’s domestic life are here celebrated in the worthiest 
verse. The last stanza of the poem is a favourite quotation. 

T he day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist : 

A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heart-felt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Y^ose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time, 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavour ; 

And tonight I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start ; 

Who, through long days of labour 
And nights devoid of ease. 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderfuT melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
sAnd come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music. 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 


THE GHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE 

Sir Henry Wotton was a famous Eiig'lishnuin who lived from 
1568 to 1639» and was eminent in the service of his country, 
being for many years ambassador at Venice. He became a 
clergyman, and wrote essays of a religious character. Like 
most of the scholars of his age, he also wrote poetry, and 
the foIloAving is the most remarkable of his few poems. 

LJow happy is he born and taught 
^ ^ That serve til not another’s will 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his utmost skill 1 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 

Whose soul is still prepared for death. 
Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath * 

"Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given by praise. 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumours -freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither fiattei-ers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gilts to lend, 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend ; 

—This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 

THE USEFUL PLOUGH 

This is a charming old English song wliose writer is un- 
known, but who must have known and loved rural life. 

A COUNTRY life is sweet I 

In moderate cold and heat 
To walk in the air how pleasant and fair 
In every field of wheat ; 

The fairest of flowers adorning the 
bo^yers, 

And ever}? meadow’s brow ; 

So that I say no courtier may 
Compare with them who clothe in grey 
And follov/- the useful plough. 

They rise with the morning lark, 

And labour till almost dark ; 

Then, folding their sheep, they hasten to 
sleep ; 

While every pleasant park 
Next morning is ringing with birds that 
are singing 

On each green, tender bough. 

With what content and merriment 
Their days are spent whose minds are 
bent 

To follow the useful plough ! 
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Hi range iov evermore. 


I give great honour and glory and tears. 


THINGS THAT NEVER DIE 

Miss Sarah Doudney was an Eni^Hsh writer well known for 
her many excellent stories for grown-ups as well as her books 
for girls. Here we give an illustration ot her pleasing verse 


T he pure, the bright, the beautiful, 

THraf ctirrP'H mir hpartci in vnnfV 


Give glory and honour and pitiful tears 
To all who fail in their deeds sublime ; 
Their ghosts are many in the van of years. 
They were born with Time in advance 
of Time. 


'*• That stirred our hearts in youth, 
The impulse to a wordless prayer, 

The dreams of love and truth. 

The longings after something lost, 

The spirit's yearning cry, 

The strivings after better hopes: 


Oh, great is the hero who wins a name, 
But greater many and many a time 
Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame 
And lets God finish the thought sublime. 
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THE OWL 


lord Tennyson in these lines has to some extent modelled 
ihis verse on Shakespeare’s “ When icicles liaiiij by the wail.” 

W HEN cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the groimd, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round. 

And the whirring sail gpes round; 
Alone, and warming his five wits. 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 

When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hatii sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 

Alone, and warming his five wits. 

The white owl in the belfry sits, 

JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL 

There is no finer hymn in the Eniflish lanijuase than this 
beautiful composition by Charles Wesley. It is said that 
the author was sitting' at his desk when a bird, pursued 
by a hawk, fiew in at the window. The hawk, afraid to 
follow, flew away, and Wesley, struck by the incident, was 
inspired to write these verses. Charles Wesley was born 
in 1 707 and died in 17SJI. He composed six thousand 
hymns, only a few ot which however, are still in use. 

J ESU, lover of my soul, 

Let me to Thy bosom fly, 

While the nearer waters roll, 

Wlnle the tempest still is high. 

Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 

Till the storm of life be past ; 

Safe into the haven guide, 

O receive my soul at last 1 

Other refuge have I none ; 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee ; 
Leave, ah I leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me 1 
All my trust on Thee is stayed. 

All my help from Thee I bring ; 

Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 

Wilt Thou not regard my call ? 

Wilt Thou not accept my prayer ? 

Lo ! I sink, I faint, I fall, 

Lo I on Thee I cast my care. 

Reach me out Thy gracious hand 
While I of Thy strength receive ; 
Hoping against hope, I stand. 

Dying, and behold I live ! 

Thou, 0 Christ, art all I want. 

More than all in Thee I find ; 

Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 

Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 

Just and holy is Thy name, 

I am ail unrighteousness ; 

False and full of sin I arn, 

Thou art full of truth and grace. . 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin ; 

Let the healing streams abound. 

Make and keep me pure within. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 

Freely let me take of Thee ; 

Spring Thou up within my heart, 

Rise to all eternity. 

THE MARSEILLAISE 

This is one of the grimdest songs of liberty that has ever 
been written. It is the national anthem of the French 
Republic. But it is something more, for wfiierever men are 
striving against oppression and striking for freedom The 
Marseillaise is their hymn. It is indeed the anthem ot 
liberty all the world over. It was originally written in 
French, in 1792, by Captain Rouget de Lisle, and set to 
music by the captain for soldiers to sing as they marched : 
but because it was made known in Paris by the soldiers who 
came from Marseilles it was called The Marseillaise. 

sons of France, awake to glory, 

^ Hark, hark, what myriads bid you 
rise, 

Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries 1 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land 
• While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? 

To arms, to arms, ye brave ! 

The avenging stmrd imsheath ! 

M arch on^ anarch on, all hearts resolved, 
To victory or death. 

Now, now the dangerous storm is scowling 
Which treacherous kings, confederate, 
raise ; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And, lo 1 our fields and cities blaze. 

And shall we basely view the ruin 
While lawless force, with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation far and wide. 

With crimes and blood Ms hands embruing? 

With luxury and pride surrounded 
The vile, iusat late despots dare, 

Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air; 
Like beasts’of burden would they load us. 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore . 
But man is man, and who is more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 

O Liberty, can man resign thee 
Once having felt thy gen'rous flame ? 
Can dungeon bolts and bars confine thee. 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame ? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood's dagger tyrants wield ; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 








Qh where and oh where is my little wee dog ? 

Oh where and oh where is he ? 

With his ears cut short and his tail cut long, 
Oh where and oh where can he be ? 


Two little dogs were basking in'the cinders, 

[ Two little cats were playing at the windows, 

I When two little mice popped out of a hole, 
And up to a fine piece of cheese they stole. 
The two little dogs cried : ^‘ Cheese Is nice ! 
But the two little cats jumped down in a trice, 
And soon cracked the bones of the two little mice. 


The cock’s on the house-top blowing his horn 
The buirs in the barn a-threshing of corn 
The maids in the meadows are making of hay ; 
The ducks in the river are swimming away." 


Y^ou see merry Phyllis, that dear little maid, 

^ Has invited Belinda to tea. 

Her nice little garden is shaded by trees ; 

What pleasanter place could there be ? 

There’s a cake full of plums, there are straw- 
berries too, 

^ And the table is set on the green. 

I’m fond of a carpet all daisies and grass — 
Could a prettier picture be seen ? ^ 

A blackbird (yes, blackbirds delight in warm 
weather)^ 

Is flitting from yonder high spray. 

He sees the two little ones talking together ; 

No wonder the blackbird is gay, 
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Dow-wow, says the dog ; 

^ Mew-mew, says the cat '; 
Grunt, grunt, goes the hog ; 
And squeak goes the rat. 

Chirp, chiip, says the sparrow 
Caw, caw, says the crow; 
Quack, quack, says the duck ; 
What cuckoos say you know. 

So, with sparrows and cuckoos. 
With rats and with dogs, 
With ducks and with crows. 
With cats and with hogs, 


Savs the little girl to the little boy, 
'' What shall we do ? ” 

Says the little boy to the little girl, 
I will kiss you ! ” 

0 0 

]y|R. Finney had a turnip. 

And it grew and it grew ; 
And it grew behind the barn, 
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GROUP 14 POWER CHAPTER 39 

The Story of Where Power Comes From, What It Does, & How It Works 


THE FUTURE OF POWER 


\¥Ie have seen in the story of Power 
^ how man has turned to account and 
developed almost every possibility of 
steam, oil, and electricity. The develop- 
ment of the power on which the world's 
industry has been built up has been 
described in these pages, and we have 
read how, from little beginnings often at 
first looked upon as curiosities, the colossal 
power stations of today have been evolved. 

But in all these wonderful developments 
we have been apt to lose sight of the five 
sources of natural power which have been 
available since the world began. These 
are wind, water, light, the Sun, and the 
heat of the Earth itself. Perhaps new 
s\''stenis built on present lines will make 
the development of all these sources un- 
necessary, 3?et there are inventors always 
at work on natural power problems, and 
we cannot overlook the astonishing possi- 
bilities of their ideas. 

Not very many years ago the windmill 
was a common sight, and the water wheel, 
too. The wind is a great force which has 
existed since the beginning, and the cease- 
less flow of the stream will last until the 
end of time. The ancient people of the 
East who pumped their water with the 
power of an ass or a horse, tracing its 
circular path at the end of a shaft hour by 
hour, were the forefathers of our engineers 

ELECTRICITY ; WIRELESS • OIL • 


of today. They took the powder nearest 
[ to hand, and bent it to their will. 

[ All the great engineering feats of the 

• world have been carried out, until not 
i long ago, with the power of the Sun. The 
i light of the Sun, though it reaches us 
i from ninety-five million miles away, has 
: extraordinary chemical power, and by 
L its magic agency the great waste product 

of human life, carbon dioxide, is combined 
; in the cells of plants with moisture, and 
i turned into the sugars and starches from 
L which they actually grow, 
i Century after century this sunlit world 
j was clothed in the sweet greenness of 
Nature's vegetation, and as that vegetation 
5 died and rotted, layers and yet fresh la^^ers 

- of dead vegetable matter became piled one 
r on another, and thus in tens of thousands 
[ of years the coal seams were formed 

- which were later on to provide power and 
wealth for the men who were destined 

I to inherit the Earth. 

, All the years that man was seeking for 

> mechanical power the coal lay hidden 

• beneath his feet, and ever since it has been 
5 ; used on a great engineering scale it has 
^ been thrown away with incredible stupidity 
^ by burning it in millions of wasteful fire- 
» places and furnaces. 

^ The reign of coal is perhaps drawing to 

> a close, though it will last for centuries yet ; 

GAS * MOTORS • ENGINES ^ SHIPS 
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POWER 


but the iiietliDct of using it to provide our 
power is beginning to undergo an immense 
change. Great engineers have repeatedly 
urged that the coal should be Imnied at 
the pit mouth, where it is, of course, 
cheapest, and there used to provide the 
energy for driving dynamos that could send 
out dectric power to towns and villages. 
We know today that it is imich more 
economical to produce power in great 
quantities and to distribute it froni 
central power stations than to make it in 
little quantities with scattered units. 

H ow mm OBTAINS POWER FROM 
THE UIGHT OF THE SUN 

Now let us come to what is surely one 
of the greatest victories of man over the 
living tilings in the Earth he has inherited. 
Today he can obtain power directly from 
the light of the Sun. Even if all the coal 
in the world were suddenly exhausted he 
could go on making his own supplies of 
power from year to year without any such 
gradual preparation as was required by 
Nature to produce coal. 

Power can be obtained from oil and 
spirit, as we know. Every motor car is 
driven by spirit. Manj^ giant ships are 
today propelled by oil. The natural oils 
which give us our lighting, oux' lubricating 
oil, and our petrol, are obtained from 
inside the Earth, and their formation 
possibly took as long as did coal itself. 
But today we can produce motor spirit 
ill enormous quantities with the help of 
bacteria ; we can ferment grain, straw, and 
grass ; in fact, all kinds of cheap and waste 
vegetable matter; and by distilling the 
fermented liquor we can obtain alcohol, 
which will surely become one of the 
greatest sources of power of future genera- 
tions, It will be used as power for build- 
ing up instead of as a beverage leading to 
the destruction of life. 


^HE WONDERFUL TREE IN INDIA WHICH 
* SUPPLIES POWER FOR ENGINES 

We are harnessing the tiniest creatures 
in the living world, and making them 
produce the power to drive the greatest 
machinery man has invented ! A million 
microbes are required to make a drop of 
motor spirit, yet these micro-organisms 
grow with such ama^^ing rapidity that a 
spirit factory using them could turn out 
enormous quantities of motor fuel a day. 

Not only can power alcohol be obtained 
from grain, potatoes, and straw, but it is 


now produced on quite a large scale 
flowers. There is a tree which 


flourishes in the Central Provinces of 
India, known as the mahiia (or mowha) 
tree. It grows wild and uncultivated in 
Hyderabad, where there is enough of it 
to produce three-quarters of a million 
gallons of alcohol a year. The mowha is a 
wonderful tree, because it provides not 
only engines with power, but human beings 
as well. The fallen flowers form a large 
part of the food supply of millions of 
people in some parts of Central India, 
and make good, food for cattle. Tests made 
of the spirit obtained by distilling the fer- 
mented flowers show that, although more 
of the spirit is’ required compared with 
petrol, it is perfect!}^ satisfactory and can 
be run in any ordinary motor engine. 

The direct heat of the Sun has been used 
by Mr. Frank Shuman, an American 
inventor, in a wonderful engine which has 
been employed with some success in 
countries like Egypt. 


A n engine driven by the sun to help 

TO MAKE THE DESERT BLOSSOM 


The great heat of tropical countries is 
quite sufficient to raise water to a tempera- 
ture high enough to cause it to give off 
vapour so that the rays of the Sun, trapped 
by glass, are concentrated, as it were, and 
their warmth stored up. By constructing a 
special boiler and inventing a steam-engine 
which will work with very low pressure, Mr. 
Shuman was able to obtain enough power 
to work pumping engines for irrigation of 
the land. Such sun engines '' may prove 
to be of great value where coal is difficult 
to obtain, though it is very doubtful today 
whether the ease with which motor spirit 
can be transported vdll not spoil their 
chances of competing in the realm of power. 

The wind wheel is another example of 
the successful use of a natural source of 
power. Engineers have devised new forms 
of wind wheels which are geared to 
djmamos so that their power can be used 
to store up electricity in accumulators. 
In this way a store of power is obtained, 
wliich can be drawn upon when the wind 
drops. Such installations are used in 
country houses and on farms where fuel 
is difficult to obtain. 


In the world search for power some 
countries have been driven to amazing 
schemes. The Italians have been scattered 
to the ends of the Earth through lack 
of coal and its high cost when imported 
from other countries. There is, of course, 
immense heat below the ground, and it is 
not so far below the surface in volcanic 












THE FUTURE OF POWER 


neighbourhoods. The daring idea thus 
ocairred to the Italians to obtain heat 


from the interior of the Earth itself. Vast 
sources of power are known to be trapped 
down in the Earth, and the ingenious 
Italian engineers have shown the possi- 
bility of tapping some of this heat through 
volcanoes. Volcanic heat has been con- 
ve3^^ed to the surface by means of pipes 
and used to drive engines and create 
electricity. As engineering science ad- 
vances it is quite possible that this tapping 
of the Earth’s own energy may be utilised 
on a still greater scale. 

The most colossal source of natural 
power is, of course, water. There are two 
sources available— the rushing torrent of 
a swift river or waterfall, or the continual 
rise and fall of the sea caused by the 
Earth’s rotation and the attraction of the 
Moon. In this held millions of horse-power 
are already being utilised, power which for 
endless ages has literall}^ run to waste. The 
old-fasliioned water-wheel of the miller has 
given place to the huge turbines of the 
electric generating station, and furnaces 
are heated, towns lighted, and railways run 
from the current obtained from the cease- 
less how of ^reat rivers. 


Trapping the tides is by no means an 
easy matter, yet it is full of possibility. 
Of all the ways that have been invented 
for obtaining energy from the rise and fall 
of the sea, the only practical one seems to 
be by allowing the water to run at high 
tide into a basin which is dammed, and 
then letting the water so trapped run into 
turbines, which in turn drive dynamos and 
generate electricity. The energy trapped 


is thus intermittent, and as the tides vary 
the quant it y of water will vary, too. 

But, when we think that the tidal power 
to be got from the installation now under 
consideration for the River Severn would 
amount to 450,000 horse-power, we realise 
how vast a source of nntap])ed sea-power 
must exist in the world. 


H ow THE MIGHT OF A RIVER IS SENT 
ON A JOURNEY OVERLAND 


At the close of 1923 the United States 
and France made further proposals for 
employing water-power to lower produc- 
tion costs ill industry. The x\nierican 
plan was merely suggested, but definite 
plans for using the force of the tides, 
supplemented by power obtained from a 
river nearby, w^ere adopted experimentally 
for installations in Brittany. 

Power made from water has often to be 
sent or distributed over long distances. 
Such power must be sent through overhead 
wires at a very high voltage, perhaps a 
hundred thousand volts, or even more, and 
when it arrives at the place to be supplied 
it must be converted down into ordinary 
voltage by means of transformers. 

Perhapis the greatest power of future 
times will be made actually in the chemist’s 


-HE STUPENDOUS ENERGY WAITING TO BE 
OBTAINED FROM RIVERS AND FALLS 


laboratory. Scientists have long tried to 


Italy, Norway, and Switzerland were 
quick to take up the matter, and about a 
million horse-power is now obtained in each 
of these countries from waterfalls and 
rivers. Sixty million horse-power is avail- 
able in the United States from water, and 
fifteen millions are already in use. Germany 
is actually using nearly fifty per cent of her 
total water-power for generating electricity. 
The greatest water-power country of the 
future is Canada, where seventy millions of 
horse-power are waiting to be harnessed. 
In our own country, the resources are small 
but, nevertheless, water-power is being 
used on an increasing scale, and we are 
even studidng the question of obtaining 
power from the tides. 


learn the secret of those niarvelloiis 
processes of life by which plants grow. 
Amazing as it may seem, they have 
succeeded in making a ray of light produce 
sugar from carbon dioxide and water, 
trapping the light with a green dye as the 
plant cells trap light with chlorophyll. It 
is an easy matter to convert sugar into 
starch, and both these familiar carbo- 
hydrates can be easily fermented by 
microbes, when they become split up into 
carbon dioxide and alcohol. Almost sublime 
in its simplicity, this process is the result 
of the highest scientific skill and know- 
ledge of the century. It may prove to be 
the final solution of man’s search for power 


-HE GREAT FUTURE OF ELECTRICITY 
IN THE WORK OF THE WORLD 


The ideal medium for the supply of 
power will always remain electricity. The 
vast energy of a 10,000 horse-power steam- 
engine or water, turbine can be run in the 
form of electric current along two metal 
wires for a thousand miles, and there 
turned again into mechanical power. Long- 
distance railways are in many countries 
being electrified ; other countries are plan- 
ning to turn their water-power into elec- 
tricity and even to send it to other lands. 
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THE SUPREME FIGURE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


THE CHATEAU OF YASNAYA POLYANA, THE HOME OF COUNT TOLSTOY 


TOLSTOY AT WORK IN HIS BARELY FURNISHED STUDY 


TOLSTOY TAKES A WALK WITH HIS SISTER, THE ABBESS OF A CONVENT 









GIROUP 15 LITERATURE CHAPTER 39 

Imperishable Thoughts of Men Enshrined in the Books of the World 


THE LITERATURE OF RUSSIA 


D ussiAN literature, which now occupies Of course Russia had a far earlier primi- 
' ^ a distinctive and considerable posi- tive literature, made and sung, or told, by 
tion in the wwid's literature, is of quite the people before it was written down, 
modern origin. Russian books that will be somewhat like the Norse Sagas. It con- 
permanently read outside of Russia date sisted of legendary poems or tales, collec- 
back, at the farthest, for 200 3^ears, and lively called Byliny. The subjects were 

nearly all of them were written in the the legendary heroes of the race, and these 

nineteenth century. It was not till the orally circulated stories formed groups or 
Napoleonic wars were over that Russia cycles that referred to each of the regions 
had a Russian history of herself which which had in succession been prominent in 
helped her to realise her own place in the the country's earlier history. Vladimir, 

world, or that she produced a national Prince of Kiev, was a central figure, and 

poet who expressed her character and Novgorod, Moscow, and the Cossack 

aspirations in her own tongue, discarding country each had its share of legendary 

imitations of the poets of tiie nations that lore casually transmitted through popular 
had an older civilisation, memory. A group of such tales, chiefly of 

But almost as striking as the lateness of 

her beginning with a literature of her own character and doings of Peter 

is the rapidity with which it arrested the Great, who died in 1725. 
attention of the world. Nicholas Karam- Two twelfth-century Chronicles have 
zin published in i8i6 the first ^eight been preserved — The Chronicle of Kiev, 

volumes of his History of the Russian the city round which the earliest Russia 

State. Alexander Pushkin, the first truly formed itself, and The Story of the Raid 
national Russian poet, who found inspira- of Prince Igor, a later twelfth-century 
tion in Karamzin's History, died in 1837 ; prince of Novgorod, These Chronicles, 
and forty years later there had been written written in a kind of singing prose, have 
all the novels by Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, features which are expanded in modern 
and Dostoyevskv that have carried Russian Russian literature, such as using Nature 
fiction over the civilised world. Seed late as a background for a story. The Raid of 
sown brought an abundant harvest. Prince Igor is especially interesting for the 

ROMANCE • HISTORIES • DRAMAS ESSAYS • WORLD CLASSICS 
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Nicholas Gogol 


Ivan Turgenev 


Alexander Pushkin 


Maxim Gorky 
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light it throws on early Russian history 
and language. 

It must be remembered that at this 
time Russia was cut off from the west 
and south of Europe by her position far 
inland, and knew little of such culture as 
they had. : Her isolation was increased by 
her religion ; she belonged to the Greek 
Church, with Constantinople as its centre. 
Indeed, it was not till the second half of 
the seventeenth century, in the reign of 
the father of Peter the Great, that the 
literatures of the West began to percolate 
to Russia, and give her writers new 
models for their writings. 

T he IVlAN WHO STANDS AT THE 
PAHTING OF THE WAYS 

Moscow had now become the centre of 
Russian life, but Kiev was more closely in 
touch with Western learning, and to 
Moscow from Kiev came Simeon Polotsky, 
who acted as tutor to Peter the Great's 
half-brother the Tsar Feodor, and intro- 
duced the writing of verse in Russian. He 
it was who wrote the first Russian play. 
The Prodigal Son. Polotsky marks the 
dividing line between primitive Russia and 
the Russia which began to know and 
imitate Western Europe. His life was con- 
temporary with that of John Milton. 

Russian literature of the eighteenth 
century expressed the influence of German, 
French, and English literature on the 
minds of Russian authors before they began 
to build up a literature of their own, dis- 
tinctive in style, subject, and tempera- 
ment. The strongest influence in intro- 
ducing German thought was Michael 
Lomonosov, a son of an Archangel fisher- 
man. As a lad Lomonosov became 
absorbed in a love of learning. At seven- 
teen he made his way to Moscow, became 
conspicuous as a student, passed on to 
St. Petersburg, and then studied in Ger- 
many. Returning to Russia he founded the 
University of Moscow, and finally became 
rector of the tJniyersity of St. Petersburg. 

T he SOIENTfST whose WRITINGS HEI-PED 
TO DEVELOP THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 

Lomonosov's chief interest was in science, 
but he had a very wide intellectual range, 
and through his writings, which included 
verse, he helped to develop the Russian 
tongue, which he said combined the 
vivacity of French with the strength of 
German, the softness of Italian, and the 
conciseness of Greek and Latin. 

The influence of French literature be- 
came predominant in Russia during the 


reign of the Empress Catherine the Second, 
sometimes called the Great, That strong- 
minded German usurper made French the 
predominant language of • her Court, until 
Russian enthusiasm for France was chilled 
by the excesses of the French Revolution. 
The characteristic Russian wTiter of the 
period was the poet Gabriel Derzhavin, 
who was born in 1743 and died in 1816. 
Though he had a fine mastery of his 
native language he cannot be ranked as a 
truty national poet, for his resounding 
style was influenced from abroad. He was 
an admirer of the Gaelic forgery Ossiaii. 

Though Catherine acted as a patron of 
French writers, such as Diderot and Vol- 
taire, who laid the intellectual foundations 
of Revolution, she sternly repressed free- 
dom of the Press in her own countr}^ An 
instance is seen in the case of an unfortu- 
nate official, Alexander Redistchev, who 
was indiscreet enough to write a book on 
A Journey to St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
describing the pitiable condition of the 
Russian peasantry, or serfs. The descrip- 
tions were perfectly true, but Redistchev 
was sentenced to death for writing what 
would now be regarded as a humane and 
public-spirited appeal. He was banished 
to .Siberia, kept there till his health was 
uiidermiiiM, and eventually brought back, 
and he committed suicide when threatened 
with a dreaded renewal of exile. 

K ARAWIZIN and his unfinished HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN EWIPIRE 

Not till Alexander the First succeeded to 
the Russian Tsardom in 1801 did Russia 
begin to live an independent literary life. 
The man whose writings mark the begin- 
ning of the change is Nicholas Karamzin. 
His father was an officer of Tartar race, 
and the bo}/, after education at Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, and some experience 
in literary work, travelled in Germany, 
France, Switzerland, and England, Re- 
turning to edit a Moscow journal, he pub- 
lished Letters of a Russian Traveller, and 
also a number of translations into Russian 
from languages ancient and modern. 
Finally he settled down to write the book 
that Russia needed most of all, a History 
of the Russian Empire. He read his 
volumes to the Tsar as he wrote them. 
Eight volumes were published in 1816, and 
three more, bringing the history up to 1613, 
were finished when the writer died in 1826, 
As a historian Karamzin wb.s a defender 
of whatever he found done by authority in 
Russia’s past, whether it was tyrannical 
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or not. His aim was to arouse in Russians 
the sense of nationality. His success w’^as 
great from the point of view of a con- 
servative patriotism. Russia realised her- 
self. She began to speak to the world 
through a literature that was her natural 
expression, and not an echo of French, 
German, or English writing. Karamzin’s 
success was partly due to the glow and 
pride of his patriotic writing, but it was 
equally due to his prose style being plain 
and simple and clear, like ordinary speech. 
T Knrrmizin are the founders 


Lomonosov and Karamzin are the founders 
of a Russian prose style. 


“THE CLEVER FABLES OF KRYLOV 
« THAT EVERYBODY LIKED 


Among the Russian writers of the nine- 
teenth century who must be named, besides 
the half dozen that are more commonly 
known, are Ivan Krylov (1768-1844) who 
gained fame as a poet fii'st by translating 
La Fontaine’s fables, and then by writing 
fables of his own invention, simple, 


humorous, dramatic, appealing to all 


classes and all ages. Russia has no more 
popular poet. 

Literature was now growing directly out 
of Russian life. One instance is that of 
perhaps the most famous comedy, or 
satire, that holds the Russian stage. When 
Alexander the First died, in 1825, an 
unsuccessful rising took place, leading to 
live of the conspirators being hanged. 

The state of society in Moscow at This 
time was satirised in most pungent st3de 
by a young foreign office official, in a play 
called The Misfortune of Being Too Clever. 
The author, Alexander Griboyedov, writer 
of a play which has now been popular for 
more than 90 years, had a strange end. 
He was sent as Russian Ambassador to 
the Persian capital Teheran. In the 
embass}^ there some Russian subjects, 
Georgians and Armenians, took refuge, but 
the Persian populace was incensed against 
them, and, storming the building, killed 
the ambassador, who was shielding them. 


•the WlAN WHO TRANSLATED THE ENGLISH 
» POETS FOR THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


other German poets. Late in life he trans- 
lated the Odyssey. Zhukovsky is re- 
garded as a singularly successful preserver 
of poetical quality in translated verse. 

The new start of genuine Russian litera- 
ture was most clearfy made by Alexander 
Pushkin, though it is perfectly easy to 
trace the sources of his inspiration to 
foreign writers. vStill, his subjects were 
essentially Russian, and his fine use of his 
own language and his poetical genius en- 
abled him to thoroughly Russianise any 
foreign suggestion. Pushkin is generally 
accepted as the greatest of Russian poets, 
and he is also a master of prose. 

He was born at Moscow in 1799, and 
educated near St. Petersburg, where fie at- 
tracted attention by his poetry when 
he was a schoolboy. At first he wrote in 
French, but soon discarded it for his own 
language. Having become mixed up in 
dangerous politics after he had become 
a Foreign Office official, he was sent to 
the South of Russia on duty, and his 
poetical impulse was stimulated the 
scenery and romance of the Caucasus. 
There he wrote lyiics and tales obviously 
prompted by the influence of Byron. On 
his return a poem on gypsy life won him 
wide popularity. 


T he extraordinary Russian who 

WAS KILLED BY A DUTCHMAN 


Pushkin was now enthralled by Shake- 
speare, and in imitation of him wrote his 
chronicle play Boris Godunov, Later, his 
greatest work, Onegin, took the form of a 
poem that is a novel. Now it is probably 
the most quoted literary work in the 
Russian language, though its rise to fame 
was not swift. Pushkin, however, had to 
overcome the taste for bombast derived 
from Russian imitations of French verse. 


A poet who broadened the Russian idea 
of poetry by showing that the poetry of the 
West has not been exhausted in France, 
was Basil Zhukovsky (1783-1852} who was 
tutor to the children of the Russian royal 
family. He published in 1802 a trans- 
lation of Graj^’s Elegy, and followed it with 
translations from Byron, Moore, and 
Southey, as well as Goethe, Schiller, and 


His mind was extraordinarily prolific, 
though it usually worked on a suggestion 
from other poets, and his output was abun- 
dant and varied. Histpricall}^ he relied on 
Karamzin’s history, and felt strongly the 
thrill of his ardoTif. Pushkin was killed, 
at the age of 37, iil a foolish duel with a 
Dutchman who had married his wife's 
sister. He had brought into Russian poetry 
a note of freshness which has tended to 
brighten it ever since. 

Two other Russian lyrical poets have a 
sure resting place in the hearts of the 
people. Michael Lermontov is believed 
to have been of Scottish descent, and his 
name a Russianising of Learmont. His 
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was a turbulent nature. He became an 
officer, but for his quarrelsomeness was 
sent to the Caucasus, which at that time 
was in a frequent state of revolt. ^ Here 
the splendid scenery and romantic sur- 
roundings acted as inspirations, and he 
wrote poems which are known to almost 
every Russian, child. Returning to 
Moscow, he became a social hgure, but 
his life was wayward, and twice more he 
was exiled from the society he loved. 
.Finally, lie met his death, at 26, in a duel 
in the Caucasus, the land which had 
called fortli his genius. Lermontov wrote 
a novel (A Hero of our Time) with himself 
as its hero, and the novel is believed to 
nave been the cause of the quarrel which 
led to his death. He was one of the poets 
who felt strongly the influence of Byron, 
though his own writing was distinctly 
national in its spirit and expression. 

Alexis Koltsov (1809-1842), contem- 
porary with Lermontov, was a true peasant 
poet. His subject was the life of the rural 
people, and he sang that in lyrics natural 
as those of Robert Burns, As a cattle 
dealer he moved about freely, and was 
a part of the life he sang. Even among the 
illiterate his songs are known. 

HTHE critics who ABE TOO 


writings have not been translated. This 
cannot be said of the latest of Russian 
critics ^ and historical roinancists, Dmitri 
MerezHkovsky . His Christ and Antichrist 
has been translated into many languages, 
and his interpretation of Russian fiction 
is well known. 


The first great Russian novelist was 
Nicholas Gogol, who was born in the 
Cossack country in 1809, and lived till 
1852. From his twentieth to his twenty- 
seventh year he lived in Petrograd, first 
as a Government clerk and then as a pro- 
fessor of history. 


T he splendid works of Russia’s 

FIRST GREAT NOVELIST 


» FOND OF TEARING UP 

Other poets of distinction are Nicholas 
Nekrasov (1821-1877) a grim portrayer of 
peasant life in a style resembling that of 
Crabbe, the English realist ; and Count 
Alexis Tolstoy (1817-1873), who wrote 
satires and historical plaj-cs, but is best 
knowm for melodious love l3^ncs, nature 
poems, and ballads. 

It is not, however, through its poetry 
that Russian literature has become widely 
known, but through its prose, and par- 
ticularly its fiction. 

Other forms of prose writing have been 
successful, but in a far less degree. Vis- 
sarion Belinsky (1811-1847), founded a 
school of criticism which was more vigor- 
ous than wise, and Russian criticism has 
alw^ays been lacking in moderation and 
toleration. It is inclined to tear rather 
than to dissect its subject. Mxach of it, as, 
for instance, that of Alexander Herzen 
(1812-1870) was written outside of Russia, 
Herzen preached Communism for many 
years in London through a newspaper of his 
own. Michael Saltykov (1826-1889) was a 
savage satirist who found much in Russia 
to bitterly expose. His work compares 
with that of our Jonathan Swift. His 


But all the time Gogols heart was away 
in Little Russia, and he put his remem- 
brances into some sketches, Evenings on 
a Farm near Dikanka, which determined 
his future. Other sketches of Cossack 
life followed, with a strange mingling 
of the real and the fantastic, fun and 
melancholy. He was only 27 when he 
wrote a comedy which competes for the 
position of the most popular on the Rus- 
.sian stage, and has been seen with cordial 
appreciation on the English stage. This is 
The Inspector-General, a satire on the 
truckling, flattery, jealousy, and corrup- 
tion of the Russian official world. The 
play was saved from official censorship by 
the Tsar, who ordered it to be played. 

After the successful appearance of liis 
comedy Gogol left Russia and lived the 
rest of his life abroad, chiefl}^ in Rome, 
where he wrote his masterpiece, the. novel 
Dead Souls, an exposure of the serf system 
then enslaving the Russian peasantr\^ By 
his simple sincerity in picturing real life, 
Gogol led Russian fiction awa}^ from 
wordy pomposity. Gogol did not complete 
Dead Souls. It was planned in three parts, 
and onl}?' the first part and an incomplete 
section of the second part is published. 
Possibly the book was not becoming quite 
what its author meant it to be ; as he 
lived he grew more and more religious 
and humble, and more and more inclined 
to advocate patient suffering. 


jOW TURGENEV INTRODUCED THE 
1 RUSSIAN CHARACTER TO EUROPE 


Ivan Turgenev (1818-1883), the first 
Russian novelist to win a large reading 
public outside Russia, was born of a good 
family. Like so many Russian writers, he 
found his early writings officially frowned 
on as tending to be dangerous, and he was 
kept on his family* estate for two years. 





THE LITERATURE OF RUSSIA 


When he was free he left Russia for 
Germany, and later passed to Paris where 
he wrote most of his novels of Russian life. 

Turgenev introduced Russian character 
to Europe ; but he did not keep quite in 
touch with the Russia of his own day. He 
was a poet in essence, and a stylish with a 
gift of elegance, and of finish in form, which 
were alniost French in character. That 
form he carried into Russian prose wdth 
advantage to it, but he had not as close 
a grip of Russian life as some brother 
nowlists of equal fame had. The foreign 


won him wide popularity. It was after 
the pubiication of his Fathers and Sons, in 
1862; a story which did not satisfy 
extremists on either side in politics, that 
he went abroad. But the talc is his 
niasterpiece. Virgin SoiV his later am- 
bitious story, was written when Turgenev 
had withdrawn from a Russian environ- 
ment. Unquestionably he is one of the 
great novelists of Europe. He knew the 
iiobies of Russia by birth and contact, and 
the peasantry by sympathy and observa- 
tion : but peasant life had never been his 


COUNT TOLSTOY AT WORK IN 


reader feels a strangeness in Russian 
character, as depicted by Gogol, Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky, and Gorky, which borders 
on the unnatural, and yet is not unnatural 
in Russia. This strangeness is not felt in 
the same degree in Turgenev's novels, and 
they are therefore accepted without hesita- 
tion. Perhaps the difference comes from 
writing out of memory, outside of the actual 
Russian atmosphere. 

Turgenev's first prose writings, his 
S])ortsman's Sketches, showed his naturally 
tasteful finish, tiis Nest of Gentlefolk 


own, and his mother never forgave him 
for doing such an undignified thing as 
writing what anybody might read. 

Count Leo Tolstoy is far more widely 
known than any other Russian, because 
bis writings have covered an enormous 
range of human interest. He appeals to 
different t^^pes of people, as a novelist with 
ever- varying views, a religious zealot 
seeking rest, and an economic and social 
pioneer. In all these manifestations he ex- 
presses himself in striking literature, pow- 
erful in its simplicity. Unquestionably 
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LITERAfURE 


Tolstoy is a landmarlc in the world of 
literature. There has ]:>een no cue like 
him. It is questionable if there could be 
anyone like liim outside of Russia. 

Born of a noble family, Tolstoy began 
life as a soldier, nod saw service in the 
Crimean War. Already he was writing 
poetry, tales, sketches, or an autobiography 
of his ^miith. Then, after a period of 
social gaiety, he spent some time in 
foreign travel, still writing tales. Next, 
followed his marriage, and more restful 
writing, merging into the ambitious com- 
position of his greatest books — Peace and 
War, and Anna Karenina. 


T he noble aiwis of tolstoy that 

ARE REFLECTED IN HIS WORKS 

He was now famous throughout the 
world as a writer, but the problems of 
religion and life absorbed his thoughts, and 
he tried to plan a life of perfect goodness 
and of strict social justice. These aims 
produced much more literatme. Later 


still he wrote otlier novels including the 


Kreiitzer .Sonata, and Resurrection, 
Finalty, having failed to rid himself of all 
his earthly possessions, and to break with 


TTHE STOP 


Dostoyevsky was educated for the 
army, but adopted literature and showed 
the direction of his sympathy by writing a 
story called Poor Folks. It was recognised 
by critics as charged' deeply with emotion, 
and it gave its author a favourable start. 
But Dostoyevsk3% having joined a political 
discussion society, was sudden]}^ arrested 
as a member of a revolutionary organisa- 
tion, imprisoned, sentenced to death, and 
then, instead of being hanged, sent -to exile 
in Siberia for four years, with hard labour, 
to be followed by service for life as a 
private soldier. He served his four years, 
and three more as a soldier before he was 
recalled to Russia. 


Such was life in the old Russia. 

This experience in Siberia coloured all 
Dosto^^evsk^^'s remaining years. It had 
broken his health and left him an epileptic ; 
but it filled his heart with infinite com- 
passion, and a great longing for a time, 
when a spirit of mutual kindness should 


govern the actions of man towards man. 


He had seen life at its best and worst, and 
his experiences were told in a book, 
Buried Alive in Siberia, while his impres- 


lOW DOSTOYEVSKY REVEALED THE 
» NATIONAL HEART OF RUSSIA 
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CALVARY AND AFTER 


can scarcely bring ourselves to grief. Think of him there, deserted by his 

think of Jesus in the hands of the friends, so lonely, and so weary. Not once 

Roman soldiers. No greater difference can during the long night had he closed his 
be imagined than that which shocks our eyes. The days leading up to that night 
souls in the contrast between the gentle had been spent in doing good and teaching 
Jesus on the one hand, and, on the other, laws which have exalted ah the human 
the brutalised soldiers of Rome, race. So tired, so worn, so broken, and so 

It requires no words to acquaint us bowed. Yet, even while the hissing whips 
with the sufferings of Jesus at this terrible fly and sting at his body, his ears are 
hour of his life. We feel, with a shudder of assailed by mockeries and taunts, and 
revulsion, the awful cruelties to which the surely the most cruel laughter that ever 
soldiers subjected the Light of the World, came from human lips. 

No historian is reciuired to write the Nor was this scourging to be the end of 
naxTative ; no painter need paint the mockery. The soldiers, who saw only a 
terrible picture, cause for laughter in the meek and bleeding 

We feel the appalling horror in our souls, flgiire at the pillar, bethought themselves 
Is it not dreadful to us, in the first place, of dressing him as a king. They had heard 

to contemplate the scourging of Jesus ? that this young Jew was charged wdth 

It is not only that he was so innocent of rebellion against Rome, that he had called 
the charge laid against him, not only that " himself King of the Jews, 
he was so tragically misunderstood by the For this crime they had been ordered 
men who condemned him, but because, of to punish him ; but it was a crime which 
all the beings who have ever lived, we can moved them to scornful laughter. This man 
think of none more tender, more gentle, a king 1 This weakling to overthrow Rome ! 
more loving. They sent for a robe of royal purple. One 

That he should have his garments of them brought brambles, and, with a 
stripped from his body by rude hands ; glove of mail, twisted and plaited them 
that he should be , thrust and pushed into the shape of a crown. Another brought 
towards the pillar ; that there he should be a reed to act as a sceptre. There lay the 
bound naked with cords, and that through trappings of a king. The old and faded 
his flesh the cruel lashes should tear — this robe was thrust upon the stricken body, 
is something which overwhelms us with The crown of thorns was pressed over the 

GREAT FIGURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT * THE LIFE OF JESUS 
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JEW WHO LAID THE BODY 


iBAB TO THE T< 
\NQEH THERE 


T- HE FAITHFUL woiwEN WHO RErviAiNED vviiat iiaa iiappenea f wno iiaa taKen 

1 TRUE TO THE MEWIORY OF JESUS tile bocly away ? With sudden terror 

It seemed that Christ had failed them they were about to leave the sepulchre 
at the last. He had dreamed in vain. But when they beheld a young man on the 
their love for him was not destroyed. No; right side clothed in a long white gar- 
with the. tender loyalty and the gentle ment. The women were afraid. The 
reverence of womanly affection, they re- young man said gently : '' Be not affright- 
turned sorrowfully to their home to ed. Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which 
render the last service possible to the was crucified ? He is risen ; he is not 





RAPHAEL'S FAMOUS PICTURE OF THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
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sepulchre. The}? told no one what they 
had seen and heard. 

T he STOny, THE WOMEN. TOLO' 

TO THE AMAZED APOSTLES 

this point the anginal Gospel of St, 
Mark ends. The verses g- 20 of the last 
chapter^ it is thonghty t&ere added by a later 
writer. W e will therefore take leave of our 
giiidCy and f allow' the narrative of Luke. 

With quickening steps, speaking in low 
and astonished voices among themselves, 
this little company of pious women left the 
garden and hastened through the streets 
to a house where they would find the 
apostles. When they entered, breathless 
and excited, the sorrowful disciples thought 
theirs was an idle tale. 

But Peter, ever the impetuous member 
of the flock, rose suddenly, and, without 
a word, ran from the house towards the 
tomb. Stooping down, Luke tells us, the 
breathless Peter beheld the linen clothes 
and departed, wondering at what had 
come to pass 

The disciples of Jesus gathered them- 
selves together and knew not what to 
think. As they were sitting at night, two 
.of their number entered, dusty and way- 
w^orn, exclaiming : 

The Lord is risen indeed ! 

*T'HE STRANGER ON THE ROAD TO EMMAUS 
* AND THE TALK BY THE WAY 

They told how they had been walking 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus when - they 
came upon a stranger who inquired why 
they walked so sadly and spoke so earn- 
estly. One of them replied : 

‘‘ .\rt thou only a stranger in Jerusalem, 
and hast not known the things which are 
come to pass there in these days ? ” 

And the stranger said : What things ? 
They answered ; “ Concerning Jesus of 
■Na2:arkh/’ and told the tragic story. 

Then the stranger rebuked them and 
said : Ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things ? '' and spoke of prophecies 
concerning the Messiah. 

At Emmaus he would have left them, 


tion came, the vision tacied irom their 
sight, and they were left alone. 

“ Did not our heart burn within us 
while he talked with us by the way ? ” 
they exclaimed to each other ; and im- 
memately they rose up and hastened 
with all speed back to Jerusalem. 

While the disciples listened to this 
strange narrative, the wonder and the 
hope increasing, suddenly they perceived 
that Jesus himself was there, standing in 
the midst of them 1 

“ Peace be unto you,” was the blessing 
breathed from those gentle lips. 

But the disciples were affrighted. 

“Why are ye troubled?” Jesus in- 
quired of them. “ Why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts ? ” 

T he walk through the countryside 
TO BETHANY 

But they could not believe. Joy — too 
deep a ]oy for expression, a joy hitherto 
unknown in all the ages — prevented these 
men from believing. 

Then he spoke to them of the visions 
of prophets and poets concerning the 
Christ that was to come, and finally said : 
“ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day ; and that repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached ki 
his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses oi these 
things. And behold I send the promise 
of my Father upon you ; but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high.” 

Then he led the wondering disciples 
from the room, and together they walked 
as far as Bethany, the village he had 
loved. There he blessed them, and as 
bent above those kneeling fig\.ircs, laying 
his hands upon their heads, and speaking 
words of peace, he was parted from them, 
and they saw him no more. It was as if 
they had seen him taken up to Pleaven. 


mg the Messiah. There, in the open country-side of 

mmaus he would have left them, Bethany, the first Christian service was 
iy had derived hope from his .. held, arid the disciples returned to Jerusa- 
and' constrained hini to stay with ' lem, their hearts beating with joy, their 
aying : Abide with os, for it is "spirits exalted with a new hope and 

evening, and the day is far spent.” courage that drove out fear. 
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THE WOMEN AT THE EMPTY TOMB 


HE IS NOT HERE : HE IS RISEN—BY AXEL ENDER 


^ 


the scene at the empty tomb on the first EASTER MORNING-BY SIR E, BURNE-JONES 
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MODEL GLIDERS THAT A BOY CAN MAKE 


To 3 n a ke a glider take a piece of thin cardboard, or stiff paper, about a foot long and nine inches wide, and fold it across 
the middle, as shown in the first picture. Then draw the outline of half the glider, as indicated by the dotted line, and, 
keeping the card folded, cut out the shape. To complete the glider make little cuts, as indicated, for the ailerons, and 
fix a paper-fastener to the nose to act as a weight. Launch, as shown on the right, adjusting the glider as necessary. 


This is a more advanced type of glider. 1. The cardboard folded double and the measurements of the two planes. 2 . The 
planes opened out. 3. Plane supports. 4. Rudder, with flap for pasting to fuselage. 5- Cardboard for the fuselage. 
The dotted lines show shallow cuts for folding. 6. Cardboard, wdien folded. 7. Ready for pasting. 8. After pasting. 9. The 
ends and cockpit cut out. 10. Pieces of paper for closing the ends. fi.and l2. The' finished fiivselage. 13. Plane supports 
and rudder pasted In position. 14. Cardboard chassis with match for axle. 1 5. Complete glider with paper fasteners as weights. 


PLANES 


TOP PLANE IS CUMMED 
TP THESE FLAPS 


These hottom edces are 

CUMMEO TO SIDES OF BOOT 


BOTTOM 

PLANE 


Rather more cardboard will be required for this glider thanforthe others, and a considerable amount of care must be taken 
in cutting out the fuselage. The cardboard shown in the first diagram is only one thickness, but that shown beneath it 
IS a folded sheet. To get the upward tilt on the front of the fusehage, push upward the lower and the upper side of the 
. square end for a distance of about one inch. This biplane, if correctly made will prove a good glider. 
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SECTION 39 


GROUP 18 


MODEL GLIDERS & HOW TO MAKE THEM 


Qf all indoor pastimes one of the most Hold the model as shown in the picture, 
fascinating is making and testing model and release it in a forward movement, at 

gliders in actual flight. about the speed it is expected to travel. 

The models illustrated on page 4828 will be This needs considerable practice. If perfectly 

found quite simple to make, and if the balanced and weighted the model should 

instructions are carefully followed excellent maintain a straight course, slightly down- 
results should be obtained. ward, till it touches the floor. It is necessary 

It would be as well, however, first to make to have plenty of space indoors, and' no 

the simple monoplane glider shown at the draughts. If the glider does not keep a 

top of the page, and the knowledge gained steady, slightly downw^ard course, but goes 
will be of use when the time comes to make forward in a series of nose-upward jerks, 

the other two models, which are rather more it is under- weighted, a fault soon rectified, 

advanced and require more skill. Models for out of doors must be made 

Before starting to make the glider it is larger and entirely of thin cardboard, and 

advisable to read the chapter beginning must not be expected to give good results 

on page 4577, to see why an aeroplane flies h flown indoors. 

or a glider glides. When necessary adjustments have been 

Having read this, it will be necessary to results obtained, try a circu- 

obtain a few sheets of good stiff paper, lar flight by adjusting the aileron, or wing tip, 

smooth if possible ; a sheet or two of very ^nd the rudder Remember, however, that 

thin cardboard, a pair of scissors, a penknife, right aileron is down the rudder must be 

and a bottle of gum, or, better still, a tube slightly to the right, and vice versa, 

of some fish glue, which dries quicker, sticks Being simply a glider, the tail -elevators 
lighter, and is not affected by damp. hardly come into play, except that when per- 

The diagrams and instructions on page,4828 “anently turned upward they will some- 
should be followed closely, and mistakes as ti^®® counteract any signs of nose-heaviness 
well as successes will show how easy it is to ^^® model. In the aeroplane they serve 
design and construct really .fascinating and "os® upward for climbing, for, 

instructive models with simple materials turned upwards, the air pressure on 

within everybody’s reach these elevators pushes the tail down, and 

When the model is finished the greatest P"*® machine on an upward slope! 
interest Still lies ahead, for now the actual Wfith a little practice, and by making ad- 
gliding begins. It will be advisable first justments* as necessary, good flights can be 

of all to try a straight flight. made, for each of the models shown has been 

CRAFTS • GAMES • NEEDLEWORK • PUZZLES • SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
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SOLUTION 


3STOMAKE&DO . , 

lodels pelier is of paper (two^ thicknesses gummed), 
make the blades being properly turned to cut the 
4S29. air, and varnished with ordinary spirit 
mpler varnish ; the wheels and fuselage are made 
i;, stiff cardboard. The wind-screen is gelatine 
0 way on a frame of paper. 

is ail This model is a perfect glider, responding 
other to the rudder and ailerons ; ' and the propeller 
card- revolving while in flight gives the glider a 
is pro- realistic appearance. 

IS WITH PENNIES 

3t out then any pair of neighbouring coins into the 
)w we empty spaces left by the first paii , and so on ; 
but the final result is to get the coins in a line 
with heads and tails alternately upwards, 
as shown here : 

® 0 @© 0000 ®@ 

3 . PAIRING THE, PENNIES 
(T) Place eight coins in a line on the table. 
@ The problem is, by moving one coin On to 
: nlav another, to leave the coins arranged 

space pairs. But when a coin is moved it 

iways i^'iast pass over two other coins, and no coin 
^ must be moved more than once. 

tt © © ® @ (D d) © d) 

Thus, suppose these are the eight coins. 
We may, if we like, put number 6 on to 
it this number 3, because it then moves over the 
and coins 4 and 5. Next, we may put number 4 
,e two on to number 8, because it then moves over 
rims : the coins 5 and 7. And so on, remembering 
that an empty space is not a coin, and that 

f \ J two coins lying one on the other must be 

fO counted as two. 

neigh- The answers to these problems with pennies 
10 ; are given in Section 40 of Group 18. 

ZLE OF THE LAUGHING SAILOR 
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loose strands, exactly under the 
ere it last came out, and take four 
pon it from right to left. Draw out 
[e : slip it under the left of the four 
nd bring it out again three threads 
- edge. 

lat about the corners ? When bands 
ork are carried along two sides of a 
work, a space or “ open square ” is 
i the corner where the lines of work 
1 ordinary hem-stitching this space 
di that it may be passed over, but 
ore strands are drawn a filling is 
and this usually takes the form of 
;h wheel, as shown in picture 3, 
lis one is worked in the material at 
3f feather-stitching, and not at the 
enwwk. 

it is worked at the ends of openwork 
iation strands, or spokes of these, 
^ntinuations of the working threads 
j been used along the single crossing 
Two or more threads are then put 
OSS from corner to corner, and the 
vorked from the centre, The needle 
taken alternatehr over and under one 
)okes, formed by the crossing threads, 
id the centre until this has been sur- 
our or five times. The needle is linked 
he last round of the thread, between 
;s, and the tliread is taken across to 
it corner, where it is fastened off. 


\MUSING WORD GAME 


le transformation from the one word 
ther must be made with as few 
,s possible. In changing from black 
we might have proceeded like this : 
>ck, clock, click, chick, thick, think, 
bine, white ; but here we make 
‘ds in between, and not more than 
5 needed. Two ways of changing 
3 white are given on this page 
t, of course, be understood that in 
one letter to make a new word in 
, the substituted letter must occupy 
he same position in the new wor 3 
iiscarded letter did in the old word, 
ts makes an excellent game where a 
f friends are gathered round a table 
er and pencils. A pair of words 
ed upon, each player writes one at 
f a piece of paper and the other at 
)m, a time limit is fixed, and ten 
e given to the one who has made 
je with the fewest links, 
competitors who have used more 
their chain take marks, but for 
tra word used they take ofi one 
'hiis, in changing cat to dog, as 
ove, the winner who did it with only 
Is would get ten marks. Another 
Dr might do it with five new words. 
,d receive seven marks — that is, 
liree, for the three extra words used, 
3r who first gets fifty, or a hundred, 
imber decided on wins the game. 
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and ITS NEIGHBOURS 


H ow A KING’S ABJVI piKOAM! 
IVIEASURE FOB A NATSOI\ 


•VHE MEASURE THAT IS USE 
^ ALl. OVER THE WORLD 


link of a 
that it is 
ree direc- 
iiig like a 
'e in two 
the third 
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n imagine 
I there is 
measure. 


ng, all we 
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of length, 
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In this 
which we 
1 divided 
;h of the 
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our early 
)0n why it 
[lot based 
second is 
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rhy 1760 
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. men ol 
tain kind 
ic System 
measure, 

measure- 
: in tens, 
htly over 
ir inches, 
ee inches 
: fractions 
over the 
itin. For 
metre is 
:h part is 


called a centimetre, and the thousandth 
part a, niillimctre. 

This, ho vvever, only to express 

the simplicity of the metric system. The 
great point about it is that all the other 
kinds of measurement are ■ calculated 
from the metre. For instance, our 
pints and quarts have nothing to do 
with our yards ; but in the metric system 
all the measurements of bulk are based 
on the length of the metre, and then the 
ineasiirernent of weight, or rather of mass, 
is based on the weight or mass of a certain 
bulk, the size of whicli is derived from the 
metre. The consequence is that weight, 
and volume, and length, can all be luider- 
stood in terms of each other in a moment, 
and reckoning becomes easy. Thus, if an 
English man of science were now com- 
pelled, instead of using the French 
method, to do all his reckoning in inches, 
and grains, and pints, and so on, he would 
get about as much work done in a week 
as he now does in a day. 

Many sensible people want us to adopt 
the metric system generally in England, 
as it is already adopted for science every- 
where ; and some of us may live to see 
the change made. 

T he unit of mass which the 

■UVIEN OF SCIENCE USE' ' 

Now we have tlie unit of time, which 
is the second, and the unit of length, 
which is the metre but when anything 
moves there is another question besides 
time and space, and that is the amount 
of stuff that happens to be moving. 

In this country we reckon in grains, 
ounces, and pounds. These have no 
relation whatever to yards, or to inches, 
or to pints. But men of science do not 
reckon in these ways. They choose a unit 
of mass that is based on something, in a 
simple, useful relation to our other measure- 
ments. 'They choose water because it is 
so familiar and important. Now, we 
know that water is at its densest, or moU 
shyunken, when its temperature is four 
degrees above zero on what is called the 
centigrade scale ; so men of science take, as 
their unit of mass, the mass of one cubic 
Centimetre of pure water at the tempera- 
ture of 4^C. This unit of mass is known 
as a gu'amme. It is roughly equal to 
about fifteen of our grains. As in the case 
of the metre, we can divide the gramme 
into tens, and hundreds, and thousands, or 
multiply it if necessary. 








TWO NAMES.THAT WILL LIVE FOR EVER 


SPINOZA REJECTS THE OFFER OF A BRIBE 


YOUNG PHANCiS, BACON AS A FAVOURITE OF OLD FRANCIS BACON IN DISGRACE AT THE END 
, QOEEN ELIZABETH OF HIS CAREER 
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Thomas Aquinas 


George Berkeley 


John Locke 


Albertus Magnus 


THE OLD PHILOSOPHERS 


D EAL history is the history of thought. We acknowledge Plato as the master mind 
We easily tire of reading what kings of antiquity, but we turn the page and 
have done. But the real history of the follow the work of the modern men. 
human race is delightful. It is the Plato has given us the motto for existence, 
chronicle of what men have thought con- He felt, as few men have felt, the haunting 
cerning the world and themselves. Some- sense of divinity and mystery in the 
times it is a chronicle which wakes our world ; but, wdiile he reverently bowed 
laughter, sometimes our contempt, at before the immense power of the universe, 
other times our rage ; yet we are carried he believed and taught the great truth 
along by the interest of the tale, wondering ihd± things are knowable. 
how it will end. q'he history we follow has this trumpet 

This history takes us back to the first note of the soul ever in advance of the 
man who turned away from the chase, marching host — Things arc knoimUe. Man 
laid aside his sling and pebble, and looked is destined to discover the answer to the 
up to the stars with the questions in his riddle, to see the truth of existence, 
soul : Whence do I come ? Whither do I Great is the change when we turn from 
go ? We follow the movements of the men like Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, 
human brain from the time when men who taught courageously onl^^ what they 
prostrated themselves in worship before thought must be true — the splendid 
the Sun — having made the great discovery guessers of philosophy~-to the moderns, 
that this glowing mass of fire and flame who seem afraid, amid definite knowledge, 
was the source of life — up to the day to say exactly what it is they believe, 
when other men weighed and measured There was a disciple of Socrates, named 
this self-same Sun, calculated its age, Euclid, who was so intent on learning 
and searched it for metals. Early in that he would go at night from Megara, 
recorded history we meet with Socrates, where he lived, to Athens, the home of 
who might really be caUed the father of Socrates. He was a great philosopher 
all the philosophers who have lived since, and thinker, and founded a sect. This 
We read about him and about Plato and ^,as not Euclid the mathematician, who 
Aristotle elsewhere. also was a great thinker, but, instead of 

Thesje three immortal Greeks were great arguing about guesses at truth, argued 
indeed, but the universe is greater still, only on facts. He used to state his 

EXPLORERS • INVENTORS • WRITERS • AR.TISTS * SCIENTISTS 
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^ knowledge that would explain the natural 
world axoiind men, in such a way as to 
, satisfy inquiring minds. The man who 
I brought to the Church that kind ot know- 
t ledge was a south German Dominican 
bishop, Albert, Count of Bollstadt, who 
came to be known as Albertus Magnus, or 
' Albert the Great.’' 

T he man who gave to the woblo ■ ' 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF ARISTOTLE . 

When he w< as born is not exactly known, 
but he died in taSo, an old man. He. had 
, travelled widely wherever he could find 
leaiming, and had taught wherever he 
went. But during his later years he 
, settled at Cologne and taught there, being 
held in great honour, and known as the 
Universal Doctor. 

Albertus found the Icnowledge he thought 
the world needed in the works of Aristotle, 
the Greek philosopher, which had been 
neglected during the Dark Ages. Aristotle's 
writings were iranslatcrl, and Albertus 
adopteil Aristotle's explanations of the 
things we see in the world, making a few 
changes of his own. In short, he pre- 
sented Aristotle’s system of knowledge 
> afresh to the Church. 

For the next tliree handred years the 
1 Church adopted Aristotle’s outline of 
universal knowledge, and men were even 
persecuted for not believing what Aris- 
‘ totlc had taught. Albertus Magnus had 
sufficient influence to weld Aristotle’s 
' science and the medieval Christian 
theology, into a system which pacified 
thought for centuries. 

' We know now that knowledge, wliether in 
' science, philosophy, or theology, grows, 
and that Aristotle, though a fine thinker, 
was very incomplete, and often entirely 
wrong; but Albertus Magnus was great 
' enough so to use Aristotle's imperfect 
knowledge that he quieted men’s minds, 
and made them feel they had reached a 
complete system of truth, both in science 
and religion. 

’ 'THE DUNCE WHO GREW UP TO BE THE 
e * GREATEST THfNKER OF H8S AGE 

■ Almost the greatest thinker at the 
■ xiose of this period was Thomas Aquinas, 

■ born early in the thirteenth century of a 
' noble Italian family, and said to be ranked 
' as a dunce at school. He became a monk, 
^ and as a preacher, a writer, and a mission- 
^ ary, he did marvellous work for the Roman 
Church. But with ail his wonderful gifts 
- it has been truly said of him that Faith in 
I his hands became belief in a proposition, 
48S8 
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not in a personal Christ ; and that Reve- 
lation meant for him a new knowledge, 
not a new life. 

Aquinas was a master of words, a 
juggler with language. In the midst of 
superstition, ignorance, and folhq he bent 
his brain to raise theology to be the master 
science of Europe. 

There was to be only one State— the 
Holy Roman Empire ; and only one: 
know]edge““the knowledge of theology. 


F rancjs bacom, the father of the 

WORLD’S MIEW THINKiNG 

It was a great ideal. But men cannot 
be restrained from seeking truth : and 
the careful dam built by Thomas Aquinas 
was burst asunder, while the river of 
progress flowed on to the chant of Plato, 
who said “ things are knowable."' Thomas 
Aquinas had a deep and curious brain, not 
a comprehensive mind, like Plato or 
Shakespeare. 

To an Englishman we mjiy look with 
pride for the first voice uttering the 
commoiisense and practical view of truth- 
seeking since the long silence of antiquity. 

Francis Bacon was the father of a new 
science, almost the creator of Europe/s 
new birth. He started with the sublime 
idea of making truth serve the happiness 
and dignity of the human race. He saw 
no value in a science which contributed 
nothing to humanity. 

Science has one aim, to endow the 
condition and life of man with new powers 
or works . . . to extend more widely 

the limits of the power and greatness of 
man. ' ' He asked, finely, of the dreamers 
and theologians, dazed with words that 
no man could understand : “ Is truth 

ever barren ? It was Francis Bacon who 
rested his great mind on the saying that 
Knowledge is Poioer. 

O NE OF THE GREATEST IVIEN. WHOMEVER 
TAUGHT TRUTH TO IWANKIND 

Many great books by little men tell us 
that BacoiTs ideas are full of grave errors ; 
but let us not be deceived, fcicon himself 
used to cpiote the good saying that 
“ critics are like brushers of iioblemeiLs 
clothes.'* If these critics make a little 
dust to fly from Bacon’s coat, be sure that 
tiiey themselves wear shoddy. Bacon, in 
spite of a great blot on his name, will 
remain to the end of history one of the 
greatest men who ever sought to bring 
the puzzles of life home to “ men's busi- 
ness and bosoms." Plato thought it a 


shame for science to stoop to the rabble, 
to be useful, to invent machines and make 
all kinds of comforts for the multitude ; 
Bacon thought it a glory. 

It is admitted by men of all nations that 
Bacon was one of the world’s master 
minds, but his character remains an nn- 
gucssed riddle. No one thought more 
seriously about human character, as we 
may see in his Essays, but in liis own cha- 
racter he did not illustrate the wisdom of 
his thoughts. He has been summed up 
in a famous line as “the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind," and there is a good 
deal of reason for that terrible description. 

His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was a 
clever judge, and his mother was learned 
enough to attend to his education. As a 
boy he was at home in the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, and raised great expectations 
by his intelligence. 

At thirteen he went to Cambridge, and 
quickly absorbed such learning as the 
University had to offer. But youth 
though he was (for he left Cambridge when 
he was still in his teens), he did not agree 
with the objects of study there. . 

B ACON’S IDEA OF THE KNOWLEDGE THAT 
REALLY HELPS iVIEN FORWARD 

What did it all amount to, he asked, 
but learning the languages of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and arguing about 
questions that hacl been teasing men's 
minds ever since, without really helping 
the human race ? Pie saw that it is a 
knowledge of things, or of what we call 
Science, that really helps men ; and so he 
made up his mind that he would study 
realities, and not trouble himself with 
empty discussions. 

But that great purpose of Bacon's life, 
though it was always before him, was only 
pursued fitfully, and his scheme of know- 
ledge tending topractical uses remained only 
a fragment, though a colossal fragment. 
The reason is simple. Bacon's father 
died and left the young student in poverty 
when he was only eighteen. His inliueiitial 
friends did nothing to help him. His bril- 
liant abilities awoke keen jealousies. He 
had to tackle life on his own account and 
make his way as best he could through 
poverty, and hampered by fine tastes. 

He followed in his father's steps and 
chose the way of the law. Now, the law 
is a slippery path for a clever man who, 
above all things, wants money to enable 
iiim to punsue a big life-purpose : and 
Bacon's feet slipped on this path. Nay, 









MEN AND WOMEN 


The great Bacon sometimes had for his 
secretary a young man of huge stature 
named Thomas Hobbes, of MaJniesbury, 
“ His Lordship would often say that he 
liked better Mr. Hobbes taking his thoughts 
than any of the others, because he under- 
stood what he. wrote/' 

Thomas Hobbes was the son of a poor 
parson, and after five 3?ears at Oxford he 
became tutor and secretary to William 
Cavendish, afterwards Earl of Devonshire. 
He bought himself books to read in the 
lol/b}' while his lordship was making his 
\isits ; moreover, as we are told, my lord 
used to send him '‘ up and down to 
borrow money, and to get gentlemen to be 
bound for him, being ashamed to speak 
himself/' 

But, although his position was humble 
enough, Thcanas Hobbes made friends 
witli many al:>Ie and learned men, in- 
cluding Ben jonson. He was soon able 
to publish a book, and almost at once he 
became famous. His ruling idea was the 
necessity for one man at the head of a 
Sta.te. He feared talkers, He feared the 
mob. He feared all societies which were 
not absolutely . under the government of 
the king. He placed the Church beneath 
the Crown. This roused the fury of the 
clergy, who called Hobbes many hard 
names, until he was practically chased out 
of England by the Church, He lived 
much of his time in Paris. 

“yHOMAS HOBBES, THE VERY OLD IVIAN 
I WHO LAY AWAKE AT NIOHT 

We read in an old chronicle that, on the 
memorable Tuesday, the 29th of May, 1660, 
as the restored king, Charles the vSecond, was 
passing in triumph down the Strand, 
Hobbes, having come up from the country 
on purpose, was standing at the gate of 
Little Salisbury House, where the Earl of 
Devonshire then lived, and was observed 
by his Majesty, who immediately sent for 
him, and, haidng given him his hand to 
kiss, kindly inquired after his health and 
circumstances/' 

Hobbes lived to be nearl}' ninety-two. 
‘‘ Even when an old man," we read, 
" though he had not a good voice, he used 
to sing when lying awake in the, night. 
He thought the exercise good for his 
health." “ The wits at Court," says 
, Aubrey, were wont to bait him ; but 
he would make his part good, and feared 
none of them,'" ■ ' 

.Towards the end of his life he could 
not bear that anyone should speak about 


death in Ms presence. “ The winter 
before he died he made a warm coat, which 
he said must last him three years, and then 
he would have .such another/' On his 
deathbed he asked whether his disease 
was curable, and, hearing that there w^as 
no remedy, he used the expression : “ I 
shall be glad, then, to find a hole to creep 
out of the world at." During his health 
the only thoughts about death which he 
allowed concerned an epitaph for his 
tomb. The old fellow was best pleased 
with the witty idea : This is the ime 
PJiilosoplte/s Stone, 

T he man who helped to set Europe 

FREE FROM THE RULE OF THE PRIEST 

We shall probably never read his great 
work Leviathan, for it has become old- 
fashioned ; but we must remember that 
this fine old giant helped to clear the mind 
of Europe from superstition, and w^as one 
of the men who saved humanity from the 
rule and dominion of the priest. 

While science was proceeding to move 
farther and farther away from blind faith 
there arose in Ireland a remaiicable young 
man named George Berkeley, who chal- 
lenged the whole empire of humanity with 
the most puzzling idea imaginable. 

This revolutionary idea was founded on 
the difference between seeing a thing and 
touching a thing. If a blind man, who 
knew things only by touching them, were 
suddenly to have vision bestowed on 
him, would he recognise with his eyes the 
things he had known by his hands ? 
Several years after his book came out a 
blind man did receive sight, and he cgiit 
firmed what Berkeley had written. He 
could not tel! which was cat and which 
was dog; and, puzzled by these two 
senses of touching and seeing, asked which 
of them was the lying sense. The world 
seemed so different that he could not 
believe they were one and the same thing. 

T he fun people made of the wise 

TEACHiNQS OF BISHOP BERKELEY 

Berkeley taught that matter exists 
only ill the mind. It is impossible to 
explain his theory in simple language ; 
a great many okl men cannot grasp it. 
People made jests about it : “ Wliat is 
matter ? Never mind. Wliat is mind ? No 
matter.'' And long after Berkeley had be- 
come a bishop and died, Byron wrote of him: 
When Bishop Berkeley said “ there was no 
matter/' 

And proved it— 'twas no matter what he said ; 
They say his system 'tis in vain to batter* 
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ot Materialism, and showed that beyond 
the senses, and beyond the solid, tangible 
things of Earth, there is a spiritual or 
transcendental reality. 

What are cdled natural laws do not 
account for the universe. “ It is absurd,’' 
said Kant, '' for a man even to conceive 
the idea that some day a Newton will 
arise who can explain the origin of a 
single blade of grass by natural laws 
uncontrolled by Design.” He did not 
say that man could understand God, or 
that we could prove liis existence ; but 
he showed that God was a necessary 
intuition of oiir niinds. We cannot think 
of the universe without mind. As for 
human understanding, we never can 
properly understand anything as it really 
is—not' even a tree, much less an ant, a 
bee, a flower. 

T he WiAN WHOSE SVirND WAS OPEN 
TO THE IV3YSTERY OF LIFE 

Here is an interesting letter written 
by Kant, which shows us that his mind 
was open to. the mystery of life, and 
that he did not laugh at strange things 
merely because he could not understand 
them. The vSwedenborg mentioned in 
the letter was a famous teacher who saw 
visions and founded a s^^stem of religions 
thought which lasts to our day : 

M. de Swedenborg', towards the end of Febru- 
ary, on Saturday at four o’clock p.m., arrived at 
Gothenburg from England. Mr. William Costal 
invited him to his house, together with a party 
of fifteen persons. About six o’clock, M. de 
Swedenborg went out, and, after a short interval 
returned to the company quite pale and alarmed. 

He said that a dangerous fire had broken out in 
Stockholm at the Siiderhaben — is 
almti 300 miles from Gothenburg — that it was 
spreading very fast. He was restless, and went 
out often: he said that the house of one of his 
friends, whom he named, was already in ashes, 
and that his own was in danger. At eight 
o’clock, after he had been out again, he joyfully 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Thank God, the fire is extinguished 
the third door from my house 1 ” 

-THE VISION OF SWEDENBORG THAT 
* WAS PROVED TO BE TRUE 

This news occasioned great commotion through 
the who! e city. On the Sunday morning Sweden- 
borg was sent for by the governor, who questioned 
him concerning the disaster. Swedenborg 
described the fire precisely — ^Iiow it had begun, 
in what manner it had ceased, and how long it 
had continued. 


On the Monday evening a messenger arrived 
at Gothenburg, who was dispatched during the 
time of the fire. In the letters brought by him 
the fire was described precisely in the. manner 
stated by Swedenborg. . . The fire was 
extinguished at eight o’clock. 

A few days before his death-—alniost 
blind, and with his mind v^^andering in 
a maze of words— Kant thanked the 
doctor attending him for all his kind- 
ness, adding: ”1 have not yet lost my 
feeling for humanity.” One of his sayings 
was : "Whoever will suggest to me a good 
action left undone, him will I thank 
though he suggest it even in my last 
hour.” The remark was characteristic of 
this wonderful and kindly little man whose 
philosophic writings had so much influence 
on the thought of the nineteenth centur}^ 

Let us remember that there are two 
orders of mind. There is the man who 
looks- at life, sees what he can see of it 
with his eyes, and straightway pronounces 
judgment on the whole universe 1 As he 
sees, so he judges. And there is the man 
who compares what he can see with what 
his spiritual nature assures him to be true, 
and waits for God to complete his learning, 

T he feelings that oosvie into 

THE rVliND OF EVERY MAN 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the splendid 
American, has admirably summed up this 
conflict. The difference, he says, between 
philosophers like Spinoza and Kant and 
philosophers like Locke, is that one class 
speaks /rom wUhin, or from experience, as 
possessors of the fact ; and the other class 
speaks from xoitlwiit, as spectators merely. 
Our eyes show ns but little ; our souls 
assure us of all. But we must be careful 
to feed our souls with the solid food of 
reason, and not with superstition which 
is poor, unsatisfying nourishment for the 
hungry soul of man. 

There are in every man, as Kant teaches 
us, certain convictions which are not learned 
from a book or acquired by experience. 
We must remember these convictions 
when we listen to the ideas of people. Wc 
must nourish them with great and true 
ideas. We must try to feel more and more 
deeply what Spinoza taught, that the 
awful and glorious Being dwelling in 
infinity and eternity includes in the king- 
dom of His power the men and women 
of this little star on which we live out our 
short span of life. 
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In this very century Serbian troops were After the amazing victory a parade was 
^ led to victory by a man who lived six called, and the general addressed his men, 
hundred years ago. There can hardly reproaching them for their disobedience, 
be a more striking example of how a With one voice they thundered back : 

name, a character, can live on, and work “ But Marko called us on ! He led us on 
on, after the body’s death. his piebald Sharatz 1 ” 

It was in the Balkan wars before 1913. From their babyhood the soldiers had 
General Mishitch told the story at a heard ballads about Marko and his steed, 
dinner which was given in honour of They believed he would come to help Ser- 
vSurgeon-General Boiirke and two units bia “in her need, just as the Devon men 
of the British Red Q*oss. believe that Drake will come back if Eng- 

His troops were assembled at the foot land is invaded. And their imaginations 
of Mount Prilip, on which stood the four- presented him to them so vividly that they 
teenth century castle of Prince Marko, performed prodigies, thinking they saw 
the great hero of the Serbian race. The him lead their charge, 
men Avere ordered to wait till the artillery Who was this Marko ? 

had done its work on which He was the son of a petty king Vou- 

was held by the 1 urks. kashin and a noble lady YevrosBinia, 

But all at once the general saw his men Though his strength was almost super- 
snatch up their rifles and rush toward human and he was said to fear none but 
the Mount. In vain their officers shouted God, he w^as always loving and submissive 
to them. Discipline and sanity had gone to his mother ; and, though the Serbian 
to the winds. Straight at certain death bards are fond of making their heroes 
the Serbians hurled themselves. drink deep, Marko was never drunk any 

The general said his blood froze, and he niore than he was ever disloyal, 
closed his eyes. The Serbian artillery We have no space to tell all the stories 

ceased fire, or it would have mowm down of his chivalry and prowess ; the legends 
its own men. Turks and Serbians had of his famous horse Sharatz are told on 
come to grips. page 4610 of our book. Here we tell how 

The next thing the astonished officers he told the truth about the tsardom. 
who were watching the charge saw was King Voukashin had been Councillor 
their own colours floating from the castle, of State to Tsar Doushan the Powerful. 

IMAGINATION CHIVALRY : LEGENDS • GOLDEN DEEDS • FAIRYTALES 
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Marko was brought up at the Court, and 
became a great favoiui t e with the em ' 
peror. Surrounded, as all the mighty are, 
by time-servers and ambitious hypocrites, 
Doushan saw in Marko's fearless eyes that 
rare thing honesty. , 

When Doushan' came to his death-bed 
he sent for father and son. He asked 
Marko to take care of the 3miing Tsarevitch 
Ourosh, and he bade Voukashin rule the 
land for seven 3’ears till the boy was^ old 
enough to bear the weight of a crown. Then 
the old tsar died in peace. 

The years sped past while Marko was 
bnciv trainiop^ the little nrince in all 


THI 




Then he told them that the emperor 
had said nothing to him about who should 
inherit the throne, but Marko, the em- 
peror’s secretary and friend, must know. 
Moreover, Marko would speak the truth. 

The messengers set off for Prilip, and 
the3^ spoke as courteousl37 to the famous 
warrior as they had behaved ill to the 
aged priest. Marko went to his mother 
and told her what had happ>enecl. She re- 
plied, My son, you must speak truth, no 
matter what the price.” 


So Marko mounted his horse and rode 
off to Kossovo. The four claimants were 
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GRACE DARLING 

T he young sailor looked up from Ms '‘ It 11 come all the way to meet you 

work and found a woman clinging tonight/' replied the older man. 
to the rail beside him. She was poorly Now the darkness fell swiftly. The 

dressed in a rusty shawl and old straw wind rose to a whining shriek. The vessel 
bonnet. The wind tore at her skirts and went haltingly on her way, 
hair. Her face was puckered with anxiety. All at once there was a rush of feet on 
‘‘ Do you think there will be danger ? " the deck, and the shouting of new orders; 
she asked, shouting above the deafening ^ The boy ran up, calling to a messmate : 
noise of the gale. “ What is it?'' 

The boy looked at the black sky and the “ Sails ! The fires are out 1 We must 
swMlen weaves. He replied : “ You might hoist sail!" 

say there’s ahva 3 ^^s danger at sea." As he worked on the stiff canvas and 

She edged closer. ropes the boy felt that the gale was an 

" Fve got tw^o little children with me." evil spirit bent on destroying The Forfar- 
“I wouldn t fret, ma'am," said the shire. It seemed to him that he could hear 
youth hastily ; ‘M’ve seen w'orse w^eather spite in the shriek of the wind, 
than this." The superstition grew on him as the 

The woman broke out suddenly : night dragged on. He could almost have 

“ Fm bringing them to meet their talked to tiie storm. “ What sport is it to 
father. We're all he’s got." ^ ^ hunt down a crippled ship ? What have 

“ We shan't come to any harm, ma’am," we done to make you angry ? We re a lot 

said the boy, smiling at her. “ I can't be of poor men, with w^omen and little children 

spared yet awMle. I’ve got my grand- depending on us." 

mother and a little brother and sister to The ship was being driven southward, 
keep. Who's to look after 'em wdien Fm The heavy seas that lifted her up and 
gone ? Why, w=^e can't come to any harm I dashed her down could hardly be seen for 
You go below^ ma’am, and try to sleep." fog and rain. 

She smiled faintly, and, turning, strug- Dawn was still some tw^o hours off. 
gied away. “ We're blind," thought the boy ; “ and 

Presently a bearded sailor joined the lad. even if we could see w^e shouldn't be able 
“ Well, Ned," he said, “ have you heard to choose our way,” 
the news? The old leak has broke out Rage at their helplessness burned in 
again. So much for their patching 1 " him. The demon was relentlessly driving 

“ Why, that's bad," replied the boy. his prey into a corner. 

“ Bad ? " cried the sailor. “ Is that all Suddenly out of the dusk ahead there 
it is ? I tell 3 / 0 U what, my child, it’s worse towered a, black mass. It was as if the land 
than bad, it's hopeless. How will they had leaped forwai'd to meet them, 
keep the engine fires alight ? And the A terrihc shock ran through the vessel, 
weather's full of mischief. There's fog as The boy was hung off his feet. Then above 

well as gale ahead of us." the tumult of the storm came the screams 

The boy looked up at the dark clouds of human voices : “ She has struck ! We 

bulging down on them. are wrecked i" 

It don't look like a lucky night," he What followed was more horrible than 
remarked ruefully. the boy had ever imagined. The deck was 

“ Lucky ? " cried the other. “ Shall 1 crowded with people running to and fro, 

tell you where the Forfarshire, steamer of wailing for help that no one could give, 

three hundred tons, John Humble, master, Some set about lowering a boat into the 

is bound for? Not for Dundee; for a boiling sea. Two people flung themselves 

wetter place than that ! " over the side, and were swept away by the 

The boy bent hastily over his w^ork. He waves. The boat itself vanisiied. 
felt a knot gathering in his throat. Suppose Now the demon was beginning to tire of 
Anderson was right, what would become his pla}^ and hastened to make an end of 

of them at home ? They would not starve ; the victim. She was pounded by waves 

but he had heard that they were cniei to that fell like sledge hammers and then 

children in the poorhouse, and hustled the rushed roaring over the decks, sweeping 

old folk about like cattle. He could not them clean of everything, 

face the thought of it, and said gruffly, to The boy was clinging to the bow rails 
hide his feelings, “ I’m not a-going to with all his might, frozen to the marrow 

meet trouble half-way." and half suffocated. In the noise and 
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terror of that hour his mind went back to 
an old Bible of his grannie’s, with a picture 
of people in torment, and he thought : 

This is worse than tlie t1 ames ! ” 

All at once a greater wave lifted its head 
from the sea, lH;A"enxl a moment, and then 
fell. Tlie ship was lift eel and immediate!}^ • 
dashed douii again. There was a noise of 
tearing and crashing like the fall of a 
forest. She broke in half, and the hind 
part was swept awa^' by the current. 

Hie fore part was wedged on the rock. 
A miserable death was now only a matter 
of time. Perhaps the bo3^’s strength would 
fail before the ship’s ; it was a question 
whether he would be swept off the decks 
or sink with the vessel. 

The seas thundered to and fro. The 
morning grew grey on a scene of unabated 
storm. Daylight found nine people waiting 
for the end. 

Across the evil seas, on one of the black 
rock-islands, a tall finger pointed to the 
sky. It was the Longstone I.ighthouse. 
The boy’s eyes fixed themselves on it. 
There were human beings there. Perhaps 
they were looking at the wreck, though 
the3^ could ne\^er guess that there was an3^- 
one left alive on it. They would sigh “ Poor 
souls ! ’’ But they would cat their meals 
and do their work just the same. 

A sort of stupor fell on the bo3g and 
pictures danced in his mind. He saw the 
cottage kitchen, with firelight shining on 
the white doth and the crockeiy. He 
saw the village green, with its tall elms 
gilt with sunset ; three people in black 
were walking along the footpath, lhe3^ 
carried bundles and were wee]->ing because 
they had been turned out of their home. 

The boy forced his eyes open, and 
blinked awa3r the visions. A black speck 
rode on the waves by the lighthouse. It 
must be wreckage from his own ship. 
Could he ride on a plank ? He was likely 
to be battered to pieces on the rocks, 
unless he slipped off from exhaustion. 
Suddenly he screamed : It’s a boat I ” 


Someone cursed him. No boat could 
live in such a sea. His cry had startled the 
d3ung. But presen 113^ faint voices were 
clamouring with him : “ It is a boat ! ” 

Up and down the waves it danced, 
drawing steadil}^ nearer.'. There were two 
people in it. The boy found himself crying. 
The hope was more than he could bear. 

But the boat came (m, and reached some 
low-l3dng rocks near by. One of the people 
got out, and began to creep toward the 
wreck, while the other held the boat. 

One b3^ one the rescuer had to lead the 
survivors over the rocks to the boat. The 
bov^’s turn came last. 

Is there none below ? ” asked the 
lighthouseman. He and tlie bo3^ climbed 
down. In the fore cabin the3^ found a 
woman clasping two children in her arms. 
They were dead. Gently the lighthouse- 
man discovered that the woman still lived, 
and alone, for the boy was too weak to 
help, he bore her up to the ruined deck. 

‘‘ little longer,” he said, ” and you’d 
liave been like those poor children. When 
I saw the wreck this morning I didn’t 
dream there could be anyone on her. But 
my daughter, she swore she could stee 
people through the glass. Then I didn’t 
belier^e we could reach you. But she would ‘ 
have us tr}^. ” 

The boy stumbled over the rocks, 
thinking that he owed his life to a girl’s 
Q.yes and tongue. He was going to sec his 
home, and the little ones, and the birds 
buildiiig again. 

Tiny had reached the boat, and now he 
stood staring stujadly. Tlie second boat- 
man was a girl. 

During the hard shoreward journe3" he 
could not take his e3^es off the little fair 
creeiture straining at the oar. He could 
never repay her. He could nevei’ thank 
her. . But the little ones said their prayers 
each night ; he would ask her name. 

She turned her eyes from the sea, 
startled by his question. 

” I am called Grace Darling,” she said. 


THE STORE THAT NEVER GREW LESS 


wild winter night a little woman 
^ in a green cloak knocked at a farm 
on the east coast of Buchan and asked for 
the loan of some oatmeal The farmer’s 
wife had only meal enough for three da3"s, 
but, being a kind-hearted soul, she gave 
the little, woman half of it. 

The next night the little woman brought 
back the meal and said : Mix this with 


what you have left, and you will never 
want any more.” 

In the night there was a very great 
snow-storm, and the roads Avere quite 
blocked up for thirteen weeks. All that 
time everybody in the farm had to live 
on the fairy meal, and, no matter how 
much they ate, their scant}’ store never 
grew less, thanks to the good fairy. 



the dry river bed ^ 

last week's newspaper. But Dame Van 
Winkle pursued her husband there, up- 
. ^ . braided him for not being at work, and 

looked finally drove him off — but not to his fields 
gable fronts, and which were so badly in need of his atten- 

any number of weathercocks. tion. Rip betook himself, his dog, and 

But Rip Van Winkle was not happy to the mountains, 

because his vvife was alvvays scolding him'. It was late in the afternoon when he 
and, to tell the truth, she Jiad reason for threw himself down to rest on a sort of 

inm”/ '^"®band spur in the hills. On one side he could sec 
couJd ncvOT manap to do more than two the Hudson wind its silver wav through 

rm? fann the pastures, on the other side he gazed 

nrkl iohl f- tr precipitous ravine, which looked as 

Odd ]ob.. to oblige a neighbour, to make though it had once been the rocky bed of 

oSmb As Rip never had the leaS 

patieutiy fishing, or tramp miles with his difficulty in doing nothing he lay there 


RIP VAN WINKLE SAW A MAN STRUGGLING UP 

game to be shot in their wmods. Moreover, 
he lived in such a delii 
had been built long ag< 

Holland, and t— ■ y 
with its lattice windows, 
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LES OIES QUI GARDAIENT ROME 


This is a French translation of the 

R ome etait assiegee. Un terrible et 
noiivel ennemi Fattaquait. Ces 
hommes venaient du Nord* Ils etaient 
grands et sauvages, avaient des yeux 
bleiis pergants et de longs cheveiix d’or qiii 
briliaient. Ils s'appelaient les Gaulois. 

Des batailles sanglantes furent livrees 
dans la ville, et les legions romaines se 
virent repoussees sans cesse. Les Gaulois 
etaient non seulenient forts, rnais auda- 
cieux. Ils se jetaient sur les Romains 
en poussant des cris terribles et deci- 
maient leurs rangs. 

Les paiivres Romains furent finaleinent 
obliges de se retirer dans leur derniere 
forteresse, appelee le Capitole. ^ Ils s'y 
trouvaient en surete, car qui aurait jamais 
songe a escalader le roc a pic pour franchir 
les murs puissants du Capitole ? Mais 
c’etait terrible et triste pour les soldats 
romains, bien qu'ils fussent en surete, de 
voir du haut des murs du fort les sauvages 
Gaulois briilant leurs inaisons et s’em- 
par ant de tout ce qu’ils possedaient de 
precieux. 

Les Romains bientot eurent aff reuse- 
ment faim. Plus d'une fois, ils durent 
regarder les oies sacrees qui vivaient dans 
le temple de Jiinon, en se disant que ce ne 
serait pas un crime de les tuer pour les 
manger. 

Mais les oies etaient sacrees aux Ro- 
mains. Les tuer eut ete un sacrilege. 


story told in English on paj^e 4737 

II arriva, line nuit, tandis qii’un jeune 
Romain, nonime Manlius, etait endornii 
pres de son epee non loin du temple de 
Jimon, qu’un bruit etrange troubla ses 
reves, Feveiila subitement, et lui lit saisir 
son epee en se levant rapidement. 

II reconnut le bruit aiissitot. Get ait 
ie cri des oies sacrees, Qu’est-ce qui avait 
reveille ces oiseaux ? 

Le bruit augmenta, et devint bieiitdt 
une riimeur d'alarme et de panique ; tout 
le troiipeaii d’oies remplissait la liiiit de 
ses cris de frayeiir. 

Manlius courut aux murs du fort et 
se penclia, II se troiiva face a face 
avec un Gaulois 1 

Le chef des Gaulois avait conduit ses 
hommes a Tassaut pour une attaque 
nocturne, et il allait se hisser par-dessus 
ie mur qiiand Manlius apparut. Manlius 
aussitdt saisit les poignets tendus du 
Gaulois, arracha ses doigts du parapet, et 
lan(;a son ennemi a bas de la colline. 

Le cri d’alarme des oies devint de plus 
en plus pergant. Des Romains furent 
eveilles en sursaut, et, saisissant leurs 
armes, ils se haterent d’aller voir ce qui 
se passait. Ils trouverent Manlius qui 
defendait les murs. Avec un cri de vktoire, 
ils s'elancerent a son secours, et en qiielques 
minutes toute la garnison fut eveillee ; 
les Gaulois furent repousses et complete- 
ment battus. 


THE POMPOUS OFFICER 


A famous count was once in a large social 
^ gathering of Poles who amused them- 
selves by telling anecdotes about the ig- 
norance and stupidity of the Russian 
officers. Said he : 

“ Once I entei'tained some Russian 
officers to breakfast. The dishes were put 
on the tables and everybody took what he 
liked. Among others there was a dish of 
small river lam preys, and beside them, on 
a similar dish, some cigars, A Muscovite 
officer, who had never seen cigars in his 
life and noticed how the lampreys were 
eaten, took several cigars on a plate, 
dressed them with oil and vinegar, and ate 
them with relish.’' 

This story reached a Russian regiment 
in the neighbourhood, and a young cap- 
tain, who in former years had been a guest 
in the count s house, imagined that the 
story referred to him. He challenged the 
count to a duel, and requested him to 
ask his pardon in person. 


The count accepted the challenge, and 
in presence of the witnesses he said : 

My dear captain, you were offended by 
a mere joke which did not at all refer to 
your worthy person — indeed, the thing 
never happened except in my own fancy, I 
declare in the presence of witnesses that in 
inventing my joke about the cigars I did 
not intend to offend the Russian amiy ; 
r did not think that anybody would take 
it seriously. And now let me give you a 
piece of friendly advice. Never think 
that any saying refers to you unless you 
are mentioned expressly by name. I have 
always followed this rule myself. For 
instance, if anyone seeing us two sitting 
here together should dare to refer to one 
of us as an ass I should not dream that he 
referred to me." 

The witnesses, appreciating the point, 
applauded loudly, but the captain shook 
hands with the count and went out, having 
no idea that he was being made a fool oL 
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STORIES TOLD IN CHINESE SCHOOL BOOKS 

Some more Stories Told in CJiinese School Books appear on page 3014 


A.RROWS FOR HiS SOLDIERS 
|n a great war the g^enenil on one side 
^ found that his stock of arrows had 
quite run out, although lie knew that his 
opponent had plenty. So he determined 
to replenish his own stores from those of 
the enemy. 

- He had a hsge number of straw men 
made and dressed up in soldiers' clothes. 
These were arranged in masses on the decks 
of tlic war junks" and on each boat there 
were a tew real soldiers udth loud gongs and 
a few sailors to guide the ships. When all 
was ready the ships approached the 
enemy's siiore, and the gongs were 
sounded as though for battle. 

The other general, seeing what appeared 
to be a great army approaching, ordered 
all his best archers to the front, and made 
them fire aw'ay for some hours. 

At last, when the straws dummies had 
many thousands of arrows sticking in them, 
the retreat was soimded, the fleet moved 
away, and the arrows were, collected and 
distributed among the soldiers. 

THE DOCTOR WHO LEARNED TO SWIM 
A DOCTOR who had been called in to see 
a sick man treated hini so unskilfully 
that the man died. Thereupon the family 
seized the doctor and tied him up to a post, 
intending to punish him. 

But during the night he got loose from 
the cord that held him, and escaped by 
svimming across a wide river. . 

On reaching bis home the doctor found 
his son hard at work stud^dng some 
medical books. 

“ My son," said he, “ do not be in such 
a hurry to study your books. The first 
and the most importont thing for a doctor 
to do is to learn to swim." 

THE RATS AND THE SALT 
|n China men do not see their wives until 
^ after they are married ; the wedding is 
all arranged by the parents of the, bride 
and bridegToom. 

After his wedding a certain bridegroom 
noticed that his wife looked much older 
than stated, and he asked her age. 

I am forty-five,'" she replied, 

“ But in the contract," said he, “ your 
parents declare you are thirty-eiglit."' 

“ As a matter of fact," replied the bride, 
“ I am really fifty-four." 

Tliis, however, did not satisfy the bride- 
groom, and he determined to trap his wife 
'pto sajdng what her age really was. Before 


locking up for the night he said in her 
presence: " I must go and cover up the 
salt jar or the rats will eat the salt." 

“ What," said his vrife, “ rats eat salt ! 
Why, I have lived sixt3^-eig]it years, and it 
is the ver}^ first time in my life that I ever 
heard of such a thing." 

THE PRINCE’S GIFT 

The Prince of Chi once asked his son-in- 
^ law, Chun-Y’u, to go to a neighbouring 
State and beg that an arm 3’ might be sent 
to his assistance in a war he was waging 
against the Prince of Chii. 

Wlien Chun- Yu asked for a present to 
take to the ruler of the neighbouring State 
his father-in-law gave him the ridiculously 
small sum of a hundred pounds of silver. 
This was altogether too insignificant a gift 
for a powerful prince, but it would have 
been bad manners for Chun-Yu to say 
so to his father-in-law. So he decided to 
use another method. 

He began to laugh, and of course the 
prince asked him what he was laughing at. 

“ Wh\’," said he, “ I was out walking 
this morning and I saw a farmer sacrificing 
a pig's foot and a single cup of wine, and as 
he sacrificed he pra3md that the gods 
would niake his upper fields fill baskets 
and his lower fields fill wagons, that his 
gardens might blossom abundant^, that 
his crops might increase and ripen, and 
that his barns might burst with grain. 
And as I heard him," said the prince's 
son-in-law, “ I could not help laughing 
to think that a man who asked so much 
should offer so little." 

The Prince of Chi at once saw the point, 
and increased the value of his gift, 

THE TEA THAT NEVER CAME 
A MAN in a Chinese village called to have 
tea with a friend. There was no tea 
in the cupboard, and a servant was sent 
out hastily to the neighbouring houses to 
sec if he could borrow some. 

A vessel containing water was put on 
the fire, and soon the water was boiling. 
As the servant had not yet returned more 
cold water was put on, and this also 
was boiled before the servant came back 
from his errand. 

Several times this was done, and still 
no servant arrived \wth lea. At last the 
wife of the host, getting impatient at the 
delay, said to her husband : 

“As we do not seem likely to get any 
tea perhaps you had better offer your 
friend a bath instead 1 



GROUP 4 ANIMAL LIFE CHAPTER 40 

Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 


LIFE IN THE WATERS 


have travelled far together in pur- grim hideousness, a place of idylliG 
suit of knowledge of mammal, bird, existence in sunny seas by golden sands 
and reptile, and have come to the brink and fairy caves, balanced by dark vil- 
of the waters to survey the things that, lainies perpetrated in unsunned abysses; 
whatever their way in after life, must obey of lovely colours worn by hsh and shell, 
the summons of Nature to lay their eggs of light that springs from the bodies of 
in moist places, animals, of fishes with eyes like gleaming 

We have explored mountain and valley, lamps, of other fishes that are blind, 
jungle and marsh; now we embark on Nowhere do vve find contrasts more 
the deeps, the water, in which all Life startling. Here in a single drop of water 
originated. We have considered every entire world of many animalcules; 

known class of land animals, yet have one of thenv would be desolate, lost at sea, 
exhausted only two-sevenths of the area left alone in a globule of moist ure~~so 
of the world. There ren>ain five-sevenths unthinkably tin}’’ it is. In such a speck of 
of the world, all under water. There is water there may be more living creatures 
life in every drop of this vast world of sea tl^an there are people in England, 
and ocean, river and lake. The tiniest things that have’ life are in 

The oceans are constantly evaporating the waters, and so are the greatest. At 
and pouring their rivers of vapour into the one extreme arc-i these microscopic 
the air, from which they descend as rain, perfections, uncomit able in their pro- 
snow, and hail, to fill lakes and rivers fiision ; at the opposite extreme is the 
which carry back to the seas many millions whale, a hundred feet long and weighing 
of cubic miles of water every year. 200 tons. We must stand at a height to 

The steaming oceans give the dew of realise the immensity of a whale ; we 
life to the land, quench our thirst, sustain niust peer through the microscope to 
lilanl and animal, and support within ^rasp the small proportions of the others, 
their depths the greatest of all assemblages But how important is the tiny thing ! 
of known life. We talk of Emerson's little poem about 

In no place are more astounding wonders the mountain and the squirrel, and the 
found than in the waters. It is a realm retort of the merry little fellow that if he 
where surpassing beauty contrasts with could not carry mountains on his back, 

PREHISTORIC LIFE MAMMALS • BIRDS • REPTILES • PISHES * INSECTS 
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ANIMAL LIFE 


neither could the mountain ci'ach a nut ; 
and we say to oiirselvevS tliat the animal- 
cules can make mountains as well as perky 
squiiTels cxack their nuts. 

Yes, limestone, chalk, marble, and 
many other rocks were all once alive. 
Diatoms, radio! aria, foraminifera, grow 
patterned shells of silica or carbonate of 
lime. They live and die in billions, and 
their little shells, welded by time and tide 
have been raised so high during thousands 
of centiu'ies that mountain reinges have 
been formed from their remains. 

If Time could run backwards we might 
see such marble statues as the Venus of 
Milo, the Laocoon, Michael Angelo's David, 
and the lost works of Phidias dissolve into 
life, and rearrange themselves into myriads 
of living specks from the water, perfect 
with muscular organism, with blood and 
appetite and sensation within shells ex- 
quisitely carved by the chisel of Nature. 

All kinds of life are in the waters. 
There are the tiny specks of living jelly 
which stand to us as the nearest examples 
we know of what all types of life must 
have come from long ago — protozoa, mere 
pulsing mites of living matter. They reach 
maturity in less than an hour, then divide 
in halves, so that one becomes two, two 
become four, foxir become eight, and so on, 
until at the end of 24 hours, one may have 
mill tipied into a million. 

T he astonishing way in which a 

tlFE GOES ON AND ON AND ON 

That is an example always cited as a 
sort of immortality, the same life extending 
and ranging on in this amazing way, age 
after age. Of course, death comes every 
hour to billions of these amoebae, as they 
are called, or in a few weeks all the waters 
would be solid with them. 

Everything is food for something else, 
from diatom to dolphin, and each type 
has some part to pla}^ Such things as 
diatoms are believed to have an important 
business in creating oxygen for the waters, 
as are the water weeds which we put for 
the same purpose into an aquarium. 

These lesser forms, the diatoms, the 
animalcules, with swarms and swarms of 
• minute fish and crustaceans, 

make up the diet of larger forms, and the 
larger forms are food for herrings, mackerel, 
salmon, and — whales. 

The sea has its rhythms, not yet ex- 
plained. We know that sunlight brings a 
colossal increase of the lowlier types, so 
that they colour the waters for hundreds 


of miles — ^giving the Red Sea its name, 
for instance, from the colour they be- 
stow on it in their seasons of abundance. 
And, as this food supply rises, so the larder 
of the greater fish is enriched. If fish 
hatch out when the supply is absent, they 
die, so that sunshine promotes health and 
harvests not only ashore but in the ocean. 

T he myriads of small creatures that 

MAKE THE SEA LIKE MOLTEN SILVER 

Great variety and beauty of patteiii 
mark the shells of the animalcules, but 
that is not the chief wonder. Some of 
them glow at night with phosphorescent 
light. We have luminous glow-worms, 
centipedes, and other brilliant insects on 
land, but we have nothing Tike the noc- 
tilucae of the sea, which abound in such 
myriads that sometimes at night, as waves 
rise, as a ship's prow cuts the waters, the 
sea seems to catch fire, and the ship seems 
to move on molten silver. The unthinkable 
swarms of these little animals, thickly 
clustered in every inch of sea, have kindled 
their glowing torches, that is all. 

Not to them alone is this gift granted. 
Down in the gloom, weird fishes, lean, with 
stomachs like great nets that enclose 
victims actually larger than themselves, 
and with teeth like rakes of bone, have 
also this wondrous light. They light 
their head-lamps in the dark, whether to 
see other fishes, or to lure other fishes to 
their terrible jaws we know not. But they 
do it, and there is an octopus in tropical 
waters which has a glow-lamp like an 
electric torch, by which the fantastic 
horrors of this monster, clawed like a 
tigei', are revealed where the tide swings 
soundless about his rocky home. 

We have glanced at the importance of 
the diatoms in adding ox3»"gen to the sea. 
Water creatures, though generally they 
breathe in a way different from mammals, 
must have oxygen. 

N ATURE'S CLEVER DEVICE FOR HELPING 
THE FISHES IN THE WATER 

Man can obtain oxygen from water, but 
only by an elaborate and costly process ; 
water creatures take it out of the water 
and pass it into their bodies as easily as we 
inhale it. The more active and ambitioug 
the form, the more its demands for this 
vital principle of life. The presence of a 
swim-bladder is an index to the life the 
creature leads. 

The flat , fishes, loiterers on the oozy bed 
of the sea, have no such organ, but fishes 
which make great journeys at high speed, 
all carry this passport to efficiency. This 
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board, leap into the air and fiy 150 feet at 
a time. Their iins are greatly lengthened 
for the purpose, so they must have been 
air-skimming for ages. These aerial feats 
of the iljdng fishes are probably often the 
outcome of sheer delight and play, match- 
ing the reeling and tumbling of the happy 
swifts and swallows ; but danger must 
have been the primary impulse out of 
which these extraordinary evolutions in 
the air were begun by the fl^dng fish. 


do not all reach the desired goal ; if they 
did, navigation by man would become 
impossible in a single summer. When 
salmon are running in great numbers up 
certain Canadian and other rivers, it is 
not uncommon for steamers to be brought 
to a standstill by the press of fish, their 
propellers unable to move. 

T he oyster that may lay sixty 

MILLION EGOS IN A YEAR 

That would be the case in evezy sea 
and every river if the life spread on 
them every year were not as a Ijanquet 
for the consumption of all comers. For a 
mother salmon lays 1000 eggs for every 
pound of her weight, and she may weigh 
fifty pounds. The eel will lay perhaps ten 
million eggs. The ling is a veritable mir- 
acle in the number of its eggs ; over 28 
millions have been found in the body of a 
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A PICTURE MUSEUM OF HISTORY 


;ive in these pages photographs of fifty interesting things bearing on the history of the 
. ■ Atany of them are to be seen in Museums ; some of them are in private collections. 






LONDON STONE IN 
CANNON STREET 


THE BLOCK AND AXE 
AT THE TOWER 


DOMESDAY BOOK, NOW IN THE 
RECORD OFFICE, LONDON 


CANNON BALL FROM 
THE SPANISH ARMADA 


TORCH EXTINGUISHER 
IN THE ADELPHI 


MAGOG IN THE 
LONDON GUILDHALL 


THE OLD BOX MADE FOR THE 
DOMESDAY BOOK 


GOG IN THE 
LONDON GUILDHALL 
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INSTRUMENT USED FOR 
BRANDING DESERTERS 


ST. AUdUSTlNE’S CHAIR IN 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


THE WAX EFFIGY OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


THE FINGER PILLORY AT 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCHE 













THE OLD PORTER^S REST 
IN PICCADILLY 


THE VICTORY, NELSON’S FLAGSHIP 
AT TRAFALGAR 


FLAG OF THE U.S. 
FRIGATE GHESAPEKE 


LORD ROSSE’S GREAT TELESCOPE 
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History Museum 


Children's Encyclopedia 


THE STEEL BAND THAT FAST- 
ENED CRANMER TO THE STAKE 


THE TRUMPET WHICH SOUNDED SIGN OF BOAR’S HEAD TAVERN 
THE CHARGE AT BALACLAVA KNOWN TO SHAKESPEARE 


THE DAGGER WITH WHICH 
WAT TYLER WAS KILLED 


THE ORIGINAL- FLITCH CHAIR 
IN LITTLE DUNMOW CHURCH 


THE ENGINE OF HENRY BELL'S 
STEAMBOAT, THE COMET 


















THE TREE TO WHICH CAP- 
TAIN COOK TIED HIS SHIP 


THE IRON HAT OF JOHN BRADSHAW 
WHO SENTENCED CHARLES STUART 


RELICS FROM THE TOWER 
OF LONDON FIRE IN 1347 


CHARLES STUART'S DEATH WARRANT, SIGNED 
BY CROMWELL AND OTHERS 


AN OLD CHAINED BOOK IN PRIORY CHURCH 
GREAT MALVERN 


A STONE MARKING THE HIGHEST 
POINT IN LONDON CITY 


THE TEXT OF 
MAGNA CARTA 


THE REMAINS OF OLD ST- PAUL’S 
CHAPTER HOUSE 









THE BOOK ON WHICH THE 
CORONATION OATH WAS SWORN 


CHARLES STUART’S WINDOW 
IN WHITEHALL 


A WHIPPING POST FROM 
OLD NEWGATE PRISON 


PRAYER BOOK USED AT THE 
BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


FIGURE-HEAD OF THE GOLDSMITHS' 
COMPANY’S STATE BARGE 
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AN OLD DUCKING-STOOL 
AT FORDWICH, IN KENT 
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GROUPS FAMILIAR THINGS chapter 4o 

The Story of the Things We See About Us Every Day 


Locks on the Caledonian Canal at hort Augustus 


CANALS AND HOW THEY WORK 

A CANAL is an artificial waterway. Unfor- watertight by lining it with what is called 
^ tunateiy, we are not as familiar with a puddle of clay — clay cut into slices and 
big canals in Britain as we ought to be, well mixed with water. In this condition 
for we have greatly neglected the making it is applied in layer after layer for a 
of big waterways, w^hich ought to play a thickness of several feet. Big waterways 
much greater part than they do in our are sometimes lined with concrete, 
transport system. Let us note one very important difference 

Bi'itain is a small island whose shores between the making of railways and of 
are lapped by the waters of the Atlantic, ^ canals. A railway engineer can use a 
the North Sea, and the English Channel, certain slope or gradient, for a railway 
and so small is our area that no part of train can be drawn uphill or downhill, but a 
our island is more than about a hundred water engineer has to work on the level, 
miles from a seaport. Therefore, we are because water always comes to a level, 
not so dependent on canals as countries xA canal, therefore, must either be one 
in the heart ot great continents. dead level throughout its length, or divi- 

But the fact that we have the sea ail ded into sections of difierent levels, each 
round us. which is even better than if Ger- section being dead level, connected to its 
many were able to cut a great canal all neighbour by an apparatus enabling a 
round her borders, is no reason for scorn- boat or ship to be moved up or down 
ing the adv^antages of a fine canal system, from one level to another. This ap- 
Sometimes a canal is made by improv paratus is called a Lock. The immortal 
ing or enlarging a natural waterway, so artist and scientist Leonardo da Vinci is 
that we get what may be called a canalised said to have been one of the first engineers 
river. In other cases a clean cut is made to make a lock. 

where Nature gives little or no assistance, A lock is a watertight chamber con- 
and then tremendous feats of excavation structed at the end of the lower water 
have to be undertaken. level, with its top reaching a little above 

The channel of an artificial waterway the water surface of the upper water level, 
is made with .sloping sides and a fiat hot' At each end of the lock are heavy gates, 
tom. It is very important to prevent which can be moved only when the water 
failing-in of the sides, and they are often level is the same above and below. These 
faced with stonework. The canal is made gates meet at an angle upstream. The 

INDUSTRIES • HOW THINGS ARE MADE • WHERE THEY COME FROM 
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anives at a lock on its way to the upper the land road. At the end of the eighteenth 
level. First assiimiiis' the lock to be fulb centiirv you could sornetinies cariy by 
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sloping sides, ihe top being 30G feet wide 
and the bottom 262 feet wide. It cost 
nearly £20,000,000 and about eight}^ million 
cubic yards of soil were dug out 

It may be noted in passing that big as 
the cost of the Suez Canal may seem, 
the Great War often cost as much as 
£20,000,000 on a single day, a fact which 
may serve to remind us of many things 
the world might have done to improve 
itself with the money wasted on the war. 

Tlie Suez Canal made a great difference 
to European trade, and especially to Bri- 
tish trade with the Far East Australia, 
and New Zealand. As Britain was the 
greatest trading and exporting nation, the 
cutting of the Suez Canal conferred special 
beneiits on that country. We may also 
note that the British Government is a 
part owner of the Suez Canal undertaking, 
and draws a profit from its revenues. 

“THE MAN WHO TRIED TO OUT 
* AMERICA IN TWO 

De Lesseps, who made such a great suc- 
cess of the Suez Canal, formed a greater 
ambition still — that of cutting through the 
of Panama, the long, thin neck 



joining North America to South 


cutting off the Atlantic front the 
compelling the navigator to go all 
round Cape Horn to pass from 
of America to the other. 


the land through which the canal 


had begun. They \vere to cut a continent 
in two at the narrow point from Panama 
to Colon, and let the world’s ships sail 
through. They sent thirty, then forty, 
then nearly fifty thousand men to do the 
work, and made a plain man their master. 


yHE RAGGED LITTLE REBEL AND HIS 


WONDERFUL ARMY OF PEACE 

His name was William C. Gorgas, and 
this is the manner of man he was, ac- 
cording to hirhseif. Speaking at a Balti- 
more university, he recalled his boyhood 
in the time of the Civil War ; 


I first came to Baltimore about forty -five 
years ago— a ragged, barefoot little rebel, with 
empty pockets and still more empty stomach. 
My father had gone south with Lee’s army. At 
the fall and destruction of Richmond, my 
mother’s house, with all that she had, was burned, 
leaving her stranded with six small children. 
She came to Baltimore, and was there cared for 
by friends. These memories are vivid with me, 
and can never be effaced. 


It was Colonel Gorgas- 


-he had been 
made a colonel by special Act of Parlia- 
ment, although he was a doctor— who 
showed the governments of the world 
what they can do with power when they 
have done with quarrelling. Armed with 


ich company was formed to make 
1 , and De Lesseps set to work. Uii- 
sly he failed, and for two reasons. 
: of these was that the money of 
pany was badly used ; the second 


the knowledge Major Ronald Ross and 


Major Walter Reed had given him, he went 
to Panama and met Stegomyia and Ano- 
pheles face to face ; he met the authors 
of malaria and yellow fever, whose dis- 
covery (told on page 2627) had laid the 
foundations for the work he was to do. 


le cut was swept with two terrible 
—malaria and yellow fever. Thou- 
men who went out from Europe 
, the canal company became bank- 
Fhe United States Government 
in, and, after a revolution in 
, bought the strip of territory 
le isthmus, and decided to do the 
elf. And brilliantly America suc- 
The French had aimed at a sea- 
nal like Suez; the Americans 
it well to be less ambitious and to 
ch cutting by making a lock canal, 
er level of which is over 80 feet 


-HE BATTLE THAT WAS WON BY POURING 
OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS 


Pie found in Panama a workshop 45 


miles long, and his power extended all the 


le sea. 

ke from Arthur Mee's Hero book 
3d by Hodder and Stoughton) the 
y account of the great thing these 
at Panama. 

.merican Government made up its 
finish the work the Frenchmen 


way for five miles on each side. Over 
450 square miles this plain man from Bal- 
timore had the power of a king, he made 
the law and carried it out. He had neither 
guns nor powder, none of the instruments 
of war; he had simply a fact, and the 
power to drive it home to everybody who 
lived in his 450 square miles. He knew 
that two mosquitoes lived in stagnant 
pools, and he locked them up while the 
workmen went on digging. He locked up 
every pool with oil ; he drained or sealed 
up every ditch ; lie closed every way 
that could be found through which the 
mosquitoes could conic. Never was there 
known before so great a pouring of oil upon 
the troubled waters ; never was there 
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A P. AND O. STEAMSHIP IN THE SUEZ CANAL AT PORT SAID 


to pass through, and building huge walls that could not be drained he oiled, so that 
to hold in the sea as it passed. the mosquitoes in them could not breathe. 

On the other side were millions of mos- He cut grass jungles to the ground, 

quitoes of the race of Stegomyia and Ano- destroyed all vermin, and burned all 

pheles, born in still waters but emerging rubbisla. He raised all buildings up above 

with their powders of death, to fly through the ground, and covered them with line 

every door and window to suck the blood wire screens. He screened every train, 

of any" imman being and poison the life- and on every train he put a hospital car. 

blood of all Panama, as their ancestors He made every man in Panama a total 

liad poisoned it for ages, with yellow fever abstainer, for he ordered alcohol off the 

and malaria. ground. Fifty thousand strong teetotallers 

Our hero was equal to his opportunity, have done the greatest piece of work ihf^ 
He was worthy of that long line of heroes modern world has ever seen, 
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known so silent a battle between an army who had lived and died to give him the 
of hundreds on one side and hundreds of knowledge that he knew was power. He 
millions on the other. had against him all the ignorant little 

On the one side were a few hundred men, people who are always against the man 
doctors and ditchers, drainers and dis- who knows, but he stood firm, like a 
peiisers, oilers and clerks and sanitary in- strong man with the eyes of the world 
specters, guarding forty or fifty thousand upon him. He screened up all the houses, 
labourers and their families scattered over and ordered every household to cover up 
450 square miles in about forty camps and all vessels that held water. Pie drained 
villages. They were doing the biggest lakes and swamps that had never been 
piece' of engineering that has ever been drained before, and poured out the filth of 
done on the Earth, digging a way from sea ages to the sea. He drained every ditch 
to sea, cutting up a mountain for the sea and pond that could be drained ; those 
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A marvellous thing it is these men have / 
done/ these troops of workmen with their 
giant machines, \vith a hundred excavators, 
twenty dredgers, five hundred locomotives, 
and five thousand trucks, pumps, elevators, 
cranes, and tugs. Tremendous machines 
there were which broke up mountain 
peaks and carried off enormous rocks, 
which plunged huge shovels into water 
and brought up hundredweights of mud, 
which unlocked a train of fifty waggons at 
one stroke ; and it is no surprise to know 
that 360 million tons of earth have been 
moved away, equal to a tunnel through 
the Earth from side to side. It is no sur- 
prise to know that in such a workshop 
there was a tine spirit of rivalry among the 
men of the three great divisions — the 
Central, Atlantic, and Pacific divisions, 
and that strong men worked like school- 
boys to beat the record. 

If a machine broke, it w^as thrown down 
to strengthen an embankment ; if an 
engine overturned, there was no time to 
rescue it. There was no time, evidently, 
for quarrelling or abuse, for Official Circu- 
lar number 460 gave notice that the use 
of profane or abusive language by foremen 
or others in authorit3^ when addressing 
subordinates, will not be tolerated/’ 

“THE SPLENDID SPIRIT OF THE (VIEN IN 
« THE WORLD’S ORE ATEST WORKSHOP 

A fine thing it must have been to see this 
workshop forty-five miles long, with men 
working in comradeship in a great world- 
cause, and we can quite understand the 
spirit of the traveller who was carried 
away at the sight of it, and wrote : 

A region is being shaped anew. Gut, carved, 
transformed, it has now another form and 
another outline. Peaks have disappeared, other 
heights have risen; certain valleys have van- 
ished, others have been born ; great rivers have 
obediently followed the will of man, as in the 
Arab legend the sea, roaring and foaming, 
followed the steps of Lalla Muna, the Moroccan 
saint. And across the yellow virgin earth has at 
last been opened a deep, nionstroas furrow, 
which the waters now invade. The gigantic 
shipway passes from sea to sea, and possibly is 
visible to other planets-— a slender, luminous, 
strange new sign on the old and immutable face 
of the world. 

Yet all this mighty work would have 
been still undone if the doctor had not 
been king and used his powers of kingship 
well. Dr. Gorgas and his men worked in 
four great ways — ^they destroyed the homes 


the larval stage 


of the mosquitoes during 
within a hundred ^^arcls of all human 
dwellings ; they destroyed all protection 
for adult mosquitoes ; the^? screened all 
houses with wire screens ; the}^ destroyed 
all breeding-places, either by draining 
stagnant waters dry or sealing them with oil . 

T he plaque-spot that has now the 
LOWEST death-rate IN THE WORLD 
There were seventeen districts, each 
with a chief sanitary inspector, a clerk, and 
a staff of three experts; — one of them wise 
in mosquito lore ; another skilled in 
ditching, draining, and oiling ; and the 

of these 


15, draining, and oiling ; 
a ‘ good organiser. Each 
districts had forty or fifty labourers to do 


third 


the draining, carpentei's to keep the 


screens in repair, and dispensers who went 
about administering doses of quinine 
among the workmen. Each inspector was 
held responsible for excess of malaria 
in his district. 

And this is the work they did in these 
seventeen districts in one year : 

Cut down twelve million square yards of 
brushwood, drained one million square yards of 
swamp, cut thirty million square yards of grass, 
maintained three million feet of ditches, emptied 
three hundred thousand oil -cans, used nearly 
three million pounds of quinine, fumigated eleven 
million cubic feet of /house space 

The end of it is that men do not die now 
in Panama from yellow fever or malaria, 
that fewer people die in Panama than in 
New York, and that the death-rate of Pan- 
ama is now the lowest of any large body of 
people in the world — less than eight per 
thousand, and less than three among 
white Americans. The end of it is also 
that ships can now sail through America 
instead of round it, and that all the world 
knows that any part of the world can be 
opened to civilisation and the white man. 

T he qreatest school-lesson that 

HAS EVER BEEN TAUGHT TO IVIEN 

It is, perhaps, the greatest school-lesson 
that has ever been taught to the world, 
and the cost of it — you will not believe it, 
but it is perfectly true — has been equal to 
a halfpenny per man per day. That was 
the whole cost of Dr. Gorgas and his staff. 
The world’s death-rate is about thirty in 
every thousand lives ; whoever brings 
that figure down by one saves a million and 
half lives every year. It is worth a 
halfpenny per life per day, says Arthur 
Mee’s Hero Book ; is it not worth ail the 
money in all the banks that have ever, 
been in the world ? 
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This shows the great Culebra cut after the canal was finished and the water was let in. The channel is very wide, so 
as to enable’ the largest vessels to pass from one ocean to the other. The cutting through this mountain is about seven 
miles long and the canal is 300 feet wide at the bottom. 
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The lock gates of the Panama Canal are the biggest in 
the world. Each has two leaves and each leaf is 65 feet 
wide, Irora 47 to 82 feet high, and seven feet thick. This 
is one of the gates at Gatun locks. 


During the construction of the canal the locks were tested 
with emergency dams, one of which at the Pedro Miguel 
locks is shown here with all its gates lowered in position 
so as to imprison the water. 


This is one of the Miraflores locks, which have the highest gates and the highest walls on the canal. In passing 
through the Miraflores locks a ship is raised over 50 feet above sea level. The time occupied in filling and emptying 
this lock is about fifteen minutes, and a ship is about two hours passing through all the locks of the Panama Canal. 
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Here we see the Suez Canal as it enters Lake Timsah, near Isinailia. This famous canal is a hundred 
miles Ions?, passes throujrh several lakes on its way to the seaj and cost £20.000,000 to make. 


Dredging operations are constantly necessary to keep a way open for ships through the Suez Canal, and 
this photograph shows a suction dredger at work depositing inside a wall the sand it brings up from the water. 


If a ship is wrecked in a narrow channel like the Suez the delay is very serious. This 
picture shows how the remains of a wrecked vessel are blown up to clear the channel. 








A CANAL CUT THROUGH THE SOLID ROCK 
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Here is the entrance to the famous Corinth Canal cut across the Isthmus of Corinth through the solid rock. It wa 
begun in 1 .S 82 and opened in 1893, butthe Roman Emperor Nero had begun the canal nearly nineteen centuries befon 


path by the side of the Corinth Canal and keeping up with the ship as it passes 'slowly through. 
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SCENES ON FOUR GREAT CANALS 


This is a lock on the Welland Canal in Canada. The canal 
is 27 miles lonjT, joining Lake Eric and Lake Ontario. 


Barges held up on the Warwick and Birmingham 
Canal owing to a shortage of water through a burst bank. 




IMS?; 


Here tiien are building Ibe apparatus which will raise ships bodily by means of a lift from one level of a German 
canal to a iiighet level. Where the difference in level is considerable the use ot ajift occupies much less time than 
a series of steps as in the upper pictures, on this page, 
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HOW A SHIP GOES UPSTAIRS 












A tjarge floating into the ^nflerton lift from the Trent Canal, which is fifty feet ahove the Kiver Weaver, in Cheshire. 
When the barge is Inside and the doors of the lift closed the whole apparatus is lowered bodily to the river below. 
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Tills picture shows the Barton Aqueduct from the top, with barges crossing on it over the Manchester Ship Canal 
below. When the aqueduct is swung round the water in it is retained by gates closed at each end, similar gates shutting 
off the water at each end of the canal itself. 


For moving the aqueducts and swing-bridges which cross canals very powerful machinery is required, and this 
picture shows the apparatus by which a swing-bridge over the River Weaver, connected with the Trent and Mersey Canal, 
is moved. It is one of the most up-to-date swing-bridges in England, and is worked by electricity. , 
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Ji3 Germany very up^io-dale methods are used, a? can be seen here» A curious kind of tractor running' 
on rails passes along the bank of the canal* and draws a string of barges on the water below. 
Our pictuffis of canals are by M essrs. Frith, ValenHne, and others 
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GROUP 7 WONDER SECTION 40 

Plain Answers to the Questions of the Children of the World 


A pound of anything: weighs more at the Poles than at the Equator, proving that the surface 
at the Poles is closer to the centre of the Earth than is the surface at the Equator. 

IS THE EARTH QUITE ROUND? 


T^hile we know that the Earth is a 
ball, we also know that it is not 
quite a sphere, being slightly flattened at 
the Poles. The shape is often described as 
like that of an orange, though this is an 
exaggeration, for the flattening is very 
slight indeed. If the Earth were repre- 
sented in exact proportions by a globe 
eighteen inches in diameter, the difference 
between the greatest and least diameters 
would be only about one-sixteenth of an 
inch. On such a globe the highest 
niountams, the Himalayas, would project 
only eibout one seventy-fifth of an inch. 
The Earth is actually much smoother and 
rounder in proportion to its size than the 
balls in a bowling alley. ^ 

We know in several ways that the 
Earth is flattened slightly at the Poles. 
In the first place we know that the other 
heavenly bodies are of this shape, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that our Earth is 
no exception to the general rule. Then 
we know the Earth was once in a fluid 
state, and has always revolved on its 
axis, so that it must of necessity have 
been slightly flattened at the Poles, for in 
revolving any ball that is not absolutely 
rigid w^ni bulge midway between its poles. 

Another proof of the flattened shape of 
the Earth— -or of its oblateness, as science 

FIRE t WIND * WATER • LIFE ^ MIN 


calls it — is the fact that near the Poles the 
force of gravitation is found to increase, 
the reason for this being that the centre 
of the Earth from which the force acts is 
nearer the surface at the Poles tlian it is 
at the Equator. 

Finally, the flatness is proved by actual 
measurement. If the Earth were a perfect 
sphere its circumference in any direction 
would measure the same. A circle is 
divided into 360 parts called degree.s, and 
each degree on a perfect ball must be 
equal in length. When the degrees of 
latitude on the Earth's surface are 
measured, however, they are found to be 
longer as we get nearer the Poles, and 
this can only be the case on a sphere that 
is flattened toward the poles. We know 
when we have travelled through one 
degree of latitude measured along a 
meridian of the Earth, for such a distance 
causes a difference of one degree in the 
altitude of the Pole Star. These degrees 
of latitude are found, when actually 
measured, to vary considerably. At the 
Equator a degree is 68*69 miles; at 
Latitude 20 it is 68*77 miles ; at Latitude 
60, 69*21 miles ; and at the Pole it is 
69*39 miles. This is a conclusive and 
unanswerable proof that the Earth is 
flattened toward the Poles. 
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WHAT WERE THE SEVEN WONDERS? 

The Seven Wonders of the ancient world were the Pyramids of Egypt; the Hanging 
Gardens of Bahyion, a series of terraced gardens rising 300 feet above the ground, said 
to have been built by Nebuchadnezzar to please his wife Amytis, who wearied of the 
plains of Babylon; the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; the Statue of Jupiter by Phidias 
at Olytnpia ; the Colossus of Rhodes, a gigantic statue of bronze over 100 feet high, and 
towering above the entrance to the harbour; the Mausoleum, or tomb of Mausolus, at 
Halicarnassus, erected by his widow Artemisia ; and the Lighthouse of Alexandria. 


The Pyramids* The Pyramids, the most 
famous of the ancient Seven Wonders, un- 
like the other Wonders can be seen today. 
The astonishing thing about them is that, 
except for the passages and the tombs to 
which the passages lead, they are absolutely 
solid. The Great Pyramid of Khufu, or 
Cheops, is45i feet high (originally 481 feet), 
while its base covers more than 12 acres. 
It contains 88 million cubic feet of masonry, 
weighing nearly seven million tons. About 
2,300,000 blocks of stone were used to 


tion. The Goths destroyed both the city 
and the temple in a.d. 262, but modern 
excavations have shown that the temple 
once occupied 80,000 square feet of ground. 
Fragments of it are in the British Museum. 

The Statue of Jupiter. ’The great statue 
of Jupiter, which Phidias made for the 
temple at Olympia, is believed to have 
been the sculptor's masterpiece, but its 
fate is unknown. The only trace of it 
today comes from a few small coins on 
which the statue is shown Timifer beintr 
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A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TOMB OF KING MAUSOLUS OF CARIA AS IT STOOD AT 
HALICARNASSUS. iN ASIA MINOR. MORE THAN TWENTY-TWO CENTURIES AGO 
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SEVEN WONDERS- OF THE OLD WORLD 

AS IMAGINED BY ARTISTS OF THE NEW WORLD 
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THB COLOSSUS OF RHODES, THF GREAT BRONZE STATUE WHICH STOOD AT THE 
ENTRANCE TO RHODES HARBOUR LOOKING OUT ON THE AEGEAN SEA 
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THE GREAT LIGHTHOUSE 
OF ALEXANDRIA 


THE BEAUTIFUL HANGING GARDENS 
OF BABYLON 


PILLARED FRONT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS 


THE HUGE STATUE OF JUPITER 6Y PHIDIAS 
IN THE TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA 
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WONDER 



Why Do Women Wear Weddinj^ 
Kln^s ?'■ ' 

Most of the people who study the cus- 
toms of long ago are agreed that the 
\vedding ring had its origin in the days 
when men used to own their wives. In 
those terrible times, which stupid people 
call the good old days, men used their 
br Li tal strength to make w omen their 
slaves, and it is customary to put a chain 
on a slave, something to show that he is 
yours. After a time, as men get a little 
better, instead of actually putting any- 
thing like a chain on their wives, or a ring 
round the neck or body, they invented 
something which would have the same 
meaning without being really bad. Any- 
thing that stands for something else, like 
this, is called a symbol ; and we now 
believe that the wedding ring began as 
a symbol, meaning that the wife was the 
husband's propert}^ 

Where Does a Cold Come From 
and Where Does It Go ? 

A cold is due to microbes that attack 
our nose and throat, and in bad colds even 
our upper air-passages. The microbes 
probably come from someone else who has 
a cold. We do not know whether the 
cold-microbe lives anywhere except in 
the throats and noses of human beings. 
If it does, perhaps a cold may come from 
wherever it is the microbe lives ; but 
usually the answer to the first half of the 
question is that the cold comes from 
someone else. Unfortunately, he is none 
the better for having given it to you. 
The answer to the second half of the 
que.stion is that, so far as we are con- 
Gerned, the cold ends because, after a few 
days, our bodies learn how to deal with 
the microbes, so that they are either 
killed, or else can do us no more harm, 
and so we recover. But the cold may 
often go to other people, just as it came 
to us, and thus the trouble spreads. 

Why Do Wo Get Out Of Breath 
When We Rwn ? 

We know that if we treat the heart 
properly it never gets tired ; but if we run 
very hard we suddenly throw a great deal 
of extra work on the heart. Now, so 
long as we are well, one of the most w^on- 
^derful things about the heart is the amount 
of reserve power it is able to call up. 
When we get out of breath we have 
already called up this reserve power, 
and should take warning. Boys at school 
sometimes make their hearts unwell for 


many months by running too hard ii 
races. Wlien we run we use up a lot of aii 
as an engine-driver uses much air in hi 
furnace if he makes his train go quickl^ 
Therefore, we need the blood to rush ver’ 
quickly through our lungs, where it- help 
itself to the oxygen in the air which w 
breathe. So the heart beats more qiiickl}? 
and at last it sends a message to the brail 
and makes us out of breath, as a warning 
If we are wise we take the warning an( 
slow down or stop altogether. 

Is The Earth Hollow Inside ? 

Though no one has ever seen the insidi 
of the Earth we are certain that th( 
answer to this question is No. We knov 
that the Earth has a solid crust, ver] 
thin, and apt to crack and buckle, produc 
ing such things as mountain chains ii 
consequence, and we can prove that thi: 
crust must be utterly different from wha 
lies underneath it. 

One of the many ways in which we car 
learn about the inside of the Earth is bj 
weighing the Earth, and noting its weighi 
in comparison with its size. This teaches 
us that the denseness of the, stuff thal 
makes the Earth is very high indeed, aiif 
the material in it is packed together witli 
more tightness than we can imagine. We 
have just scratched the suiTace of the 
Earth, and already, in going down even a 
tiny distance we find the density increasing. 

Where Do Bats Go In The Daytime? 

Bats are what we call nocturnal crea- 
tures ; they sleep during the day and are 
active at night. So are many other 
animals. Nearly all the wild deer are, and 
the lions and tigers and leopards. These 
larger creatures can see by day, but the 
bats cannot. They are as blind in the 
sunlight as a dormouse. Therefore, as 
they would be helpless if a cat or a big 
bird were to see them by day, they hide 
away in dark places. In ah the church 
towers, in corners and underground pas- 
sages, in little openings under the roofs of 
houses — there the bats hang by day. 
There is an enormous cave in Kentucky 
in which millions of bats are to be found, 
sheltering while the Sun is shining. They 
cling to the rock and to each other in such 
thick clusters that forty bats were once 
counted in a space of a few inches. The 
Pyramids swarm with bats. Inside all is 
dark as the darkest night, even on the 
brightest day, and travellers are astonished 
to find hats dashing about their heads. 
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WONDER 


What is Peat and How Was it 
rviade ? 

Peat, we may say, is half-way between 
trees and coal. It is made, of course, from 
vegetable matter, and we may find it 
in layers many feet thick. About one- 
seventh of the whole surface of Ireland 
is occupied by bogs in which the formation 
of peat has occurred, or is occurring. It is 


Why do I Junrip When 


a Shock ‘ 


Why do Thin j 
We i.ook Fror 


em Blurred When 
reat Height 7 


In order to see a thing so far away, our 
eyes should look straight out, parallel wi th 
each other; but until we have learned how 
to look out from high places the eyes 
converge, and so are bound to give us a 
blurred view of the ground. Then we feel 
that we cannot see properly and becoriie 
frightened and giddy. This is what some 
students of the eves believe. 


What are the Wire Hooks on the 
Crossbars of Telegraph Poles ? 


Garden City ' 


What do We IVlean by Cat 
Goats to Newcastle f 
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WONDER 


Why is Straw Sometimes Hung 
Under Bridges ? 

The practice ot hanging a bundle oi 
straw under bridges over navigable rivers 
and canals is a curious custom the begin- 
ning of which no one exactly knows. The 
bundle of straw is a sign meaning that the 
bridge is under repair, and that sailors 
must be careful in passing under it in 
case anything should drop on them from 
above. Probably this sign was first used 
by workmen who, having no signboard 
handy, used a bundle of straw as the most 
likely thing to attract attention ; but at 
all events the custom is now recognised 
by bargemen ail over the country. 

Why Does Oellulolci Catch Fire 
so Easily? 






How is It a Hammer Wit! Break a 
Stone and a Piece of Wood Will Not ? 


hammer than there is in the blow of a 
piece of wood ; and that is actually so. 
The principal reason why the hammer- 
stroke is more forcible is the heaviness, or 
mass, of the hammer. The force of a 
moving body depends on two things, its 
mass and the speed at which it moves. 

Why Does a IVlilk-churn Taper 
at the Top ? 

The shape ot a milk-churn — broad at the 
base and tapering towards the top — has 
become standardised after a great deal of 
experience, and it is founded on scientific 
principles. If a vertical line drawn from 
the centre of gravity of an object falls 
within its base, the object is in what is 


What is a Scare’s Nest ? 


Why Does Sliver Tarnish and 
Gold Not? 





ciWcirt among giants, unconccrneci. bonic 
people said it was the finest work that had 
appeared since Michael Angelo stupefied 
Italy with his Moses and David ; others said 
that Mestrovic had confused hugeness with 
form and achievement — that it was 
enough for him if his marble block was of 
a monstrous size. . Others, again, raised 
the old problem of the subjects suitable 
for sculpture, and their moral effect ; 
while others used that easy word “ epoch- 
making.'’ In the meantime, Mestrovic 
has gone on with his work, and has since 
shown himself a master of small sculptures 
as well as of immense blocks. Those who 
saw his work in the Twenty-One Gallery 
will not easily forget the lovely bust of his 


tnan wneii ne is vieweu xroiii me staiiu- 
point of art. Meunier is a distinct figure 
in European sculpture. He finds his best 
inspirations in the figures of the peasantry, 
and will probably be remembered, with 
Millet, as an artist who glorified human toil. 

Saint-Gaudens is generally spoken of as 
the best sculptor America has produced. 
Paul Manship, Lorado Taft, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, George Barnard, each in a differ- 
ent way have done good work. But the 
world is still awaiting in America a sculptor 
who shall be American and not imitation 
French or imitation Italian or imitation 
Greek, As we said in our chapters on 
painting, America is a young nation, and 
in art is only just learning to walk alone. 








FAMOUS SCULPTURES OF THE WORLD 


CHILDHOOD 
BY DONATELLO 


A LION OF ST. MARKUS 
VENICE 


NARCISSUS, FOUND AT 
POMPEII 


PLAYFULNESS^ BY THEA^IERLC^^^ 
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Hail 


Gallery of Art 


Children's Encyclopedia 


PSYCHE 

BY JAMES PRADIER 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 
BY ALFRED LENOIR 


A HTH-CENTURY STATUE 
OF THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 


IN THE FIELDS, BY ALFRED BOUCHER 


CHILDREN AT PLAY, BY RAPHAEL C. PEYRE 


evening REST, 

BY HENRI COUTHEILLAS 


OEDIPUS AND THE SHEPHERD 
BY A. CHAUDET 


GRANDMOTHER’S KISS 
BY JEAN DAMPT 
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A RUNNER IN THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


THE BORGHESE MARS. AN ANTIQUE 
SCULPTURE IN THE LOUVRE 


DONATELLO*S DAVID, IN THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM,FLORENCE 


THE PRAYER BY JEAN DAMPT 


CUPID, BY ETIENNe MAURICE FALCONET 


PANEHSI, AN AGENT FOR THE SUDAN 
IN THE mn DYNASTY 


THOTHMES IIU KING 
OF EGYPT. 1550 B.C 


THE MADONNA AND CHILD 
BY ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA 
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Gallery of Art 
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or other premises where drink is sold. 
Here, again, the law is safeguarding the 
interests of the child, but this restriction 
does not apply to the refreshment rooms at 

Here is another list of things that 
children must not do : 

They must not attend police courts 

They must not go to pawnbrokers to pawn 
articles, whether for themselves or others 

They must not sell old metal to marine store 

They must not beg in the streets 

They must not, if under 16, buy cigarettes 

In 1903 a Royal Commission on physical 
training enquired thoroughly into the 
question of smoking by children, and 
unanimously reported that tobacco smok- 
ing had a most harmful effect on their 
development. The Committee went so 
far as to recommend that the sale of 
cigarettes should be prohibited in sweet- 
shops and other shops frequented by 
children, but this recommendation was 
considered unfair to thousands of small 
shopkeepers who have to cater for the 
requirements of both young and old. 

W HY YOU NEED NOT BE AFRAID 
OF THE TRESPASS BOARDS 

Most of us have seen boards bearing 
the words Trespassers will be prosecuted, 
but we need not unduly concern ourselves 
about such notices. Of course, we should 
not think of walking about in a private 
garden, or walking into a house if we saw 
the door open, but it is another thing 
when we are tramping across the country 
to find ourselves faced with a notice 
threatening us with penalties if we walk 
across the land. We may safely disregard 
these notices so long as we do not walk 
across fields where there are crops growing 
or where game is preserved. 

It is true that an action for damages 
can be brought by the owner of the land 
if another person walks across it, and, 
strictly speaking, it is not necessary for the 
owner of the land to prove that he has 
suffered any damage ; the law assumes 
that some damage has been caused. There 
is a legal maxim which says in effect that 
where a man has a right he has a remedy 
to enforce it, and as a man has a right to 
the privacy of his own land, the law 
provides him with a remedy if that privacy 
is invaded. But his remedy is in the form 
of an action for the damage we have done 
to his property, and, if he threatens 
proceedings, all we have to do is to offer 


him threepence in settlement of any 
claim he may have. If he refuses' this 
offer he would have to prove that the 
damage we did amounted to more than 
threepence, and this he would find it 
difficult to do if the land we had walked 
on was simply pasture or woodland. 

Trespassing for unlawful purposes " is, 
of course, an entirely different matter. 
This we must not do. 

W HY PEOPLE ARE PUNISHED FOR 
ALLOWiNG ANIIViALS TO STRAY 

There is another kind of trespass which 
is not generally understood, and that is 
allowing any animals to stray on to the 
land of other people. If we keep animals 
it is our duty to keep the land on which they 
graze properly fenced, and if we omit to 
do so, and the animals stray on the land 
of other people and damage crops or flowers 
or fruit trees, we are liable for the damage. 

Before the Childi'en's Act was passed in 
1908, children who committed wrongful 
acts were dealt with at police courts 
and before magistrates as grown-ups ; but 
there are now special courts known as 
Children’s Courts, and when cases are 
being heard the general public is not 
admitted. The praiseworthy intention of 
this part of the Children’s Act is to prevent 
children from becoming associated with 
grown-up wrongdoers, for the Act provides 
that young persons under 16 shall not be 
allowed, while being taken to or from the 
court, or while waiting for the case to 
be heard, to associate with grown-ups 


charged with an offence. 


But this great 


children’s charter went even farther than 
that, for it took steps to prevent young 
people from being sent to prison, so that 
they should not acquire a prison taint. 

Now, if a child is guilty of an offence 
the magistrate can dismiss the charge 
if the child promises to behave in future, 
or can order that the child shall be placed 
in the care of some fit person. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that 
the magistrate has power to order children 
to be whipped, or to order the parents 
or guardians of children to pay a fine. 

W HY ALL SHOULD HELP THE 
LAW THAT HELPS US ALL 

Perhaps we now begin to realise that 
the Law is something to help us, and that 
there is no need to grow up in the belief 
that it is dangerous and unkind. The law 
is always seeking to be helpful to us all, 
and it is our duty in return to help the 
Law by not doing any of those acts which 
our conscience tells us we ought not to do. 
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GROUP II COUNTRIES CHAPTER 40 

The Story of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Homelands 



Saint Peter's and the Vatican 


ITALY AS IT IS 

Itaita, as the Italiansihemselves call their dividing Sicily from African Tunis, though 
lovely land, has played a great part even here Britain lias laid her hand 

in European civilisation, and is destined on Malta, and has created a great naval 

to play a great part in the future. station. Italy's wonderful situation is one 

How is it that a country so small was of the reasons which have made Britain, 
once mistress of the civilised nations, and the greatest of sea-powers, a constant friend 
has, ever since the age of its domination, of the Italian people. The friendship is 
given such great gifts to Europe in all the essential to the interests of both countries, 
branches of the arts of life ? Before the war Italy had strengthened 

The answer to this question is manifold, herself in the Mediterranean by estab- 
but one important reason for Italy’s lishing herself on the African mainland , in 
importance in the ancient and medieval Tripoli. After the war she made herself 
worlds, and in the world of today, is un- much stronger by extending her Adriatic 
doiibtedly her geographical situation. The frontier to include the land on the east of 

great civilisations of the western world the Gulf of Venice. In this wa3^ she took in 

have grown up round the Mediterranean, the naval port of Pola, and the old com- 
Of that sea the Italian peninsula, with its rnercial port of Trieste, the outlet for much 
pendant island of Sicily, is the natural of the produce of the old Austrian Empire ; 
centre. Italy is the natural halting place, and though she has come to a compromise 
the natural place of exchange, for the wdth her new neighbour Yugo-Slavia on 
merchandise of East and West. The mer- the question of Fiume, slie is the domina- 
chants of Venice, Florence, and Genoa ting power in that great port too. Then 
were the liiilcs between the merchants of she has made her frontier more secure by 
London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, and pushing it up through Italian-speaking 
those of Constantinople, Asia Minor, and' Tirol, and through a part of German- 
India in the Middle Ages. speaking Tirol, as far as the Brenner Pass 

If Great Britain has captured the keys which leads over the Tirolese Alps from 
of the sea, the main line of communication Innsbruck, and has been for centuries the 
between East and West — Gibraltar on the road by which German armies have passed 
west and Suez on tne east — Italy holds, over and down the valley of the swift 
the centre and controls the narrow passage Adige to Verona on the Italian plain. By 

THE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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A REIVIABKABLE FACT ABOUT THE 
^ MAN-POWER OF ITALY 







such as selling machines or in search of 
sunshine, hnds himself a pilgrim. 

T he wonderful realms in which 

THE TRAVELLER MAY DWELL 

The stranger visiting Italy for the hrst 
time looks back into the past. He goes 
there to turn over the pages of history. 
He follows the ancient pilgrim's way to 
Rome, the Eternal City — the Rome of the 
Caesars, of St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
mother-city of European civilisation and 
of Christendom— to walk in the Forum 
where Roman history was made, to visit 
the shrines of the martyrs, or to see and 
hear the service in St. Peter's, the greatest 
church in the world. 

Or he turns his steps, perhaps, to 
Paestum, to visit the four great temples 
looking down on the Mediterranean, dating 
from the sixth to the second century b.c., 
unequalled outside Greece itself, and then 
finds himself in the presence of a civilisa- 


splendid monuments, and they do not'S 
discard the old ways ; but they do look 
to a new and reconstructed Italy. They 
think that in the past Italians cared too 
much for art and music and poetry, and 
too little for science and industry ; and 
more than ever now Italy has moved for- 
ward on modern lines and is on the way to 
becoming a rich industrial nation. In this 
she has some advantages. Although she'^ 
lost half a milion dead in the War, and a 
million wounded and disabled, she was the 
only one of the great fighting countries, 
who came out of the War with her maul 
power increased. This was due to two^ 
things — the return of many reservists from • 
foreign countries for war service, and the:- 
fact that the young men had to stay at: 
home as there was no opportunity for ; 
emigration when the War ended. , 

Yet Italy suffeted heavily in the Wai^;i 
especially in money and goods, and she was ' 
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three great industries of ITALY 


AN ALABASTER WORKSHOP IN VOLTERRA 


A DRYING ROOM IN A MACARONI FACTORY IN MILAN 


CLEVER CRAFTSMEN OF LOMBARDY AT WORK ON BEAUTIFUL MARBLE MOSAICS 
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T he iviountains that run through 

ITALY LIKE A BACKBONE 




T he garden of europe in the 

SHADOW OF THE HILLS 
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Or we may enter Italy by the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, descending rapidly to Turin, the 
centre of a network of railways radiating 
in all directions. We may travel under 
the Simplon Pass, from Brigiie in the 
Rhone Valley to Domodossola on the 
southern side, and on to Milan, the prin- 
cipal city of Lombardy; or by the St. 
Gothard railway in Switzerland to Bellin- 
zona, and on through the olive groves down 
to the shores of Lake Maggiore, or to Lake 
Lugano and Lake Como ; or from the En- 
gadine to the wide Valtellina, the valley 
which carries the waters of the Adda to 
Lake Como, and then along the eastern 
side of the lake to the Italian plains ; or, 
again, over the Brenner Pass to Bozen, 
Trent, and Verona. All these ways have 
their own beauty and rare charm. 

Once in Italy, the main lines of com- 
munication are determined by the shape 


T he active volcanoes which spread 

FIRE AND DESTRUCTION FOR iVIILES 

A considerable section of the mountain 
system of Italy is volcanic, and the vol- 
canoes of Sicily (Mount Ettia) and of 
Campania (Vesuvius) are still active. 
Istna has dealt terrible destruction on the 
villages clustering around her in our owna 
day. The first eruption of Vesuvius of 
which we have any record took place in 
A.D. 79, when Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were overwhelmed, and the mountain has 
been active, and at intervals violently so, 
ever since. Other cones in the same dis- 
trict give forth steam and gases, but some 
have been silent for ages, and the craters 
are turned into lakes around which all 
sorts of legends have gathered. 

The map of Italy shows us that but for 
the rich and level valley of the Po, which 
at one time appears to have been covered 



COUNTRIES 


coal since the War has been very dear, and 
the low exchange value of the Italian lira 
made buying still more difficult, Italy 
could not buy for her railways and hex 
industries, and her locomotives were built 
to burn good English coal. Before tlie 
War she imported every year nine million 
tons of coal to supply her busy fac- 
tories. But New Italy ‘is ingenious and 
detemiiiied. Her scientilic men have 
realised that, even though she has no 
black coal, she has '' white coal.'' That 
wliite coal is the power locked up in 
the hundreds of mountain torrents and 
rivers which are wasting their enei'gy as 
they tumble down the steep slopes of the 
Alps and the Apennines. These are being 
banked up in great reservoirs, and giant 
turbines are being installed to turn their 
pent-up energy into electric power for the 
factories and the railways, though it will 
always be necessaiy to import a certain 
amount of coal. 

T he treiviendous water-power 

THAT IS WAITING TO BE USED 

The horse-power available for use 
from the rivers and lalves of Italy is 
55 for each square mile of surface, whereas 
in France it is only 27, and in England ii. 
The first electric station run by water- 
power in Italy was built in 1892, and the 
electrification of the railways has already 
begun. There are now about 40 great 
reservoirs in the Alpine region, and four 
in Sardinia. Others are being built in the 

^ Italian engineers have a vision of a 
single network of transmission lines which 
will carry power of ail sorts to every to\\ai, 
village and factoiy. The advantage of this 
single network would be that the Italians 
coidd rise the water from the x\ips, which 
is at its highest when the snows begin to 
melt, and in • autumn and \yinter could 
make use of the swollen waters of the 
centre and south. The engineers have 
constructed great irrigation works to 
improve lands which before produced 
scanty crops, and much marsh land has 
been reclaimed, notably on the Ravenna, 
Roman, and Tuscan marshes, in the delta 
of the River Po, and in the neighbourhood 
of Venice. The great navigable canal 
which is being constructed between Venice, 
ffilan, and Lake Maggiore ; the huge 
Drealvwaters ^ at Genoa and Naples ; the 
mountain railways, the cable ways in the 
mountains which will carry goods and 
ometimes passengers up to the highest 


points and across dangerous ra.vi,neB, give 
us some idea of the enterprise and skill of 
the engineers who are carrying on the 
great traditions of ancient Rome. 

Side by side with the quiet country life 
which has gone on through the ages, is this 
new industrial Italy, determined to be in 
the front rank of science and industiy. 

ITALY TAKING HER PLACE AIVIONG THE 
* GREAT INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 

In eight years before the War Italy 
doubled the value of her buildings ; in 
two years after the War her merchant 
marine was doubled, partly by the addi- 
tion of ships handed over by Austria under 
the Peace ITeaty. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the century she has been forging 
ahead. New buildings and new factories 
have sprung up everywhere. Her great 
ports, Trieste, Genoa, Venice, Naples, 
Palermo, and Bari, are all being en- 
larged. Venice is to develop a big trade 
with the eastern Mediterranean, and a 
great harbour is being built there with a 
separate port for the oil tankers which 
bring oil from all parts of the world, and 
with two square miles for industrial 
yards and factories, the workers being 
housed in a garden city. Palermo, where 
the little painted carts have jolly pictures 
on them, is become a great port for ocean- 
going ships plying between Italy and New 
York and Buenos Ayres. 

At one time the chief industries of Italy 
were all in Lombardy and Piedmont. 
They made textiles, cottons, woollens, and 
silks, but there is now a great mechanical 
industxy, especially in motor-cars and 
aeroplanes. The Fiat motor-car works in 
Turin are among the greatest in the world. 
In two natural products Italy has a 
practical monopoly. She has the principal 
alabaster mines in the world, and the 
marble quarries of Carrara are unique. 
The only European supply of sulphur is 
obtained from Sicily. 

T he high place of italy ad/ionq 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 

In what may be called the artistic 
industries Italy has always held a high 
place. Art is native and traditional there. 
The Italian craftsman today is the heir 
of a long line of artist craftsmen in 
sculpture, in mosaic work, in pottery, in 
silver work, in glass, in iron, in embroi- 
dery, and in a score of other industries. 
And today, as in Japan, there are many 
men who work alone, or with one or two 
assistants, developing their own patterns 
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ITALY AS IT IS 


and their own artistic ideas, but working 
more or less on traditional lines. Most of 
us who ha.ye been to the London musemtis 
have seen the wonderful majolica, enamel, 
and glass and silver : work of the Italian 
Renaissance, the work of such artists as 
Benvenuto Cellini. That woidc goes on. 
Some of the Well-known centres are : for 
alabaster, Volterra and Florence; for 
pottery, Florence, Faenza, and Pesaro ; 
for wrought iron, Siena, Florence, Turin, 
Venice, and manjr other places ; for lace, 
Venice, Florence, Como, and Santa Mar- 


nised that Italian was not. merely a popular 
dialect, but one of the most iieKible and 
musical languages in the world. . From 
t hat day It alian literature was closely 
studied, and English writers, from Chaucer 
onwards, went to it for guidance and for 
stimulus. Chaucer took bis tales from 
Boccaccio ; Spenser took his from the 
Italian romance writers ; Shakespeare 
went to the Italian treasure-hotise for 
many of his plots, and some of his con- 
temporaries took the manner as well as 
the matter. Shelley sought refuge for his 


gherita, as well as Sicily and Sardinia ; great spirit in Italy, and found his greatest 
for glass and beads, Venice ; for statuary, inspiration there ; there Keats died, and 
the towns of Tuscany ; for straw-plaiting, there a multitude of poets and writers, 
the Tuscan towns ; for mosaic work, the Brownings among them, have found 
Venice and Florence. new homes from time to time. 

The Italians are a Latin race, and their There is no country outside their own 
language comes directly from Latin, towards which the minds of Englishmen 
thougli a Latin so softened and modified and women turn with more passionate 
that it has lost its complicated endings affection. English and French writers, 
and its formal grammatical construction, artists and musicians, turned to Italy for 
It was regarded in the twelfth century as - their models and their inspiration in the 
Vulgar Latin,"' but Dante WTote his fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; in the 
Divine Comedy in it, and Europe recog- seventeenth English architects went to 
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COUNTRIES 


Italy for their models, and Sir Christopher 
Wren built his London churches in the 
Italian style. 

The Italian people are, it is true, 
descendants of the Romans, but the type 
varies very much. In Lombard}^ and the 
north tiie^ tail, fair Goths of the north 
settled, and have left an abiding impres- 
sion on the race. The home provinces of 
the Roman Empire suffered a series of 
invasions which have left their mark. 
In Sicily and the south waves of invasion 
and occupation have left a mixed race. 

T he varied types of people im 

THE PROVJNOES OF ITALY 

The people of the north and central 
Italy are industrious, educated, and 
orderly; the people of the south, mis- 
governed by foreign masters until little 
more than half a century ago, naturally 
more hot-blooded and turbulent, are more 
backward in education, more super- 
stitious, less industrious, and still sub- 
ject to the fierce hatreds which find their 
expression in wliat is called the Vendetta, 
The purest Roman type is to be found in 
Rome and Tuscany, dark eyes and dark 
hair, with the regular and beautiful 
features familiar in the masterpieces of 
Italian art. The Roman loved law and 
politics and the public discussion of them ; 
his home life was based on the conception 
that the father is master of the house, and 
that it is his business to rule it with even 
but stern justice. This is the same today. 
The Roman gave law, roads, and fine 
cities to Europe, and todav the Italians 


nation. They have brought into it their 
local genius and perhaps something of 
earlier faith. In any case, it is more inti- 
mate, more familiar and personal, more of 
the soil, more traditional, than in other 
comi tides. Devotion centres round the 
Madonna and Child, the Madonna as we 
see her in Italian pictures, sometimes 
anxious and thoughtful, sometimes in- 
tellectual, sometimes gay, but always an 
Italian mother. Jesus is always an Italiau 
boy, round and dimpled, and it is quite 
natural that his cradle should be in the 
Church at Christmas, and that everyone 
should go there to do him homage ; that 
his picture should be in every house, and 
lighted on festal occasions wdth a candle. 
He is the guardian of the hearth and the 
centre of the home. 

T he FLOURISHIIMQ TOWNS WHICH ABE 
BUILDING UP ITALY’S TRADE 

Naples with her wonderful natural 
harbour and her population of 780,000 
has still the greatest shipping trade of any 
port in Italy, but Palermo and Trieste 
are rapidly gaining on her, Milan and 
Turin are the greatest Italian manu- 
facturing centres for textiles, metal-works, 
motor building, and many other branches 
of engineering; Milan is now the greater 
railway centre. 

The busy manufacturing towns of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont import and export 
through Genoa to the west and through 
Venice to the east. Catania, in Sicily, is 
the centre of the trade in sulphur, of which 
Italy had a practical monopoly until the 
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PORTO CORSINI, THE SEAPORT OF RAVENNA 
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Children’s Encyclopedia 


Pictures op Italy 


A HILLTOP . TOWER ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF SOLFERINO 


THE CATHEDRAL OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, TURIN 


A MUNICIPAL OFFICE IN MESSINA 


the great seaport of GENOA 


NAPLES, AT THE FOOT OF VESUVIUS 


THE WALLS AND ROOFS OF PISA 














THE RIVER TIBER FLOWING THROUGH ROME 
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CMldfen's Encyclopedia 


Pictures of Italy 


THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH 
AT MILAN 


THE STATUE OF VICTOR 
EMMANUEL IN ROME 


THE OLD ROMAN ARCH 
AT POLA 


STRQMBOLI, THE VOLCANIC ISLAND LYING OFF THE NORTH COAST OF SICILY 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES AT QARRARA 


DANTE’S TOMB AT RAVENNA 
















COLUMBUS AT 
GENOA 


THE GREAT MONUMENT IN ROME 
TO VICTOR EMMANUEL 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
AT MILAN 


RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF JUPiTER 
AT POMPEII 


A STREET IN OLD POMPEII, WITH VESUVIUS 
IN THE DISTANCE 
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AN OLD MAN OF SICILY AND HIS 
LITTLE DAUGHTER 


PEASANTS OF THE 
SICILIAN MOUNTAINS 


WOMEN OF SENNORi IN SARDINIA 
MAKING BASKETS 


A DUST-CART DRAWN BY OXEN AN bx^JoON IN THE STREETS OF TRIESTE 

The pictures on these pages are reproduced by courtesy ot Messrs. AlinarL Brogi, Cutler. E. N. A., McLeish, and others 





GROUP 13 POETRY SECTION 40 

One Thousand Poems of Al! Times and All Countries 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 


Richard Harris Barham, who died in iS45 and lies within 
sound' of the roar of trafiic almost in the shadow of the 
office of The Children’s Bncyclopedia, was an English 
clergyman He wrote many comic tales in verse under 

'T"he Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal's chair I 
^ Bishop and abbot and prior were 
there ; 


Many 'a monk and many a friar, 

Many a knight and many a squire, 

With a great many more of iesser degree— 
In sooth a goodly company ; 

And they served the Lord Primate on 
bended knee. 

Never, I ween, was a prouder seen, 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams. 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop ol 
Rheims ! 

IN and out through the motley rout 
* Thatlittle Jackdaw kept hopping about , 
Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cakes, and dishes and 
plates. 

Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 

Mitre and crosier- — ^he hopped upon ail I 
With saucy air he perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinars great red hat ; 
And he peered in the face of his Lordship’s 
Grace 

With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

“ We two are the greatest folks here 
today I 

'J'he feast was over, the board was cleared, 
The fiawns and the custards had all 
disappeared, 

And six little singing-boys — dear little 
souls { 


POEMS ’ SONGS ^ BALLADS 


the name of Thomas I ngoldsby, long famous as the Ingolds- 
by Legends, and unsurpassed for their fun. The poet is 
not without a serious purpose, however, and in this legend 
he exposes superstitious practices with an unsparing hand- 

In nice clean laces and nice white stoles. 
Came, in order due, two by two, 

Marching that grand refectory through ! 

A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Embossed and tilled with water as pure 
As any that flows between Rheiins and 
Namur, 

Which a nice little boy stood ready to 
catch 

In a fme golden hand-basin made to match. 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 
Carried lavender-water and eau-de- 
Goiogne ; 

And a nice little boy liacl a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 
One little boy more a napkin bore 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, V; 
And a Cardinars hat marked in per- 
manent ink. 

']pHE great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in 
white : 

From his linger he draws his costly 
turquoise. 

And, not thinking at all about little 
Jackdaws, 

Deposits it straight by the side of his plate, ; 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence 
wait ; 

Till, when nobody's dreaming of any such 
thing, 

That little Jackdaw^'hops off with the ring ! 
There’s a cry and a shout, and no end of a 
rout, 

VERSES AND RHYMES WITH MUSIC 
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And nobody seems to know wliat they’re 
about, 

But the monks have their pockets ail 
turned inside out ; 

The friars are kneeling, and huiUing, and 
feeling 

The carpet, the floors, and the wails, and 
the ceiling ; 

The Cardinal drew off each plum-coloured 
shoe, 

And. left his red stockings exposed to the 
view ; 

He peeps, and he feels in the toes and the 
heels ; 

They turn up the dishes, they turn up the 
plates, 

Ihey take up the poker and poke out the 
grates, 

Ihey turn up the rugs, they examine the 
mugs— 

But no !; — ^no such thing — they can’t lind 
the ring 1 

And the .Abbot declared that, “ when 

^ nobody twigged it, 

Some rascal or other had popped in and 
prigged it r' 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 


His feathers ah seemed to be turned the 
wrong way. 

His pinions drooped, he could hardly stand 
His head was as bald as the palm of your 
hand ; “ 

His eyes so dim, so wasted each limb. 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried 
‘'That's himi 

That’s the scamp that has done this 
scandalous thing ! 

That’s the thief that has got my Lord 
Cardinal’s ring ! “ 

That poor little Jackdaw, when the monks 
he saw, 

Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ' 
And turned his bald head, as much as to 

“ Pray be so good as to walk this way I ” 
Slower and slower he limped on before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry 
door, 

When the first thing they saw, 

Midst the sticks and the straw, 

Was the ring in the nest of the little 
Jackdaw I 


POETRY 


While many i^emarked, as his rnannei's 
they saw, 

That they never had known such a pious 
Jackdaw ! 

He lived long the pride of that countryside, 
And at last in tlie odour of sanctity died ; 
When, as words were too faint his merits 
to paint, 

The Conclave determined to make him a 
Saint 1 

fCs the custom at Rome new names to 
bestow 

So they canonised liiin by the name of Jim 
Grow ! 

THE BEST SCHOOL OF ALL 

There is, oi course, but one best school, and that is the 
one at which each of us has been a scholar. Our own old 
school, no matter what others may think of theirs, is to us 
'* the best school of all.” Sir Henry Newbolt, one of our 
finest poets, in these ringiiurand vigorous verses celebrates 
with the true touch of boyish patriotism the memory of 
all our schooldays. One would be sorry for the “ old boy ” 
who could not sing this fine song, and feel it to be true, for 
he would have missed one of the real pleasures of life. It 
is here reprinted by permission of Sir Henry Newbolt. 

It's good to see the school we knew, 

^ The land of youth and dream, 

To greet again the rule we knew 
Before we took the stream : 

Though long weVe missed the sight of her, 
Our hearts may not forget ; 

We’ve lost the old delight of her. 

We keep lier lionour yet. 

Well honour yet the school im knew. 

The best school oj all : 

WeU honoiif yet the rule we knew, 

Till the last hell call. 

For, working days or holidays, 

And glad or melancholy days, 

They were great days and jolly days 
At the best school of all 

The stars and sounding vanities 
That half the crowd bewitch, 

What are they but inanities 
To him that treads the pitch ? 

And where s the wealth, Tm wondering, 
Could buy the cheers that roll 
When the last charge goes thundering 
Beneath the twilight goal ? 

The men that tanned the hide of us, 

Our daily foes and friends, 

They shall not lose their pride of iis 
Howe'er the journey ends. 

Their voice to us who sing of it 
No more its message bears, 

But the round world shall ring of it 
And ail we are be theirs 


To speak of Fame a venture is, 

There’s little here can bide, 

But we may face the centuries. 

And dare the deepening tide : 

For though the dust that’s part of us 
To dust again be gone, 

Yet here shall beat the heart of us : 

The school we handed on 1 

Well hononr yet ike school we knew. 

The best school of all : 

Well honour yet the rule we knew, 

2 ill the last bell call. 

For, working days or holidays, 

And glad Of melancholy days. 

They were great days and jolly days 
A t the best school, of all, 

MY SHADOW 

We often have fancies that come to our minds at odd 
times, but only the poet lay hold of these fancies and 
keep them for the delight of all who may read. My 
Shadow is an example of this. We must all in our 
young days have had some such thoughts, but only Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who wrote this pretty poem, was clever 
enough to turn these thoughts into words that can live. 

I HAVE a little shadow that goes in and 
out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more 
than i can see. 

He is very, very like me from the heels up 
to the head : 

And I see him jump before me when I 
jump into my bed. 

The funniest thing about him is the way 
he likes to grow — 

Not at all like proper children, which is 
always very slow ; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an 
mdia-riibber ball 

And he sometimes gets so little that there's 
none of him at all. 

He hasn’t got a notion of how children 
ought to play. 

And can only make a fool of me in every 
sort of way. 

He stairs so close beside me he’s a coward 
you can see : 

Fd think shame to stick to nursie as that 
shadow sticks to me. 

One morning very early, before the sun 
was up, 

1 rose and found the shining dew on every 
biitterciip- 

But iny lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me, and wms 
fast asleep in bed. 
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THE INCHCAPE ROCK . , . 

Ihls fine poem by Robert: Southey a escribes with §'rc;it 
arainatic effect »n old story of the eiist coast of Scotian d 
which may possibly" have been true. The inchcape Rocb, 
from which Ralph the Rover is supposed to have cut 
the bell, stands twelve miles out from tiie coast of Scotland. 
The poem is, of course, intended to show tliat an evil deed 
will, ill all probability, recoil on the head ot the ofiender. 

N O stir ill the air, no stir in the sea, 

The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel Was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little the}^ rose, so little they fell, 

Tlw^y did not move the InchGa,pe Bell 

The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

Wlien the rock was hid by the surges' 
swell 

The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay) 

Ail things were joyful on that day ; 

The seabirds screamed as they wheeled 
round. 

And there was joyance in their sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Rock was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

Plis eye was on the Inchcape float ; 
Quoth he, My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And ni plague the priest of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over irom the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcap6 float, 

Down sank the bell, with a gurgling sound. 
The bubbles rose and burst around ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, The next who comes to 
the rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away, 

‘He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
now, grown rich with plundered ston 
• his course for’ Scotland's shore. 


So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky 
Tliey cannot see the sun on high ; 

The wind hath blown a gale all day, 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, It w-ill be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

“ Canst hear," said one, the breakers 
roar ? 

For methinks we should be near the shore ; 
Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the sw^ell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they &ft 
along. 

Till the vessel strikes with a shivering 
shock, 

Cried they, " It is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 

He curst himself in his despair ; 

The waves rush in on every side, 

The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his d 3 dng fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The fiends below were ringing his knell, 

THE HAPPIEST AGE 

The full title of this iittle poem by the Earl ot Surrey, a 
?reat scholar, poet, and unfortunate nobleman in the time of 
Henry VIII, is " The Age of Children Happiest, if they had 
Wit to Understand it.” !t is wise and just in its philosophy, 
and shows that the poet wrote out of the sadness of his heart 

T AID in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 
^ I saw within my troubled head a heap 
of thoughts appear; 

And every thought did show so lively in 
mine eyes 

That now I sighed, and then I smiled, as 
cause of thoughts did rise. 

I saw the little boy, in thought how oft 
that he 

Did wish of God, to 'scape the rod, a tail 
young man to be. 

The young man eke that feels his bones 
with pains opprest, 

How he would be a rich old man, to live 
and lie at rest 1 

The rich old man that secs his end draw on 
so sore, 

How he would be a boy again to live so 
, much the more 1 

Whereat full oft I smiled to see how aU 
these three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would 
chop and change degree, 
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THE MOTHER'S DREAM 

Here is an example of the tenderness of the verse of William 
Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, showing that his pathos does 
not depend on his nse of the local dialect, but exists in the 
thought itself and the simplicity of its expression. 

Fp a dream tonight 
^ As I fell asleep— 

Oh ! the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep — 

Of my little lad, 

Gone to leave me sad, 

Aye, the child I had, 

But was not to keep. 

As in heaven high 
I my child did seek. 

There, in train, came by 
Children fair and meek, 

Each in lily white. 

With a lamp alight ; 

Each was clear to sight, 

But they did not speak. 

Then, a little sad. 

Came my child in turn, 

But the lamp he had, 

Oh ! it did not burn ; 

He, to clear my doubt, 

Said, half turned about, 

Your tears put it out ; 

Mother, never mourn/' 

TAPESTRY TREES 

An interesting side of William Morris's poetic interests may 
be illustrated by his couplets on the romantic uses of trees : 
the oak for shipbuilding, the fir for masts, and so on. 
The poem is taken by permission of the poet's Trustees 
from Poems by the Way. published by Messrs. Longmans. 

Oak 

I am the roof tree and the keel ; 

I bridge the seas for woe and weal. 


High o'er the lordly oak I stand, 

And drive him on from land to land. 

Ash 

I heft my brother's iron bane ; 

I shaft the spear, and build the wain. 

Yew 

Dark down the windy dale I grow, 
The father of the fateful bow. 

Poplar 

The war-shaft and the milking-bowl 
I make, and keep the hay-wain whole. 

Olive 

The king I bless ; the lamps I trim ; 
In my warm wave do fishes swim. 

Apple Tree 

I bowed my head to Adam's will ; 

The cups, of toiling men I fiU. 


Vine 

I draw the blood from out the earth ; 

I store the sun for winter mirth. 

Orange Tree 

Amidst the greenness of my night 
My odorous lamps hang round and bright, 

Fig Tree 

I, who am little among trees, 

In honey-making mate the bees. 

Mulberry Tree 

Love's lack hath dyed my berries red ; 
For love's attire my leaves are shed. 

Pear Tree 

High o'er the mead-flowers' hidden feet 
I bear aloft my burden sweet. 


Look on my leafy boughs, the crown 
Of living song and dead renown 1 

MY SHIPS 

This poem, perhaps the very best of hundreds of poems 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is one which young and old alike 
will much appreciate. Mrs. Wilcox died in 1919, and 
some of her last writings were done for the Editor of this 
book, and published in the Children’s Newspaper 

If all the ships I have at sea 
^ Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, well [ the harbour could not hold 
So many sails as there would be 
If all my ships came in from sea. 

If half my ships came home from sea 
And brought their precious freight to me. 
Ah, well ! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state ; 

So rich the treasures that would be 
In half my ships now out at sea. 

If just one ship I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well 1 the storm-clouds then might 
frown ; 

For if the others afi went down 
Still rich and proud and glad I'd be 
If that one ship came back to me. 

If that one siiip went down at sea 
And all the others came to me. 

Weighed down with gems and wealth 
untold, 

With glory, honours, riches, gold. 

The poorest soul on earth I'd be 
If that one ship came not to me. 

O skies, be calm 1 O winds, blow free, 
Blow all my ships safe home to me 1 
But if thou sendest some a-wrack, 

To never more come sailing back, 

Send any— all that skim the sea, 

But bring my love-ship home to me. 


POETRY 


THE INCHCAPE ROCK 

iem by Robert Scuitliey describes with ?rroa} 
set an old story f>f the east coast of Scotlaud 
)ossibl5!' luive been true. The Inchcape Rock, 
Ralph the Rover is supposed to have cut 
ids twelve miles out from the coast of Scolhiiul. 
of course, iiiteiuted to show tluil an evil deed 
rob.ibiiity, recoil on the head ot the offender. 

ill the air, no stir in the sea, 
ship was as still as she could be ; 
from heaven recei\"ed no motion, 
was steady in the ocean. 

dther sign oi' sound of their shock 
s flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
:hey rose, so little they fell, 
not move the Inchcape Bell. 

old Abbot of Aberbrothok 
’d that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 

; in the storm it floated and swung 
the waves its warning rung. 

e rock was hid by the surges' 

lers heard the warning bell ; 
they knew the perilous rock, 

: the Abbot of xAberbrothok. 

n heaven was shining gayj 
1 W'cre joyful on that day ; 

)irds screamed as they wheeled 

e was joyaiice in their sound. 

’ of the Inchcape Rode was seen, 
speck on the ocean green ; 

1 the Rover walked his deck, 
xed his eye on the darker speck. 

le cheering power of spring, 

[lini whistle, it made him sing 
was mirthful to excess, 

Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

on the Inchcape float ; 

, My men, put out the boat, 
me to the Inchcape Rock, 
lague the priest of Aberbrothok.'" 

is lowered, the boatmen row, 
le Inchcape Rock they go ; 
i bent over from the boat, 
t the bell from the Inchcape float, 

ik the bell, with a gurgling sound, 
>les rose and burst around ; 

• Ralph, “ The next who comes to 

2SS the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

L the Rover sailed away, 

5 d the seas for many a day ; 
grown rich with plundered store, 
his course for Scotland's shore. 


So thick a haze overspreads the sky 
The}^ cannot see the sun on high ; 

The wind hath blowm a gale all day. 

At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “ It will be lighter soon. 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, the breakers 
roar ? 

For methinks we should be near the shore ; 
Now where we are I cannot tell. 

But I wash I could hear the Inchcape BeU." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen, they drift 
along, . 

Till the vessel strikes with a shivering 
shock, 

Cried they, " It is the Inchcape Rock 1 " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore Ms hair, 

He curst himself in his despair ; 

The waves rush in on every side, 

The ship is sinldng beneath the tide. 

But even in Ms dying fear 
One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The fiends below were ringing his kneU. 

THE HAPPIEST AGE 

The full title of this little poem by the Ear) of Surrey, a 
^reat scholar, poet, and unfortunate nobleman in the time of 
Henry VIll, is “ The Age of Children Happiest, if they had 
Wit to Understand it.” It is wise and just in its philosophy, 
and shows that the poet wrote out of the sadness of his heart 

T AID in m3;' quiet bed, in stud}? as I were, 
^ I saw within my troubled head a heap 
of thoughts appear;- 
And every thought did show so lively in 
mine eyes 

That now I sighed, and then I smiled, as 
cause of thoughts did rise. 

I saw the little boy, in thought how oft 
that he 

Did wish of God, to 'scape the rod, a tall 
3?oung man to be. 

The young man eke that feels his bones 
with pains opprest, 

How he would be a rich old man, to live 
and lie at rest 1 

The rich old man that sees his end draw on 
so sore, 

How he would be a boy again to live so 
. much the more 1 

Whereat full oft I smiled to see how all 
these three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy, would 
chop and change degree. 
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POETRY 


THE MOTHER’S DREAM 

Here is an example of the tenderness of the verse of William 
Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, showing that his pathos does 
not depend on his use of the local dialect, but exists in the 
thought itself and the simplicity of its expression. 

I’D a dream toniglit 
^ As I fell asleep — 

Oh 1 the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep — 

Of my little lad, 

Gone to leave me sad, 

Aye, the child I had, 

But was not to keep. 

As in heaven high 
I my child did seek, 

There, in train, came by 
Children fair and meek, 

Each in lily white, 

With a lamp alight ; 

Each was clear to sight, 

But they did not speak. 

Then, a little sad, 

Came my child in turn, 

But the lamp he had, 

Oh 1 it did not burn ; 

He, to clear my doubt. 

Said, half turned about, 

“ Your tears put it out ; 

Mother, never mourn.” 

TAPESTRY TREES 

All interesting side of William Morris’s poetic interests may 
be illustrated by his couplets on the romantic uses of trees: 
the oak for shipbuilding, the fir for masts, and so on. 
The poem is taken by permission of the poet’s Trustees 
from Poems by the Way. published by Messrs. Longmans. 

Oak 

I am the roof tree and the keel ; 

I bridge the seas for woe and weal. 

Fir 

High o’er the lordty oak I stand, 

And drive him on from land to land. 

Ash 

I heft my brother’s iron bane ; 

I shaft the spear, and build the wain. 

Yew 

Dark down the windy dale I grow. 

The father of the fateful bow. 

Poplar 

The war-shaft and the milking-bowl 
I make, and keep the hay-wain whole. 

Olive 
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I draw the blood from out the earth ; 

I store the sun for winter mirth. 

Orange Tree 

Amidst the greenness of my night 
My odorous lamps hang round and bright. 

Fig Tree 

I, who am little among trees, 

In honey-making mate the bees. 

Mulberry Tree 

Love’s lack hath dyed my berries red ; 
For love’s attire my leaves are shed. 

Pear Tree 

High o’er the mead-flowers’ hidden feet 
I bear aloft my burden sweet. 

Bay 

Look on my leafy boughs, the crown 
Of living song and dead renown I 

MY SHIPS 

This poem, perhaps the very best of hundreds of poems 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is one which young and old alike 
will much appreciate. Mr.s, Wilcox died in 1919, and 
some of her last writings were done for the Editor of this 
book, and published in the Children’s Newspaper. 

|f all the ships I have at sea 
^ Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well [ the ha.rbour could not hold 
So many sails as there would be 
If all my ships came in from sea. 

If half my ships came home from sea 
And brought their precious freight to me 
Ah, well I I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state ; 

So rich the treasures that would be 
In half my ships now out at sea. 

If just one ship I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me. 

Ah, well ! the storm-clouds then might 
frown ; 

For if the others all went down 
Still rich and proud and glad I’d be 
If that one ship came back to me. 

If that one ship went down at sea 
And all the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth 
untold, 

With glory, honours, nches, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I’d be 
If that one ship came not to me. 

O sides, be calm 1 O winds, blow free, 


POETRY 

THE' LAND O’ THE LEAL 


Lady Cavolina Nairiie, a titled Scottish iady, wrote this 
patiietic address of a dying hnshaiKl to his wife. It is Icnowit 
all over the world. Lady PJairne was vet'y retiring .and 
modest, and never claimed her true place ns a writer, but 
she vvrote Some, of Scotland’s favourite songs, as, for 
example, Will Ye No Come Back' Again r Leal means 
loyal. Fain soinetimes means iond and sometimes glad. 

1 \\i wearin' a.wa’,, Jean, 

Like snaw- wreaths in thaw, Jean, 

Lm weariiL awa' 

To the land o' the leal. 

There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 

There’s neither cauid nor care, Jean, 

The day is aye fair 
In the land, o' the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn's there, Jean, 

She was baith glide and fair, Jean, 

And oh ! we grudged her sair 
To the land o’ the leal. 

But sorrow's seT wears past, Jean, 

And joy's a-comin' fast, Jean, 

The joy that's aye to last 
In the land o’ the leal 

Sae dear that joy was bought, Jean, 

Sae free the battle fought, Jean, 

That sinfu' man e'er brought 
To the land o' the leal. 

Oh ! dry your glistening e'e, Jean, 

My soul langs to be free, Jean, 

And angels beckon me 
To the land o' the leal. 

Oh 1 hand ye leal and true, Jean, 

Your day it's wearin' thro', Jean, 

And ril welcome you 
To the land o' the leal. 

Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 

This warld's cares are vain, Jean, 

We'il meet, and well be fain, 

In the land o' the leal. 

A DOUBTING HEARl' 

Adelaide Anne Procter sings in these inspiring verses a sure 
song of hope. It is more than that, indeed, for it is not so 
much hope as observation, common sense, wisdom, that 
teach us to know that “ behind the clouds is the sun 
still shining/L If we would but remember the commonest 
facts of life — how the dawn follow^s darkness, and that all 
days cannot be dull — we should keep a better level of cheer- 
fu3nes.s, hope would be stronger in us, and despair unknown. 

V^iiERE are the swallows fled ? 

Frozen and dead, 

Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy 
shore. 

0 doubting heart ! 

, Far over purple seas 
They wait, in sunny ease, 

The balmy soutiiern breeze 
To bring them to their northern homes 
once more. 


Why must the flow^ers die ? 

Prisoned they lie 

in the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
0 doubting heart 1 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 

Wliile winter winds shall blow, 

To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 
These many days ; 

Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
0 doubting heart 1 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon — for spring is nigh — ^ 

Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 

What sound can break the silence of 
despair ? 

O doubting heart i 
Thy sky is overcast, 

Yet stars shaD rise at last, 

Brighter for darkness past, 

And angels' silver voices stir the air. 

SLAVE AND EMPEROR 

When the Flag of the Free flew over Nazareth after the 
Great War Mr. Alfred Noyes, one of the most famous of oui 
young English poets, put his solemn thoughts in stately: 
verse. He calls his poem Slave and Emperor because he 
remembers that the war-makers of Germany called Christi- 
anity a creed for slaves, and his poem begins by telling 
how the Emperor “ mocked at Nazareth in his almighty 
hour.” Finely contrasted with the Emperor’s pride is the 
humility of Christ, whom Mr. Noyes pictures as the slave. 
The three following verses are taken from the poem, 

I HEAR a shout that moves the earth, a 
^ cry that wakes the dead. 

Will no one tell me whence they come ? 
For all my messengers are dumb. 
What power is this that comes to birth, 
and breaks my power ? he said. 

Then all around his foundering guns, 
though dawn was now not far, 

The darkness filled with a living fear. 
That whispered at the Emperor's ear, 
The armies of the dead draw near, 
beneath an Eastern star." 

The trumpet blows in Nazareth, the slave 
is risen again, 

Across the bitter wastes of death 
The horsemen ride from Nazareth, 
And the power we mocked as wasted 
breath returns in power to reign, 
Rides on in white through Nazareth to save 
His world again. 
mo 
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STANZAS ON FREEDOM 

ivar written has been more popular in Anisnca 
and: none lias more deeply moved tiie hearts ot 
yliere, tor it is like a piintyins' firs dearing men’s 
itishness. It was written by Lowell at, the time 
J Americana were atraid to take a tirni stand 
ivery lest war should be provoked ivith the 
asr States and the country be split in twain 
ity was called political wisdom, and was popular 
1 and others swept it away, and roused and 
3 ir neighbours into a mighty love of treedom 

N ! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
re breathe on earth a slave 
3 truly free and brave ? 
do not feel the chain 
it works a brother's pain 
3 not base slaves indeed, 

1 unworthy to be freed ? 

in I who shall one day bear 
:o breathe New England air, 
lear, without a blush, 
to make the roused blood rush 
■ed lava through your veins 
3ur sisters now in chains— 
ir \ are ye fit to be 
rs of the brave and free ? 

3 Freedom but to break 
s for our own dear sake, 

AUth leathern hearts, forget 
Are owe mankind a debt ? 
true freedom is to share 
e chains our brothers wear, 

(^nith heart and hand, to be 
st to make others free ! 

are slaves who tear to speak 
le fallen and the weak ; 
are slaves who will not choose 
d, scoffing, and abuse 
r than in silence shrink 
the truth they needs must think ; 
are slaves who dare not be 
i right with two or three. 

A PSALM OF LIFE 

poem by Longfellow tells each one ot us to do 
iay, not to dream of tomorrow or mourn for th^ 
st the dead Past bury its dead means that we 
our back on the past, do the duties that call 
nd march forward with a heart for any fate/’ 

ne not, in mournful numbers, 
e is but an empty dream ^ 
soul is dead that slumbers, 
hings are not what they seem. 

eal I Life is earnest ! 
he grave is not its goal ; 
thou art, to dust returnest/' 
rot spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today. 

Art is long and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled di'ums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle. 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 
Be a hero in the strife ' 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant 1 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act— act in the living Present I 
Heart within and God o’erhead i 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

OZYMANDIAS OF EGYPT 

rivft statue of an insolent king ot long ago. broken amid the 
sands that have destroyed his gorgeous palaces, ii mockery 
of pride, appealed powertuliy—as this sonnet snows—to 
the imagination of Shelley, who all his life was in revolt 
against the spirit of tyranny. Percy Bysshe Shelley, who 
might have become one of the greatest poets of all time, was 
drowned off the coast ot Italy in 1822 , before he was thirty 

I MET a traveller from an antique land 
^ Who said : “ Two vast and trunkless 
legs of stone 

Stand in the desert. Near them on the 
sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown 

And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions 
read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these 
lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart 
that fed ; 

And on the pedestal these words appear : 
' My name is Ozymandias, king of kings ; 
Look on my works, ye mighty, and 
despair I ' 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 
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LITTLE VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


Saturday night 
^ Shall' be ail nyy ca w 
1\> powder my locks 
And curl iri}^ hair. 

On Sunday morning 
My love will come in, 
WliJn lie will marry me 
With a gold ring. 


'T*hts little pig went to rnarki-t. 
^ This little pig stayed at liom 
'Phis little pig got roast beef, 
This little pig got none. 

This little pig cried “ Wee, wee 1 
All tlie way home. 


A KISS when I wake ui tlie morning 
A Iciss when I go to bed, 

A Iciss when I burn ray fingers, 

A kiss when I bump m\’ liead 

A kiss when my bath is over, 

A kiss when my bath begins ; 

l\ly mamma is as full of kisses 
As nurse is full of pim-K 

A kiss when I play with my rattle, 
A kiss when I pull her hair ; 

Slie covered me over with kisses 
'Fhc day that I fell downstair, 

A kiss when 1 give her trouble, • 

A kiss when I give lier joy ; 

'Hiei'c's nothing like rnamnia’s kisses 
To her own little baby boy. 


OoBBY bHAFTor: s gone to sea, 
^ Silver buckles at his knee ; 
He'll come back and marry me, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe 1 
Bobby Shaftoe 's fat and tair^ 
Combing down his yellow hair 
He's love tor evermore, 
Pretty Bobby Shaftoe 1 


I iTTLE maid, pretty maid, whither 
^ goest thou ? 

Down in the forest to milk my cow. ' 
Shall I go with thee? “ No, not 
now ; 

When. I send for thee then coriie thou. “ 







Shall I go with you, my pretty 
maid ? 

Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said. 
Sir, she said, Sir, she said. 

Yes, if you please, kind sir, she said. 
What is your fortune, my pretty 
maid ? 

My face is my fortune, sir, she said, 


Sir, she said, Sir, she said 
My face is my fortune, six*, she said. 
Then I can't marry you, my 
pretty maid ! 

And nobody asked you, . sir I 
she said, 

Sir, she said, Sir, she said, 
Andnobody asked you, sir 1 she said. 
























GROUP 15 LITERATURE CHAPTER 40 

Imperishable Thoughts of Men Enshrined in the Books of the World 


Bjornson Swedenborg Adam Ohlenschlager Jonas Lie Henrik Ibsen 


H. A. Wei'geland Ludvig Holberg Carl Linnaeus Esaias Tegner Gsorg Braudes 

THE LITERATURE OF SCANDINAVIA 

Dy Scandinavian literature we here can read and understand the tales told 
^ mean the modern writings of Den- in the very words of their ancestors, 
mark, Norway, and Sweden which appeal Thus the Scandinavian nations are in 
to all the world as interesting and im- the position of having an ancient literature 
portant ; but we include also writings of their distant forefathers, for which 
connected historically with the ancient they are indebted to their long-time-ago 
language and stories of Iceland. kinsmen in Iceland. It was cliiefly 

The languages of these three countries Icelanders who told the stirring stories 
have been slowly diverging during the of the days when the race served strange 
last thousand years from a common gods of war, and who preserved the stories 
ancestral language. That original language when they had been written down, and 
is the one still spoken, wnth comparatively through them preserved the ancient 
little change, in Iceland. Very curiously language ; but those stories took whoever 
it has a considerable literature that was heard them away from Iceland into Nor- 
preserved in men*s memories by frequent way and Denmark and Sweden, and they 
recitation until about the time when reveal to us today how the people in all 
William the Conqueror was reigning in these northern lands lived and thought 
England. Then it began to be written and believed and found life interesting, 
down, and was recorded on vellum and The collections of sagas, called the 
expanded during several centuries. Eddas, ox things said oii the tale-tellings, are 

These ancient written stories, called the ancient literature of all the northern 
Sagas, exist in a language once in use in peoples, including many who landed on 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, but now the British coasts and settled there, 
superseded by the Danish, Norwegian, We must look at this ancient Norse 
and Swedish developments of the old literature a little more closely, for it. 
speech, so that they cannot be understood shows us liow poetry and history came 
there except by special study. But in into being all the world over, and it forms 
Iceland the original tongue of the Norse a mass of fanciful material from which 
sea-rovers, who settled in the island over poets and musicians of later times have 
a thousand years ago, has been retained selected the themes of their poems and 
so faithfully that any Icelandic child dramas and operas. 

ROMANCE • HISTORIES • DRAMAS • ESSAYS • WORLD CLASSICS 
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The sagas go back into times dim with 
distance. They reveal to iis the doings 
and beliefs of bur forefatliers before they 
had heard of Cliristianity, and also when 
they were hearing of it, and it was chang- 
ing their hearts and lives and hopes. 
They cover a period of three or four 
hundred years. 

Who wrote the sagas is not known, 
except one or two of the latest. First 
there were tales about the ancient gods, 
prophecies, snatches of song, and pro- 
verbial sayingn. Then, as men did heroic 
deeds and died, clever tale-tellers (the 
saga-men) described their lives, intro- 
ducing their words at exciting moments, 
with now and then a song. A next step 
was to tell the deeds of living men, and 
preserve the genealogies of families. 

The subjects of the saga narratives 
were often not good according to Christian 
ideas. Bitter quarrels and revenge, 
admiration of strength and bravery as 
supreme advantages, disputes that led 
to trials by law, features of a rough, 
forceful life that ends heroically in a 
death which was not feared, make up 
a large part of these ancient tales. 

T he stirring taues that were meant 

TO BE SPOKEN AND NOT READ 

But they include much finely imaginative 
legend and varied poetry, even when the 
narrative is in prose, as is generally the 
case. They were not made to be read, but 
to be said, and the wording swelled and 
sang in hue stirring sounds that had some 
of the effects of music or thrilling recita- 
tion. Often they were drama expressed in 
narrative-form. 

Listening to the saga-men telling stories 
of the past and present, with skill in the 
building up of the tale, was the chief 
indoor amusement of the leaders of ‘the 
Norsemen. A story having been told and 
retold till it had reached perfection in 
its form, perhaps after repetition by several 
generations, was finally written down, 
and so has reached us across the inter- 
vening ages during which the old language 
has changed into Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian. 

Though we do not know who made up 
more than one or two of the forty sagas 
.that have been preserved in Iceland, 
we do^ know who collected them and 
transmitted them to us, so that they are 
now preserved in the capitals of the pre- 
sent Scandinavian countries, a literature 
rescued frpm oblivion. 


It was Ari Thorgilsson the Learned, 
who, living as a contemporary^ of William 
the Conqueror, wrote the Book of the 
Kings of Norway, and collected many 
sagas. He also wrote the Book of Settle- 
ments, mentioning 4000 people of his 
race and 2000 places where they lived : 
and a book of the ia-ws of Iceland. 

T he men who passed on 

THE SAGAS OF OLD 

Snorri Sturlason, who lived a century, 
after Ari Thorgilsson, continued the work 
of historian and saga collector. He de- 
scribes Ari as “ a man wise and of good 
memory, and a speaker of the truth.'* 
He hi'mself passed on his knowledge 
through the famous Sturiimg family, who 
further continued the preservation of the 
old language and literature, ending with 
the fine work of the poet and historian, 
Sturla Thordsson, who lived between 1215 
and 1284. 

Thus we see that before the perfecting of 
the new languages of the Scandanavian 
countries, and cut off from modern life by 
the Middle Ages during which those 
languages were growing, is one of the 
world's most curious and impressive 
literatures, secluded, as it were, in Iceland. 
It may seem curious that a race which 
found a voice so copiously in the sagas 
should not continue the cultivation of 
dramatic and poetical speech, but the 
truth is that literature almost lapsed in 
the Scandinavian countries for fully 
four hundred years. 

T he international language of 

LEARNING AND THE CHURCH 

The explanation is that Christianity 
brought with it Latin as the language of 
the Chm'ch, and as the international 
language of learning. Everyone who could 
wiite knew some Latin. The spoken 
language of the people came slowly into 
literary use. This was practically so in the 
smaller nations. Latin was the highway 
of correspondence by which their people 
reached the outside world. The larger 
nations used their own language in their 
books much more quickly than the smaller 
nations used theirs. English, through 
Chaucer, had become a literary tongue in 
the year 1400. But in Sweden the two 
most widely known Swedes, Swedenborg, 
who died in 1772, and Linnaeus, who 
died^ in 1778, wrote their books to the 
ikst in Latin, and are not known as users 
of their native tongue which, however, 
had been in literary use for some time. 





THE LITERATURE OF SCANDINAVIA 


Of the three northern countries, Den- 
mark, Norwa}^ and Sweden, which have 
been linked together in history’^ in varying 
ways, the precedence in literature must be 
given to Denmark, though a remarkable 
number of writers,' who rank as Danish 
were really Norwegians, drawn to Copen- 
hagen, when it was the educational centre 
of the Danish-Norwegian State, before 
Norway joined Sweden in 1814, on her way 
to complete independence in 1905. 

T he NORWEGIAN WHO GAVE DENIVSARK 
A LITERATURE OF HER OWN 

In poetry particularly the Norwegians 
have been conspicuous, as might be ex- 
pected from the stimulus given by the 
rugged grandeur of their natural surround- 
ings, compared with the tameness of the 
Danish landscape. It was only when 
Norway was withdrawn from the Danish 
partnership that national pride suggested 
for her a distinctive literature. 

The man who lirst gave Denmark {with 
Norway) a literature of her own, Baron 
Ludvig Holberg, was a Norwegian born at 
Bergen, in 1684. He went to the university 
of Copenhagen in 1702. Before the eight- 
eenth century Llanish literature consisted 
of ballads and hymins. It was said that a 
Danish gentleman wrote to his friends in 
Latin, talked to ladies in French, called his 
dogs in German, and swore at his servants 
in Danish. When Holberg died in 1754, 
six years after he had been made a baron, 
he had written, in an attractive style, 
books on history^ law, politics, science, and 
philosophy, all in the national language, 
and he had furnished the first Danish 
theatre with thirty-six dramas by his own 
pen, while his poems covered a wide range 
in style and subjects. He was, in short, one 
of the greatest literary forces in Europe, 
and his influence has been felt in Denmark 
to this day. 

T he wealth of Danish genius 
IN THE eighteenth CENTURY 

From such a start Denmark could not 
well recede, and the eighteenth century 
brought a succession of poets with lyrical 
genius of a high order, Christian Tiillin, 
also a Norwegian, introduced the poetry of 
Nature, inspired by Thomson's Seasons. 
Johannes Ewald WTote the first Danish 
tragedy, and a lyrical drama, The Fishers, 
which still lives as a national poem, while as 
a lyrical poet he remains unexcelled. He 
also revealed to the Scandinavian nations 
the neglected sources of their own early 
literature. Ewald died in 1781, at the age 
of 37^ a* life tragically mismanaged. 


Herman Wessel, another Norwegian, a 
brilliant but short-lived poet of genius, so 
ridiculed on the stage the revival of the 
pompous style of French tragedy, that it 
was laughed out of fashion, and the 
national language and a national spirit 
were established there. Later, Jens 
Baggesen (1764-1826), the comic poet of 
Denmark, gave flexibility to the language 
by his satires and wit, but lessened his 
fame by the fierceness of his jealousies. 

The most deservedly popular poet of the 
nineteenth century was Adam Ohlen- 
schlager, who, by the power of his romantic 
appeal, ranks as a literary influence with 
Baron Holberg. Ohlenschiager went back 
for his subjects to the Icelandic eddas, and 
so stirred the imagination of his country- 
men, that in 1829 he was crowned with 
laurel in Sweden as the Scandinavian King 
of Song. His masterpiece is his tragedy, 
Hakon Jari. 

Other notable poets were Steen Blicher, 
whose realistic pastoral verse has points of 
resemblance to Crabbe ; Christian Vlfinther, 
whose studies of country life and rural 
scenery recall Wordsworth ; Henrik Hertz, 
a dramatist and lyrist of Jewish birth; 
and Frederik Paludan-Miiller, a writer 
whose personal modesty and retiring 
nature contrasted with the keenness of his 
satire and the loftiness of his thoughts in 
his varied dramas. 

T he place of a great scientist in the 

LITERATURE OF HIS COUNTRY 

It will be noted that much of the literary 
art of the Danes has been expended on the 
stage ; but it has not been lacking else- 
where. For instance, Hans Christian 
Oersted, the discoverer of electro-magnet- 
ism, and Denmark's greatest scientist, was 
also such a lucid writer that, like Tyndall 
and Huxley in England, he claims a place 
in the literature of his country. 

Again the Danish philosopher, Soren 
Kierkegaard (1813-1855) is as notable for 
his connnand of style in writing as for the 
subtlety and originality of his thought. 

Among novelists, Herman Frederik 
Ewald (1S21-1908) must be named for his 
historical stories, and his son, Carl Ewald 
(1856-1908) not only for his finer fiction 
but, above all, for his unique skill in 
teaching science and morals under the 
guise of fairy lore. 

We have left to the last the names of the 
two men — one of the past and one of the 
present — ^who have clistributed farthest 
throughout the world the finest fruits of 
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the Danish mind. Hans Christian An- 
dersen as a writer for children and Dr. 
Georg Brandes as a literary critic are in 
their diverse, ways iinsurpassed. 

We read of Hans Andersen among the 
storytellers on another page. He was born 
in poverty in 1S05, and educated himself as 
a small, boy by reading Holberg and Sha.ke- 
spearc. His formal education, after he had 
failed on the stage, was long and unsatis- 
factory ; but his real education was in 
ti'aveh No man ever understood himself 
less than he. He tried to be a poet, drama- 
tist, novelist, and descriptive miter, but 
with only moderate success. What he 
could write, but did not value, were his 
inimitable sketches of fairy lore and 
human character in his books for children. 
Tliey won the heart of the whole world, 
and they have kept it and will keep it, for 
they are among the best literature of the 
kind ever penned, the choicest product of 
Danish literature. 

T he CLEVER DANISH CRITIO WHO 
BELONGS TO THE WORLD 

Georg Brandes, born in Copenhagen in 
1842 and living when The Children's 
Encyclopedia was printing, is of Jewish 
origin. What country has he not visited ? 
What literature does he not know? Of 
whom has he not writte.n ? He is the 
universal critic. He is as painstaking as a 
German, and as dear and bright as a 
Frenchman. One could wish he had an 
even broader view than be Iras on some 
subjects of deepest interest to mankind, 
blit as a literary critic he is undoubted^ 
the world's most learned expert. Though 
he is of Denmark he belongs to the world. 

The literature of Norway, apart from 
Denmark, does not really begin until the 
nineteenth century ; but Norway had 
before that time a remarkable share in 
the joint literature of the two countries. 
A sense of national pride in her writers 
began to grow in Norway after the es- 
tablishment of a university at Christiania, 
in 1772, and after 1814, when the political 
separation from Denmark was made, the 
demand for an independent Norwegian 
literature became insistent. 

For many years it took the unfortunate 
form of trying to separate the Danish and 
Norwegian tongues, though the literary 
form of the languages was the same, and 
Norway had contributed richly to its 
development. It was true that Norway 
had its own dialects, but they had no 
literature of any account. Henrik Werge- 


laiid (1808-1845), an impulsive young poet, 
son of a professor, carried his desire for a 
separate Norwegian tongue to such lengths 
that he tried to weld the various Nor- 
wegian dialects into a new tongue, leaving 
the joint Danish-Norwegian language to 
the Danes. .In this he was helped by a 
poet, Aasmund Vinje (1818-1870), who 
wrote peasant poetry in a rural dialect 
with attractive effect ; and by a novelist, 
Arne Garborg, who wrote stories of country 
life in the peasant's vernacular. 

A n UNFORTUNATE quarrel which 
SPRANG FROWI FALSE PRIDE 

Then Johan Welliaven, who had some 
power as a descriptive poet, and far more 
as a bitter satirist, attacked Wergeiand 
for disowning the language which had 
given Norway substantial fame. Gradu- 
ally the view held by Welhaven prevailed, 
and Norway retained as her literal'}/ 
language practically the same tongue as 
Denmark, though there was a multiplica- 
tion of dialect fiction. It was an unfortu- 
nate quarrel springing from false pride. 

Norway has always had an abundance 
of poets, but her increasing literary fame 
has been achieved chiefiy through fiction 
and the drama, though all the novelists 
and dramatists have touched poetry. 

Her two writers most widely known 
throughout the world were managers of 
theatres during a considerable part of 
their lives, and the most famous of them, 
Henrik Ibsen, who lived from 1828 to 1906, 
made his great reputation entirely as a 
writer of plays. 

Ibsen was very slow in gaining the rtv 
cognition Ms remarkable literary gifts 
deserved, and he was embittered by 
delayed success to such an extent that 
much of his writing is an exposure of his 
countrymen for being a smug, hypo- 
critical, conventional, unromantic people, 
who could not or would not appreciate life 
as he saw it. He was at war with a world 
that would not understand him. In the 
end he won, and he broadened his view as 
he succeeded, till he died in a blaze of 
triumph, with his statue erected in the 
capital of his country. 

T he powerful Norwegian writer who 

WON HIS FIRST FAWIE ABROAD 

The stormy character of Ibsen's career 
is accounted for by the fact that he was a 
critic of his fellow men, and particularly of 
his own race. He persisted in showing 
what was mean and wrong in them. His 
was the power of exposing weaknesses, 
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and he was in a rage with his countrymen 
because they did not like it. They, too, 
were often in a rage with him. Foreigners, 
who do not see Norwegians as Ibsen saw 
them, recognised the scathing cleverness 
of his plays, and presently his feme abroad 
exalted him in the eyes of Norwegians, 
and their pride in their country's son 
conquered their anger. 

The son of a Bergen merchant, Ibsen 
was in his youth a gloomy apprentice to 
an apothecary, and a writer of romantic 
verse. Naturally he turned to journalism 
and then to the stage. In this his instinct 
was true, for no man .has ever had a 
clearer perception of how simple language 
can be used dramatically to produce great 
effects. His first great success was in a 
saga-drama, The Warriors in Helgeland, 
but it was in social dramas that Ibsen 
made his world-wide fame, his principal 
plays being Brand, Peer Gynt, The Master 
lluilder, Pillars of Society, A Doll's House, 
Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, and 
Hedda Gabbler. In Peer Gynt, which was 
started as a satire on N orwegian weaknesses, 
Ibsen became mastered by his interest in 
his character-sketch, and reached the high- 
est flight of his poetical power. As a 
lyrical drama Peer Gynt is further known 
through the music of the Norwegian com- 
poser Edward Grieg so . that it is most 
popular of all Ibsen's creations. 

T he novelist who pictured the life 

OF SCANDINAVIA’S PEASANT FOLK 

The fashion for Ibsen has now abated, 
though always there have been admirers 
who have had reservations about his moral 
influence. Of the intensity of his genius 
few will doubt, but it lacks breadth. Plis 
plays show Ibsen at war with the world 
rather than interpreting it in a generous, 
understanding spirit. 

B j ornst j erne B j ornson, who was born 
in 1832 and died at 78 ^ was Norway's most 
widely-known novelist. He was reared in 
the Romsdal, known to all tourists to 
central Noi'way, and after writing poetry 
as a boy he became a j ournalist , and then 
a manager of theatres — ^like Ibsen — at 
Bergen and Christiania. Bj ornson was a 
man with enormous vitality, a true poet, 
a writer of fine dramas both social and 
heroic, an eager politician, eloquent and 
fearless. But he reached his highest dis- 
tinction as a writer of stories of peasant 
life, with Arne of Synnove as his master- 
piece. He it was who turned the scale in 
the controversy over Norway's classical 


language. Admitting that the peasant 
life of Norway is its essential life, he 
showed in his own writings that it can be 
more fully pictured in the literary language 
of the country than by restriction to the 
rural dialects, which have their interest 
and use, but are incomplete. 

The most popular novelist in Norway 
itself has been Jonas Lie (iS33-'i9o8), who, 
after living as a boy in Tromso, became a 
lawyer, turned to poetry, tried journalism, 
and failed ; but won popularity by his 
pictures in well-observed detail of the life 
of the seafaring people of the Norwegian 
fiords. Jonas Lie's stories have won a 
large circulation by their fidelity to 
life rather than their literary power. 

K nut haivisun and the novels that 

HAVE COWIE OUT OF HIS LIFE 

Ibsen, Bjornson, and Jonas Lie all 
obtained from the Norwegian Parliament 
pensions for life as writers of national im- 
portance, and so were enabled to give their 
best work to their country and the world 
udthout anxiety as to their fate when 
age brought a decline of earning power. 

More recently, Norwegian fiction has 
received a new strength from the fine work 
of Knud Hamsun and Hans Aanrud, both 
of whom have the power of building up a 
cumulative impression of intense reality 
as they picture the life of their countrynien 
in closest touch with Nature. 

Knut Hamsun has been read much more 
extensively in England since he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1920. The first of his novels to become 
fairty well-known abroad, Hunger, did not 
conform to the British idea of Norwegian 
character. No doubt it was an outcome 
of Hamsun's early experiences during a 
wandei'ing life on both sides of the Atlantic, 
when he was depending on manual labour 
for a living. It was restless and impulsive, 
and lacked the steady thoughtfulness de- 
manded by good art. It seemed to be an 
explosive outburst from an embittered 
man. But it arrested attention in his own 
country, and gained him a hearing that 
brought a deeper sense of responsibility* 

T he great change that caivie 

OVER knot HAMSUN’S WORK 

Seldom has a novelist shown a greater 
change than Hamsun between the time 
when he wrote Hunger and the time when he 
wrote the book that won for him a well de- 
served European reputation — The Growth 
of the Soil. His hero in this fine story 
is a Norwegian peasant, who with the 
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slenderest resources, gets a footing on tne 
soil, and with it a iirra grip of life. The 
slow, firm progress of the mao settled on 
the land seems to be the very counterpart 
of the author building up his theme with 
an impressive strength and patience. 

Dr. Nansen, the famous explorer and 
scientist, has also a place in the literature 
ot his country, through his epic narratives 
of adventure in Greenland and the Polar 
Seas, and his historical account of the 
early Norse explorers who discovered 
America long before the days of Columbus. 

Sweden has as long a litkary history as 
Denmark, in its modern form, after a 
period producing chiefly folk lore, it began 
with Georg Stjernhjelni (1598-1672), who 
wrote a poem on Hercules. His writings 
covered a very wide range of subjects, 
mostly serious, but including masques, 
which were then a popular form of royal 
entertainment. He became poet-laureate. 

T he clever copyist who was wiuoh 

INFLUENCED BY ENOLISH WRITERS 

Early Swedish literature was powerfully 
Influenced from abroad, and was imitative, 
drst of German and Italian, and then of 
French and English writers, The leading 
Swedish writer who wrote according to 
English models, and was the best writer 
after Stjernhjelm, was Olaf Von Dalin 
(1708-1763}. Addison, Pope and Swift 
were his exemplars, and his style had a 
graceful finish like theirs. He also wrote a 
History of the Swedish Kingdom, and an 
epic poem on Swedish Freedom. He was a 
copyist, but a very clever copyist, and he 
decidedly added to Sweden's literature. 

In the reigns of Gustavus the Third and 
Gustavus the Fourth (1771 to 1809) litera- 
ture flourished in Sweden. Gustavus the 
Third wrote some sound plays himself. 
But the writing of this period was con- 
ventional in style. Bellman, Oxenstjerna, 
Kellgren, and Leopold had more originality 
as poets, and Kellgren and Leopold were 
writers of strong prose. 

T he saqa-poeiv! that carried teqner’s 
FAIVIE through EUROPE 

Later Esaias Tegner (1782-1846) be- 
came the most widely known Swedish 
writer, his works being translated into all 
European languages.. His patriotic poem 
Svea won the prize of the Swedish Academy 
and a university professorship. It was his 
Story of Frithiof, a saga-poem, that carried 
his fame through Europe. 

: A writer whose works vied in popularity 
with Tegner's poems was Fredrika Bremer 


(1801-1865), a Finnish lady with a graceful 
pen, whose stories were translated into 
English by Mary Howitt. In later life Miss 
Bremer became an active phiIanthroj)i$t, 
and an advocate of woman's movements, 
and she weakened her literary position by 
writing poems with a purpose. 

The leading Swedish poet after Tegner 
has been Ludvig Riineberg (1804-1S77), a 
Finlander born. His poems tended to link 
Sweden and Finland together, and include 
most charming idylls of Finnish life. As a 
dramatist he was less successful. 

In connection with Finland mention 
must be made oi Professor Elias Lonrirot, 
to whom the world ow^es the recovery from 
oblivion of the remarkable Finnish folk- 
lore poem Kaievala, which gave to Long- 
fellow the rhythm used in his Hiawatha, 
and probably suggested the writing of 
that well-known poem. • 

The most widely discussed Swedisli 
novelist is Johan August Strindberg, who 
has been nursed in the direction of a fashion 
by a certain type of critic. Strindberg is 
a fine literary workman, but a blunt 
realist in what is objectionable. He wTites 
under the sway of a violent pessimism, 
and the heart of the world will not long 
cherish writing, however clever it may be, 
if it is chiefly strong and nasty, 

T he high school teacher who 

WON THE NOBEL PRIZE 

Vernher von Heiclenstam, lyrical poet, 
romantic novelist, and thoughtful critic, 

, has been a useful antidote to the pessimism 
of Strindberg. 

A lady who must be mentioned for her 
thoughtful essays and her striking writings 
on education is Miss Ellen Key (born 1849), 
Miss Key, whose ancestry was Scottish, 
was tor many years lecturer on the History 
of Civilisation in the University of Stock- 
holm, but became more widely known as 
a speaker on social reform and many sub- 
jects connected with it. 

Miss Selma Lagerlof, formerly a High 
School teacher, and a winner of the Nobel 
prize for literature, has written many 
charming stories which are widely trans- 
lated, and internationally enjoyed. 

On the whole, Swedish literature, though 
generally pleasing, lias not produced much 
that is great. But Scandinavian literature, 
from the long past to the present hour, has 
a full and fine record in proportion to the 
number of people in the lands winch have 
inherited the romantic tradition of Iceland, 
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Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whiles thou art in the with him ; 

lest at an}^ time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver 
to the officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou 
shait by no means come out thence till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Again, ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time, Thou shait 
not forswear thyself, but shait perform 
unto the Lord thine oaths.'' But I say 
unto you, Swear not at all : neither by 
heaven, for it is God's throne; nor by 
the earth, for it is His footstool ; neither 
by Jerusaleiii, for it is the city of the great 
King. Neither shait thou swear by thy 
head, because thou canst not make one 
hair white or black. But let your com^ 
munication be, Yea, yea ; Nay, nay ; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil. 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
‘' An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth." But I say unto you that ye 
resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn on him the 
other also. And if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

Give to him that asketli thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
“ Thou shait love thy neighbour, and 
bate thine enemy." But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate 3^011, and 
pray for them which despitef ally use you 
and persecute you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father which is in heaven ; 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. 

For if ye love them which love 3^011, 
what reward have ye ? Do not even 
the publicans the same ? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye 
than others ? Do not even the 
publicans so ? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

Take heed that ye do not your alms 
before men to be seen of them ; otherwise 
ye have no reward of your Father which 
is in heaven. 
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Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, 
do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the : ' ' : > 

hypocrites do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have glory of / 
men. Verily I say iinto you, They have ^ 

But when thou doest alms let not thy " 

left hand know what thy right hand '^7 

doeth, that thine alms may be in secret,; ^ 

and thy Father which seeth in secret Him- / Jj . 
self shall reward thee openly. And when " 5 ^^ ^ feup 

thou prayest, thou shalt not be as W 

hypocrites are, for they love to 
standing in the synagogues and in the f i 

corners of the streets, that they may t>e ffij 

seen of men. Verily I say unto you. f '^p 

They have their reward. But when ye 
pray, use not vain repetitions, as fh<^ 
heathen do, for they think that they ” f 

shall be heard for their much speaking. Be ' 

not ye therefore like unto them ; for 
your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask Film. 

After this manner therefore pray ye : 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done In earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors ; and 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

For if ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you ; but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through 
and steal : but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth I 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal. For 
where your treasure is there will your 
heart be also. 

The light of the body is the eye ; if 
therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine 
eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness. If therefore the light that is 
in thee be darkness, how great , is that 
darkness 1 


^ No man can serve two masters ; tor 
either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or else he will hold to the one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God . 
and mammon. 
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Therefore I say unto yon, Take no 
thought for 5?^oiir life, what VQ shall eat 
or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? 

Behold the fowls of the air; for they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns, yet your heavenly Father 
feecleth theiii. Are ye not much better 
than they ? Which of you, taking 
thought, can add one cubit unto his 
stature ? And why take ye thought for 
raiment ? Consider the lilies of the held, 
how they grow : the}/ toil not, neither do 
they spin ; and yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory w^as not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
today is, and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, 
0 ye of little faith ? 

Therefore take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat ? or, What shall we 
drink ? or. Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 

Take, therefore, no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take 


Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, 
and ye shall find : knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you ; for every oile that 
asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall 
be opened. 

Or what man is there of yon, whom if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? 
Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ? If ye, then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that 
ask Him? Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, 
do you even so to them. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat ; because strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it. 

Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know 
them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even 
so every , good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit ; but a con’upt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good iruit. 

Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
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THE GAME OF FOOTBALL 


As cricket is the king of summer games, 
so football is the king of all winter games, 
whether in its Rugby or Association form. 
Both games call for many things in common, 
such as bodily strength and agility, speed 
and staying power in running, quickness both 
of eye and mind, pluck and dogged persever- 
ance, and unselfishness and good temper. 

RUGBY FOOTBALL 

•yHE distinguishing feature of Rugby Union 
football is the handling of the ball, which 
is of an oval shape. In this game there are 
fifteen players on each side 

The fifteen players are allotted different 
positions and have different duties. There 
are usually eight fo wards, two half-backs, 
four three-quarter-backs, and one full back. 

The object of the game is to place the ball 
on the ground behind the opponents’ goal- 
line The opposing side endeavours to prevent 
this by bringing down the man carrying 
the ball. 

If a player become-^ unintentionally offside, 
or if the ball is thrown or knocked lorward 
with the hands, a scru mmage is 1 ormed . Eight 
forwards link themselves together, put their 
heads down, and push against the eight oppos- 
ing forwards, three being in the front row, two 
in the second row, and three in the third. 
The ball is rolled into the centre of the 
scrummage by one of the half-backs, and the 
front row of each side try to liee it out to 
the half-backs. These, in turn, pass it out to 
the three-quarter-backs, who should be stand- 
ing well back so that when they receive the 
ball they are moving at top speed ; and these 
players at once race with it towards the goal, 
trying to dodge the opposing three-quarters 
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Here are the chief points to be aimed at. 
The full-back has to defend the goal -line. 
He must be able to catch the ball or pick it 
up as cleanly as a cricket-ball, to kick equally 
well, with either foot, whether standing still 
or running full speed, and to make certain 
of collaring his foe, going for him low. 

The three-quarters must be very speedy, 
especialy the two wing three-quarters ; they 
must learn to run together and be able to 
catch a pass when going at full speed. The 
half-back needs the same qualities, and also 
has to be very nimble and quick at picking 
the ball off the ground. 

The scrum-half throws the ball nto the 
scrummage and watches it, ready to pick it up 
if it is heeled out by lua side, or to collar the 
opposing half if he gets it before he can pass 
the ball to the stand-off half . 

The forwards have, perhaps, most of the 
hard work, and they, too, must be speedy 
in the open game as played today. They 
must be always close to the bail, dribbling 
when there is no chance of picking up the 
ball, marking the opposing forwards in the 
throw-out from touch, and pushing in the 
scrummages with all their m^ght The 
front row must endeavour to hook the ball 
when it is thrown into the scrummage 

Another method of gaining ground in order 
to reach the opponents’ goal is by kicking 
down the field into touch — that is, out of the 
field of play. Every player should practise 
kicking the ball accurately with either foot. 

When a p’ayer gets the ball across the line 
it is a try, scoring three. The losing side then 
goes behind the line, and one of the side that 
scored the try lies on the ground and holds 
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the ball in position for a kick by one of his own 
side, who, if he kicks it over the cross-bar of 
the goal, scores aiv additional t%vo A penalt}^ 
goal— a goal scored from a free kick allow^ed 
for an iiifriiigenient — scores three ; a dropped 
goal, a goal scored by dropping the ball 
and kicking it as it bounces, scores four 
The game is won by the side that scores 
the greater number of points, 

ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
A PROPER side in Association football must 
^ number eleven players, these being a 
goal 'keeper, two backs, three half-backs, and 
five forwards; A game should last about an 
hour and a half, and a change of ends is 
made at half-time, so that the opposing sides 
may have a fair and equal chance should 
wind, sun, a slope in the pitch, or any other 
such condition give an advantage. 

The object of each side is to send the ball 
through their opponents' goal, but to do this 
fairly the ball must on no account be pro- 
pelled or purposely touched by hand, nor 
must any player use his hands to hold or 
impede another player. The only players who 
may catch, throw, or strike the ball with their 
hands while it is in play are the goalkeepers. 

It is very important to observe this rule 
against handling either ball or opponent, as, 
apart from the free kick given against the 
side whose player uses his hands, nothing 
tends more to spoil the enjoyment of football 
than frequent stoppages for these fouls as 
they are termed. 

In playing every effort should be made to 
keep the ball within the touch-lines, for 


should a player kick the ball over the line at 
the side of the playing-pitch, the opposing 
side are awarded a throw-in. The player-— it 
is customary for a half-back to do it— who 
throws in the ball must use both hands, 
holding the ball above his head; and must 
keep both feet on the line 

Iia the case of a player putting the ball 
over the line that runs from his own side's 
goal out to the corner flag, he places his 
side in danger of losing a goal by reason 
of the free Idek from the corner given to 
his opponents as a result of his miss-kick. 
On the other hand, by kicking the ball across 
the lines running out from the opposite 
side’s goal to the corner flags, it becomes 
dead, or in touch, and the side defending that 
end becomes entitled to a free kick 

Learn to keep the ball low when passing 
and placing, as kicking the ball high wastes 
time and gives the opponents a better chance 
of seeing where it is going. 

The ability, too, to use the head as well 
as the feet is most useful, and should be 
practised, as goals are many a time saved and 
often scored by players who can accurately 
direct the ball with their heads when it can- 
not be reached in time with the foot. 

Good team-work is, of course, essential to a 
successful season. The boy who wishes to 
become a useful and capable player should 
remember that it is unprofitable to one’s side 
to be selfish with the ball. To play in har- 
mony with the other members of the side is a 
more certain way to command success. 


A CONJURING TRICK WITH NUTS 


"There is an excellent conjuring trick that 
can be performed wdth very little 
preparation or apparatus. 

We hand round for the inspection of the 
audience an empty dessert plate and a clean 
pocket - handkerchief. These 
can be handled by anyon'e who 
likes to prove that they have 
no secret pockets or recesses, 

We now place the empty plate 
on the table, spread over it the 
pocket-handkerchief, and them, 
after making a few mysterious 
passes with the hand or a wand, 
we raise the handkerchief and 
shake out of it on the plate a 
number of sweetmeats, or nuts. 

This is the explanation of 
the trick. We make a small 
triangular bag, as shown in the first picture, 
by sewing together two triangular pieces 
of linen or calico, and in the two hems on 
each side of the opening we sew straight pieces 
of watch-spring, taking care that in each case 
the spring goes the whole length of the hem. 
• These springs, if fiat, will close the opening of 
the bag, and keep it closed unless force is 
' nsed^ A bent .pin is put through the apex. 


JSTuts or sweetmeats are now placed in the 
bag, and the spring closes the mould so 
that when the bag is suspended they will 
not fall out. Having prepared the bag in 
this way, we hang it by the hooked pin 
on the side of the table that is 
away from the spectators. 

After showing the empty 
plate to the audience, we place 
it on the table near the edge 
where the bag is suspended, 
and in spreading the handker- 
chief over it we see that part of 
it hangs oyer the edge of the 
table where the hooked pin is. 
Then in picking up the hand- 
kerchief we dexterously pick 

THE TRICK bag the hand- 

kerchief failing ail round so as 
to hide the bag from sight. 

The rest of the trick is, of course, simple. 
We shake the handkerchief with a few vig- 
orous jerks and the impact of the nuts or 
sweets parts the springs, and allows the ob- 
jects to fail out on the plate. 

The bag is then dropped behind the table^ 
which should have a thick cloth on it, which 
reaches almost to the floor. 
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MAKING A KALEIDOSCOPE 






T he kaleidoscope is the most famous toy 
in the world. There is a great deal of 
mystery about it, and nian^r grown-up 

people will 

know how all 
the beautiful 
things that 

^ in the kaieid- 

made' to ap- 

i. The Three Pieces of. Glhss ^ 

from three Greek words, and means an in- 
strument with which we can see things of 
beautiful form. The three words are kalos, 
beautiful, eidos, form, and skopeq, I see. 
Sometimes people make large kaleidoscopes, 
and if there are three large mirrors in our 
house we can make one too. If we put the 
three mirrors together so as to form 
a triangle, and stand in the middle 
of the triangle, we shall see how one 
boy or girl can become a large crowd. I 
We shall see not only our reflection p l“'| 
in the mirror, but also Die reflection k{ij|il||j 
of our reflections repeated many times, i j j ll|i[ j| | 
If there is a light above our head, f|jf I* ll 
and the mirrors incline a little toward |j |! |i j| ||i 
■ each other at the top, the effect will I |||!j| W 
be more remarkable still. M 

But not many people have these | ilj i!j||H|| 
large' mirrors, and even if they have | |l|i||j) 
they may not be able to, bring them I IJ 
. together into the form of a triangle. l|i 

So we shall make a small kaleidoscope, ^ . *7 

one that we can hold in our hands. ^ 

First we must get a small round tin box ; 
an empty cocoa or mustard tin will do if it 
is round" Now take a nail with a sharp 
point and make a hole in the middle of the 
bottom of the tin. The hole will not be 
quite large enough, and we need something 
with a sharp point to make it larger^ about as 
^ ' large as a threepemiy- 

lif shorter 

llj ^K 1 1 I wide that 

II II the form of- a triangle, 

I I rfPl IS 1111®* I corners will touch 
ill I iiiill I with' very little room 

’ 1 if If *1 I ft 1 1' ^ 

li l|rll lljllllfi ' poking-glass so much 

« V .. .. ,, , .4 the better. If we use 

3. Inside the Kaleidoscope ,■ ^ 

^ common glass we ihust 

paste black paper on the back of each piece. 
Picture 2 shows the position of the glass 
when it is fixed in the tin. 


4. The Cardboard 


3. Inside the Kaleidoscope 


The best way to find the proper su 
the three pieces of glass is to cut out p 
of cardboard, all exactly alike, until we 
out the right size to 
go into the tin to 
make the proper tri- 
angle ; then we have 
only to buy three 
pieces of glass the 
same size as the card. , m ' 

Before putting the fjl 
glasses into the box, »s 
tie them together, as 
in picture i, so that Pi, 
they will remain in if MHI* 
position. Then put f ||ij|||i|||H 
them into the box. . 

If we have made the ■ 

glasses the right size The Cardboard F 
they will come to 
within half an inch of the top of the r; 
the tin. Now we must get a round pie 
glass that will go into the tin easily at 
in on the top of the ends of 
three pieces, of glass. 

This piece of glass must be i 
clear without any black paper c 
i|| The next thing to do is to make a 
cardboard ring and fix it i 
fli picture 4), to keej 

iili glass from failing out. 

liii cardboard ring must be so thick 
Hill round piece of glass will noi 
fflll through it, and mnst be narrow 
that yet another round piece of 
• lifl may go on the top of ii 

I still be just under the ed 

the tin. This second . i 
. 7 ~ piece of glass must be obs 
ilass in tie in gi^ss — the white-looking 

that you cannot see through. This a 
bought from a glazier. 

Before putting on this second pie^ 
glass, we must find some small piec 
broken coloured glass or coloured glass b 
The.se will lie in the space between th^ 
round pieces of glass. Now we inak< 
second piece of 
glass fast in some 
way : so that it /y ... . . ........ ... 

will not fall out 
when we turn up 

the tin" imvards ^ f ^ 

a little ,; or we 5. Fixins the Glass Di 
can gum some 

paper to the top piece of glass, as sho' 
picture 5, gumming it also to the tin. 
if we do this we mnst not put the pap. 


1 


Glass in the Tin 


6. Fixing the Glass D' 
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enoiidi over the ^lass to come into the inside It is impossible to count the number oi 
of the triande. new pictures made with a kaleidoscope. No 

It is desirable to cover the tin with coloured two are ever quite the same. The pieces of 
paper and the kaleidoscope is then complete, glass are refleci&cl in the three mirrors many 

If we*look through the hole in the bottom, times, and all the reflections make what is 

holding the other end up to the light, and called a pattern. 

turn it round and round, thousands of pictures Designers of carpets and other things often 

will come before our eyes. use a kaleidoscope to give them patterns. 

SOMETHING TO MAKE FOR A DESK 


T his little gift lias the advantage of being Note that the darning stitches, or pad, go up. 

suitable for either a man or a woman ; aiul that the covering stitches go across, 

is quite easy to make, is quickly clone, ancl We had better work them in black or dark 

costs very little indeed. " green maliard floss silk, and, when finished, 

It is one of those small stands which are press them carefully on the wrong side, 
kept on a desk or in the entrance-hall. Next we lay oui stiffening cards on the 
It has IN on one side and OUT on the other, linen, and stick them in position. We turn 

and the owmer usually turns it round so that in the edges, and lay a similar-sized piece of 

the side which faces callers shows them linen over the whole, turn in the edges of 

whether he is in or out at the moment. It is that to fit, and sew very neatly all round 

made of pale green linen and shaped like a the edge, over and over, in silk 

needle-book cover — without leaves, of course. The second piece of linen, of course, is 

The size is that ol over the wrong 

an ordinary post- ~1 ; side of the card, to 

card, 5} inches by y / ) hide the turnings 

inches We can JllflKr^ '' /\ vIS-S and make it all neat 

therefore use two / B / \ ^ \ inside, 

cards put together g ' / \ \ shall need a 

to stiffen the sides. ~ ||| . • / \ 1 \ \ few stitches along 

First, we must p| •• J ® y., the hinge to keep 

embroider the two j| jM || § -——A \ it from bagging un- 

words on the linen. U 0^ K g derneath, keeping 

We must note well p S big stitches on the 

how they are ar- 1 — L- — underside of the 

ranged in the first jHE LETTERING, EMBROIDERY, AND STAND COMPLETE hinge and tiny ones 
picture, one reading on the outside, 

one way and one the other ; and also how 11 we have lelt our hinge too large it will 
the letters themselves are formed, and copy not allow the stand to stand up, in which 

them carefully in the required position in case we must sew a little piece of green 

pencil. The position caii be found easily baby-ribbon in between the sides under- 
by placing the postcards on the linen so neath, as shown in the third picture. This 

as to leave a small space, about an eighth will hold them firm and prevent their 

of an inch, between the cards to form the slipping apart. 

hinge, and enough stuff all round to turn in. If we think that the pale green would soil 
To embroider our letters successfully we too quicldy, quite as good an effect can be 

must work them over quite thickly. This obtained by using a dark green linen instead, 

is best done by stitching them flrsi with a a dull, art green shade, and embroidering 

darning stitch, as in the second picture. the letters in old gold silk. 


ANSWERS TO THE PENNY PROBLEMS ON PAGE 4830 


1. CHANGING SIDES 

Calling the empty space o, and using H fo 
head and T for tail, the moves are as follows 

I H from 3 to o 8. T from 4 to 3 

2. T from 4 to 3 9 T from 6 to 4 

3. T from 5 to 4 10 H from 5 to 6 

4. , H from o to 5 11 H from o to 5 

5. H from 2 to o 12 H from 2 to o 

6. H from 1 to 2 13. T from 3 to 2 

7. T from 3 to I 14. T from 4 to 3 

13. H from o to 4 

Though there are many moves they are 
easily followed when once the idea is grasped. 
The great secret is never to get two heads 
together — until both have passed the three 
taus — -and never to get two tails together. 


When this method is properly understood, it 
is just as easy to do the puzzle with eight, 
ten, twelve, or any other number of coins. 

2. HEADS AND TAILS 
This problem seems difficult, but it can be 
done in four moves. Move the coins in 
spaces 2 and 3 into spaces 9 and 10 ; move 
the coins in spaces 5 and 6 into spaces 2 
and 3 ; move the coins from spaces 8 and 9 
into spaces 5 and 6 ; finally, move the coins 
from spaces i and 2 into spaces 8 and 9. 

3 . PAIRING THE PENNIES 
This problem is easily solved by making 
the following moves : we shift 4 on to 7, 6 
on to 2, I on to 3, and finally move 3 on to S. 
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a greater weight of gold than ol water into 
a given sjxice. Gold has a greater specific 
gravity. Water is such a common sub- 
stance, and so important, that we may 
take it as our standard. 

H ow WE IVIAY FIWO OUT THE SPACE 
OCCUPIED BY ANYTHJJMQ SOLID 

Suppose we want to find out the specific 
gravity of some odd-shaped thing. We 
can weigh it, but we want to know more 
than wiiat it weighs ; we cannot tell its 
specific gravity until we know how much 
space it occupies, and if it is an odd- 
shaped thing this may not be at all easy 
to find. But with a thing of irregular 
shape we cmi find out how much space it 
occupies by putting it into water, and 
noticing how much the water rises. 

Below is a table which shows us the 
specific gravities of some important sub- 
stances as compared with the specific 
gravity of water, counted as i. We shall 
readily understand that the things which 
possess a specific gravity higher than x 
will sink in water ; wdiile those — such as 
ice — which have a specific gravity less than 
I will float on water ; but the nearer the 
specific gravity is to that of water, the 
smaller will be the mass of the floating 
body that will remain above the surface 
of the water. Here is the list : 

Solids 


. . . 19*3 

Marble . . 

** 2‘8 

. .. 11-4 

Aluminium 

27 

. . . ID'S 

Ice . , . . 

0* 0-9 

. . . rs 

Cork ■ 

* * 0’2 

Liquids 


. . 13-59 

Sea-water 

.. ro3 

acid r84 

Petroleum 

. , 0'84 

* . 1*03 

Alcohol . . 

- 079 


Mercury 


W HY A BALLOON GOES UP BUT WILL 
NOT aO UP FOR EVER 

G^es, of course, have their own specific 
gravity, as solids and liquids have. In 
measuring the weights of gases we usually 
take the gas hydrogen, which is the lightest 
of all, as a standard and state the specific 
gravity of other gases by comparison with 
it* Till a few years ago these compara- 
tive values of the weights of gases were 
called their atomic weights, but owing to 
the discovery by Mr. Aston and others 
that many gases such as chlorine were , 
rnixtures of different forms of the same 
gas, or isotopes '' of it, the weights of 
gases compared with hydrogen are now 
called their atomic numbers. If we call 
. ;the specific grav^^ of hydrogen i, then 
/that^ of oxygen is i6, and that of the mix- 


EARTH AND ITS NEIGHBOURS; - 

in Ol water into tiire of gases we call the air is about 14*4 ; 
greater specific in other words, hydrogen is only about a 
' common sub- fourteenth part as heavy as air. 
that we may We can now- understand why a balloon 
filled with hydrogen will rise in the air ; 
HE SPACE ^ve can also understand that there will be a 

s SOLID point beyond which it cannot rise, because 

out the specific becomes less dense as we pass up- 

ed thing, wards in it. In other \vorcls, the specific 

to know more gravity of the air is lowered, and there 
cannot ten its comes a point when it can no longer do 
low how more than just sustain the balloon. 

be "at all ea^v need say about the specific 

m of irregular of gases, but we must note a few 

much space h facts suggested in the table of solids 

ito water and liquids. We notice the great weight of 
er rises. ' various metals, and also that one of them, 

’ . , y , though liquid, ranks high in specific gravity 
oven when compared with solids. This 
mpoitant sub- liquid metal is mercury. No other liquid 

iS I We shS ^PPi’OB-ches it in specific gravity, 
e things which metals are by no means very 

higher than x hoavy. Perhaps, after the case of ice, the 

those such as ^^ost important of the specific gravities 

ravity less than noticed here is aluminium. This is also a 
the nearer the nietal, but very much lighter than any of 

of water the metals in ordinary use. We have only 
of the floatiiny remember that aluminium is strong to 
ive the airfare see that its extreme lightness must be of 
hst : great practical impoidance, 

W HY THE SPEOIFIO GRAVITY OF THE 
^ ^ BLOOD IVIUST BE KEPT CONSTANT 

inium' 27 There are some interesting points in the 

. , . . 0*9 list of liquids. We have already referred 

• . ** 0’2 to the case of mercury, and we note the 

astonishing difference between this liquid 
^ater .. 1*03 nietai — the only metal which is liquid at 

leum ! ! 0'84 ordinary temperatures — and other liquids, 
ol .. 079 Wflien we compare milk with blood we 

» BUT WILL notice that milk, which is made by the 
body from blood, is slightly more watery, 
eir own specific It is one of the most important duties of the 
aids have. In body to keep the specific gravity of the 
;*ases we usually blood at a constant level. None of the 
:h is the lightest processes with wfliich the blood is conceimed 
ate the specific can proceed properly unless its specific 
omparison with gravity is constant. If a human being 
these compara- goes without water, fluid has to be drawn 
5 of gases were into his blood-vessels from the tissues 
i, but owing to around them in order that the blood shall 
con and others not become too dense. If, on the other 
• chlorine were , , hand, he takes a great deal of water, this , 
IS of the same is not allowed to make his blood more 
the weights of watery than it should be, and all the 
rogen are now resources^ of his body are immediately 
irs. If we call brought into action — ^not in a few hours, 
'drogen i, then but in a minute of two— -to get rid of the 
hat of the mix- excess of water as quickly as possible. 




GROUP 2 MEN AND WOMEN CHAPTER 41 

The Story of Immortal Folk Whose Work Will Never Die 


Pestalozzi 


Comenius 


Joseph Lancaster 


Froebel 


THE MEN WHO GAVE US SCHOOLS 


IJERE we come to a group of men, Quintilian himself was like, for Ms book 
^ ^ belonging to all times and all places, reflects his character, 

who made some form of education the We know that he was entirely opposed 

work of their lives, the men who led the to harshness in teaching. Pupils, he said, 
way to schools. No other interest of man- should be led to wish to learn, and not 
kind has enlisted a more varied array of forced to leam. To be an orator, as 
enthusiasts than this subject of educating Quintilian understood oratory, no man 
the people. could know too much, for all information 

If we go back in time to the great days niay be useful to the public speaker ; and, 
when European civilisation arose around best of all, he held that only a just and 
the Mediterranean, and in Greece and honourable man could be effective as an 
Rome men had their minds and characters orator, because character would shine 
often finely moulded, we shall find one forth in speech. Further, one of the 
name constantly mentioned whenever edu- greatest aims of sound education was to 
cation is mentioned. This was Marcus make men just and honourable. 

Quintilian, a son of Roman parents, who So the educator whom we can see 
was born in Spain about the time when nearly 2000 years ago at his work was in 
Jesus was crucified at Jersualem. every way a pleasing man to know. He 

In that time of the early Roman Empire was earnest and industrious, respected, 
education was supposed to centre round successful, and honoured, but wholly un- 
oratory. Quintilian, who had been spoiled, and he knew the need for being 
educated in Rome, went back to Spain tolerant towards everyone who honestly 
to practise oratory, and on returning differs from us. 

to Rome he set up a famous school. After- The next educator who stands out in 

wards he retired to write a book on oratory history was born in A.D. 735, six hundred 
and to train two nephews of the Emperor years and more after Quintilian died. The 
Domitian, who were brought up to be the world had had a rough passage through 
emperor's successors. This old book has those years, brightened only by the 
been preserved, and through it we imow growing influence of Christianity, 
exactly what this famous teacher thought Centuries of warfare had made men 
about education. And we know what forget the learning the Roman Empire 
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had valued, but Charlemagne, who knew 
w^ell the value of sclioiarsbip, sought to 
spread it, though in his day the use of the 
sword was far better underst0f3d thcui the 
use of the pen. 

Looking x'Dinid for someone to take 
charge of his ideas/he sa.w that the most 
energetic teacher was an Englishman, the 
Master Scholar of the famous school 
attached to York Cathedral. His English 
name was Ealhwine, or, as we should say 
now, Aiiwyn ; but it was Latinised into 
Alenin^ aii 3 so he remains known to us. 

T he journeys of a york boy 

iN SEARCH OF BOOKS 

Alcuin was a Y ork boy, educated at 
the cloister school, and became its best 
scholar, accompanying the headmaster 
Ethelbert on his journeys to find learned 
books. After Ethelbert was made Arch- 
bishop of York Alcxiin became head of 
the school, which then was famous through- 
out Europe. Travelling to Rome, Alcuin 
met Charlemagne in Italy in 781, and 
went with him to set up a school at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in connection with the Court. 

Charlemagne and his family set the 
fashion of valuing learning by going to 
school more or less, and Alcuin was 
honoured and enriched. But after lifteen 
years at the Court, of which two were 
spent holidaying in England and arranging 
a peace between Charlemagne and Offa, 
king of mid-England (Mercia), he asked 
leave to go to a quieter place than Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Toiirs was the place, and he 
was made its abbot. It had been the most 
famous school in France but had declined. 
Though he lived there only eight ^^ears 
belore his death in 804, Alcuin revived its 
glory, for he was a born schoolmaster. 

He left behind hhn a good dea.l of writ- 
ing useful lor teaching but not choice 
enough to be literature. His most interest- 
ing remains are 232 letters giving us 
pictures of how men lived in those days. 
Some of them were written to Charle- 
magne, some to friends in England, and 
some to a pupil in Salzburg. 

an ENGLISH SCHOOLIVIASTEB OF ELEVEN 
^ HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

This Englishman, who was by far the 
greatest .schoolmaster in Europe in the 
year 800, was a man of great energy and 
force of character, rather than a scholarly 
recluse, and it was better so, for what the 
. world then needed was that learning 
should . once more be made to catch the 
attentio'*! of men. of action. 


But the beginnings of learning in Western 
Eiirope, which are associated with the 
name of Alcuin, did not reach their true 
fruition until 700 years after that great 
teacher's death. It was Desiderius 
Erasmus, a Dutchman of Rotterdam, born 
in 1466 and living till 1536, who was the 
first free, international European scholar 
who lived all the while for learning, won 
the respect of all broadminded men, used 
his pen inGessantly as he liked, and 
managed to escape martyrdom. He is the 
finest example of the scholar triumphant. 

From his bo3diood Ei'asmus devoted 
himself to learning, and in order to have 
quiet and leisure for the stud}^ of ancient 
languages he became a priest in a monastic 
brotherhood. At 28 he escaped into the 
world by becoming secretary to a bishop, 
who allowed him to continue his studies 
in Paris on a small pension. An English 
friend also gave him a small life pension, 
and invited him to England, where he 
began the study of Greek and a close 
friendship with John Colet and Sir Thomas 
More, two of the choicest Englishmen of 
that stirring time. 

H ow ERASMUS TRAVELLED THROUGH 
EUROPE SPREADING KNOWLEDGE 

’ Colet persuaded him that the best use 
I to which he could put the learning he was 
i diligently acquiring was to master Greek, 
so that he could produce a Greek edition 
j of the New Testament, which had hitherto 
been available only in a Latin translation. 
And for fifteen years he roamed through 
Europe, France, Belgium, England, Italy^ 
Holland, Germany, gathering knowledge, 
teaching, writing books, and gaining 
everywhere the reputation of a fine scholar. 

Finally he settled down at Basle editing 
classical books, especially the works of the 
early Christians, such as Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, and Origen. His 
, reputation as a scholar was immense and 
universal. It was not that his scholarship 
was particularly exact, but his style was 
; so free and easy that he was read where 
more particular writers were dull. All his 
life Erasmus was ph5^sicalty frail, but with 
great care he lived to his seventieth year, 
i The supreme feature of his character 
i was that he had the simple, truthful, 

I student's temperament, which seeks learn- 
' ing steadily and calmly, and will not be 
i turned aside by passion or violence. He 
j lived at a time when religious conflict was 
i fierce, and when leaniing was eagerly en- 
listed on opposite sides, Protestant and 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH 


YOUNG ERASMUS IN HIS MONASTERY AM.ONG 
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men and women 



Roman Catliolic. Learning itself was liated 
by those who feared it would imsettle 
men’s minds by stimtilating thought and 
overturning old beliefs ; but 3 i.rasmiis 
pursued his own course, deeliniiig to ally 
iiimself with any form of unjust violence. 

the (GREAT iVlAN WHO WENT THBOUGH 
i LIFE SEEKIMG SIMPLE TRUTH ' 

Both sides accused him of being against 
them because he would not declare him™ 
self for them. Meantime, he twitted them 
with a sly and gentle raillery for their 
bitterness, and admitted that each was 
right where they were justly right, and 
did not damage their cause by violence. He 
satisfied neither side because he would not 
assent to them unjust views. In short, he 
was a broadminded man, keenly sensitive 
to the follies of unjust passion, and always 
ready to subject it to a quiet exposure. 

And because the average man is not a 
bitter pai'tisan, but sees the moderate 
commonsense view, Erasmus always had 
a host of generous friends, who appreciated 
his unswerving steadiness, and admired 
the neatness of his rebukes of the hot- 
heads. No one exposed real abuses more 
effectively than he, in his quiet, humorous 
way. He lived and died a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but it was said 
of him that he laid the egg which Luther 
hatched, though no one was a more severe 
critic of some of Luther's views and doings. 
Erasmus stands in history as the type of 
the earnest student and true educator, a 
searcher after simple truth undisturbed by 
the passions of partisanship. 

John Colet, the English friend of Eras- 
mus, was a notable friend of education, 
for he generously founded one of the most 
useful and distinguished of English public 
schools, and made its government secure 
against some of the evils which have been 
associated with educational institutions. 

JOHN COLET AND THE FAMOUS SCHOOL 
^ HE FOUNDED IN LONDON 

Colet's father was a wealthy man, twice 
lord mayor of London. After studying at 
Oxford he devoted himself earnestly to 
learning by study abroad. Then he began 
to lecture in Latin on the Scriptures at 
Oxford, with a freshness which attracted 
large audiences ; and later, as Dean of 
St* Paul's, he repeated his popularity as 
a preacher in London. 

' , Colet stands forth with honourable dis- 
tinc?tion as a reformer who acted up to 

'' cler^, 
'which ' tod been 


granted him in his youth, and brightened 
and popularised the services at St. Paul’s; 
and when his father died and left him rich 
he proceeded to spend his inherited money 
for the public good. 

To this end he founded in 1509 a school 
in St Paul's Churchyard for 153 boys, 
and superintended the production of 
suitable school books. The management 
of the school, which was dedicated to the 
Child Jesus, he placed in public hands by 
committing it to the Mercers' Company. 

As a preacher his teachings were 
splendidly courageous. When a convoca- 
tion was assembled to suppress the Lol- 
lard heresy, he was appointed to preach; 
but he used the occasion to denounce cor- 
ruption in the Church and to demand its 
reform, while the Lollards listened to him 
unmolested. His enemies retorted with 
charges of heresy .against himself, and 
among other accusations called on him 
to answer for the use of English in his 
services~-charges that were set aside as 
frivolous and unworthy. 

T he man who was never afraid 
TO speak the truth 
He did not hesitate to denounce Henry 
the Eighth for going to war, and when 
summoned to meet the king, he boldly 
defended the position he had taken up, 
whereupon Henry, in admiration of his 
frankness, made him one of his chaplains. 
When Wolsey was installed as Cardinal in 
Westminster Abbey, and Colet was the 
preacher, he used the occasion to give the 
new cardinal a much-needed warning to 
beware of worldly ambition. 

As his health failed he busied himself 
with drawing up statutes for the govern- 
ment of St. Paul's School, providing that 
it should not fall under narrow and 
priestly management, and that the active 
governors under the Mercers' Company 
should be “ married citizens " — an obvious 
attempt to keep the school in close touch 
with family life and practical business. 

Colet left St. Paul's School on a firm 
foundation, and he left a singularly high 
reputation which extended over Europe, 
His personality evidently made a deep 
impression on all who knew him, and his 
friends were the men best worth knowing 
in his day. His courage and generosity 
were unfailing. He never shirked speak- 
ing what he felt to be the truth, though 
at that time safety was to be found most 
easily by running with the crowd. Like 
Erasmus, to whom he paid a yearly 
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pension in order that he might work un- 
fettered, he had an independent mind, 
and gave the world an example of the 
character that education should produce. 

Three men stand out in the history of 
education for the remarkable enthusiasm 
with which they sought to understand the 
principles on wdiich education is based. 
They were John Amos Komensky (the 
Moravian commonly called Comcnius), 
the Swiss John Heni^? Pestalozzh and 
Frederick Froebel, a German born in the 
Thuringian Forest. 

Comenius lived from 1592 to 1671. He 
was one of the genuine heroes of his day. 
Born a Protestant Moravian, he travelled 
in Holland and England, after being 
educated in Germany, He was struck 
with the absurdity of the methods of 
teaching. It seemed to him, and the 
observation was true, that education had 
become merely a matter of words, and 
was not made practical by constant 
association of words with the things they 
represent. Thus languages were taught 
out of a book, whereas he contended they 
should be taught by the tongue, used in 
speech about the things around us, and 
enlivened by a natural interest in life. 
He would blend the teaching of languages 
with a knowledge of practical crafts and 
arts, and would use pictures, so that the 
eye might help the mind where things 
talked of were not present. 

T he wjoravian pastor who iviade the 

FIRST PICTURE-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 

When he became a pastor and teacher 
he not only carried out his system but 
wrote a book describing it, which he called 
“ The Gate of Tongues Unlocked.'' Later 
he used pictures and made the first 
picture book for children. In his books 
he placed sentences in the language the 
children knew, and opposite them the 
same sentences in the language to be 
learned — ^miich as we do in the French 
Lessons in this book — so that from the 
first the words were seen, not in dry lists, 
but as actually used in conversation. 

His books made such a sensation that 
they were reproduced in fifteen languages, 
and Comenius w’^as invited both by the 
Government of Sweden and the Parlia- 
ment of England to assist in the reform 
of education, in those lands. When he 
reached England he found the country 
so . disturbed by the ' approach of the 
Civil -War in the reign of Charles Stuart 
that he went on to Sweden, where he was 


warmly welcomed and awarded a pension 
for his services. 

This great and good man, whose sole 
aim was to spread knowledge and good- 
ness in a spirit of delight, was driven 
from pillar to post violent religious 
persecution. Chased out by his native 
land into Poland, he was given ho rest, 
and finally, escaping only with his life, 
he saw the manuscripts containing almost 
the whole work of a laborious lifetime 
burned with all his household possessions. 
It was in freedom-loying Holland that 
he died, in Amsterdam, in 1671. 

P ESTALOZZ! AND HIS FINE IDEAS 
AND BEAUTIFUL AIMS ^ ^ ^ 

Comenius was a bishop of the Church 
of the Moravian Brethren, and his name 
is held in re^^ei'ence to this day by that 
community, and with something like the 
same feeling by all who know the stoiy 
of the evolution of wise ideas of educa.tion. 
He should also have the gratitude of ail 
children, for he was the first educator who 
tried to make learning easy for them. 

John Henry Pestalozzi, the Swiss edu- 
cator, served education with almost as 
much harassing trouble as Comenius, 
though with less danger. As a boy he 
was regarded by his schoolfellow's as a 
kind of good-natured oddity, and a part 
of that feeling followed him all his life 
through, in spite of his goodness and 
enthusiasm. He had fine ideas and beau- 
tiful aims and instincts, but he was so 
thoroughly unbusinesslike that he w^as 
bound to fail sooner or later. Yet he 
passed on his enthusiasm to others, and 
left men who knew about him thinking 
of him with gratitude and loving pity. 

As a student he felt that the principles 
of education had never been fully thought 
out and put simply into practice, and he 
felt that he was the man to do it. But 
before that time came he had experi- 
mented in other ways of living, with the 
purpose of improving the lot of the poor. 

T he book which told of the great 

INFLUENCE OF A GOOD WOMAN 

First he thought of being a minister, 
and then of being a lawyer, but finally he 
married and became a farmer on bor- 
row^ed money — and failed. At 29 he 
turned his farmhouse into a school, col- 
lected tw^enty poor children, clothed and 
fed and lodged them, and taught them 
while they worked. 

It w^as the first industrial school He 
spent his wife's small fortune on this 
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experiment, which attracted considerable 
attention, but at last ended in failure. He 
now began to write, and his Leonard and 
Gertrude, a book which showed how great 
an influence a good woman could wield, 
became widely popular and spread his 
fame to other lands. 

When the French in- 
vaded Switzerland in 
1798, and many children 
were left homeless, he 
started a school and 
home for them at Stanz, 
with a success which drew 
public attention to it, 
and in r8oi he published 
his view of education in 
the book How Gertrude 
Teaches Her Children. 

His great aim was to de- 
velop all the faculties of a 
child through the exercise 
of its senses. iohm 

Pestalozzi carried on 
his educational work at 
various centres in Swit~ 
zerland, which were visit- 
ed by many people from 
all oyer Europe ; but he 
had not the power to 
sustain an enterprise over 
a long period, and when 
he died, at 82, it was 
with . a sense of having 
partly failed in his more 
ambitious schemes. 

His power was largely 
in his lovable character, 
his enthusiasm, and his 
sympathy with the chil- 
dren he educated. His 
failure was in his lack of 
business insight. But he 
succeeded in concentrat- 
ing attention on educa- 
tion and impressing 
thoughtful people with 
a deep sense of its im- 
portance and urgency. 

One of the young men 
he inspired to think out 
new education methods 
was Frederick Froebel. 

His studies have had more definite and 
enduring effect than those of his master, 
for they were more cleverly made into 
a practical system. 

Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel, born 
in 1782, in the Thuringian Forest in Ger- 


COLET'S STATUE OUTSIDE ST 
PAUL’S SCHOOL. LONDON 


many, was the son of a minister. His 
mother died when he was a baby, and the 
child was neglected during his early 3^ears. 
His lonely wanderings in the forest made 
him thoughtful. The man who in later life 
was to teach that the very early 3^ears of 
our lives should be passed 
in pleasing activities, 
well chosen to look like 
play, had quite a different 
early life himself. He 
was neglected and lonely, 
and was regarded as dull ; 
but in those early years 
he was learning how to 
think, and educating 
himself for his life-work. 

At first he was appren- 
ticed to a forester, but 
later he made his way to 
the University of Jena 
and eventually became a 
teacher. As a private 
teacher of three boys, he 
took them to Pestalozzi's 
school at Yverduii in 
Switzerlaiad to study his 
method of progressive 
teaching. Though he and 
his boys were immensely 
impressed by Pestalozzi's 
enthusiasm, he saw that 
the plan adopted was not 
well thought out, and he 
set himself the task of 
producing a more clearly 
defined system, Froebel 
was a man with a theory 
to work out, but he was 
also much more practical 
than Pestalozzi. Pesta- 
lozzi had taken care of 
the orphan children made 
by N apoleon's wars ; 
F'roebel started a stage 
farther back, and after 
he had begun his educa- 
tional stuches he became 
a soldier in the Prussian 
army, fighting to stop 
Napoleon ■ s o r p h a n- 
making career. 

While in the army he 
met and enlisted the sympathy of two other 
young men, who joined him as educators 
when their soldiering was over. Out of 
his educative experiments Froebel gradu- 
ally developed his idea of teaching quite 
young children on the system now known 
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The Great Stories of the World That Will Be Told for Ever 


THE HUNDRED THOUSAND MONKEYS 


■^His is a story that begins on the Singh heard the bamboos crack and the 
banks of the River Ganges in India, branches break, and saw the long grass 
There are villages on the banks of the wave where the big beasts were stepping. 
Ganges, and in one of them a little boy He also heard them roar. He thought they 
called Singh lived in a hut with his father would probably eat him, but he did not 
and mother. It was his business to make mind because his body was sore. And then 
curry for his parents while they worked. a monkey dropped to the ground in front of 
But one day Singh found it hot and him. The monkey had been hanging by 
also dull in the hut, where he was busy one hand from the bough of a tree watching 

with the curry. The sun was hotter still Singh for some time, 

outside, but when he went to the door " What is the matter with 5fou ?” asked 
and looked out Singh saw cool shadows the monkey. 

under the trees, cooler than the dark of “ I have been beaten,” said Singh, 

the hut because of the breeze that was “ No, no, that is not what is the matter 

lifting the big leaves and letting them flap with you," said the monkey, 
softly back again. So Singh went and lay “ What is it, then ? ” said Singh, 

in the shadow of a tree. “ Why, this. Your beating is over, and 

Presently his father and mother came your skin is already not so sore as it was. 
back hungry for their curry, and when The matter with you is that you want 
they foimd that Singh had forgotten all. to tell a hundred thousand people about 
about it they beat him tiU he was very it, and there’s no one to listen to you.” 
sore, and then made curry for tliemselves. “Yes,” sobbed Singh, “ that is quite 
So Singh ran away into the forest. true. They are eating curry in the village. 

There were parrots in the forest, green ^ fb them about it they will 

and red and yellow, and they shrieked b^at me again and make me nioie sore, 

loudly as they flew from the palm to the “ Come with me,” said the monkey, 
banyan tree, and from the acacia to the " and you shall tell a hundred thousand ' 
feathery bamboo. There were snakes, people, and they shall weep for your sore 
spotted" and shiny ones, brown and yellow body, and you wiU feel better." 
ones, black ones, and pale bright green He caught Singh with his skinny hand, 
ones, and they hissed and slid away into the and ran through the undergrowth of the 
long grass. There were bigger things too. forest. Singh ran with him for a long time. 
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A DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 


This is one of the many amusing stories told by 
the great French writer Moticre, who was famous 
in the generation that followed Shakespeare. 

M arti NE had been beaten again by 
her husband. Sganarelie the wood- 
cutter was treating her worse and worse, 
and she resolved to be avenged. 

Her opportunity was at hand, for soon 
two valets passed her door complaining 
of their plight. They must find a good 
doctor. “ Our master's daughter is ill/’ 
they explained. “ Many phy^sicians have 
failed to cure her, and we now look for one 
of those quacks who have secrets of their 
own and work wonders at times.” 

“ Ah ! Thank Heaven ! ” thought Mar- 
tine, and she told them her husband was 
just the man they wanted. 

“ Take it from me,” she said, “ no more 
than three weeks ago he again worked 
wonders. A young child fell from the 
church tower and broke his head, his 
arms, and his legs. Sganarelie had hardly 
been taken to the spot, had hardly rubbed 
the child’s body all over with a balm of his 
making, when the boy stood on his feet 
and ran off again to play.” 

Wiiere was this wonderful man, the men 
inquired, and Martine pointed to the forest. 

“ There in the forest he is enjoying him- 
self cutting logs.” 

“A physician chopping wood ? ” 

“ Ah ! he is not like the others, you see. 
Sometimes he will play a mad freak, 
dressing up as a peasant, or flying from his 
patients: Just now his hobb}^ is denying 
that he is a doctor. He will let yon beat 
the life out of him before he acknowledges 
his science, but if you do use the stick he 
will do marvels. " 

“ A curious thing,” said one of the men, 
“ that all great men have some caprice, 
some bit of foolishness, mixed up with all 
their knowledge. I have noticed it often.” 

They walked toward the forest, and 
came upon their man. 

Are you Sganarelie ? ” they asked. 

“ Yes and no. It depends what you 
want with him.” 

“ No harm for sure.” 

“ In that case I am Sganarelie. Miat’s 
your business ? ” 

“ Sir, we have heard of your cleverness, 
and we need you.” 

“ You are right there. I am the best 
hand at making faggots.” 

“ Wiat a pity, sir, that a man like you, 
a scholar, a famous doctor, should wish to 
disguise himself in such a way ! " 


He is mad 1 ” Sganarelie thought. 
“ A doctor ? ” he exclaimed ; “I have 
never been a doctor ! ” 

“ She was right,” said the valets to each 
other ; “ we shall have to use the stick I ” 
And this they did, after a long dispute, 
till they made the exhausted woodcutter 
admit that he was a physician and that he 
would follow them anywhere. 

In the garb of a professional man the 
grave-looking Sganarelie came at last very 
much to enjoy the joke. “ They want to 
make a fool of me,” he thought, “ but 
never mind, let us pull their legs and make 
the most of it,” for Sganarelie was cunning 
and grasping. 

Now he was introduced to Geronte, a rich 
citizen whose daughter Lucinda had lost 
her speech. Geronte had consulted many 
doctors, but none could cure her ; time 
was flying, and his friend, the wealthy 
Horace, might not want to marry Lucinda 
if she were dumb much longer. The old 
man was very anxious. 

“ Here is my daughter awaiting you,” 
he explained to Sganarelie, 

“ Very well ; what is the matter with 
you, young lady ? ” 

In vain poor Lucinda tried to speak, 
muttering strange syllables. 

“ WTiatever is this language ? I don’t 
understand a word ! ” said our doctor. 

“ Sir, that is her trouble,” Geronte ex- 
plained. ‘ ‘ She has suddenly become dumb, 
and the worst of it is that it delays the 
marriage I have settled for her. Can you 
tell us what is the cause of it ? ” 

“ Quite easily ; speech has left her.” 

“ Yes, but how is it ? ” 

“ All the scholars will tell you that it is 
the action of the tongue that has stopped. 
Aristotle has wTitten a lot on the subject. 
Ah ! he was a great man. An inch or so 
taller than L Do you understand Latin ? 
There is a Latin word exactly explaining 
the case. You do not? It is a pity.. 
WeU, you know that the action of the 
tongue is governed by certain fluids.” 

Finding that Geronte knew no more than 
he knew himself, Sganarelie dazed the 
father with words. 

“ No man could reason better,” ob- 
served Geronte ; “ but one thing bothers 
me : you place the liver on the left and 
the heart on the right. I have never 
heard of this before.” 

“ It was the reverse in olden times,” 
Sganarelie boldly explained. “Now every- 
thing is changed ! ” 
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Oh, I beg your pardon, sir ; I am not 
up-to-date, you see. Then what will you 
prescribe for my daughter ? 

“ Send her to bed and let her take 
bread soaked in wine. Parrots are fed on 
nothing else, and they speak nicely.’' 

Geronte, enchanted with the idea, in- 
sisted on the woodman accepting a large 
sum of money and promising to come again. 

And now Sganarelle w^as to have an- 
other \dsitor, Leandi’e, a young man of 
proud birth. Leandre was not in the 
least sick, but he loved Lucinda as much 
as Lucinda loved him, and he wanted to 
marry her in spite of her father, who 
desired a richer suitor for her. Leandre 
had heard of the visit of Sganarelle, and 
what better could he do than tell him 
everything concerning Lucinda ? 

However gifted our woodman was, he 
could hardly have guessed the truth, for 
this is what he heard from Leandre. 

“You must know, sir,” said the lover, 
“ that the illness yon are tr3dng to cure 
is a pretended illness. The true cause of 
it is the dislike of Lucinda for the man her 
father wants her to many. Her dumbness 
is all she could think of to dela}?' the 
wedding-day and remain true to me.” 

“ Then what can I do for 3^011 ? ” said 
the astonished Sganarelle. 

“ Help me to see her,” said Leandre. 

“ Then 3^ou will dress up as a doctor, 
and call there with me as my assistant,” 

“ Oh, but I know nothing of medicine ! ” 

“Nor do I,” said Sganarelle. “I am 
not a physician ; 111637 made me so in spite of 
my kicking. I don’t know how the 37 got 
it into their heads, but I had to give way 
and go with them. However, 370U could 
never imagine how the news spread. It 
is comical indeed. People crowd to 
see me, and if they go on doing so I 


may stick to the job and leave my 
old one. , After all, medicine is a good 
business. If a shoemaker spoils a piece 
of leather he must take up another and 
lose, but for us doctors, when we make a 
mistake we lay it at the door of the victim 
who dies ; and the dead tell no tales.” 

The delighted Leandre put on a long 
coat and a doctor’s wig, and to Lucinda’s 
house the 37 went. While Sganarelle kept 
the father interested in one part of the 
room Leandre was prevailing on the 
daughter to speak. 

Suddenly Lucinda began to speak 1 
Geronte warml 37 congratulated the two 
ph 37 sicians. Lucinda could talk again, and 
now she would many Horace. 

Yes, Lucinda could talk again, and she 
did talk, and on, and on, bursting forth 
with all the words she had stored in her 
head for days. But what she said was not 
what pleased Geronte, for she said that 
she would never marry her father’s friend, 
that nothing would make her change her 
mind, that she would rather be a nun ; 
and at the end she said so much, and with 
such passion, that Geronte turned im- 
ploringly to Sganarelle, and ^aid : “ Sir, 
could you not make her dumb again ? ” 

“ Impossible, sir,” Sganai'elle answered ; 
“ all I can do is to make you deaf ! ’’ 

It happened that Leandre inherited a 
rich fortune, so that Geronte was pdeased 
to have him for a son, and he and Lucinda 
were married and wei'e happy. 

As for Sganarelle, he had proved him- 
self so clever that his wife was delighted to 
have him back ; and, being left alone 
whenever he was bad tempered, he had 
no opportunity to beat her an 37 more. 

So that all was well, and the adventure 
that was to have been fatal to everybody 
concerned made ever 37 bod 37 hap|.)ier. 


THE KING WHO WAS LOVED 


Oroesus, tbe rich king, was captured 
^ by Cyras, King of Persia, and one 
day, after seeing the liberality of Cyrus, 
he. said: "Surely if 370U give away like 
this you must become very poor, whereas 
if you kef)t your wealth you would soon 
have great riches.” 

“ How much do 370U suppose I should 
have now,” asked €37111$, “ if during all 
my reign I had kept everything and 
given nothing ? ” 

Croesus named an immense sum. 

" Weil,” said Cyrus, “ I will send round 
to my friends and subjects and tell them 


that I need money for some object, and 
you shall see the result.” 

After the messenger of Cyrus had 
carried out his orders the king took 
Croesus to see the gifts that had been sent. 
Croesus was amazed, for there stood a 
great heap of gold, of far greater value 
than the sum he had named. 

"If I had hoarded and guarded my 
wealth,” said Cyrus, “ I should be envied 
and hated by my people ; whereas now 
I am loved and trusted by them, and can 
in a moment have more gold than ever 
I could have saved in many years.” 
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THE FACE NO MAN COULD LOOK ON 


A n oid fisherman was fishing one 
evening on the Greek Island of 
Seriphus when he saw^ a strange sight. 
A chest came floating in on the waves, 
and in the chest sat a beautiful lady, 
nursing a pretty little boy. 

Save me and help me i cried the 
lady. '' I am Danae, the daughter of the 
King of Argos, and the little boy is my 
son Perseus. Mj? father has driven us forth 
like this because of an evil prophecy that 
Perseus should bring about his death."' 

The kind old fisherman took Danae and 
Perseus to his house, and there they 
stayed till Perseus was old enough to earn 
his own living. He then became a sailor, 


in this place ; if you harm the king all 
the people will attack you."" 

So Perseus spared the king, and the 
king then laid a plot to get rid of the 
brave boy and force the mother to 
become his wife. He prepared a great 
feast, and invited ail his lords ; and he 
also invited Perseus. Now, it was a 
custom on these occasions for every guest 
to bring the king some costly gift ; but, 
as Perseus was a poor sailor lad, he came 
to the feast with nothing to give, and 
when the time came to present the gifts 
ail the lords scoffed at him. But Perseus 
then remembered a strange vision that he 
had had, Athene, the Spirit of Wisdom, 


PERSEUS SNATCHED THE EYE FROM THE THREE GREY SISTERS 


and grew strong and hardy. At the age of 
fifteen he was a very remarkable lad. He 
stood a head taller than any man on the 
island, and he was the champion in every 
kind of warlike sport. And he had need 
to be, for, on returning from a voyage, he 
found that his mother was gone. 

'' The King of Seriphus has fallen madly 
in love with her,"" said the oid fisherman, 
“ and, as she will not marry him, he has 
imprisoned her." 

Perseus strode into the palace, his eyes 
blazing with anger, and there he discovered 
his mother, and set her free. For he looked 
so terrible that no man dared oppose him. 
He was about to kill the king when his 
mother said : Perseus, we are strangers 


had come to him in a dream, and she had 
told him to go forth, and slay her enemy 
the Gorgon, and she had promised to help 
him. So when the lords scoffed he cried ; 

" Wait, and I will bring the king such a 
gift as no man has ever seen, I will bring 
him the head of the Gorgon." 

Go, then," said the king, and do not 
return till you bring it."" 

He thought that he had sent Perseus 
to a certain death, for the Gorgon was a 
terrible woman, with a face which no 
mortal could gaze on without turning into 
stone. But Perseus went down to the cliff 
by the sea and waited, and Athene again 
appeared to him, and with her came another 
spirit, who was called Mercury. Athene 
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gave Perseus her great polished shield, and 
Mercury gave him his magic sandals and 
his enchanted sword. 

“ My enemy the Gorgon/' said Athene, 
“ dwells in the cold lands where the north 
wind blows. Go there and attack her. 
But beware of looking at her face. Watch 
the reflection of it in my polished shield, 
and look away when you strike her. Now 
put on the sandals and leap off the cliff.” 

Perseus did so, and, instead of falling 
into the sea, he began to travel with 
great swiftness along the air on the magic 
sandals. On and on he went, until he came 
to the desolate place where the three 
Grey Sisters dw^elt, the three sisters with 
one eye between them, which they used in 
turn to see what was happening on the 
Earth. Snatching the strange eye from 
them, Perseus held it as hostage for the 
information he wanted, refusing to restore 
it till the three Grey Sisters told him the 
way to the Garden of the Hesperides. 

Perseus turned southward, and came to 
the Sunset Land, where the Hesperides 
lived. And he saw the young and beautiful 
Hesperides singing and dancing in their 
garden around anemchanted tree laden with 
golden fruit. One of these lively nymphs 
took pity on. the lad, and said toliim : 

“ The" Gorgon will turn you into stone 
if she sees you. You must wear the Hat of 
Darkness, and then you will be invisible.” 

She w^ent down into the Underworld, 
and brought Perseus the Hat of Darkness : 
and Perseus put it on, and became invisible. 
He then travelled on the magic sandals 
to the cold land where the north wind 
blows from, and he held up the shield, 
and looked at it. And he saw the Gorgon 
sleeping beside her sisters on an island. 

Her face was pale and beautiful, but 
instead of hair she had serpents growing 


out of her head. The serpents could not 
see Perseus because he wore the Hat of 
Darkness, and he came close up to the 
Gorgon, looking all the time at the 
reflection in the polished shield : and 
then, with one stroke of the sword, he 
cut off her head, and, still without looking 
at it, he wra,pped it up in a goatskin. Then 
he mounted a winged horse named 
Pegasus, which sprang from her blood, and 
travelled to the land of Ethiopia. 

Seeing a white statue standing under ^ 
black rock by the shore, he descended, 
and found that it was a beautiful giri 
chained there, and the girl cried : 

Do not set me free. I am Andromeda, 
daughter of the Queen of Ethiopia, and I 
am chained here as a sacrifice. For my 
mother boasted that I w^as fairer than the 
Queen of the Sea, and the Queen of the 
Sea has sent a sea-beast to ravage Ethi- 
opia. Only by offering me as a sacrifice 
can the land be saved.” 

But when the monster appeared Perseus 
• unveiled the head of the Gorgon, and the 
monster saw it, and turned into a stone. 
Perseus then married Andromeda, and 
sailed with her to the island of Seriphus. 

“ Ha, y^ou braggart castaway 1 ” cried 
the king. So you find it easier to make a 
promise than to fulfil it ? ” 

Perseus showed the head of the Gorgon, 
and at the sight of it the king and all his 
scoffing lords were turned into stone. 
Perseus then made the kind old fisherman 
King of Seriphus, and with his mother 
and his wife sailed to Argos. 

And there, after causing the death of his 
grandfather wdiile playing quoits, as it had 
been prophesied, he settled down with 
Andromeda and his mother, and the 
people made him king of the land. 


COMMENT UN SULTAN TROUVA UN HONNETE HOMME 


This is a French translation of the story told in English on page 36 
T Tn sultan voulait trouver un homiete sieurs, je desire vivement vous voir 
homme pour percevoir les taxes de danser.” 
son royaume, et un sage conseiller Tincita k Mais tons refuserent, rougissant, excepte 
publier son intention et a inviter tons les Tun d'eux, qiii dansa bien et gaiement. 
candidats au palais. Celui-ci est Thonnete homme,” dit le 

** Je vous montrerai Thonnete fonction- philosophe, en montrant le danseur. 
naire quand vous leur aiirez demande h Car le sage conseiller avait place des 
tons de danser,” dit-iL sacs d’or dans le couloir sombre, et tons 

Les candidats arriverent, et furent les malhonnetes en avaient rempli leurs 
invites k se rendre pres du sultan, Tun poches en se rendant aupres du sultan. 
a]pr6s Tautre,^ par un couloir sombre et S'ils avaient danse leurs poches auraient 
desert. Aussitdt qu'il furent assembles resonne comme des tirelires, et e'est 
devant le trdne, le sultan declara : ” Mes- pourquoi ils refuserent. 
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THE CHILD WHO CAME BY NIGHT 




T wilight was falling on the dense, 
swampy forest around Verulam, and, 


seeing this, the tired Roman legionaries the 
formed a camp for the night in a deserted ‘‘ 

British hill-fort. As they were busy let ; 
roasting some of the cattle captured after do i 
the great battle at Walton-on-Thames onc^ 
the scouting party returned, headed by will 
Conan, the young British chief from mar 
Colchester, who had thrown in his lot with 
the invaders. Conan's eyes flashed with said 
anger when he saw the Romans were pre- cold 
paring -to remain in the fort for the night, stra; 

■ He will escape 
, me ! He will escape ^ 

me 1 " he exclaimed. 

What slow, sleepy ^ ... / 

gluttons these ^ 

Romans are ! " : 

He spoke wildly 
in his native lan- 
guage. The soldiers 
of Rome looked at | 
the handsome 
young barbarian ^ 
with amused eyes, i 
Had they known 
that he was calling 
them names they 
might have ill- 
treated him, for 
they were proud, 
fierce men,' these i 
warlike Roman 
farmers who had 
conquered Gaul and 
were now driving 
the tribes of Britain 
before them. 

What a triumph 
we shall be able | 
to give Caius Julius I 
Caesar on return- 
ing with him to 1 
Rome!" said one ; 

of them as he gazed conan urges caesar not to delay 


man in bright armour who vvas pacing 
round the camp and carefully studying 
the position of the earthworks, 

‘‘ Caesar,” said the young chief, ” don't 
let your men stand idling here 1 If you 
do not push on and attack Caswallon at 
once he will take to the wmods, and you 
will never get him. It is only an hour's 


march now to his village,” 

“ How you Britons love one another ! ” 
said the great Roman captain. And his 
cold, thoughtful eyes lighted up with a 


strange, ironic smile. 





Then, changing his 
tone, he caught the 
young British chief 
by the shoulder, 
and said in a stern 
voice : “ You mad, 
foolish young sav- 
age 1 What would 
happen to my 
army if Caswallon j 
your father-in-law, 
caught us marching 
in single file in these 
woods at night? 
By Jupiter, if I 
thought you meant 
to betray me 
as you betrayed 
him at Walton I 
would- —— ” 

He stopped, for 
there came a look in- 
to Conan’s face that 
made even the con- 
queror of the world 
pause. It was not 
often that Julius 
Caesar was fretful 
and ill - tempered, 
but a ten hours’ 
march through 
steaming swamp 
and braiiibly forest 
had wearied him. 


at Conan. “ When we capture Caswallon 
we’ll have a procession of a hundred 
of these British chiefs, and won’t slaves 
be cheap 1 ” 

“No more wars for me then," said 
another legionary, “ I shall buy a British 
girl to wait on my wife and about ten 
sturdy Britons to work my farm. I’ll 
soon whip them into shape, and then I 
shall live like a patrician.” 

Conan understood Latin, and he stared 
at the speakers in silent bitterness. Then, 
turning on his heel, he strode toward a 


and he was beginning to see clearly that 
he could not conquer Britain as easily as 
he had conquered Gaul 

Conan strode moodily down the hill and 
entered the wood stretching away in the 
darkness to Verulam, as the Hertford 
town of St. Albans was then called. He 
hated the Romans, for he knew that they 
were his real enemies ; he hated himself, 
for he knew that he was a traitor to his 
country ; but above everything else he 
hated Caswallon, the chief of Verulam and 
the leader of the united tribes of Britain, 
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Seven years before Caswallon had given 
his daughter in marriage to Conan. Four 
years alter that Conan's father, the King 
of Colchester, had made war on Caswalloii. 
Caswallon stormed Colchester, and among 
the captives he made were his own 
daughter and the child whom she had 
borne to Conan. In vain had the young 
chieftain begged that his wife and baby 
should be returned to him. 

They are my child and grandchild,” 
Caswallon had said, and they shall live 
with me untiV your father acknowledges 
me as his overlord.” 

This was a very highdianded way of 
bringing about a lasting peace, and it did 
not succeed. Maddened by the wrong 
done to him, Conan went over to the in- 
vading Romans, and induced his father 
to make an alliance with Caesar. 

'' I will lead your army safely to Cas- 
wallon's stronghold,” he said to the great 
conqueror, “ if, instead of taking him in 
triumph to Rome, you will leave him in 
my hands.” And to this Caesar had agreed. 

In spite of the insulting way in which 
the Roman had now spoken to liim Conan 
was still bent on avenging himself on his 
father-in-law. For some time he roamed 
in the dark forest, brooding over his 
injuries. Then, lighting on a path, he 
moved warily on toward Verulam to see 
if the way was clear for the advance of the 
Roman army next morning. 

Drawing his tartan closely round him, 
so that it should not catch in the brush- 
wood, he went forward as softly as a Red 
Indian, ' Though born by the sea-shore, 
he had as much knowledge of woodcraft 
as the people who dwelt in the inland 
forests. Even in the darkness he could 
tell, from the behaviour of the wild 
. creatures around him, if any man besides 
himself was about. Time after time he 
stopped for a minute to listen, and, hearing 
nothing, crept onwards to Verulam. He 
was about two miles from the British 
stronghold when a strange sound startled 
him. He put his ear to the ground. 

It is a child crying,” he said, as he 
arose. Lost, no doubt. If it comes 
from Verulam it could tell me more than 
I could find out myself,” 

Very cautiously he made his w^ay to the 
spot. It was too dark to see clearly, but 
he could just distinguish a tiny figure 
sitting beneath a tree. 

What is the matter^ little one ? ” he 
asked geiitly. 


I came out to look for my father, and 
I can't find the path back to Verulam.” 

“ And who is your father ?" inquired 
the young chief. 

' ' Conan of Colchester, ’ ' replied the child. 

It was a rash thing to do in Caswallon’s 
country, but Conan sat down with the 
child on his knee, and took out flint and 
tinder and made a torch of dry wood, 
and stared at the waif. It was a girl, 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, and charming 
to look upon. She was certainly the 
child of a great chief, for, instead of being 
clad in skins, she wore a gown of fine red 
linen, and round her neck 'Was a necklace 
of precious amber. 

” Why do you want to find your father, 
Mora ? ” exclaimed Conan, now strangely 
moved, for he saw that she was indeed his 
own daughter who had been taken away 
from him two years before. 

Mora recognised him in turn. Throwing 
her little arms about his neck, she snuggled 
up to him, half crying and half laughing, 
and said : “ Oh, Daddie, Daddie ! I am 
glad I found you, Mummie is crying 
because they want to hurt you.” 

” Who want to hurt me ? ” said Conan. 

‘'Grandfather and his chiefs,” said 
Mora. “ But Mummie won't let them, 
and I won't let them. Whjr, Daddie, you 
are crying too ! ” 

The torch Conan had lighted went out, 
and he sat in the dark, wild forest hugging 
his child in his arms, while his tears fell 
upon her head. Now that he knew that 
his wife had not forgotten him and that 
his child, too, still loved and remembered 
him his bitter feelings against his father- 
in-law disappeared. He was ashamed of 
himself, and his one thought was to save 
his country and repair the harm that he 
had done by helping the invaders. Taking 
his daughter in his arms, he entered 
Verulam before daybreak, and faced the 
terrible anger of his father-in-law. 

“ Kill me if you like 1 ” cried Conan. 
” I deserve it. But hear me first. You 
must take to the woods. You don’t know 
how strong the Roman is, but I do. He 
will storm Verulam in an hour, but he 
cannot fight in the forest.” 

Caswallon would not pay any attention 
to his son-in-la\v's words. 

” I will beat off Caesar,” he exclaimed, 
” and then I will give you to the Druids 
to be dealt with as a traitor ! ” 

Early in the morning the Romans ar- 
rived, and after driving in the war-chariots 
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of the Britons, they foniied a “ tortoise/' shields and rushed into the town — and 
Each iegionary raised his mighty shield found it empty, 

above his head in such a manner as to For Caswallon had at the last moment 
overlap the shield of the soldier in front followed the advice of Conan, and fled 
of him. The Roman army thus became a with all his people to the trackless forest, 
vast, strange, crawling creature, protected There the Romans dared not follow him. 
by strong brazen scales against the javelins A few days after Conan brought his brave 
and arrows vainly hurled down by the father-in-law on a friendly visit to Julius 
besieged Britons. In a short time Veru- Caesar, and a peace was made between 
iam was taken by storm at two points, the Britons and the Romans which lasted 
and the legionaries then lowered their for nearly eighty years. 

COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 

C hanticleer was a French cock-a- He had a voice of divine beauty,'’ 

doodle-do. He was certainly the said the fox. I have often watched you 

most handsome cock in the world, and pinging on the farmyard wail, but though, 

the loudest and boldest of crowers. His in my humble opinion, you voice is even 

plumage shone like fine gold in the sun- superior to your father's, you do not use 
shine, his bill was jet black, his comb rose it quite so 'well You could produce a 
above his head like a red flame, and he far louder tone/' 

carried himself proudly like a king of ^ How ? " said Chanticleer, coming a 

birds. No clock 'was so good a time- little nearer. 

keeper as he was. Regularly every morn- “ By adopting your father's way of 
ing he gave all men notice when the sun singing,” replied the fox, He used to 
was about to rise. stand on tiptoe and stretch his throat out 

Jumping up on the wall of tiie fai'myard to its utmost length, and then close his 
over which he reigned, he flapped his eyes and put all his strength into his crow, 
wings and stretched his throat, and gave Just make an effort, and see if you cannot 
such a clarion call that everybody in the surpass y^our father.” 
valley was at once roused from sleep. Deceived by the wicked flatterer, Chan- 
In the course of time Chanticleer became ticleer stretched out his neck, closed his 

filled with the pride that goes before a fall, eyes, and began to crow. In an instant 

It is said that he even thought it w^as the fox had him by the throat and was 

his fine crowing that drove away the dark- running off with him. Now was the 

ness of the night and made the sun rise time that Chanticleer showed what a 
up in the sky. So Dan Russell, a sly old voice he had. He made such a clamour 

fox who had been prowling round the that everybody in the farm was aroused, 

farm for three years, resolved to capture Out ran the gdodwife and her two daugh- 
Chanticleer by playixag on his vanity. He ters and their brave dog Colie ; and the 
lay in wait in a wood outside the farm. cow, the calf, and the very pigs joined in 

It must be confessed that Chanticleer the pursuit. Some neighbours came to 

governed his hens wisely and kindly, help the wife, and, helter-skelter, away 

He never allowed them to wander into they all tore— men, women, and animals — 
any place of danger. If they wanted any to the rescue of Chanticleer, 
delicacy that was only to be got in the Stop the fox 1” cried the goodwife, 
wood he went there to fetch it for them, ‘‘Stop him ! He has stolen my fowl 1 " 

trusting in his quickness of eye and But no one got near enough to catch 
strength of wing to escape from any the thief. Chanticleer, however, had not 
lurking foe. Fle was busily engaged in lost his wits, and he meant to pay Dan 
searching for some insects beneath the Russell back in his own coin. So while 
trees when he caught sight of the fox the pursuers were shouting at the fox 
hiding low in a bush. As he raised his Chanticleer said to him : “ Tell them it is 
wings to fly away cunning Dan Russell no use, and that you have got me, and 
said : “ My dear friend Chanticleer, I intend to eat me/' 

have only come to hear you sing. Please As the fox opened his mouth to speak 
do not fly off just yet. I knew your Chanticleer escaped and flew high up on a 
father very well indeed," tree, and he did not come down till Ms 

“ Could he crow as well as I do ? " said friends arrived. With them he returned 
Chanticleer, still keeping at a safe distance, to the farmyard, a wiser bird. 
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group 4 ANIMAL LIFE CHAPTER 41 

Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 



The River Dee near Balmoral 


FISHES OF THE RIVERS 

flow tranquil is a river in summer, invaders, its scenes of love and fidelity, 

■ ^ idling home to the sea. We sport on its raids and battles, its searches for wealth 
its banks, we swim its crystal depths, we and comfort, its tragedies, tiiumphs, 
float in our skiff with its current. failures. The dip of an oar, the plunge of 

Yet truly it is alive with mystery and a pebble, may break in on some ghastly 
romance, as fascinating as any in the tales crime as a parent eats its offspring, or 
of the Thousand and One Nights. The move some other parent to hazard its 
stream, the lake, the river, are counter- own life for those of its little ones, 
parts of the land. They have their teem- The river has its Hudsons and its 

ing, throbbing life in innumerable forms. Franklins, which go forth from their homes 
They have their stay-at-home citizens on far adventures never to return. It 
who covet no more than one straight little has its Drakes and Frobishers in the daring 
run of reedy water, and go no more a- salmon and trout which change their 
roving than the old yeoman of ancient method of living and sail from placid 
England or the French peasant of today, streams out into the terrors of the ocean, 
There are some as restricted in their and come back in due season to scale 
travels as the tortoise ; some must stay mountains in the water on the way to 
where they ai'e because they cannot go their nursery grounds, 
down towards the river's mouth lest salt For mountains indeed the falls up which 
water should kill them ; some find fortune the salmon leap must seem to them, 
in water in the estuaries which is neither Up and up they go, from rock to rock, 
fresh nor salt, but brackish. But there are resting a moment, then flicldng upwards 
others which can pass from river to sea till the last height is mastered, and smooth 
and from sea to river, making great water, deep and friendly, again invites 
voyages and returning year after year the courageous navigators, 
from their adventures, loyal to the fresh- There is nothing on land, nothing in 
water birthplace as a man who sails the the sea, which faces more amazing adven- 
wide seas yet returns with love and longing tures than the eel and the salmon. They 
to his fishing village on the coast, far from are Argonauts older than the human 
the haunts of the multitude. Argonauts of whom children love to read. 

Every stretch of fresh water is as a for they have been performing their 
world to itself. It has its natives, its pilgrimages since days long before the time 

PREHISTORIC LIFE • MAMMALS • BIRDS * REPTILES • FISHES * INSECTS 
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ANIMAL LIFE 


A LJNK WiTH the past WHEN ENOi-AND 
WAS JOINED TO THE CONTINENT 


explanation. The burbot swam our rivers 
when they coursed eastwai'd to join the 
Rhine : they are in our eastern rivers still, 
and in all the rivers of north and central 
Europe. Here, then, is a link with the 
past as strange as the monkeys on Gib- 
raltar telling of times when Europe was 
joined to Africa. 

Battle and murder are the normal 
sequence of events which lead fish to their 
dinners and their brides in our inland 
waters. The big fish eat lesser fish, lesser 
fish eat smaller fish, the smallest eat the 
water fleas and other insects, and the 
water fleas and their comrades eat the 
green vegetable life of the stream. The 
process is similar, we see, to that on land, 
where the herb-eaters convert vegetation 
into flesh and blood, and themselves serve 
for food to maintain lions, tigers, and other 
devourers of flesh. 


H ow THE UNARMOURED FISH GAINED 
THE MASTERY OF THE WATERS 


iB ^ ' 

iffi® I' 
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Tlie biggest British example of recent 
years, which was caught in 1922, measured 
nearly ten feet. Possibly many larger ones 
fall to the tens of thousands of peasants 
who yearly line the banks of Russian 
rivers as the fishes swarm in hundreds of 
thousands from the sea to lay their eggs 
in the fresh water. It is not so much 
the flesh of the sturgeon they seek but the 
roe, which is a solid mass of eggs, three 
million and more to a single sturgeon. 

This roe, vinegared and salted, is pre- 
served and sent about the world as a 
costly luxury, caviare ; but to the Russian 
peasants it is a common food, like red 
herrings to our poor. Now the old rule 
applies agaiit to the sturgeon— many eggs 
reveal manifold chances against " baby 
sturgeons reaching full age. Grown up, 
the sturgeon has few enemies but man to 
face, we must suppose, for it retains the 
old-time armour, a heavy mail of bony 
plates covering its great tubular body. 


In the old days fish ran a course like 
that which man himself afterwards fol- 
lowed. They sought natural defences 
for their bodies, and grew armour first of 
thick scales and then of bone. But the 
sluggish fish in armour could not keep 
their place in the race of life any more 
than the men in armour whom gunpowder 
blasted from their moving fortresses. 

The lithe unamioured fish survived and 
gained the mastery of the waters. Happily 
examples, of those strange beasts of the 
fluid world still remain with us to make 
the mcpdible credible. The sturgeons 
linger with us yet, the greatest sometimes 
18 feet long and weighing hundredweights. 


T he harmless sturgeon in its 

HEAVY COAT OF MAIL 

In appearance it is as terrifying an 
object as a swimmer is likely to meet in 
a British river, yet in realit^^ it is harmless, 
toothless, a mere grubber in the sand 
and ooze of sea and river bed after worms, 
little fish, and small life in shells. So the 
young of the species cannot expect to 


make much of a battle for life against 


enemies sharper of teeth and appetite. 
If fortune gives the youngster time it 
will flower into armour ; if not, out goes 
the baby sturgeon, and its mother must 
millions more eggs before one of her 
darlings comes to maturity. 

The sturgeon is the supreme example in 
the waters of the fish in armour, and the 
disappearance of the order of which it 
is the relic shows that the ancient scheme 
of , competition is a failure. There is 
nothing so impressive in the workmanship 
and build of a perch, yet the perch 
is a thriving, lusty fellow, abundant in all 
our lakes and clean streams. The great 
step has been made here from massive 
methods of defence to the cunning of 
invisibility, or a near approach to it. 

The perch with its stripes is a beautiful 
example of camouflage in the . water. 
The keen-sighted angler may detect the 
presence of a salmon without actually 
seeing it ; he discerns the shadow cast on 
the gravel as the gliding salmon swims 
above it. But the perch is alwa^^s in the 
river, so he has adopted not merely stripes 










PICTURE-STORY OF A TROUT’S LIFE 




5. Forty days from the time the egg was laid the 
little trout is hatched. It still has no proper mouth, 
but lives on the yolk of an elongated sac. 


6. Twelve days alter the trout is hatched the sac of 
yolk is seen to have shrivelled owing to the fish liv- 
ing on it. This process continues as the trout grows. 


7, Here, 24 days after the hatching, the sac has 8. About llO days have now passed since the trout 

almost gone, and the trout has increased consider- was hatched, and the little fish, which is called an 

ably in size. It is now not quite an inch long. alevin, is more like what it will be when full grown. 


9. At the end of twelve months the trout is about three inches long, and it is then a perfect miniature 
of its parents. It feeds on insects, worms, and other small creatures, and grows bigger and bigger for 
several years until by the fourth year it is about two feet long. If it escapes enemies it may live for 
thirty years or more, and sometimes it feeds on rats and mice. 
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^vHch mingle him with shadow and shade, 
but a colour underneath which prevents 
his casting a shadow on the bed of the 
river below him. One of the most gorgeous 
of the fishes scarcely noticeable among the 
glowing coral islands is simply a perch with 
a colour scheme raised to its highest power. 

-THE SPIKY FIN WHICH PROTECTS 
V THE PERCH FROM THE PIKE 

But as a matter ^of fact, the gay perch 
is bold and audacious, and, thanks to the 
great spiky fin on his back, he dares to 
live in the presence of the terrible pike, 
he and the eel together defying even that 
monster of our waterways. The ruffe 
or pope may be found in similar situations, 
but only in a few rivers in England, and 
it is there regarded as simply a modified 
perch, with a true perch-like array of 
spear-prickle mounting through the fin 
along the back. 

In size the five-inch English ruffe 
matches the bullhead or miller's thumb, 
though not in other features. This fish 
is a freshwater cousin of the gurnards out 
at sea, with a squat, toadish head with 
the eyes on top, and two cunningly 
arranged spines protecting the sides of the 
ugly face. Its habit is to lie in the shadow 
of stones, agape for passing insects, a 
creature sluggish of bodily movement, 
but with periscope eyes aloft, alert with 
its mouth as a chameleon with its tongue. 

Spiny fins are not denied the bulihead, 
and recollection of many a pricked thumb 
and finger will remind every boy who has 
hunted for game with which to stock his 
aquarium that the little stickleback is a 
masterpiece in this connection. The 
hooks on his back and beneath his gleam- 
ing belly might have been beaten out of 
swords, so sharp and potent are they. 
WeU, why not ? They are the grapnels 
by which, in case of need, he must anchor 
himself to life. 

-THE DARING LITTLE STICKLEBACK WHICH 
* DINED OFF ITS ENEMY’S TAIL 

Luckily they do not hurt us if we leave 
him alone. They are meant for defence, 
not offence, and that defence comes out 
in the form of a sharp, needlc-like thrust 
into our flesh if we seize him, or into the 
mouth of one of the enemies of his native 
waters if it tries to swallow him. 

Even this armature is not an invariable 
. safeguard against pike. It is on record 
that a stickleback in an aquarium dined 
by nibbling- at a pike’s tail ; but, contrary 
to belief, hunger-driven pike will banquet 


on sticklebacks. A reader’s letter lies 
before us recording a find of 13 highly 
prickly sticklebacks in the stoma ch of 
one pike. Still, generally the defence is 
a defence indeed, and sticklebacks thrive 
in millions in ail our waters. 

It is into a stickleback romance that 
the oars of our lazy boat may at any time 
break. The male makes a beautiful nest 
in the water, and leads his bride to it. 
When she has laid her eggs she is made to 
depart. Thereafter he takes charge, 
watches oyer the eggs with furious affec- 
tion, charging with the valour of a mother- 
ing tigi*ess at any trespasser, and, when the 
babes are hatched, shepherding them with 
ail the skill and courage of a proud hen 
with her family of chickens. 

Away now with thought of spines and 
prickles, for we come at a stride to a 
fish which has no spines and very little 
activity, the carp. Many of them reached 
the West, like tea and silk, from China and 
other parts of Asia, and are now as much 
at home in European ponds and streams 
as silkworms on the mulberry trees of 
France and Italy. 

T he goldfishes that gobbled up 

TEN THOUSAND TADPOLES 

They are highly intelligent as fish intel- 
ligence goes, and probably the most wily 
fish that anglers seek to catch. Their 
indifference to human wiles arises partly 
from the fact that they live largely on 
vegetation, but they eat worms, small 
fishes, and other living things. Three of 
those who will read this page remember 
putting ten thousand tadpoles into a pond 
where about a hundred golden carp lived, 
and within a week not a tadpole remained. 
The goldfish had had them. 

For, as we all know, the goldfish are 
only carp, the fairest of their tribe, but 
still carp. How they originally came by 
their exquisite colouring no one knows. 
We cannot trace them to any wild strain, 
but believe them to have been evolved by 
patient human selection, century after 
century, in China. Now, like new flowers 
and fruits, like freak pigeons and poultry, 
they breed true to type, and if we but feed 
them with sufficient vegetable and animal 
matter, and give them moderate liberty 
in a small pond, they sleep beneath the ice 
in winter, revel in the sun and shade of 
summer, and in English waters lay eggs 
from which come little black carp which in 
time turn to gold and even to silver hue. 





FISHES OF THE RIVERS 


Length of days is always associated with 
carp. ' We know much about them from 
the fact that in the time of the monas- 
teries -the monks bred them in their own 
ponds. The carp were the Friday diet 
when meat was forbidden. So we inherit 
a store of facts about these slow, cunning 
loiterers through life. They eat well, and 
exhaust little energy, so like tortoises and 
turtles, they should live long. And they 
do. It is said that the great carp still 
swimming in the lake among the country 
cottages of Marie Antoinette at Versailles 
were put there by Marie Antoinette her- 
self, and such a span of existence is not 
impossible, for carp are the longest lived 
of all fish concerning which we have any 
clear evidence. 

It is a big family, this of the carps, in- 
cluding the barbel, the gudgeon, which is 
really a lesser species of barbel, the pretty 
silvery roach, the rudd that closely 
resembles it, the big plump chub, which 
eats not only frogs but the precious young 
of trout and salmon ; the brilliant little 
dace, the abounding minnow, the tench, 
bream, bleak, stone-loach, and groundling 
or spiny-Ioach. All these are carp. 

T he fish with the shiiviivierinq scales 

THAT LOOK LIKE PEARLS 

Each has its special interest, and to 
many much beauty is given. The bleak 
with his shimmei'ing scales, bright as 
mercury, has attracted the hands of 
commerce by his charms. They catch 
him, and, after his death, take off his 
scales and convert these gleaming morsels 
into a lining of glass beacls which are sold 
as imitation pearls. Herring scales serve 
a similar end. 

The tiniest of all the carp is the minnow, 
the commonest, gayest, j oiliest of all our 
fishes of inland waters. These are the 
“ tiddlers '' which form the big game of 
the boy vbo goes forth with net and jam 
jar to fish. Being carp they can support 
life in very adverse circumstances, but 
they should have water-weed and other 
food, tiny red worms and the like, so that 
their days may be tolerable while they 
give pleasure to their owners. 

Insignificant as they are in size, they are 
of great importance as the food of other 
fish. It is hard to believe, but a little 
mother minnow in her prime lays a 
thousand eggs a year ; hence the enormous 
numbers of the species. Yet, common as 
they are, they baffle our researches in one 
important particular. They can change 


colour as rapidly as a chameleon — blue, 
black, purple shades, dusky gold — not to 
match surroundings, but " with varying 
emotions, with appetite, with joy at "the 
sight of food, sometimes, as it seems, for 
the mere delight of mocking the rainbow. 

“THE FEROCIOUS AND TERRIBLE PIKE, 
a THE OGRE OF THE RIVERS 

We come to the grimmest native of our 
waters, the pike, the biggest fish in our 
waters .that never goes to sea, and by far 
the most to be dreaded by all other forms 
of life. The pike reaches four or five feet 
and more in length, with a weight of from 
70 to 100 pounds according to legend, but 
certainly over 50 pounds. 

With its weight are associated great 
power, huge teeth in the lower jaw, and 
others in the upper part of the mouth 
which curve backwards to the throat, so 
admitting prey but renderiug it im- 
possible for them to escape. This produces 
results like those we see when two snakes 
meet, mouth to mouth. Some Loch Tay 
fishermen found two pike of practically 
equal size engaged in a deadly grapple. 
One was swallowing the other alive, and 
had got it down as far as the sliouklers. 

In its artful lurking in the shade, look- 
ing like a submerged log, the pike re- 
sembles the crocodile. When it makes its 
dart there is no escape. The prey may be 
its own young, likely as not ; it may be a 
rat, a water hen, a duck, a dog, a young 
salmon going seaward. One was seen to 
seize first a wild duck, then a wood pigeon, 
which fell into the water from successive 
shots from a fowler’s gun. 

We turn from the woi*st to the hncst of 
our river folk, the illustrious salmon family, 
which embraces not only the salmon 
but the trout, the aristocracy of our 
inland water wwld. One reason for their 
high favour is, it must be confessed, that 
they afford an acceptable food for man; 
but they have a higher claim on our regard. 

T he LIVING SUBIVIARENES WHICH 
COIVIE IN FROIW the SEA 

They achieve a graceful perfection of 
strength, endurance, and valiant daring 
which compel respect and admiration. 
All the salmon migrate, and the trout 
have their sea-seeking rovers. They have 
been running up our rivers from countless 
ages ago, Man has been fashioned, and 
has built huge cities along the streams 
which were the fishes’ own way and world. 

Save where we poison the waters from 
our mills and factories, back they come to 
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us still. CMdren of ancient days and dis-* 
tant quiet, they swim in from sea and, like 
gleaming submarines’ whose engines are 
fed with blood and oxygen, they stream 
through our towns, scorning the weirs 
we have built, using them indeed to 
climb toward that little nursery of their 
dreams far up-river, where cold sweet 
water ripples, shallow and bright, over 
golden gravel and pebbles which water 
has worn smooth as pearls* 

It is a creature of sheer ioveiiness that 
eagerly bursts iii from sea, plump as a 
porpoise, radiant beyond the art of 
silversmith. Salmon make without a 
halt the great change from salt water, 
which would be immediately fatal to their 
eggs, to fresh water in which those eggs 
must hatch ; but the farther they recede 
from the sea, the less are they like the 
fish which came from it. 


T he SALMON’S LONQ FAST DUB I NQ ITS 
GREAT SWIM UP THE RIVER 


saxy nibble lands many a prime salmon 
gasping, on the bank. If it does not eat it 
will return to the sea in safety ; if it 
attempts to do so it will probably dangle 
at the end of an angler's fine* 

Falls and weirs do not deter the salmon. 
So long as there are points in the ascent 
not more than six feet apart he will get 
up, leap by leap. Of course salmon make 
mistakes, and sometimes jump out on to 
the bank. One, not long ago, leapt clean 
over a man on a raft in a dock at Cardiff. 


The silver seems to tarnish, and dusky 
copper to take its place. The lower jaw 
of the male grows and grows until a 
formidable hooklike process is established 
in front. No, it is not the effect of the 
fresh water, but of the urgent hand of 
Nature which causes the transformation. 
Here we have alterations comparable with 
the courting plumage of birds. The fierce- 
seeming hook is not a weapon of offence. 


i GREAT SWIM UP THE RIVER 

The males battle ferociously for their 
mates, and death sometimes happens 
when a greater salmon fights a smaller. 
But the beak resembles the branches on 
the antlers of a deer. It is Nature's 
marvellous provision to prevent the males 
from exterminating each other wholesale. 

That beak is not bone, but cartilage, 
therefore not deadly as it seems. The 
great salmon can fight on equal terms and 
yet not kill one another. But the great 
swim is in progress, up and up the stream. 
Nothing does the fish eat. Its yearly 
stay in the river may amount to four or 
five months, but in aU that time the sal- 
mon takes no food i ^ 


T he ARRIVAL AT THE GOAL AND 
THE RETURN TO THE SEA 

Sometimes, too, floods are disastrous, 
as during the inundation of the River 
Findhorn, near Forres in Scotland, The 
swirls of flood water brought vast masses 
of mud and slime into the fairway 
of the river, and buried multitudes of 
salmon alive. When the river subsided 
thousands, of splendid fish were found in 
the mud, washed out of the river on to 
the banks, and the people of Forres went 
forth with carts and bicycles and harvested 
salmon weighing up to 20 pounds apiece. 

At last the head stream is reached, and 
there the final battles are fought between 
the males. The females lay their eggs in 
hollows wriggled out by themselves in 
the gravel ; then all turn their heads 
downstream and float out to sea, gaunt 
spectres of their earlier selves and worth 
no man's while to catch. In the ocean 
their feasting will be renew^ed, their fat 
and splendour restored, and in due time 
they will make another journey inland, 
always to the -native river, sure in aim and 
goal as the swallows that come homing to 
us back from the wilds of xAfrica. 


The eggs hatch in from 30 days of mild 
temperature to five months in cold 
weather. The young stay for their first 
two years in the river, but at the end of 
that time they drop downstream in 
millions, grow great and strong, and take 
up their part as living barques inward 
bound from sea. 


It gorges in the sea on herrings and 
other fish, and on shrimps and prawns ; 
and fasts in the river^ like the seals at their 
nurseries, and like the mother Polar bear 
in her sleeping place of snow, where she 
cuddles her hew cub. But do not men 
catdi salmon by baiting hooks with artifi- 
cial flies and other lures ? Yes, but not 
because the salmon is hungry, but because 
it is curious. A wayward and unneces- 


T HE SALMON^S SMALLER BROTHERS 
WHICH LIVE FOR HALF A CENTURY 


As to their weight, there is no doubt 
that salmon exceeding 70 pounds have 
been taken. 

Trout, the smaller membei's of the 
family, do not reach such weights, of 
course, but our great lake and sea trout 
sometimes reach 30 pounds. There is no 
reason ^ why they should not be even 
weightier where food is abundant, for 




OF EELS FROr 


knew America to exist. 

The future lies now with the eggs, from 
which hatch creatures entirel}^ unlike 
eels. They had until late years always 
been mistaken for a sort of ribbon fish, 
for they are not of eel-like outline. The 
head is small and tubular, with projecting 
teeth, but the body is flattened. 

As soon as the}^ are able to travel, the 
cousins part, the American species turning 
west and making for the New World ; ours 
turning east and beginning a long voyage 
of marvel to Europe. At first they grow 
rapidly in the flattened shape, but feeding 
brings a change. They alter as remark- 
ably as a tadpole. The head does not 
'grow, but the body diminishes to match 
its size, and takes on a cylindrical shape. 

When the change begins in the deep 
sea, the little eels are three inches or 
more long, but they fast while the transfor- 
mation is in progress, and measure but 
two inches on entering our rivers, weighing 
about 1500 to the pound. 

T he long, long journey to the 

UNKNOWN INLAND WATERS 

It has taken long to trace out their 
history ; and it is to a patient Danish 
scientist. Dr. Johannes Schmidt, that we 
owe the final solution. We know the 
rivers from which the adults set out and 
to which the young return, but it has to 
be added that the time of the returning is 
not the least astonishing feature of this 
amazing story. Every baby eel that 
swms up our rivers has been for two 
years slowly aravigating from the depths 


rasps at the same time, so pulping the 
flesh into its mouth. But it does the same 
thing to living fish. It anchors in this 
way to salmon and other beauties, and 
rends the writhing flesh to the l^one. Thus 
attached, it can eat a great fish alive. 

T he LArVlPREY which dies on the cradle 
OF THE NEXT GENERATION 

The adult life of a lamprey may be 
short ; its infancy, passed in the mud and 
gravel, lasts four years. Maturity reached, 
all is a feasting and fattening toward the 
festival of reproduction and death. The 
eggs are laid, great stones being lifted out 
for the purpose, and a high-walled dam 
built around the precious seeds of life. 
They are covered by gravel whisked up 
by the parent tails, and then, worn out 
by the labour and excitement, life ebbs 
and flickers out ; the duty of leaving their 
like to follow them has sapped all their 
vital energies. Like the eel, they die on 
the cradles of the generation that is to be. 

There ai'e many other finned foragers in 
our rivers, char, smelt, sparling, powan, 
so-called fresh-water herring, pollan, ven- 
dace, umber, and grayling in the salmon 
family ; shads, mayfish, alewives, and 
others closely related. There are many 
strange fish in distant rivers, lung fishes 
which defy drought, electric fishes which 
carry the first electric battery ever devised 
in the world ; fishes in tropical waters that 
attack men ; and great beasts, which are 
really mammals, sometimes hunt there. 
Pictures in colour of many fishes of the rivers 
will be found on another page. See Index. 




GROUP 6 FAMILIAR THINGS CHAPTER 4l 

The Story of the Things We See About Us Every Day 


THE POMP OF HERALDRY 


Cor centuries the boast of heraldry Those leopards, in the form of lions, we 
and the pomp of power have gone still find on the national arms of England, 

hand in hand, and a better illustration and many people have wondered why 

of this could hardly be found than the originally they >vere leopards, 
story enshrined in the national arms of We can understand that the lion, 
the United Kingdom. “the king of beasts,” should be one of 

These, with the three lions of England, the favourite charges of heraldry in 
the lion rampant of Scotland, and the early days, its courage and regal dignity 
harp of Ireland, in a shield encircled by having made it popular as an emblem of 
a garter, supported by the lion and the valour, strength, and sovereignty ; but 
unicorn, and surmounted by the royal why did a man like the Conqueror use 

helmet, the imperial crown, and the the leopard in his arms ? 

crowned lion, form the best known of all Some writers have tried to solve the 
heraldic devices. We see the arms every problem by saying that the early heralds 
day on flags, in newspapers, on legal were not zoologists, and that they con- 
documents, and even on the packages fused the lion and the leopard; but that 
of many household commodities which is certainly not the true solution. The 
come into our homes. real explanation is given by Mr. Charles 

These national arms are a splendid Boutell, one of the greatest authorities 
example of the link between heraldry on heraldry. A lion walking and looking 
and historj^^ and when we understand about him (he says) was held by the 
them we And that they embody English early heralds to be acting the part of a 
history for nearly a thousand years. leopard, so that when he was in such an 

All about how and whjr men came to attitude they blazoned him a leopard, 
use coats-oTarms we read on page 924. This means that the animal bearing that 
William the Conqueror is said to have name bore it simply as a heraldic title, 
used for his arms two leopards emblazoned which distinguished a lion in a particular 
in gold on a red background, and it was attitude. Originally any lion not shown 
no doubt under a banner bearing this in a rampant attitude was called a lion 
device that his knights fought and con- leoparde — that is, a lion leoparded. 
quered at the battle of Hastings (or The substitution of actual lions for 
Senlac, as it is now more correctly called), leopards seems to have occurred in the 

INDUSTRIES * HOW THINGS ARE MADE * WHERE THEY COME FROM 

4983 
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reign of Henry the Second, and as his after the death of William the ■ t'ourth, 
wife Eleanor of Aquitaine bore on her the Hanoverian arms were removed, and 
robes a golden lion as the emblem of the national arras of the United Kingdom 
her father’s duchy, Henry added this to became as they are now. With the crest, 
his amis, making a third golden lion, supporters, garter, motto-scroll, and floral 
The record of that marriage is still badges, as shown on page 4985, they form 
on the national arms. one of the purest and most .beautiful 

THE LONG STOBV OF THE ARMS OF heraldic devices in existence. 

{ THE UNITED KiNQDOivi It Is Interesting to compare the British 

The arms remained unchanged till the coat-of~arms (the shield in the centre of 
time of Edward the Third who, claiming the device), and its simple four qiiarterings, 
the throne of France, added to his arms with some of the coats-of-arms used by 
the French fieurs-de-lys. To get this Continental inonarchs, such as that of 
in he quartered the shield; repeating the the Emperor Charles the Fifth, shown 
three lions in t^vo quarters, and in each on page 4992. This is a striking example 
of the other two quarters giving thirteen of German, Spanish, and French blazonry 
golden fleurs-de-lys on a blue ground, on one coat. The shield has four principal 
I Henry the Fifth reduced the number of quarters, and these are divided and sub- 
fleurs-de-iys to three in each quarter, divided again and again until we have 
and this device remained in use up to the an amazingly complicated device. In 
death of Elizabeth. foreign heraldry, as can be seen by the 

But when James the First became many examples on page 4992, the divisions 
■ : King of England he brought with him of the shield are much more numerous 
his Scottish arms, a single lion rampant than in English heraldry, and many of 
in red on a gold ground, and to get it them are grotesque, 
into the combined arms of England and i^ow supporters, crests, and badges 
Scotland he placed it in the second quarter, came into heraldry 
balancing it in the third with the harp of In addition to coats-oTarms, borne in a 
Ireland on a blue ground, and repeating shield, there ai‘e supporters, human or 
the whole of Henry the Fifth’s Fnglish mythological or animal figures, which 
arms in the first and fourth quarters. stand on each side of the shield, like the 

James’s device remained the national lion and the unicorn in our national 
arms, except for the brief interval of arms. These originated in the reign of 
the Commonwealth, tiU tile time ol Edward the Third, and probably at first 
William the Third, who placed his family represented attendants supporting the 
arms of Nassau in a shield over the centre banner of the knight, or Ms guardian 
of the British national shield. Queen angels. Then there are crests placed 
Anne dropped the Nassau arms, trans- above the coat-of-arms, which originated 
ferred the fieurs-de-lys to the second in the devices worn by warriors on top 
quarter, and subdivided the first and of their helmets. Crest wreaths are also 
fourth quarters, putting in them the arms found in heraldry, and are derived from 
of Scotland with those of England. the rich ornamentation of leather or 

TTHE END OF AN ABSURD CLAIM BY fcibric, ofteii jewelled ot enamelled, that 

* THE ENGLISH KINGS Wreathed the knightly helmets, A badge 

When George the First came to the is an armorial device complete in itself, 
throne he placed the rather complicated and was originally borne by ail the 
and very un-English arms of Hanover followers and retainers of the owner, 
in the fourth quarter of the shield, and It is borne without any shield. 

. this continued to be the national arms Coats-of-arms are held, not only by 
till 1801. In that year the stupid practice Individuals, but by cities, counties, uni- 
of the English sovereigns calling them- versities, schools, dependencies and colo- 
selves Kings of France was given up, nies, companies, and so on, and these 
and the French fieurs-dedys, which repre- generally embody some of the facts of 
sented this claim, were at last removed, the history of their owners. Arms and 
the lions of England being repeated in armorial insignia are granted only through 
the fourth quarter and the arms of the College of Arms in England and the 
Hanoyer placed on a shield in the centre. Lyon Office in Scotland. 

The tendency of English heraldry has Further notes and pictures on Heraldry 
always toward simplicity, and so, appear oh page 924 of this book 
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HERALDRY OF BRITAIN 

A Colour Gallery of the Arms of the Empire 


CANADA 


ON TAR I C 


WOVA SCOTIA 


B [?m S H 
COLUMBIA, 


MANITOBA 


BRUNSWICK 


BRITISH 
NORYK BORNEO 


GIBRALTAR 


ORANGE 


VICTORIA NEW 'ZEALAND TASMANIA MAURITIUS BERMUDA NYASALAND SIERRALEONH 

in the centre of this page we see the national arms of the United Kingdom with their supporters, crests, 
badges, and mottoes, all telling the thrilling story of the nation’s history for a thousand years, as described 
in detail on page 4984. Grouped around them are the newer arms of the great self-governing dominions, 
the dependencies, and colonies of the Empire, arms whose charges are descriptive of the countries* 
■■ ■ ' ■ '4985 " ■ 1 y 7 
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GRENADE 


PURSE 


KEY 


BATTLE AXE 


ARROW 


LEGS CONJOINED 


guYtee- 

D’OLIVE 


GUTTEE 
DE SANG 


GUTTEE 
DE LARNE S 


CA^lE ■ CASTLh 

TWO TOWERS TRIPLE TOWERS 


THUNDER 'THUNDERBOLT SADDLE 


BARNACLE ESCARBUNCLE 


BOOT 


RING GEMHED COVERED CUP SHUTTLE 


PICK AXE 


horseshoe 


ROD OF 
AESCULAPIUS 


SPHINX 
lOU CHANT 


SERPENT 

_N.OWED 


ORGAN PIPES 


CADUCEUS 


BUGLE 


HARP 


CORNUCOPIA ANVIL ROMAN LAMP 


DAOG E R CHAPLET OF ROSE! 


CROSSBOW. 


SOVEREIGN^ 

HELMET 


D.UKE'S' 

CORONET 


EARL’S 

CORONET 


MARQUESS'S 

CORONET 


PEE R’S baronet's &KN|0HT'S 

HELMET helmet 


ESQUIRE'S 

HELMET 


HELMET 

CREST 


CELESTIAL 

CROWN 


CREST 

CORONET 


EASTERN 

CROWN 


NAVAL 

CROWN 


MURAL 

CROWN 


ELECTORAL 

CAP 


VISCOUNT’S 

CORONET 


BARONS ■ 
CORONET 


■$« SON ^ns* SON. 3«*i SON. -ft* SON S*!? SON- SON 7‘i? SOy S‘i* SON 

On this page is given a selection of heraldic charges, consisting of familiar inanimate objects such as weapons, 
the equipment used by riders, and so on. Among the most curious of these are the ones described as gut tee, 
a term meaning sprinkled over with drops. The drops are of various kinds— d^eau, water ; de poix, pitch ; 
de larmes, tears ; d^olive, oil ; d^or, gold, each of which has its own colour. The heraldic helmets, crowns, 
and coronets are given ; also examples of cadency— devices distinguishing the different members of a family. 
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BEAUMONT 


DUKE OF NOKFOLI^ 


vio<-UUNT HEREFORD BAROne<i< hf ^ 

DE ROS Bacon C BARONET It 

io-iSs of Heraldo- we see some of the oldest and most notable 

® of «’<= of Norfolk, the premier duke of the 

hrmni P*’®""''' ma-'quess, earl, viscount, baron, and 

ofTI n Canterbury. The smaller shields on the right and left of the arms 

ot the Duke of Norfolk are examples of arms that have been borne for centuries by old historic families. 
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QUEENS 


MERTON 


UNiVERsrrv 


Corpus chrjsti 


tlNCOLN 


BRASENOSE 


ALL SOULS 


MAGDALEN 


WORCESTER. 


PEMBROKE 


ST JOHN 


H E RTFORD 


STEDMUND HAIL 


OXFORD COLLEGES ABOVE CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES BELOW 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CORPUS CHRlStI 


l>ETERHOUSE 


TRINITY HALL 


CONVlLLEfrCAlUS 


CLARE 


PEMBROKE 


MAGDALENE TRINITY EMMANUEL SIDNEY SUSSEX DOWNINO . SELWYN FITZWILLIAM HAtA. 

The arms borne by corporate Dodies are known as Arms of Community, and among them are those of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. But in addition to the two Universities the individual Colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge possess arms, shown here. In most cases these embody emblems of their founders. 
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ST ANDREWS 


OUKHAM 


GLASGOW 


EDINBURGH 


BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL 

UNIVERSITIES ABOVE 


HEFFIELD 


aEDFORD 


CHARTERHOUSE 


CLIFTON 


CHELTENHAM. CHRISTS HOSPITAL CITY OF LONDON 


DULWICH 


FELSTED 


HAILEYBURY 


KING’S COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


HARROW 


MARLDOROUCH 


MERCHANT TAYLORS 


MILL HILL 


REPTON 


SAINT PAUL'S 


STONYHURST,^ STOWE ^ UPPINGHAM TONBRIDGE WESTMINSTER WINCHESTER. 

. othei Biitish Utiiversities are shown on this page, together with the anns ot man 
iblic schools. In the cases of the older schools like Eton, Winchester, Rugby, Chartei 
and so on, , these date back for Inindreds of years and commemorate their founder 
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Children’s Encyclopedia 


BATH 


Bury st edmunds 


CAMBRIDGE 


CANTERBURY 


CARDIFF 


CARLISLE 


COVENTRY 


CHICHESTER 


CHESTER 


CHELMSFORD 


CARNARVON 


EDINBURGH 


DURHAM 


DORCHESTER 


HEREFORD 


GUILDFORD 


HERTFORD 


GLOUCESTER 


GLASGOW 


FALKIRK 


HUDDERSFIELC HULL IPSWICH LANCASTER LEEDS LEICESTER 

Cities and other municipalities have the right to use arms, and on this and the next page many examples 
of these are given. In some cases the arms date back to very early times, while in others they are of more 
recent grant. The arms generally represent something of the city’s past history or present activities. 
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LON DONDERRy* 


NEWCASTLE 


NORTHAMPTON 


NOTTINGHAM 


OLDHAM 


OXFORD 


PETERBOROUGH 


PLYMOUTH 


P-ORTSMOUTH 


READING 


MPON 


ROCHESTER, 


ST ALBANS 


ST ANDREWS 


.SHREWSBURY 


SOUTHAMPTON 


STAFFORD 


SWANSEA 


WATERFORD 










Colour Gallery 


Children’s Encyclopedia 


■ROSPIOtlOSI VONSTUNTZEN VON SCHLEINITZ CENCl 


lANG DIETRICHSTEIN CORARIQ VON EBERSBACJ4 


DE REDOH' ALDOBRANDINI 


DU PERENNO KAUFFUNGEN 


CHEVRpNPLOYE DU RtEU 


BANDE ANCHEE TIEKCE £N BANDS 


eckwart von RIDLER 


ARMS OF THE EM PE ROR C HARLES V 


TANNBERG 


FREARD 


ILSUNG VONBREYARI 


BEURL 


NIMPTSCH 


HAUT2ENBERC FRANKENSTEIN HA'SSENDOFF C.^UENER VONPEIUSTEIN LICHTENSTEIN 


VON 2iRN CLEISENTHAL 

■ : ■■ ■ L^tSAN A 


KUNIGE CHEVRON FailLI VON ROHR BACH DtETENHAIMER OERSDORFFS 


SERVIcr SACCONI FARJA. 5ASSINORO SARDINI fERRANTE CORNELLl BARTOLOMASI 

Here we have examples ol French, German, and Italian heraldry, and we can see trom the arms of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth of Germany, in the middle of the page, how very complicated a foreign coat-of-arms may 
become with its many quarterings and subdivisions. It is really a complete record of the Emperor’s ancestry 
and inheritance, in foreign heraldry the divisions of the shield are very grotesque and florid in other wavs. 
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HOW THE ELECTRICITY METER WORKS 


Thebenttube autoinaticaUy empties itself into the cup at 
the bottom when too units have been use 4 and then be- 
gi ns to fill again as long as the current acts. The first pic- 
ture shows that 230 units have been used. At 1 100 units 
the meter is reset by reversing the tube as shown below. 


These pictures show how the electricity used in a house or a factory can be measured. At the top of the meter is 11 
glass bulb full of mercury, and next to it is a sealed chamber ending below in a long glass tube. Between the chamber 
and the tube is a circular glass fence forming a trough, round which the mercury flows. Atthebaseof thisis ametal 
band, round the inside of which is a platinum wire. The whole tube contains a chemical liquid, which is called an elec- 
trolyte, and contains mercury. When the current enters at the positive pole(-l-), it passes by a thin wire and plate to 
the platinum wire connected to the negative pole( — ). The current acting on the electrolyte has an influence on the 
liquid, and causes ions of mercury to be transferred from the plate to the platinum, from which it falls into the bent 
syphon tube, and so into the big tube. The ions of mercury pass in proportion to the amount of current consumed, 
and so the units of current are registered on the scale as the mercury rises. 
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When the gnu goes off it produces at 
the same nioDient the light which riiakes 
the flash and the sound which makes the 
report Light is believed to be a wave 
ill somethii^l which is everywhere, called 

Like all waves, in water, air, or ether, 
these waves take time to travel : but 
sound waves travel very slowly com- 
pared with light waves. Sound moves 
oiiiy some hundreds of feet in a second, 
while light will go more than i8o,ooo 
miles in a second 1 It we are very near 
the gun we hear the report and see the 
flash so nearly together that we cannot 
say which was first ; but the farther 
we are from the gun the greater v;ill be 
the difference of time, because the light 
reaches us so quickly, while sound conies 
jagging after it, Wd see the flash always 
within a tiny fraction of a second after 
it happened, but the sound wave may 
take a second or two to reach us if we 

In the same way, if Ave watch a game 
of cricket from a distance, we see the 
hat hit the ball, and then, afterwards, 
we hear the bat hit the ball. Light travels 
from the Sun in about eight minutes, 
and from the nearest of the stars in about 

What Makes our Teeth OhatterWheo 
We are Gold or Frijgrhterieci ? 

We may sometimes have the oppor- 
tunity of noticing w^hat is really the same 
tiling in other parts of our bodies ; but for 
some reason or other the jaw is specially 
liable to this kind of disturbance. What 
we notice is that the muscles which close 
the jaw are being thrown into a quick 
series of little contractions. When they 
contract the jaw rises, and after the con- 
traction it falls by its owm weight ; then 
the next contraction comes, and so makes 

. Wien a muscle does this we call the 
act a spasm. Spasms are of two kinds : 
either the muscle contracts and stays so, 
or the spasm is in a series of little con- 
tractions, as when the jaw chatters. The 
great fact about all spasms is that they 
are independent of the will. \¥e do not 
order the muscles to behave in this way, 
and we cannot stop their so behaving. 

■ The causes of spasm and cramp— which 
is’oiie kind of spasm — are many, the only 
common fact about them all being that 


they act, apart from the will, on 
muscles which really have no business to 
contract at all, except when the will 
commands them. Various kinds of emo- 
tion or feeling, such as fright, may cause 
a spasm. Coicl, if not too extreme, appears 
to excite the ends of the nerves in muscles. 
A large number of poisons, such as 
strychnine and the poison of lockjaw, 
have the power of causing a spasm. 

Why Does a Bottle Full of Hot Water 
Keep Hot Longer Than One Half Full ? 

A bottle full of hot water contains more 
heat than a bottle which is only half full. 
Water is a wonderful storehouse of heat. 
Different things require difierent amounts 
of heat to be put in them in order to 
])e raised to the same temperature. If we 
take a certain quantity of water at any 
fixed temperature we please, and then the 
same quantity of anything else in the 
world, and then make them both, say, 
five degrees hotter than they were before, 
we find that we have to put more heat 
into the water than into the other thing ; 
and, just as it takes longer to heat water 
than to heat anything else, because we 
have to put more heat into it, so water 
takes longer to cool than anything else, 
liecause it has more heat in it to lose ; 
and, of course, the greater the quantity 
of water, the more heat it has within it. 

But there is another point to remember ; 
the bigger the mass of anything is, the 
longer it takes to cool. A thing cools 
from its surface inwards ; the parts 
inside it keep each other warm. The 
smaller the mass of a thing, the bigger 
is the proportion of its surface to the 
fimount of stuff in it, and so it cools more 
quickly. So that the case of the liot- water 
bottles, the different rates at which the 
Sun and the Earth and the Moon get 
cool, and the fact that a baby reqiiire.s 
to be more warmly clothed than a man, 
are all explained by the same law. 

How Car> we Tell the A^e of a Tree ? 

In the case of some trees we can only 
guess this, but in the case of many we 
can tell exactly, because the tree makes 
a fresh growth every year under the bark, 
and, as this differs in the earlier part 
of the year from the kind of wood which 
is made later, we can distinguish between 
one year's growth and the next. When 
the tree is cut across we find that it shows 
a number of rings, one inside the other, 
and each ring corresponds to a year of 
the tree’s life. 
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How Did the Silver, Streak Get 
srsto.the Rock? 

Most of iis have seen the silver streak 
that often rims through a piece of rock. 
These streaks look like the network of 
veins we can sometimes see on the back 
of our hands. Indeed, students of the 
rocks actually call these markings veins,” 
When we see veins in marble, or m any- 
thing else, we may be sure that the stuff 
which makes the veins must once have 
been liquid, which ran into the cracks in 
the rock. When it set, it would form veins. 

Now, rocks that are hard and dry may 
have been liquid in one of two ways. 
Either they were once made of tiny grains 
held in water, forming wha,t we call a 
sediment, or they were once entirely liquid, 
and intensely hot. Iron will run when it is 


bound: together to make the veins we see 
in rocks today. 

Marble consists mainly of limestone 
which has been crystallised by heat and 
pressure, and as limestone is a white I'ock, 
marble is fundamentally white. But 
through the white crystalline ground-work 
there always Tun coloured veins, and these 
veins consist of other minerals which have 
become mixed rip Tvith the limestone. 

Will the Ice Age Come Again? 

The answer to this question is probably 
Yes, but it is one that is very much dis- 
cussed by students of the Earth, and no 
one can be certain of the answer that 
should be given to it so long as we are not 
quite sure what was the cause of the 
Ice Age of the past. 


VEINS IN THE ROCK THAT WERE PROBABLY MADE BY THE BODIES OF TINY SEA CREATURES 


hot enough, and so will rocks ; and we There seems no doubt that there were 
know that the surface of the Earth was at least two Ice Ages in the past, if not 
once so hot that the rocks were liquid, and three. Wliat we need is to find out why 
ran like molten iron. the northern half of the Earth was so 

In many cases the silver streaks are cold that the great ice-cap that now 
made of what is called calcite, a beautiful exists round the North Pole spread far 
mineral made of carbonate of lime. It is down over Europe. Perhaps some change 
really the same kind of stuff as chalk, in the angle at which the Earth is tilted 
marble, and limestone. Probabty all the towards the Sun had something to do 
stuff in the calcite veins of a rock was once with this difference of climate ; perhaps 
part of the bodies of living things — tiny this change slowly comes and goes, and 
animals that lived long ages ago. They comes and goes again, at very long 
formed protections for their soft bodies intervals in the history of the Earth, 
out of the chalk in the water where they If that is so, we shall probably have an 
lived, and when they died their chalky Ice Age again, not once, but many times 
remains dropped to the bottom of the over; and civilisation will be driven tc 
water and made a sediment there. So it the south. Also, there is bound to come 
looks as if this sediment had trickled an Ice Age at last, when the Earth gets 
through cracks in the rocks and made very cool ; and then men will have to 
these silver streaks. The water dried up live mainly near the P^quator, where the 
and the carbonate of lime formed a host of rays of the Sun fall straight to the Earth 
beautiful six-sided ciystals, all firmly and keep it warm. 
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THE EARTH AS A TETRAHEDRON 

like the North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
and Indian Ocean are A-shaped. This 
could hardly be due to chance, and it was 
also noticed that if a plastic globe of the 
Earth were pressed into a tetrahedron the 
sides would be formed by the oceans and 
the angles by the continents. This exactly 
fits the tetrahedral theory. 

What Is a Thuncferbclt ? 

We know that lightning often strikes 
houses and trees, and even people. With 
lightning goes thunder, and long ago it 
was supposed that something, a “ bolt,” 
was actually thrown from the sky during 
a thunderstorm. The thing men thought 
was thrown was called a thunderbolt. 
Formerly people thought God threw 
thunderbolts to destroy those with whom 


Why does a Cloud Fall as Rain 
Insteact of irs a Lump ? 

We might suppose that when the air is 
cool enough tiie water-vapour in it would 
be bound to turn liquid all in a mass and 
then fall “ plump.” But water cannot 
beliave in this way, because there are 
certain conditions which must always be 
present when it turns liquid. 

It is necessary that there shall be some 
solid separate point or particle of some- 
thing round which the vapour can condense 
when it turns liquid. It seems to matter 
very little what this is, but there must be 
something, and the consequence is that 
rain falls in drops. We may say that a 
raindrop must have something to ride to 
Earth on. It is the discovery of the cause 
of the formation of raindrops that enables 
us to answer this question. The particles 
that perform this service for the drops 
may be small or great. Oftenest, perhaps, 
they are visible specks of dust or dirt. 

It has been discovered that the molecules 
making up the gases of the air are liable 
to be broken up in a peculiar way by the 
action of electricity, and raindrops can 
form on these broken-up molecules. 


tetrahedYon—ih-dX i's, a p^u'amid with sides 
made up of four equilateral triangles. A 
sphere is the geometrical figure with the 
largest possible bulk for its surface, but 
as the Earth cools and shrinks it tends 
to become the geometrical figure with the 
smallest bulk for its surface, a tetrahedron. 

This idea was first suggested by the 
noticeable fact that all the large land 
forms of the Earth taper to the south, 
while the great water areas narrow toward 
the north. In other words, the continents 
and countries like Africa, Arabia, India, 
Australasia, North America, and South 
America are V-shaped, while the oceans 


He was angry. Tlie Romans tauglit that 
the thunderbolt was the bolt of Jupiter, 
who was their chief god. But we know 
now that there is no such thing as a 
thunderbolt, and the damage it was sup- 
posed to do is really due to dhe violent 
passage ot an electric current from the 
air to the Earth, which damages anything 
it passes through. 

What Are the Little l^^eta! Plates 
Often Hun^ on Telegraph Wires? 

In parts of the country where game is 
preserved for the pleasure of people who 
love shooting living creatures, it frequently 
used to happen that birds were killed by 
flying against the telegraph wires when 
alarmed by the sound of the guns ' To 
prevent this certain sportsmen obtained 
permission to hang on the telegraph lines 
little metal discs, which, besides making 
the wires more conspicuous, make a con- 
tinuous rattling sound as they swing in 
the wind. The sight and the noise of these 
discs causes the birds to fly either below or 
above the wires, or to avoid them alto- 
gether, so that they are saved for the 
while to be killed later by the guns. The 
discs are not suggested by humane feeling, 
though they may save some birds or 
lengthen the lives of some. 



WONDER 


What is a Skyscraper? 

years ago a skyscraper 
was a triangular sail which mar- 
iners spread above their ordinary 
sails when in calm areas, in the 
hope of catching slight breezes ; 
but nowadays the word has a 
very dilferent meaning. It is used 
to describe the gigantic buildings 
in the business quarters of Amer- i 
ican cities, where land is very 
valuable, and, instead of building 
along the ground, men have built 
to hundreds of feet up into the ■ 
air — so that an office is like a j 
street running straight upwards, j 

There are no real sk3/scrapers j 
in London because regulations ‘ 
forbid structures to be above a • 
certain height, and it is also ; 
doubtful whether the cla}^ under 
London would support their enor- 
mous weight. New York, how- 
ever, stands on the rock of ; 
Manhattan Island, and so many 
great buildings, erected on foun- 
dations that are absolutely firm, 
now tower 300 feet high, and 
some considerably more. 

The giant of all skyscrapers is . 
the Woolworth Building, which 
towers 792 feet above the pave- 
ment. It is a little city in itself. 
Built on foundations no feet deep 
in the rock of Manhattan, this 
great building of steel and con- ; 
Crete and marble is estimated to : 
be of 223,000 tons weig-ht, and f 
has been designed to withstand i 
wind strains of 200 miles an hour. ; 

Many companies have their I 
offices in the Woolworth Building, J 
and on working da\^s there are 
12,000 people einplo3;^ed there. 

To take this army of men and 
women to their offices, and also 
for the convenience of thou- 
sands of visitors, there are 29 
high-speed lifts which serve the 
different floors at half-minute 
intervals. There are also two big 
lifts which go straight to the 
fifW-fourth storey at a speed of 
700 feet a minute. There are 
1800 telephones. Da3dight 6nds 
Its way in through 5000 windows, 
while after dark the colossal build- 
ing is lighted with 80,000 electric j 
lamps of various powers. 
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Days Hotter 
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stones,, or meteorites, at all, for they 


Why Does the Slot of a 
Slant Upwards? 


If Snow is Frozen Rain, Wh 


Why is There a Hole in 
Teapot Ud? 


are force the tea out of the spout 
5000 
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Oan Anything Travel Faster 
than Thought ? 


Why Can we See the Whole Circle 
of the IVIoon When it Is Not Shining 7 
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Why are so .Many People Always 
ail at ' Sea ? 


Why did Diogenes U 


a TuD 


Antisthenes, to which Diogenes belonged. 
The word cynic means a dog. It was 
thought to be appropriate because the 
cynics were surly like dogs, boasted of not 
needing the comforts created by civilisa- 
tion, and did not care what people thought 
or said of them* 


What were Mar* e 
Country Cottagres 


Antoi 


as a change from the pomp of Versailles. 

The Little Trianon is deserted now, but 
it is open to visitors as a sort of museum, 
and we may still watch in the pond ancient 
carp eager to snap up bits of bread as they 
did a hundred and fifty years ago from the 
hand of Marie Antoinette. 


Diogenes dressed in rags, let his beard 
grow, and roamed about Athens with a 
tub on his shoulders which he used as a 
shelter at night. Alexander the Great 
curious to see him, once called on him, when 
he was in his tub. “ What can I do to 
please you ? inquired the king, “ Just 
get out of my light,'' replied the cynic. 
This plain and proud answer pleased the 
monarch, so much that he went back 
thinking: ^^Were I not Alexander the 
, Gr^t^ 1 would wish to be Diogenes." 


is the Wind Ever too Strong for 
an Aeroplane ? 

It is probable that engines could be 
made with sufficient power to resist any 
wind, and even to make headway against 
any wind ; nevertheless wind can be too 
strong for an aeroplane, both because 
the framework of an aeroplane cannot be 
made strong enough to stand the buffeting 
force of an irregular gale, and because it 
would be probably impossible to preserve 
equilibrium in a tempestuous wind 
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THE OLD GREEK CYNIC DIOGENES AT HOME IN HIS TUB—FRC 
J. W* WATERHOUSE, R,A., IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, SYDNEY- 








1. These pictures show how a conifer (or cone-bearin!*; tree) is produced. The tree we take is the familiar Scots pine, and 
here we see a male cone shedding: its pollen, which is beinii: carried by the wind to a female cone at the end of a new 
shoot on another branch of the same tree. The pollen is powdery, and is often spoken of by country people as sulphur. 


3. This is a female cone, shown en- A, Ilere is the female cone developing 
larged, ready to receive the pollen after fertilisation, but the scales are 
from the male cone, and one scale still closed. When the cone is ripe 
from the cone has been more highly these scales will open to release the 
magnified to show the ovules. seeds, as shown in the next picture 


2. Here is an enlarged view of the 
pollen sacs on the male cone, showing 
them opening and shedding the 
pollen. A single pollen grain is shown 
still more highly magnified. 


5, The ripe cone is here seen opened, 6; This shows a back and front view 7; Here, on the left, is a seed ger- 
and the winged seeds are dropping of a seed-bearing scale. In the front minating. It will develop into a seed- 
to the ground, where they will sink view on the right we see the winged ling pine, as shown on the right, and 
into the soil, and grow into trees. seeds ready to fall to the ground. eventually into a Scots pine tree- 
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Does a Tadpole Know It Will 
Lose Its Tail? 


What Did the First Uvloa 


Where Does our 


What is the Orij^in of ^ s» d 





GROUPS ART CHAPTER 41 

FAMOUS SCULPTURES OP THE WORLD 


THE FINE STATUE OF DAVID, BY GIOVANNI LORENZO BERNINI 









Gallery oj Art 


Children s Encyclopedia 


LA PIETA, BY GIOVANNI DUPR6 


GRIEF— A MONUMENT BY LORENZO BARTOLINl 


GIOVANNI; PISANO, (. BY; SALVINO SALVINI 






i. 


Children's Encyclopedia 


THE TWO FRIENDS, BY VICTOR PETER 


MIREILUE, BY ANTONIN MERCIE 


JOAN OF ARC, BY PRINCESS MARIE OF ORLEANS 



Gallery of Art 


Children’s Encyclopedia 


A FIGURE OF APOLLO 
FOUND AT POMPEII 


A BRONZE FIGURE OF AN AMAZON 
FROM HERCULANEUM 


an ATHLETE, from THE 
baths of DIOCLETIAN 


CAIN— A BRONZE STATUE 
BY GIOVANNI DUPRE 


AN ANCIENT STATUE OF A WRESTLER 
FROM HERCULANEUM 




VENUS, BY 


A WAR MEMORlALFiGURE 
BY F. DERWENT WOOD 


AN ANCIENT GREEK 
HEAD OF A HORSE 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY STATUE OF A BOY 


A FIND AT POMPEII, BY HIPPOLYTE MOULIN 










.... 


Gallery of Art 


Children's Encyclopedia 


THE KNIFE SHARPENER-A STATUE FOUND IN ROME IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


CHARITY, BY LORENZO BARTOLINl 


DANTE AND BEATRICE 
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Children ’s Ehcyclopedia 


THE FLOWER AND THE BUTTERFLY 
&Y RAPHAEL C. PEYRE 






(Gallery of Art 


Children's Encyclopedia 


THE VIRGIN AND 
BY MICHAEL ANC 


JTIFUL STATUE IN 
ILLE* PARIS 


THE YOUNG PIPER — A 
THE HOTEL D 


THE NEST', BY ARISTIDE CROISY THE BOY ARISTOTLE, BY CHARLES DEGEOROE 

, , The pictures m these pages are reproducecJ by courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum 

, ; ot Art, New York, Messrs. Aiinari, Anderson, Bonnaire, Brogi, Mansell, and others 
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bad for another, as a drug may be a 
medicine in small doses, and a poison if 
taken in quantity. 

Economics is not a sordid thing, or to 
he held in contempt as inferior to the study 
of the arts or other sciences. It is very 
important, if the greatest good is to be 
sought for the greatest number, that we 
should understand the laws governing 
the production and distribution of wealth. 
If we do not understand we are only too 
likely to make big mistakes and to bring 
suffering on many people. Strange as it 
may seem, it is true that nations have, 
through lack of understanding of economic 
principles, made great mistakes in govern- 
ment which have made millions poorer 
than they need have been. The study of 
economics, too, is becoming increasingly 
important because getting a living is 
becoming more and more complicated and 
because the relation of occupations to the 
general welfare is not clear. 

T he services of others that help 

us TO ENJOY OUR LIVES 

Wealth may and does consist of 
services as well as of commodities. We 
require for a comfortable living not only 
food, clothes, a house to live in, furniture, 
cricket bats, books, and other solid and 
material things, but the services of our 
fellows. These services take many forms, 
such as the carrying of a letter to a friend, 
which is done for us by the Post Office, 
or a ride in the train, which we obtain by 
the services of railway officials ; or the 
enjoyment of a kinema or a play, which 
we obtain from the services of theatres. 

Getting a living was very eas}^ to under- 
stand in the old days, up to about one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Few machines 
had then been invented, and the things 
made were for the most part manufactured 
from beginning to end by individual 
workers, who, in fashioning a boot or 
other article, performed every necessary 
process. The greater part of trade was 
local, and people knew what was to 
become of the food they were raising, or 
of the articles they were making. 

Now we have changed all that. Many 
people nowadays do not consume any part 
of what they make themselves. Millions 
of workers spend their lives, not in 
making complete things, but in making 
parts of things. We cannot too earnestly 
. consider this part of the subject, for its 
relation to the effective making of wealth 
is all-important.' 


As primitive man developed slowly into 
the social, civilised human being of today, 
his wants increased with knowdedge and 
he found that he could increasingly satisfy 
his wants by the iliVmon 0/ 

Among savage peoples- — and these still 
exist in some parts of the world, living ex- 
actly as our own forefathers lived thousands 
of years ago — little sharing-up of work is 
to be found. The savage directly satisfies 
his own needs by his own efforts. He hunts, 
or fishes, and makes for himself the tools 
or weapons customary to his race. 

H ow THE DIVISION OF LABOUR HAS , 
HELPED THE WORLD FORWARD 

Among the intelligent races of the world 
there soon sprang up the beginnings of a 
more complex life. It was found that more 
wealth could be enjoyed by all if some 
persons devoted themselves to special jobs, 
and learned to do them with great facility 
because of that devotion. So one man was 
a blacksmith, another a shepherd, another 
a maker of bows, another a fashioner of 
armour. Men came to follow definite and 
particular trades as their callings, and they 
learned the advantage of exchanging their 
productions for the productions of others, 
thus obtaining the satisfaction of their 
wants in greater measure by sticking to 
one trade and calling on other trades to 
serve them. Thus the divison of laboui 
became established in its elementary form. 

With the introduction of machinery, 
which took place in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the division of iaboiu 
became more pronounced. It became ad- 
visable to use machinery in the places 
where there was plenty of coal to lieat the 
boilers in which steam was raised to drive 
the engines. Coal is so heavy that it is dear 
to carry, and therefore it is cheaper to 
manufacture by coal-power near the coal- 
mines. So those parts of Britain which had 
coal, chiefly the Midlands and the North, 
became places where manufacturing was 
done while the coalless South chiefly 
engaged in agriculture, and bought iron, 
and cotton, and woollens from the 
manufactuiing districts. 

T he division of trades and industries 
AWIONQ towns and DISTRICTS 

Then, again, the damp climate of 
Lancashire made it an especially favour- 
able place in which to spin cotton, and »o 
Lancashire became the biggest maker of 
cotton goods, and got a living by exchang- 
ing cottons and cotton machinery for food 
and other godds. 
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of vegetables, flowers, and fruit in a gar- 
den or allotment. 

Mr. Henry Ford holds that doing the 
same thing all the time suits many people, 
and quotes the case of a man in his great 
factory who has notliiiig to do but pick 
up a gear with, a steel hook, shake it in a 
vat of oil, and turn it into a basket. 
Little muscular energy is used, because 
the steel rod is so light. No intelligence is 
required, for the motion never varies, for 
the gears come to him in the same place, 
are given the same number of shakes, 
and are dropped into the basket, which is 
always in the same place. Yet the man has 
been doing this work for eight years and 
resists every attempt to make him take 
up a better one. Fie has saved and 
invested his money, and is now worth 
about ten thousand pounds. Mr.^ Ford 
also states that after careful inquiry he 
has not found a single case of a man's 
mind being deadened by repetition work. 
Many people, however, differ from this 
manufacturer's opinion. 

T he PRIIVIITIVE PEOPLES WHO SUFFER 
MOST IN HARD TIMES 

It has sometimes been urged that the 
division of labour makes trade so com- 
plicated that in times of bad trade, or 
change of fashion, a worker in industry 
may suffer with undue severity. As a 
matter of fact, however, the severest 
sufferings endured by a complex industrial 
community do not bring such severe 
privations as have to be endured in an 
elementary agricultural commimit}^ in 
times of distress. The great famines of 
the world come, not to complex working 
communities such as ours, but to more 
primitive peoples, such as those of China 
or India or Russia. 

There is a division of labour not only 
between persons, between trades, and between 
districts, but also between nations. 

This arises for exactly those reasons 
which cause different trades within a 
country to be- carried on in different 
parts of it. Countries, either because of 
their possession of certain natural re- 
sources,^ or because of climate, or because 
of special aptitudes in their people, are 
found to be in a marked degree successful 
in some particular industries. 

This is a very important factor in the 
wealth of nations. We must not suj)pose 
that it is entirely the fault of a country 
if it is rich or poor. It is as stupid and 
vulgar , to despise a poor country as to 
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despise a poor man. The same nation 
has at different times in history varied 
between poverty and riches. 

Britain, which was a comparatively 
poor countr}^ and had apparently poor 
prospects in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was comparatively rich and pros- 
perous a centuiy later. Venice, \vhich was 
for centuries a powerful World State, is now 
a city mainly visited for its art treasures. 

W HY VENICE LOST ITS GREATNESS AND 
WHY BRITAIN ROSE TO POWER 

These changes are by no means to be 
attributed solely to human frailty or error ; 
they have largely followed fx'om economic 
causes. Venice lost her wealth when, 
through geographical discoveries, sheceased 
to be the main gateway for the riches of 
the F2ast. Britain rose from comparative 
poverty to comparative affluence through 
the discovery of the use of coal. 

Before w^e leave the meaning of wealth, 
let us once more remind ourselves of the 
relation of wealth to life. 

The word wealth has a most interesting 
origin. The Anglo-Saxon word wela meant 
well-being (weal), and was changed later 
into the Middle English 'welthe, which 
afterwards became our modern word 
wealth. So, while the science of economics 
usually relates to the study of wealth as 
commodities which have value in exchange 
whatever their purpose, or whether they 
are good or bad, we must always accom- 
pany our economic studies with the con- 
sideration of wealth as making or unmaking 
human happiness. 

T he great idea of john ruskin 

THAT THE ONLY WEALTH IS LIFE 

It was with such thoughts in his mind 
that John Ruskin wrote, in 1862 : 

There is no wealth but life, life including 
all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. 
That country is richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings ; that man is richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal and by means of his possessions, over 
the lives of others. 

Fortunately, the pursuit of wealth, the 
increase of commodities, can be made to 
promote well-being, and to cherish noble 
and happy human beings." Certain it is 
that the liberal production and free 
exchange of \palth are necessary if we are 
to secure for Fgreat population the means 
of enjoying a civilised life. 
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CvERYONE knows that the most strik- Whole tracts of country are rendered 

^ ing dowers of the heathlands, those purple, and there is no other plant that 

high-lying open spaces on sandy or can give such a touch of beauty to a land- 
gravelly soil, are the heaths, the furze, and scape in autumn, llie leaves are larger 

the broom ; and first among these must be than those of ling and are arranged in 

mentioned the ling, or heather. threes. The reddish-purple flowers grow in 

It is one of the glories of our heathlands, dense, showy clusters, 
covering large areas, and giving a purple The way in which this interesting flower 
patch to the landscape wdiich delights the is fertilised by the meadow brown butter- 

artist and the real lover of beauty. It is a fly is clearly shown in the coloured plate 

low, straggling shrub, rarely more than a on page 2048. 

foot high, with small, downy leaves But the most beautiful of all the 

arranged in pairs on opposite sides, so British heaths is the ciliated heath, a very 

that the stem has a four-sided appearance, handsome plant with a ,sx>ike of highly- 

The tiny flowers are purplish-pink, often coloured, rosy flowers. It is lotind only in 

very pale and sometimes white, and they the West — Cornwall, Dorset, and Galway, 

are arranged in dense spikes at the ends The cross-leaved heath is a smaller 

of the . branches. The flower is fertilised plant than the bell heath, and is distin- 

by bees and flies, and also by the wind, giiished from its relations by having its 

and the fruit capsule ripens in autumn and narrow leaves placed crosswise and its pink 

opens in the following spring by four slits, flowers in clusters at the ends of the 

the light seeds being dispersed by the wind, blanches, all turned one way. It is foaiid 

Long after the fruits are ripe the plant in the nioister parts of the heaths, 

goes on blooming; and sometimes the The flowers of the heath species hang 

flowers persist till the next year s buds open, down, the pollen being thus protected from 

This plant is quite distinct from the We often see the petals with holes 

Scotch heather, known also as the bell drilled through them. This is the work of 

heath, the puj'ple heath, and the five- hive-bees which have visited them, the 
leaved heath. It is the commonest of all insects, biting through the petals, 

the British heaths, and is the plant seen in The furze, gorse, or whin is a member 

such abundance on the Scottish hills, of the pea family and grows in thick bushes 
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though closely allied . to that family ; 
nor does it belong to the teasel family/of 
which the devil’s bit and field scabious are 
members. It is one of the bellflower family. 

Of the teasel famil}?-, in addition to the 
devil’s bit scabious which is a flower of 
the heath, we find also the wild teasel, 
and a very interesting plant this is. It 
is worth growing a plant or two in an odd 
corner of the garden in order to study its 
ways. It is a stout plant, which in favour- 
able conditions will grow six feet hierh 


piicldes not onlj^ warn off browsing animals 
but assist in the defence against honey- 
stealing insects. When these creatures, 
and even caterpillars, try to crawl up the 
stems to the llowcrs they discover the 
whole way protected by the prickles, and 
there are few that End themselves able to 
negotiate these successfully. Most of 
them, thrust back by the prickles, find 
themselves in far greater trouble, for they 
fall into an ingenious trap from which 
there is no escape. 


' ORCHIS SHEEP'S BIT SCABIOUS 

The leaves, which grow in pairs, are 
united at their bases, and a kind of cup 
or basin is formed in which water collects 
from the rain and dew. The crawling 
insects — ants, earwigs, beetles, and cater- 
pillars— fall into the water and are drowned, 
and their bodies form a kind of broth 
which the teasel absorbs by means of 
wdsps of protoplasm in the cup, much in 
the same way as the root hairs take up 
nourishment from the soil. The whole 


and the taU erect stem is w^ell protected 
against brow^sing enemies by nmnerous 
prickles. The underside of the leaf, too, 
is prickl3'% ^^^d the large conical howler- 
heads are covered with straight bristles, 
among which, betw^een July and Sep- 
tember, the pale lilac flowers may be seen. 
Humble bees are the fertilising agents in 
the spread of the teasel. 

But the most interesting thing about the 
plant is its treatment of insects. The 
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with broad, downy leaves on long stalks 
and light purple- flowers r white hore- 
lioiuid,' an aromatic ^and bitter plant used 
as a remedy for coughs ; and black hore- 
liotind (not a sister plant, though of the 
same family) with light red flowers, 
and downy, wrinkled leaves. 

Good- King-Henry, known also as All 
Good, and Mercury, is a member of the 
goosefoot family, and its dark green, 
succulent leaves are in many parts used in 
the same way as spinach. It is indeed 
cultivated as a pot-herb in Lincolnshire. 
The stem is about a foot high, and the 
flowers grow in clustered spikes. 

T he HANDSOtVJE COLUIVIBINE WITH THE 
FLOWERS LIKE THE NEST OF A DOVE 

We must - not forget the handsome 
columbine, a member of the buttercup 
family, with its flowers of purple, blue, or 
white. It cannot be mistaken for any other 
plant on account of a peculiarity in its 
blossom, each of the five petals encling in a 
curved, horn-like spur. In gardens it is 
cultivated, and its flowers are then 
variously coloured. The name columbine is 
from the Latin columba, meaning a dove, 
and was given on account of a fancied 
resemblance of its flowers to a nest of cloves. 

Woad, a relation of the cabbage, is often 
found bn heaths, and is familiar by name 
because of the blue dye with which the 
Britons used to colour their bodies. We 
read some further particulars about woad 
on page 2938 of this book. 

The sweet mignonette of our gardens is 
always a favourite, and we find the wild 
mignonette growing on heaths ; but there 
it is scentiess, and the plant is not so 
attractive as the garden variet3^ In ap- 
pearance, ho\vever, it is very like the 
cultivated kind, and anyone who knew 
the one would soon recognise the othei\ 
Though individualty the yellowish-green 
flowers are small and inconspicaious they 
are easily seen when associated in numbers 
on an erect stem. Dyer's rocket, or yellow 
weed, is a taller plant of the same family. 

T he bright yellow flowers of 

THE COWIIVION ROOK-BOSE 

The common I'-ock-rose is a beautiful 
little undershrub with a short, woody 
stem, very much branched, and short- 
stalked leaves that vary greatly in shape. 
The bright yellow flowers grow in loose 
clusters. Except for four other species of 
local- occurrence, it is the only represent- 
ative of its order g^rowinR wild in Britain. 


Two of the violets are common on the 
heatli, the dog violet and the hairy violet. 
The first of these was given its name as 
term of reproach on account of its lack 
odour. The blossoms, however, are quite 
attractive. The hairy violet, as its name 
implies, has spreading hairs which are very 
conspicuous on the leaf-stalks. Its flowers 
are scentiess, and vaiy from pale violet to 
white, it is most common on chalk}^ soils. 

The common mallow is a veiy showy 
plant of the heath, its lilac flowers, veined 
with crimson, standing out conspicuously 
against the deep green of the foliage. The 
pollen is a very interesting object for the 
microscope. Highly magnified the grains 
are seen to be fitted with tiny prickles, and 
when the bees visit the flowers the pollen 
adheres to the insects, and is carried t 
another flower. 

A mem]>er of the rose family familiar 
on heaths is the common torment el, a 
small plant with much-divided leaves and 
yellow flowers. The pink fainil5 
sented by the lesser stitch wort, a 
plant, with ver^^ narrow leaves 
white flowers. 

The black nightshade, a sister plant of 
the weody nightshade, or bittersweet, rarel 
grows tall. The flowers are white and 
drooping, and the fruit which succeeds 
is in the form of a small, round berry, 
usually black but sometimes green, 3'ellow, 
or a dull red. 

T he FLOWER of many varieties 
AND FORTY NAMES 

. Another name for the plant is black 
solanum, and it is one of the most widely 
spread weeds in almost every part of the 
world except the extreme north and 
south. It is not, however, very common in 
Scotland. So much does it vary in 
countries that it has been described under 
forty or more names. 

The borage f amity is found on the 
heath, three species being particularly 
common. One is the common borage 
itself, a bristly plant with large, bright blue 
flowers. Another is the common hound's- 
tongue, a stout plant with lurid purple 
flowers that develop into large flattened 
fruits covered with prickles, which cause 
them to adhere to the coats of animals or 
the clothes of people. The plant has 
mouse-like smell that is very disagreeable. 

The small bugloss, a branched, prickly 
plant with clusters of small blue flowers, 
is also a borage. 
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started in Western Europe, and went on for 
many years. But, so far from being able to 
to rescue the land sacred to Christimis 
from Mohammedan power, the Christian 
people of Western Europe w'ere busy 
quarrelling with one another, and the 
Turks saw the opportunity for attacking 
Constantinople, the seat of Christian 
authority in the region of civilisation which 
drew its inspiration from Greece. 

T he gathering of invading tribes 

INTO THE GREEK CHURCH 

Unhappily, differences arose between 
the Churches of the East and West, and 
so it came to pass that, as Christianity 
spread over Europe in the centuries when 
the wild peoples were settling clown, these 
peoples joined either the Western Church, 
with the Pope as its head, or the Eastern 
or Greek Church, ruled by the Patidarch 
of Constantinople. . 

We have seen that the English, French, 
and Germans were converted by mis- 
sionaries from Rome ; but the Slavonic 
peoples, and others of different stock who 
became very much mixed up with the 
Slavs, had most to do with the Eastern 
Empire, and so took their Christianity 
from the Greek Church, Chief among 
these peoples were the Biilgars who settled 
between the Danube and the Balkans, 
and whose kingdom now reaches over 
the soutbeni slopes of the mountains, and 
the Serbs, who settled to the west of 
them in Serbia. Many were the struggles 
between the Eastern emperors and these 
settlers on the northern boundaries of their 
dominions, who eventual!}/ fjecame Chris- 
tians associated with the Greek Church, 
but still with dividing jealousies. 

Constantinople in those days was be- 
coming more and more a City State in- 
stead of the heart of an empire, as it liad 
been in earlier years when it became the 
seat of Christianity in the East. 

-the thrilling journey of a prince 

1 OUT OF ASIA INTO EUROPE 

At this time a fresh incursion of Turks, 
called Ottomans, from their leader 0th- 
man, joined in the contest between Mo- 
hammedanism and Chiistianity with an 
intense vigour, and secured a firm foothold 
in Asia Minor, on the opposite shore of 
the Bosphorus to Constantinople, From 
, this point of vantage it was not difficult 
to. cross into Europe, 

' \ The story of how the Turkish Crown 
Prince- with eighty men crossed into 


Europe on rafts is most thrilling. At the 
narrowest part of the Dardanelles, no 
wider than a good-sized river, they suc- 
ceeded in planting a fort, the foothold of 
the Ottoman Turks in Europe. Before 
many years had passed towns, villages, 
and valleys fell to the conquerors — even 
Adrianople, the second city of the empire 
fell. Several causes helped. The rulers of 
the old empire were w^eak and foolish; 
the Balkan Christians were fiercely destroy- 
ing one another while the hour of their 
doom was coming nearer ; and the other 
peoples around, the Venetians, Genoese, 
Hungarians, Poles, Austrians, were too 
disunited, or too busy with their own 
affairs, to join forces against the in- 
vaders at their gates. 

Sigismund of Hungary headed a force 
when the Turks burst through the Bal- 
kans ; but they were too strong for him, 
and, lDe.sides, he was much taken up with 
persecuting John Huss, the brave Protes- 
tant leader of Bohemia. Later the cou- 
rageous John Hunyadi, with the Poles, 
defeated the Turks, but was afterwards 
in his timn defeated at Kossovo. 

T he sons of the conquered peoples 

WHO FOUGHT FOR THE TURKS 

The Turks now determined to have 
Constantinople for their capital, so all 
the time they were increasing their ships 
and their army. One way of increasing 
the strength of the army was to make the 
conquered peoples give up the finest of 
their boys. These boys were brought up 
as Mohammedans, and drilled to fight 
against their own countries. These troops 
were the famous Janissaries, or new sol- 
diers, who helped so largely to destroy 
the Eastern Empire, and gained so much 
power over the sultans. 

^ The ruins of the walls of Constantine's 
city show how strong were the defences 
when the last emperor stood bravely in the 
breach against Mohammed II. He knew 
the end w-as near, and at midnight had 
taken the Sacrament in the beautiful 
church of St. Sophia. Then, after a short 
rest in his ruined palace, he sadly mounted 
his horse and rode away amid the sobs of 
the crowd to the post of danger. 

Before long the besiegers made their 
entrance over his dead body. The streets 
were deserted, for the people had gathered 
in St. Sophia in frantic prayer, expecting 
a miracle to save them. Alas 1 a piteous 
wailing went up as they were dragged out 
to be killed, or were sent into slavery, and 
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peasants had crowded into the city from 
the country round. There was but a small 
garrison, the old walls were out of repair, 
and the Turks, the best engineers and 
artillerymen in Europe, soon undermined 
them and drove off the Emperor's soldiers. 

H ow THE POLES ARRIVED IN 
TlfiflE TO SAVE VIENNA 

At last, after two terrible months, 
when it seemed only a question of days 
before the Turkish general would gain 
the glory of receiving the submission of the 
devoted city, a troop of Poles was seen 
hastening down the vine-clad slopes, 
shouting at the top of their voices, 

“ Sobieski for ever ! ” 

The teiTor of the name of J ohn Sobieski, 
the gallant King of Poland, who had 
inflicted such terrible defeats on them 
before, filled the Turks with panic, and 
they fled on ail sides, leaving immense 
treasure behind them. The siege was 
raised, and the Turks were driven out. 

At this time the Turks were masters 
of the whole of the Balkan Peninsula; 
but from that September day in 1683, 
thanks to John Sobieski and his gallant 
Poles, the tide of Turkish power in Europe 
began to ebb. No more did the sultans 
threaten and terrify the whole of the 
Christian world, although they continued 
to have some successes and for many 
years kept in bondage and misery all the 
nations of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The Turks were driven out of Hungary ; 
many towns and islands in the Mediter- 
ranean were taken from them ; Greece 
passed for a time to the Venetians before 
entering on its long, final struggle for 
freedom against the Turks. The Russians 
captured Azov, on the Black Sea, and by 
degrees its northern shore passed into 
their hands. Ships on the Black Sea meant 
power to threaten Constantinople. 

T he struggle of the small nations 

AGAINST THE TURKISH POWER 

With the growth of Russia's power 
came the right to interfere in the provinces 
north of the Danube, particularly Moldavia 
and Waliachia, which were dependent on 
Turkey. This country's frontier fell back 
to the River Dniester, then to the Pruth, 
and for many years the old kingdoms were 
alternately under Russia and Turkey. 

The growth of Russia had a great effect 
in restoring to power the Greek Church. 
As the Church of a chief Power in Europe 
it . bound that Power in close sympathy 


with its poorer brethren of the smaller 
and despised nationalities, and gave many 
chances of encouraging their revolts. 

The Western nations, in love with 
liberty, also gave their sympathies to 
the oppressed Balkan peoples, and often 
gave help that was better than sympathy. 
The story of the two hundred years before 
1918 was a story of nation after nation 
striving to gain freedom from its Moham- 
medan rulers. 

At the beginning of that period Turkey 
held all the BMkan Peninsula, Hungary 
to the summits of the Carpathians, all 
that is now Rumania, part of the Russian 
Ukraine, the Crimea, the northern slopes 
of the Caucasian range, part of Georgia, 
all Asia Minor, neaidy ail of Armenia, 
part of Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Arabia, Eg^^pt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers, 
with Albania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dal- 
matia, and part of Croatia. 

H ow THE GREAT WAR BROKE THE 
POWER OF TURKEY IN EUROPE 

Two hundred years later, just before 
the Great War, she had lost Algiers and 
Tunis to France ; Rumania, Serbia, 
Greece, and Bulgaria were independent ; 
Egypt was only under a sovereignty that 
had no meaning ; Bosnia and Herzegovina 
had passed to Austria, and only Macedonia 
and Thrace in Europe, and Asiatic Turkey, 
with Palestine and Mesopotamia, remained 
Turkish ; while Russia had annexed a part 
of Armenia and all lands once Turkish in 
the Circassian district. 

All these losses were regarded by the 
world at large with thanksgiving, for it 
had become clear that as a governing 
race the Turks were an impossibility. 
They had plenty of bravery available for 
the defence of their possessions, but no 
judgment or energy, tolerance or business 
tact to help them to govern. Their con- 
tempt for the people outside the Moham- 
medan faith made any part of their 
dominion liable to be drenched with the 
blood of massacres. 

The same story of massacre was re- 
peated whenever there was a sign of rest- 
lessness — ^in Bulgaria, in Armenia, any- 
where where a thinning of unfriendly 
people seemed desirable to the Turkish 
mind. No intervention by foreign govern- 
ments made any dilference, for the Turk 
would make the fairest of promises and 
then act directly contrary to them wher- 
ever religious bigotry or national feeling 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF TURKEY 


became involved. Each country that 
escaped from his sovereignty did so with 
tiimiiituoiis rejoicing. 

When Cxermany's ambition turned the 
Kaiser's thoughts to the East he saw in 
Turkey a possible helper, and the officers 
of the Turkish army who had studied the 
arts of war in Germany were impressed 
by the military pompousness of that nation, 
which appeared to them irresistible. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Great War broke out, 
these men linked Turkey wvith the fate of 
Germany. There never w^as any reason for 


from Egypt on Palestine ; and an attempt 
to reach Constantinople from the Mediter- 
ranean through the Dardanelles and over 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The Mesopotamia advance w^as finally 
successful. The British Gallipoli attack was 
repulsed after heroic bravery had been 
shown, and terrible losses suffered on both 
sides ; and the blow^ through Palestine, 
under the dashing leadership of General 
Allenby in igi8, succeeded so completely 
that Turkey followed Bulgaria in uncon- 
ditionally surrendeiing. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AS SEEN FROM ACROSS THE GOLDEN HORN 


supposing that they represented the real 
opinion of the Turkish Court, or of the 
average Turk, who had long regarded the 
British as friendly advisers ; but the Ger- 
manised Turkish officers controlled the 
army, and Turkey became Germany's ally 
in the Near East." 

But the help given by Turkey to Ger- 
many was only indirect, for after a Turkish 
attack on Egypt, Great Britain struck at 
her along three lines of advance, and all 
Turkey's strength was needed to ward off 
a British movement from India by the 
Persian Gulf on Baghdad, the capital of 
the Mesopotamian plain ; an advance 


The territorial losses to Turkey through 
her support of Germany were Mesopotamia, 
w^hich was formed into an independent 
Arab kingdom, known as Iraq, with Feisal 
as king, but temporarily under the friendly 
guardianship of Great Britain ; the Arab 
kingdom of the Hejaz, in Arabia ; the Emir- 
ship of Transjordania under Abdullah, 
brother of Feisal, and son of Hussein, King 
of the Hejaz ; Palestine, administered by 
Great Britain under a mandate from the 
League of Nations ; Syria and Lebanon 
administered by France under a mandate ; 
and the part of Thrace west of the Maritza 
. River ceded to Greece. 
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renewed possession of Adrianople. The 
Sultan was dethroned, and retired from 
Turkey ; and a Turkish Republic was 
established with Mustapha Kenial Pasha 
as President, and Angora as its capital 

The Government of the new Turkey 
coming into shape as this book goes to 
press, is based on a democratic constitm 
tion, with a single House of Assembly to 
which national affairs will be submitted, 
and the aim is to bring Turkey into line 
with modern life and its improvements, 

Evidences that support this programme 
are the greater freedom given to women, 
and proposals for the abolition of poly* 
gamy— the marrying of many wives by 
one man. Many educated Turkish women 
are going about unveiled, and the wearing 
of European garments is being allowed to 
those women who have knowledge of 
western life. 

The revived and consolidated Turkey, 
beginning a new life while this is being 
written, consists of Eastern Thrace in 
Europe, with the great historical cities of 
Constantinople and Adrianople as its 
populous centres, Constantinople has been 
one of the great cities of the w^oiid for 
nearly 1600 years. It has a population of 
more than a million, and no city on the 
earth has a greater variety of the races of 
mankind in it. 


CONSTANTINOPLE— THE ANCIENT GATE 
w between east and WEST 


tion of 80,000, the centre of a very fertile 
district, was more important in the days 
when Turkey governed the Balkan penin- 
sula. It was the capital before Constan- 
tinople fell into Turkish hands. 

■The River Mari tza is the boundary of 
Turkey^ in Europe westw^ard, and the 
Bulgarian frontier is the northward 
boundary, Midia is the Black Sea port 
for the Adrianople district. Both in Thrace 
and in Asia Minor the Turks have expelled 
the Greek population, and apparently 
have started a plan of reserving Turke*y 
for the Turks, though the Western trading 
nations are welcomed. 

The Turkish Republic m Asia Minor is a 
solid block of country chiefly mountainous, 
and the natural home of the Turkish race. 
The only part of the frontier in dispute is 
where Kurdistan joins Mesopotamia to the 
north-east of Mosul. The Mosul district, 
which is rich in oil, is held jointly by the 
British and the Arab government, and the 


claim of the Turks to it through the Kurds 


who inhabit the neighbouring hills is still 
unsettled when this book is being printed. 

the natural WEALTH OF TURKEY THAT 


IS WAITING TO BE DEVELOPED 


Constantinople's position as a link be- 
tween the Eastern and Western parts of the 
Old World of history, and its command of 
the passage between the Black Sea and the 
MedStenranean, wfll always give it high 
unlportance. 'Adrianople, with a popular 


Turkey is an agricultural country. Its 
chief ezxports are dried fruits (particularly 
raisins), carpets (its one considerable 
manufacture), and tobacco and wool. It 
has valuable unworked minerals, including 
copper, silver, and lead. Petroleum is 
found here and there. Cotton, coffee, and 
opium are produced chiefly for home con- 
sumption. The Turks themselves are not a 
business people, but are for the most part 
quiet and unambitious agriculturists. 

The chief towns are Smyrna, which had 
a population of 200,000 before the last 
war ; Broussa (the capital before the Turks 
entered Europe), 100,000 ; Scutari, 80,000, 
opposite Constantinople; Sivas, 65,000; 
Kaisarieh, 70,000 ; and Koiiia, 45,000. 
Trebizond, with 60,000 people, is the chief 
port on the Black Sea. 

Under the stress of the world's disfavour, 
because of their harsh treatment of subject 
races, this daring and warlike people have 
roused themselves to an unexpected dis- 
play of energy, and have showm that they 
have not lost the qualities which once 
made them conquerors. As they are now 
compactly gathered within the lands that, 
are rightly their own, the good wishes of 
other nations will follow if they show in 
their peaceful development the manly 
spirit that is theirs in war. 


Ill 
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THE HARBOUR OF SMYRNA 


THE POTTERY MARKET IN BROUSSA 


THE ANCIENT AQUEDUCTS OF PARADISE IN SMYRNA 


THE TOWN OF BROUSSA, IN THE SHADOW 
OF MOUNT OLYMPUS 
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THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN VALIOEH 


the mosque of sultan AHMED 


the gorgeous mosque of MOHAMMED THE CONQUEROR, IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


THE MOSQUE OF SULEIMAN 


THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN BAYAZID THE SECOND 
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THE ROOFS AND MINARETS OF SMYRNA WITH THE ACROPOLIS IN THE BACKGROUND 


THE BATHS OF KUKURTLI AT BROUSSA 


AN OLD BRIDGE AT BROUSSA 


THE SERASKERAT GATE AND TOWER IN CONSTANTINOPLE 




^^^^5EKrKALDIRlM, A STREET OF STEPS LEADING 
TO THE TOWER OF GALATA 


THE TOWER OF GALATA 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
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With distant music, soft and deep, 

The}^ lulled Kilmeny sound asleep ; 

And when she awakened she lay her lane, 
All happed with flowers in the greenwood 
-wenev,''' 

When seven iang years had come and fled ; 
Wien grief was calm and hope was dead ; 
When scarce was remembered Kilmenj^'s 
name, 

Late, late in a gleamin' Kilmeny came 
hame. 

And 0, her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her e’e 1 
Such, beauty bard may never declare, 

For there was no pride nor passion there ; 
And the soft desire of maidens’ een 
In that mild face could never be seen. 

Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower ; 

, And her voice like the distant melodye 
That floats along the twilight sea. 


There laid her down on the leaves sae 
green ; 

And Kilmeny on earth was never mair 
seen. 

But O, the words that fell from her mouth 

Were words of wonder and words of 
truth ! 

But all the land were in fear and dread, 

For they kendna whether she was living 
or dead. 

It wasna her hame, and she couldna re- 
main ; 

She left this world of sorrow and pain, 

And returned to the land of thought again. 

TO CARLO 

Every man or woman or child who loves a dog: will 

ihank Sir Arthur Conan Doyle for the lollowing: lines 

NJo truer, kinder soul 

^ ^ Was ever sped than thine. 

You lived without a growl, 

You died without a wLine. 
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POETRY 


m ARE THE DREAMERS OF DREAMS 

Hi these stirring lines hy Arthur O’Shaiighness)^ a master 
of lyrical prose of the last generation, we feel the passionate 
love of the poet for his dreaming. There Is the very life* 
breath of human progress here. Arthur O’Shaughnessy 
was born in 1844. He became an assistant, first in the 
library, and afterwards in the Natural History Department, 
of the British Museum, and died in iSSi at the early age 
thirty-six. From this poem we may learn that he held 
the very highest opinion of the poet’s mission and influence 


W E are the music-makers, 
Anri WR are the rlreame 


And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers. 

And sitting by desolate streams ; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams : 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown ; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself with our mirth ; 

And overthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth : 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


They had no vision amazing 


But we, with our dreamfag and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we. 

The glory about us clinging 
Of the glorious futures we see, 

Our souls with high music ringing : ' 

O men I it must ever be 
That we dwell, in our dreaming and singing, 
A little apart from ye. 


For we are afar with the dawning 
And the suns that are not yet high, 
And out of the infinite morning 
Intrepid you hear us cry, 

How, spite of 3^Qur human scorning, 
Once more God’s future draws nigh, 
And again goes forth the warning 
That ye of the past must die. 


“ Great hail I ” we cry to the comers 
From the dazzling unknown shore ; 

Bring us hither your sun and your 
summers, 

And renew our world as of yore. 

You shall teach us your song’s new 
numbers, 

And things that we dreamed not before ; 
Y^ea, in spite of a dreamer wlio slumbers, 
And a singer who sings no more.” 


A breath of our inspiration 
Is the life of each generation- — 

A wondrous thing of our dreaming, 
Unearthly, impossible seeming. 

The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one. 

Till our dreams shall become their present, 
And their work in the world be done. 


THE DAY THOU GAYEST 

John Ellerton, the writer of this fine evening hymn, was 
a Church of England clergyman who died in 1893. The 
idea of praise and prayer arising unceasingly around the 
Earth, as it revolves into sunshine and shadow, morning 
and evening, is here expressed with breadth and beauty/ 

The day Thou gavest, Lord, is ended, 

■*' The darkness falls at Thy behest ; 

To Thee our morning hymns ascended, 
Thy praise shall sanctify our rest. 


We thank Thee that Thy Church unsleep- 
ing, 

While earth rolls onward into light, 
Through all the world her watch is keeping, 
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By wells and rills, in meadows green, 

' We nightly dance our heyday guise ; 
And to our laity king and queen 
^ We chant our moonlight minstrelsies. 
When larks 'gin sing 
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POETRY^ 


; ■ ROBIN: GOODFELLOW ; 

Robin Goodfellow is one oi the many names for a mis- 
chievous fatry, such as Puck. He is really the spirit oi 
impish mischief, and his character was never better de- 
scribed than in this deiish tin! poem, wiiose author is 
unknown. It may liave been written by Ben Joiison to be 
sung in one of the masques, or costume plays, in which the 
^Teat ladies and gentlemen ot his day delighted to perform. 
The wpr£f welldn in the second verse means the sky. 


More swift than lightning can I fly 
About tliis airy welkin soon, 

And, in a minute’s space, descry 
Each thing that’s done below the moon. 
There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag, 

Or cry 'Ware goblins 1 where I go ; 

But Robin, I, 

Their feasts will spy. 

And send them home, with ho, ho, ho ! 


Sometimes I meet them like a man. 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound 
And to a horse I turn me can, 

To trip and trot about them round. 
But if to ride 
My back they stride 
More swift than wind away 1 go ; 

O’er hedge and lands. 

Through pools and ponds, 

I hurry* laughing, ho, ho, ho 1 


And babes new boro steal as we go ; 
And elf in bed 
We leave instead, 

And wend us laughing, ho, ho, hoi 


F rom Gberon, in fairyland, 

The king of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 

Am sent to view the night sports here. 
What revel rout 
Is kept about, 

In every corner where I go, 

I will o’ersee, 

And merry be, 

And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho I 


Emom hag-bred Merlin’s time have I. 

Thus nightly revelled to and fro; 
xAnd for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin Goodfellow. 
Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 
Wlio haunt the nights, 

The hags and goblins do me know ; 
And beldames old 
My feats have told, 

So vale, vale I ho, ho, ho 1 


THE UNSEEN PLAYMATE 

Robert Louis Stevenson in this poem {reprinted from A 
Child’s Garden ot Verses by permission ot Messrs. Lonij- 
mans) has written a beautiful piece of fancy He almost 
makes us see this unseen playmate. lie means of course, 
the gentle spirit of happiness and ot true childhood joy, 
which makes each little boy or drl never feel lonely. 

Y^hen children are playing alone on the 
^ green 

In comes the playmate that never was 
seen. 

When children are happy and lonely and 
good 

The Friend of the Children comes out of 
the wood. 


Whene’er such wanderers I meet, 

As from their night sports they trudge 
home, 

With counterfeiting voice I greet, 

And call them on with me to roam ; 
Through woods, through lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes, 

Or else, unseen, with them I go, 

Ail in the nick 
To play some trick, 

And frolic it* with ho, ho, ho I 


Nobody heard him and nobody saw. 

His is a picture you never could draw ; 
But he's sure to be present, abroad or at 
home, 

\Mien children are happy and playing 
alone. 


He lies in the laurels, he runs on the grass, 
He sings when you tinkle the musical 
glass ; 

Whene’er you are happy and cannot tell 
why 

The Friend of the Children is sure to be by ! 

He loves to be little, he hates to be big, 
Tis he that inhabits the caves that you 

dig; 

Tis he, when you play with your soldiers 
of tin, 

That sides with the Frenchmen and 
can win. 


Tis he, when at night ^^ou go off to 
bed, 

Bids you go to your sleep and not 
your head ; 

For wherever they’re lying, in cupboard 
or shelf, 

Tis he will 
himself I 
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POETRY 


PAUUNUS AND EDWIN 


The conversion here recorded by Trancis Turner Palgrnve 
is said to have taken place at Doncaster when Edwin the 
Northumbrian king met Piiulinus, a monk sent by Pope 
Gregory, with Augustine, to convert the English. The 
warrior who advised Edwin to accept the new religion, 
which told men whence they were come and whither they 
were going, is usually referred to as a priest named Covfi. 

T he black-liaired, gaunt Paulinus 
By ruddy Edwin stood : 

“Bow dowii/O King of Deira, 

Before the holy rood ! 

Cast forth Ihy demon idols. 

And worship Christ our Lord ! 

But Edwin looked and pondered, 

And answered not a word. 

Again the gaunt Paulinus 
"To ruddy Edwin speike : 

“ God offers life iinniortal 
• For His dear Son’s own sake. 

Wilt thou not hear His message, 

WTio hears the keys and sword ? 

But Ed\^in looked and pondered, 

And answered not a word. 

Rose then a sage old warrior, 

Was five score winters old, 

Whose beard from chin to girdle 
Like one long snow-wretith rolled ; 

‘‘ At Yuletide in our chamber 
We sit in warmth and light, 

While cavern-black around us 
Lies the grim mouth of Night. 

“ Athwart the room a sparrow 
Darts from the open door ; 

Within the happ}'’' hearth-light 
One red flash, and no more ! 

We see it born from darkness 
And into darkness go — 

So is our life, King Edwin ! 

Ah, that it should be so ! 

“ But if this pale Paulinus 
Ha.ve somewhat more to tell, 

Some news of whence and vLither, 

And where the soul may dwell ; 

If on that outer darkness 
The sun of Hope may shine, 

He makes life worth the living, 

I take his God for mine.” 

So spake the wise old warrior, 

And all about him cried : 

“ Paulinus, God hath conquered, 

^ And He shall be our Guide ; 

For He makes life worth living 
Who brings this message plain: 
When our brief daj^^s are over 
That we shall live again,” 


WITH A COPY OF HERRICK 


Eumund Gosse, the most universally honoured of living 
English criiics at the time this book is printed, has the high 
qualification of being iiimself a true poet, though his 
ambitious flialits liave not been niany. hi these verses ou 
Robert Herrick he makes poetry at criticism, Cnuki 
Herrick’s love ot flowers, and his dainty touch when 
writing of them, be more poetically suggested ? 

C'liiESH with all airs of woodland brooks 
^ And scents of showers, 

Take to your haunt of hoi}-' books 
This saint of flowers. 

When meadows burn with budding May, 
And heaven is blue, 

Before his shrine our prayers we say. 
Saint Robin true. 

Love crowned with thorns is on his staff, 
Thorns of sweet-briar ; 

His benediction is a laugli, 

Birds are bis choir. 

His sacred rolje of white and red 
Unction distils ; 

He hath a nimbus round his head 
Of dahodils. 

THE FIELD PATH 

The love of a place for the memories it recalls has ncvei 
been more tenderly expressed than in these quaintly lovely 
lines from the pen of William Barnes, the Dorset poet. 

Oere sounded words of dear old folk 
^ ^ Of this dear ground. 

Where ivy wound 
xAbout this ribbed oak, 

And still their words, their words now 
gone,^^ 

Are dear to me that linger on. 

And here, as comely forms would pass, 
Then* shades would slide 
Below their side. 

Along the tlowT}" grass. 

And now their shades, their shades now 
gone, 

Still hallow ground they fell upon. 

But could they come where then they 
strolled, 

However young 

Might sound their tongue, 

Their shades would shoAv them old. 

So sweet are shades, the shades now 
shown, 

The shades of trees they all have known. 

These ashen poles that shine so tall 
Are still too young 
To have upsprung 
In days when 1 was small ; 

But you, stout oak, you, oak so stout, 
Were here when mv first moon ran out. 
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The call of the Veld. 


And plenteous fare. 


we who have seen of lifers treasure, 
id hunger of travel have known, 
i drunken our fill of its pleasure 
I wearer weVe grown ; 
then with the sob that comes after 
.e mirth, as our throbbing hearts melt, 
lear, above sound of our laughter, 
te call of the Veld. 


So, like a stream that sweetly runs 
Beside my path, from lea to lea, 

My Shepherd’s goodness, year by year, 
Has followed me. 


And I shall dwell, when death shall bring 
Me, wearied, to the eternal shore. 

In His enclosed fold of peace 
For evermore. 












SHIPS COME SAILING BY 


•oine sail 


morn 


iling by, Three pretty girls were in them then, 
In them then, in them then : 
iling by Three pretty girls were in them then, 

the morning. On New Year's day in the morning, 

1 them then. One could whistle, and one could siT\£ 
then: And one could play the violin, 

1 them then Such joy was there ai my wedding 
he morning ? On New Year's day in the morning. 















PUSSY-CAT HIGH, PUSSY-CAT LOW 


was a 


Pussy-cat high, pussy-cat low, 
Pussy-cat was a fine teazer of tow. 

Pussy-cat she came into the bam, 
With her bagpipes under her arm. 

Then .she told a tale to me, 

ilow^ Mousey had married a Humble Bee. 

Then was I ever so glad 

That Mousey had married so clever a lad. 












aclc Sprat was wheeling 
His wife b}^ the ditch ; 
he barrow turned over, 
iVnd in she did pitch. 

ays Jack, Shell be drowned 
But Joan did reph^ : 
don’t think I shall, 

For the ditch is quite dr3^ 


VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 


JOHNNY SHALL GO TO THE FAIR 

J OHNNY shall have a new bonnet, 
And Johnny shall g’o to the fair, 
And Johnny shall have a blue ribbon 
To tie up Ihs bonnie brown hair. 
And why xii^y I not love Johnny ? 
^ And why may not Johnny love 
w me? 

^ And why may i not love johnny 
As well as another bod^^ ? 

And here's a leg for a stocking, 
And here’s a foot for a shoe, 
And he has a kiss for his daddy, 
And two for his mammy, I trow. 
And why may I not love Johnny? 

And why^ may not Johnny love me? 
And whj^ may I not love Johnny 
As well as another body ? 
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Yet, if vve will one Guide obey, 

' The dreariest path, the darkest way, 

^ Shail issue out in heavenly day ; 

And we, on divers shores now cast, 

Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 

All in our Father's house at last. 

And ere thou leave him say thou this. 

Yet one word more — 'they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 

will not count it true that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
iVnd that in it we live and move* 

And one thing further make him know : 
That to believe these things are so, 

This firm faith never to forgo, 

Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, ^md with curses rife. 

That this is blessing, this is life. 

THE RIVER 

Poets have ever loved to write of flowing: streams, for there 
is nothing in Nature so char£,^ed with poetry and the mystery 
of life as the river on its way to the sea. It is the commonest 
illustration of this moving, changeful life of ours, and has 
been used in many different ways, as suits the poet’s mood. 
Kingsley, Tennyson, Southey, and other poets have dealt 
with the poetry of rushing water with wonderful effect, but 
this is just a pretty song by Mr. Frederic E. Weatherly, who 
turns the river and its music into a melody of gentle life. 

\Where do you come from, river sweet ? 
^ Whence do your wavelets roam ? 

Is it a lake or a mountain brake, 

Wdiere fairies make their home ? 

Is it a land w^here children play 
Or old folks dream at close of day ? 

Nay,"' said the river, whispering low, 

“ It is from Bab^dand I flow ! '' 

e Wh}^ do you hurry, O river fleet ? 

I* Can you not stay your stream, 

^ And waft me tenderly, soft and sweet, 
y Back to that land of dream ? 

Can we not turn and play once more 
In Babyland, as we played of yore ? 
“Nay,'' said the river, “ that may not be ; 
There's no returning for you or me ! " 

Whither away, I cried again, 

Whither away, 0 stream ? 

Do you rest at last when your journey's 
past 

In some beautiful land of dream ? 

Is it a land that we may know, 

And find the peace of the long ago ? 

“ Yes," said the river, “ a land that's 
blest ; 

; Tis the land of love and eternal rest 1 " 
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THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


specimens in Defoe’s Colonel Jack, and 
Fielding s Jonathan Wild. It is not a form 
of fiction of which vSpain may be proud. 
Late in the sixteenth century and the 
earlier part of the seventeenth, Spanisli 
literature reached its culminating height in 
the works of Miguel de Cervantes and 
Lope de Vega. 

T he famous Spaniard who died on 
the day when SHAKESPEARE DIED 

Cervantes was born of an old Spanish 
family, seventeen years before Shakespeare, 
and he died on the day Shakespeare died. 
He lived an active, adventurous life for 
a man who will always be known through 
his writings. At 21 his first poems were 
published, on the death of the Spanish 
queen. When he was 24 he was a soldier 
fighting in the great battle of Lepanto 
against the Turks, and was severely 
wounded. Later he served in Tunis and 
Italy. On his return he was captured off 
Marseilles by a squadron of Barbary 
pirates and taken as a prisoner and slave 
to Algiers. The pirates knew he was a 
. man of importance, and, though he re- 
peatedly attempted to escape, his life was 
preserved, for his presence in Algiers was 
believed by the corsairs to prevent the 
town from being bombarded by the 
Spanish fleet. Finally, after five years 
detention, he was ransomed for 500 gold 
ducats, and returned home to Spain. 

Then he wrote a number of plays, but 
only two of them have been preserved. 
At this time he was writing for a living in 
imitation of Italian models, and not in the 
style natural to him. As writing did hot 
afford him a living, he found employment 
in helping to provision the Invincible Ar- 
mada which was about to sail for the 
conquest of England. After the defeat 
of the Armada he sought in vain for service 
that wmild preserve him from a life of 
poverty, but apparently he w^as more than 
once imprisoned for debt or other money 
difficulties. During this period he was 
occasionally writing poems, for which he 
was ill qualified. But when Don Quixote 
appeared in 1605, he then being nearly 
60 years old, it was instatitly successful, 
and was widely pirated by booksellers. 

T he book which made cervantes 

IMMORTAL BUT LEFT HIM POOR ' 

Notwithstanding the popularity of his 
book, Cervantes remained poor, and 
apparently lived partly through ^ the 
patronage of richer friends. He continued 
writing poems and plays with indifferent 


success, but liis Exemplary Novels were, 
and are, notable books. He had promised 
to write a sequel to Don Quixote, but 
refrained until a secpiel was publislied by 
an anonymous abusive writer who reviled 
the author of the immortal first part. 
Thus insulted, Cervantes concluded the 
book with a second part, even finer in its 
humour and humanity than the first part. 
In six rnonths he was dead, and the place 
where his body rests remains unknown. 

No book except the Bible has been more 
frequently translated into other languages, 
or has more completely sustained its 
reputation. Be3mnd any comparison it 
is the master|3iece of .Spanish literature, 
yet Spain neglected its author almost as 
ungratefully as she neglected Columbus, 
who found a continent for her. 

Don Quixote was written to make tmi 
of the sham ideas of chivalry that had 
become a thoroughly insincere fashion in 
Spain. ^ As he went on with his work it 
grew into a survey of the people who 
made up the Spanish nation, as they 
appeared to a man of humour and broad 
sympathy, seeing life from many points of 
view, with a mixture of sadness and amuse- 
ment. There is no other book like it in the 
whole range of literature. 

T he famous man who wrote nearly 

TWO THOUSAND PLAYS 

Lope de Vega, who lived from 1562 to 
1633. was the successful contemporary?' of 
Cervantes ; sometimes his enemy and 
sometimes his friend. He was the most- 
pi'olific writer of plays who has ever lived 
in any country. Long and short, he cer- 
tainly wrote nearly 2000, and more than 
400 are still in existence. 

Vega understood what the Spanish public 
needed in a play; they judged it by its 
power of producing continuous excitement. 

He was a born master of plot-making, 
and so he was popular. He was feted, 
rich, and had the world at his feet through- 
out a life that was far from admirable. 
He and Cervantes make one of the most 
glaring contrasts in all literature, as 
judged by their contemporaries and their 
countrymen, and as they are judged by 
posterity and the world at large. 

Lope de Vega not only wrote plays, 
often at the rate of an act a day, but he 
wrote everything that other men had 
written or were writing with public appre- 
ciation. He hastened to challenge com- 
parison with the Exemplary Novels of 
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de Vega died the king summoned the 
soldier to Madrid to be Court master of 
amusements. Here he lived in high 
honour until he wa.s 51, when he entered 
the priesthood. But later he was- re- 
called to the Court as the king's chaplain, 
and he continued his writing of plays, 
chiefly religious. When he died, at 81, he 
had a notable funeral, and his. body now 
lies in the Spanish pantheon. 

Though Calderon was a Spaniard 
through and through, imbued with the 
national ideas and writing to suit the 


Cervantes by stories of his own, and, as an 
epic poet, he boldly^ entered the lists 
against Tasso. But his fame is that of a 
clever craftsman ot plm's to siiit the Sp^’^' 
ish tem]3eramcnt, .setting a new standard ot 
stagecraft in his country, and an example 
of unrivalled industry in rwiting. 

Vega fought in the Spams^i Armada 
as a young man. In his old age he tried 
to recleem a dissolute life by becoming a 
priest, and an ofiicer of the Inquisitioir, 
and by giving his wealth to the Chuinh 
and his body .to self-torture. But, for 
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..THE BIBLE, 

‘ ; and before Him ^all be gathered 
^ all nations; and He shall separate them 
; ' ‘ - . f /. i om from another, as. a shepherd divideth 

; ' \ r% I ’A| j bis sheep from the goats ; and he shall 

r ' set the sheep on his right hand, but the 

’ ? ^ on the, left. . , 

: ' ‘r , ^ Then shall the King sa.y unto them on 

""r ^ hand, '' Come, ye blessed of .My 

1^ Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 

rJ g n you from the foundation of the world: 

^ : M , ^ I was an hungered,, and ye gave , Me 

‘ mm fl 1 ' I was thirsty, and ye. gave. Me 

’ ^ ^i'l ; I was a stranger, and ye took 

$ w ! #'1 ^^oin; naked, and ye clothed Me ;, I was 

4 visited me; I was in prison, 

i ^ I |i Then shall’, the righteous answer Him, 
« ,! 1^ saying, Lord, when saw we Thee an 
“■*^^^f^TY: A^^"GAVEM¥DRrN-r hmigered, and fed Thee? or thirsty and 

^ ^ 

1 naked, or sick, *" or in prison, and did not 

Ki f^ A 

they hormured when they received it unto a merchant man seeking goodly 
•■■ : • > 6062 
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THE TRAVELLER INTO A FAR COUNTRY 
pearls, who, v\4ien he had found one pearl I 

of great price, went and sold all that he j | 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like | 

unto a net that was cast into the sea and i ^ ^ J /' | 

gathered pf eveiy kind, which when it was [j ? 

full, they drew to shore, and sat down, y'’'' vV y/" 

and gathered the good into vessels but f ' ! 

Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom 6 ^ 1 ^^^'’^'' ■’ " 'S* I 

of God? or with what comparison shall j • ? 

we . compare it ? It is like a grain of ^ I" ' ^ i\ 

mustard seed,, which, when it is sown in " ' . , ^ 

the_ earth, is less than ah the seeds that *' 

all herbs, and shooteth out gpat branches, ^ 1 

THe'lABOURERS in the vineyard 1 It .| ®fc: 

First of all the foundation stones of the kin,q:dotn of heaven m ;S-. W.'. 

is justice. Men who have agreed on wages must not coinplain W .VJ m ImT aF 

when they are paid, or murmur at the good fortune of others. . m ' ®|''- 

'T"he kingdom of heaven is like unto a 

^ man that is an householder, which ^ | 

went out early in the morning to hire J 

labourers into his vine 37 ard. And when he j'^ ' S I 

had agreed with the labourers for a penny ; P’' r" 

a day, he sent them into his vineyard. rea'^^wnt^n 

And he went out about the third hour, ’ ^i |p!M 8 M 

and saw others standing idle in the ^ 

market-place, and said imto them, Go ^ 

ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever ^ W . < I'l ' 4 

is right I^^will give you.'^ ^ And tliey wen ^ 

soever is^ight, that kiail ye receive. 

So when even was' come, the lord of the f 

vineyard saitli unto his steward, I ' V 

the labourers, and give them their hire, 

beginning from the last unto the first.'’ ‘ #% I'; 

And when the}^ came that were hired about ^ I ra|iyj^ ^ 

the eleventh hour, they received every 

man a penny. But when the first came, ^ 

they supposed that they should have re- >' " ' 

ceived^ more, and they likewise received I ^' - rl • 

every man a penny. And when they had 

received it, they murmured against the | - r' ' 

goodman of the house, saying, These 
last have wrought but one hour, and thou 

hast made them equal unto which afterwards came the^fooush* virgins/ but 
have borne the burden and heat 01 the day . the door was shut 
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Blit lie answered one of them, and said, 
“ Friend, I do thee no wrong ; didst not 
thou agree with me for a penny ? ^ lake 
that thine is, and go thy way ; I will give 
unto this last even as unto thee. Is it jiot 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own ? Is thine eye evil because I am good ? 
So the last shall be first and the first last ; 
for many be called, but few chosen/' 

THE WISE AND THE FOOLISH 
Tliey tliiit are wise prepare. Ag'ain atid again Jesus 
taught men the lesson of watchfulness that we learn from 
t])is paraMe of the ten virgins. We must not be idle while 
others work, and expect the harvest of our neighbours. 

'Then shall the kingdom of heaven 
^ be likened unto ten virgins, wFich 
took their lamps, and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. 

And five of them were wise, and five 
were foolish. They that were foolish took 
their lamps, and took no oil with them ; 
but the wise took oil in their vessels with 
their lamps. 

Viliile the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept. And at midnight 
there was a cry made, "‘ Behold, the 
bridegroom corneth ; go ye out to meet him." 

Then ail those virgins arose and trimmed 
their lamps * and the foolish said unto the 
wise, “ Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are gone out." But the wise an.swered, 
saying, “Not so, lest there be not enough 
for us and you ; but go ye rather to them 
that sell, and buy for yourselves." 

And while they went to buy, the bride- 
groom came, and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage, and the 
door was shut. Afterward came also the 
other virgins sajdng, “ Lord, Lord, open 
to us." But he answered and said, “ Verity 
I say unto you, I know^ you hot." Watch 
therefore, for ye know neither the day nor 
the horn wherein the Son of man corneth. 


He said unto them, “ A.n enemy hath i 

done this." The servants said unto him, 1 

“ Wilt thou then that we go and gather : 

them up ? " But he said, “ Nay, lest while ‘ 

ye gather up the tares ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest ; and in the time of 
harvest I will say to the reapers, Gather 
ye together first the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn them, but gather the 
wheat into my barn." 

THE KING AND HIS SERVANTS 
Here we find forgiveness, one of the greatest of virtues, 
and ingratitude, one of the greatest of sins. Both are sown 
widely through this world. The one we should encourage 
and cherish ; the other we should put from us and despise 
As all need forgiveness, so all must forgive. 

’T HEREFORE is the kingdom of heaven 
^ likened unto a certain king, which 
would take account of his servants. And 
when he had begun to reckon one was 
brought unto him which owed him ten 
thousand talents ; but forasmuch as he 
had not to pay his lord commanded him 
to be sold, and his wife and children, and 
all that he had, and payment to be made. 

The servant therefore fell down and wor- 
shipped him, saying, ‘ ‘ Lord, have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee all." Then the 
lord of that servant was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave 
him the debt. 

But the same servant went out, and 
found one of his fellow-servants, which 
owed him an hundred pence; and he 
laid hands on him, and took him by the 
throat, saying, “ Pay me that thou owest." 

And his fellow-servant fell down at his 
feet, and besought him, saying, “ Have 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all." 

And he would not, but went and cast him 
into prison till he should pay the debt. 


THE MAN WHO SOWED TARES 
We build up the kingdom of heaven in this world. Every 
good deed done, every good seed sown, is building it up. 
But there are sowers of tares among the wheat, those who do 
evil not caring, or caring only for their social ends. In the 
end, however, if we are patient, the good will overcome. 

^HE kingdom of heaven is likened unto 
* a man which sowed good seed in 
his field ; but while men slept his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheat, 
and went his way. But when the blade 
was sprung up, and brought forth fruit, 
then appeared the tares also. 

So the servants of the householder 
came and said unto him, “ Sir, didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field ? From 
whence, then, hath jt tares ? " 


So when his fellow-servants saw w^iat 
was done, they were very sorry, and came 
and told unto their lord ail that was done. 

Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, “ O, thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, 
because thou desiredst me. Shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion on thy 
fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee ? " 
And his lord was wroth, and delivered him 
to the tormentors till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. 

So likewise shall my heavenly Father 
do also unto you if ye from your hearts 
forgive not everyone his brother their 
trespasses. 
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of his base line, tlie receiver also cross- three games, or otherwise hf arrangement, so 
iT to the left of bis court, and so on as to avoid one player having undue advan- 
1 the game. tage owing to iiTegularities of the court, or 

player’s first point scored counts the position of the Sun. 
the second makes his score thirty ; The first player to win six games Avins the 
■d forty ; and the fourth is game. But set, unless his opponent has scored five 
players have a score of forty it is games, when, if it has been arranged that the 
deuce,’' and the game continues. game is to be a long one, play must be con- 
ct point scored is known as " vantage tinned until one player is two games ahead 
' or "vantage striker," according to of the other. 

r it is scored by the server or the For playing doubles it will be seen that 
•. If the following point is scored by the wider court is used. The server sends 
,e player he wins the game, but should balls to each of his opponents alternately ; 
,er pia3^er win that point the score and each player serves for a whole game, in 
3 deuce again. turn, first oim side serving and then the other, 

[le next game the pia^^er who has been When the idea of tennis has been 
dver becomes the server, and the old thoroughly grasped it will be time to practise 
becomes the receiver, each player many fast and tricky? shots that will make the 
g his own end of the court. It is play more dlfiicuit and exciting, but it is 
)r the players to change ends every best to start slowly and make sure of the game. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE CIRCULAR TABLE-TOP 

^TERs had many problems to solve those ovals, and practise on them first, 

ing the Great Wkr, owing to the ditfi- Show me how you propo.se to cut up the 

getting sufficient supplies of wood. wood, and I wall tell you if I approve." 

>rbbably no carpenter has been more Mr. Brown puzzled the thing out, and 

than Ml. Silas Brown, wdio was given found a Way of cutting the two ovals up 

I cut them " ‘ managed 

the smallest possible number of to hit upon a solution of which he was very 
,nd then join these together carefully’' proud, and which greatly pleased his customer, 
the complete top of a round table, Each oval w^as cut up into three pieces, and 
course, no hole in it. then the six pieces put together made a 

mind," said the customer, " I don’t perfect circular top for the table, and no 
mosaic made up of all kinds of little wood was left over. 

You had better get two pieces of Mr. Brown’s two solutions of the problem 
orresponding in size and shape to are given in Section 42 of Group 18. 




A BEAD BELT THAT A GIRL CAN MAKE 


•There are tlifee ways of making a bead 
* belt. We can string the beads together 
witiiont attaching them to any material ; 
we can make the belt on a loom/ which 
sounds very difficult, but is realty a good 
way and very interesting to do ; or we can 
sev^the beads on to canvas. As the last is 
quite easy, we are going to follow, that way 
first, and later on find out not only how to 
use the bead loom, but how to make 
one for ourselves. ( 

Now for the materials. We shall 
need a strip of fine canvas, which may 
be cut from inches to 2 inches 
wide, according" to the width of belt 
desired. The length of the strip 
must, of course, depend on the 
measurement of the waist. / 

But as we a.re going to make a I 
particular belt, we decide that it 


and the eighteen meshes between filled with 
beads. The ends of the canvas must also be 
cut to allow for turnings ; so we make the 
strip a little longer thaii 21 inches. 

The beads are sewn on to the canvas 
where the bars cross, and they always lie 
crosswise on the canvas, or diagonally. We 
secure the knotted end of the thread or floss 
on the wrong side of the canvas, beginning 
at the left bottom corner of one end. 
^ To sew on a bead we thread one, 

N. pass the needle down into a mesh, 
pass it behind and under the cross- 
It X \ l3ar below, and bring it through the 
£ I mesh, as shown in picture i. 

[T I Beads are thus sewn on till the 

It" / end of the row is reached, 

J As all the beads must slant in 
the same direction, when reach 
^ the opposite end of the belt we 


shall measure 21 inches in length sFWiNr on thf turn the canvas upside down 

and i-| inches in wddth. As to the ' beads pi'^^ceed with the next row. 

material, Penelope canvas. No. 50, We must look carefully at the 

27 inches wide is suitable, and a quarter of a pattern to find out where to sew the six 


yard would make several bel ts . A fine cream- 

coloured French canvas is also used for bead- 

work, but is a little dearer. We shall need 

a reel of white linen thread, or, better still, 

some white dented floss. The floss looks 

better and wears well, 

provided the beads are ^ 

good ones and do not cut ||ir^ 1 

it. Waxing the thread or ' 7 

floss a little prevents in- f 

jux'y. It would never do •; j I . , v 
to have the thread break 
and beads drop off the ^ 

belt. The choice of beads ■ 

depends mnch on the — 

’■ 5 

suit our design. They must be evenly 
formed and of a size to fit the hole or mesh in 
the canvas. We shall need about six bun- 
dles of pale blue, one of white, and a few 
amber crystal beads, all of the same size. 

We can buy bead ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

needles, and should 

try one through the HIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

canvas and a bead 

to see that it is the 

right size. No. 12 I-.I I 

will probably fit. 

The pretty design I 

we have chosen for 

our belt has three 

white daisies in a 

row, at intervals of ““ISZiliwlli-ZZZIII 

I inch between the 

rows, placed along ^ ^ thf 
the edges of the belt, 

as shown in picture 3. The daisies will go 
with any shade, therefore the colour of the 
background can match that of the dress with 
which tlie belt is to be worn. We will make 
it pale blue. It is well to cut the canvas 
about 24 meshes wide, so that the three 
meshes are left for turnings at each edge, 


2. LOOM MADE FROM A CIGAR-BOX 


3. THE PATTERN 


white beads for the daisy petals and the 
amber ones for the centres. It is a good 
plan to mark with a pencil the position of the 
daisies on the canvas, so that we shall 
know where to replace the blue beads with 
■ . ■' ■ . . ; ' the white and amber 

ones for the flowers. ■ ‘ 
ir'lllll II When the beads cover 
lliw the canvas we. stitch 

* down the turning.s and 

iiiiliiiiiiiiiijil .v line the, belt with,,; sateen ' 
J to match the blue ground- 
'X work beads. Then some 

pretty clasps can be 

^ sewm on to the ends. 

A Bi-sv Small beadwork arti- 

DM A CIGAR-BOX ^ 

threading tlie beads together like a network 
without using any material for a support, and 
keeping two needles and thx'eads in use 
while threading them. The work is then 
backed to give it a foundation, 

This method is 

eB~eij3 advisable where 

;ZZZIZ"iiZ|leziK* ^ large surface is to 

; i|S__gS be covered. It is 

■ZIZII_„ZZIIIZIZZ somewhat like that 

' IZ — Z-. of the loom- work 

.{.Q described, 

TZIIZZZZZ A bead loom is a 

small and most use- 

TZZZIZIZZIZ I-,- ful contrivance for 

making many bead 

ZZZIZZIZZIIZZIZZ articles. We can 

buy one at a fancy-* 

, ‘ ‘ , needlework shop, or 

we can make one 
out of an oblong wooden cigar-box in the 
w^ay shown in picture 2. We remove the lid/ 
and cut down the two sides by ruling a line 
along them one inch from the bottom. After 
passing a sharp knife several times along the > 
line, the. wood will snap off, and the rough 
edges can be smoothed with sandpaper. 
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Tlie small strips of wood half an inch square 
seen a.t the ends, to match the height of 
the box, are nailed inside the cornm-s to 
strengthen the ^vood. Along the tops of the 
end pieces we cut little notches one-sixteenth 
of an inch apart. These are to hold the warp 
threads, which are stretched across the open 
box, and fastened round six little screw-eyes 
below, in the end pieces of the box. 

This home-made bead loom will be found 
useful for all kinds of purposes. A simpler 
one still can be made by nailing two pieces 
of perforated cardboard to the wooden 
frame of a school slate. 

The woof threads should be just two- 
thirds as coarse as the warp ones. For in- 
stance, a warp thread No. 6o would have 
a woof thread No. go. A bead needle, size 
No. II, and loom beads, about No. 4-0, will 
be needed. 

To make our belt, which, it will be re- 
membered, is eighteen beads wide, we fasten 
to the loom twenty warp threads about 
26 inches long. The two outer ones are to 
form the edges of the belt. 

First w’-e take a needleful of white linen 
thread and tie it to the left top warp thread, 


and then thread eighteen beads on to it, ac- 
cording to the pattern. 

Now comes the important thing in bead 
loom-work. We carry the needle with the 
string of beads under the warp thread, so 
that when the lingers press the beads upward 
from underneath, they come up through the 
spaces between the warp threads. To keep 
them in place w^e pass the needle through 
the beads from right to left over Wiq warp 
threads this time. The row of beads is now 
secure. We proceed with the other rows, 
picking up the blue, white, or amber beads 
according to pattern. The woof thread is 
fastened off by passing it through two or 
three rows of beads. 

Having made the belt the desired length, 
we gather the warp threads into four bundles 
of five each and tie these up close to the beads. 
They can be stitched on to a piece of silk or 
other material, and suitable clasps attached 
to the ends. 

The daisies will look particularly well on 
beadwork done with the loom, because the 
beads are placed perpendicularly in thread- 
ing them, not diagonally, as they are in 
the canvas-work we have described. 


THE ROBBERS AND THE SOLDIERS 


'T’his card trick is very simple to perform 
^ and yet rather mystifying. 

Theconjurer has a pack of cards, and betakes 
out the four knaves, wliich he holds up to the 
company in the manner shown 
in picture i. Then he tells the 0 

company his story. '‘ Once upon .j 

a time,*’ he says, “ there were i 

four robbers in Spain, and their 
robberies had caused them to be r j 

pursued by a band of Spanish / t 

soldiers. These four knaves are I 

the four robbers. As they lied / h 

they came to a ruined castle, / , 

and the pack of cards here is the | 
castle. The robbers entered the | 
castle” — here the conjurer lays | 

the cards in his hands, face dow'n- /i|\c L 
wards, upon the rest of the 
pack— “and held a council. They 
decided that one of them shouli . ‘ j,- 
keep watch.” 

At this point he lilts the top card and throws 
it, face upwards, upon the table, then resum- 
ing: “That is the robber who kept watch, 
the other three went down 
to the dungeon to sleep.” 

Here he takes the three 
cards on the top of the vwB 1 , \ 
pack one by one, and, with- » 1 ^ ^ 

out allowing their faces to \ ^ y 

be seen, he puts them at 
the bottom of the pack. 

He keeps up his story as 
he does so : " These are the ^ 
three robbers who went down to sleep, and it 
was agreed that, if the watching robbers saw 
the soldiers approach, he should at once call 
the others. Shortly after midnight the rob* 


1. THE FOUR ROBBERS 


a THE CARDS SPREAD OUT 


ber who was keeping watch saw a company 
of soldiers approaching. He immediately 
called to the others : Come up, come up, come 
7/;!??-— here the conjurer hips the edges of the 

pack with one hand — “ and im- 

mediately the robbers all sprang 
■ to their feet.” 

^ point he takes the 

p three top cards in the pack 

throws them, face upwards, 
on the table. They are the 
other three knaves, which the 
members of the audience are 

positive that they saw placed 
at the bottom of the pack. 

f How did they get there ? 

The explanation is very sim- 
pie. The three knaves were 
not put at the bottom of the 
^ pack at ail, although the^^ seemed 

? pnRRPoc ■to be. The conjurer had seven 
cards in his hand, not four. 
Between the first knave and the second 
knave were three other cards — any three — 
from the pack, but they were placed so that 
they could not be seen. 
\.' ' conjurer had 

spread out the cards, 
"'^'tiich, of course, he would 
would have 
exposed the trick, they 
would have been like pic- 
ture 2. Thus the three 
CODE An cards that were put at 

SPREAD OUT . bottom of the pack 

w^’ere the three hidden cards, not the knaves 
at all, and the knaves remained at the top 
of the pack all the time 

It is an excellent trick for a beginner 
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HOW TO TALK TO THE DEAF AND DUMB 


'T'he scientific method of educating the 
deaf and dumb, or, as they are more 
accurately called, deaf mutes, is by word 
of mouth. 

They are taught to watch the lips of the 
person speaking to them, and from the 
movements of the mouth to understand 
what he is saying. It is amazing with what 
skill a well-trained deaf mute is able to follow 
a conversation carried on like this. 

The older method of communicating with 
persons afflicted in this way was by speaking 
with the hands ; and, as there are still many 
thousands of deaf mutes who know of no 


hand from the tip of the middle finger, as 
indicated in the picture by an arrow. 

In talking to a deaf mute the words are 
spelled out, and it might seem that this would 
be a very tedious and lengthy process. As a 
matter of fact, it is astonishing with what 
rapidity a conversation can be carried oh 
when those using the sign language are skib 
ful and well practised in the art. 

One may sometimes see at a place of 
worship a little group of deaf mutes seated in 
corner of the church, with an interpreter 
giving in the finger language the substance, 
at any rate, of the sermon being preached 


THE ALPHABET, FORMED BY THE HANDS, WHICH IS USED IN TALKING TO DEAF MUTES 

: method of carrying on a conversation, To make a break between the words it is 
Tbe well if every boy and girl learns the common to separate the hands aiid jerk them 
and dumb alphabet, so that, should the downwards, or to make the motion of snap- 
5sity arise, they will not be cut off from ping the fingers. 

)mmunication with the deaf person. Of course, those who talk much with deaf 

.e complete alphabet is given here, and mutes in this way soon acquire a whole 
Oe easily learned from the pictures. number of signs to express well-known 
every case, with the exception of words or thoughts without spelling them, 
id J, the hands are stationary while in For instance, holding up the right thumb 
ion to form the letter, " means good, and the right little finger signifies 

the case of H, the whole ot the right bad. To point upward means God. 
is moved down the left palm in the Numbers up to ao are denoted by holding 
tion of the arrow ; and to form J the up the necessary number of fingers, and 
forefinger should be drawn down the left large numbers are usually spelled right out, 
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\TER AQUARIUM « ) 

ting Before putting in our marine creatures, wc : 

and sliould prepare the aquarium, J 

and When the vessel is ready, we can make 

in a suitable place a sheltered corner, with f 

Fitcr stones or pieces of rock, and after filling with ; 

r to water, we must get some seaw^ceds, for these ! 

hen help to keep the water sweet and pure. The : 

em, green varieties of seaweed are the easiest to 
urn, keep in an aquarium. The way to get them 5 

ting living is to take a cliisel and hammer, and i 

drip off a suitable piece of rock w'ith the ? 

:hat seaw^eed attached. i 

lilts The weed known as green leaves is the ' 

LOUS best. The rock should be placed in position J 

of a in the gravel at the bottom of tlic tank, and I 

rest in a day or two sea bubbles will be seen round f 

ater the w-eed. This is proof that the seaweed I 

be, has adapted itself to its new conditions. I 

, , There are many very attractive lands 

of seaweed found round our coasts that i 

^ would look well in an aquarium, but j 

dal ^iiT-f^^dunately they will not live in artificial | 

' ^ conditions, and so cannot be considered. ! 

life most interesting creatures for our ! 

purpose are sea anemones. They may be I 

obtained at quite a cheap price at any 1. 

will naturalist’s shop ; but, if we live at the [ 

. •, seaside, we may get them direct. It is 

, very good fun hunting for them in the rock- ( 

pools that are found at so many places on | 

the coast. " i 

ill Six or seven varieties may easily be kept ; ^ 

ater hardiest of all is that known as 

. the beadlet. They attach themselves to 
soni stones, and appear cpiite happy in 

ht) ; captivity. They seem always hungr^^ and a 
small anemone in an aquarium was once seen 
dit). sw’'allow a halfpenny, which cut it in two, 

^ ’whereupon the bottom half of the creature 
‘ ~ grew a mouth for itself and became a com- 

plete anemone — to the great astonishment 
of the bov wdio owned the aquarium! 
the 

take ordinar}^ common periwinkles 

■I may be put in the aquarium, with one or two 
died limpets. Shrimps or prawns, too, are very 
and interesting creatures, and they lend a fine 
touch of brightness to the aquarium, for 
. , their eyes glow’ like phosphorus, and their 
not transparent bodies are daintily tinged with 
and colours. 

But w’e must not be tempted to put any 
ited orabs into our tank, for, interesting though 
they may seem, they are such brigands that 
nothing wdll be safe in the water wdth them, 
with course, any creatures that die, whether 

- on they be anemones, shrimps, or any other, 
must be removed at once to save the water 
foj- from becoming impure owing to the de- 
how composition of the body, which would 
YfQ soon be fatal to the other inmates, 
ame Owing to the limited space which, of ne- 
tlie cessity, any private aquarium must furnish, 
ater there are not a great number of fish foun4 

;rom round our coasts that are suitable for captiv- 

ity in a tank. We cannot keep anything very 
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large. The basse and the ciirions looking 
pogge, a relation of the common bullhead, 
thrive very well in a small aquarium. They 
may often be obtained from a shrimper at 
the seaside, as he frequently catches them 
in his net. 

The blenny and the goby, too, live well 
enough in captivity. Gobies have a curious 
habit, both in tiieir free life and when 
conilned in a tank, of darting very quickly 
hither and thither. As to feeding these 
creatures, they will eat shrimps or other 
small sea creatures, and the anemones 
can be fed upon pieces of meat. 


We must be very careful in starting a 
marine a,quarium not to overstock the tank. 

Its capacity for fish and other creatures 
depends, of course, upon its size; but it 
is far better to have a few inmates than 
too many. Probably more disappointments 
occur through the error of overci'owding 
than through any other mistake that be- 
ginners make. All the rules as to cleanliness, 
keeping from direct sunlight, and other in- 
structions we may read on page 993 in 
connection with the fresh- water aquarium , 
which it will be well to study before 
attempting to make a marine collect ion. 


THE MAGICIAN’S JACKET 

{t is always well for a conjurer to give his conjurer asks someone to fold his jacket 
^ trick a name that is likely to deceive back from his shoulders, as he cannot get 
his audience, and we may impress our friends his hands to his own shoulders: Then lie 
by calling this trick The Magician’s Jacket. stands back a little way from the audience. 
‘'The magician’s jacket has nothing magical He puts one finger of the hand that was tied 

about it at all. It first behind the knot 

is only an ordinary of the second wrist, 
jacket, such as any as seen in picture 3, 




boy wears. In this and a little pull will 
trick it is not the enable him to widen 
conjurer who really the loop round the 
does the trick : it is wrist, so as to be able 
the member of his to withdraw the wrist 
audience whom he from the loop. 


asks to assist him, 


Having done this 


and who acts as his two hands are no 
an accomplice with- longer tied together; 


out knowing it. 


but he must be care- 


1. ONE WRIST TIED 


The conjurer asks fill not to let the 
any one of his audi- audience see this. He 
ence to tie his hands pulls off his jacket 
together behind his without showing his 
back with a stout hands, and, as the 
piece of string, and jacket falls behind 




2. BOTH WRISTS TIED 


after he has had his hands securely tied he him, he must be careful to replace his free 
takes olf his jacket, and afterwards shows wrist in the free loop before showing that 

.1 T . .. 1. : j r.... Vi. i,..' . KJr.' 


that his hands are securely tied, 
just as they were before. This 
looks impossible ; but we shall 
see how it can be done easily. 

The conjurer takes a pic'ce of 
string. It should be rather hard 
string, but it need not be too 
thick, and about i8 inches long. 
He then asks someone to tie one 
end of it round one of his wrists, 
as seen in picture i. Then, put- 
ting his two hands behind his 
back, he asks that his other wrist 
may be tied with the other end 
of the string in the same way, 
leaving just a few inches between 
the two wrists. 




mBtf 


_ he lias succeeded in getting his 
jacket off. 

The best way for him to do 
this is to go down on his knees 
with his jacket behind him, and 
to do it Avhile his hands are con- 
cealed, Then, when he has got 
his wrist in the loop again and 
has pulled up the loop tight as 
it was before, he comes forward, 
with his jacket in one hand, and 
receives the applause which he 
deserves, Pie asks the friend 
who tied the knot, and anyone 
else who cares, to examine it, 
and say if it is as it was before. 
Then he asks someone to cut the 


It is here that the ^conjurer 3, slipping the hand 


manages so that the friend who 


This is an entertaining trick, 


is making the knot acts as an unconscious and practice will enable any boy to hold 

accomplice. While the second wrist is being his wrists so that his friend cannot help 

tied, as seen in picture 2, the conjurer pulls making a sliding knot. But it should be 

the two wrists apart , $0 that the string between practised a few times before being shown in 

them is quite tight. This causes the friend, public. Nothing is more damaging to the 

unknown to himself, to tie a slip-knot. reputation of a conjurer than a clumsily 

Now comes the anxious time. First, the performed trick 
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the siipport is below instead of above, but 

If wc understand the principle of the 
centre of gravit3^ we can see for certain 
what must happen to the upper part of 
the body, as it is supported through the 
straight line down to the groimd, from. the 
hip to the heel. If the centre of gravity 
of the trunk and Iread lies so that the line 
dropped from it will lie in front of the line 
from the hip'-joint, the body must topple 
forwards. The centre of gravity of the 
upper part of the body is found in front 
of the line through the hip-joints in the 
case of animals, and that is why they have 
to walk as they do. Only by muscular 
effort and a certain degree of skill can a 
horse or a dog walk on its hind legs. 

W HY IT IS DIFFICULT FOR BABIES AND 
ANIWIALS TO STAND UPRIGHT 

Even of the man-like apes, including 
the wonderfully erect gibbons, which 
we may see any day at the Zoo, it is 
true that the centre of gravity lies in 
front of the hip-joints. They can walk 
very well for a time, but it costs them 
labour, and they can scarcely stand. A 
very snicill baby is in exactly the same 

But as the baby grows the curve of 
its backbone changes in such a way that 
the centre of gravity of the trunk now 
lies, as it does in all of us, behind the hip- 
j oints. The two lines dropped to the Earth, 
one from the hip-joints and the other 
from the centre of gravitj^ are parallel, 
and the forces acting through them make 
a couple, so that the trunk and head tend 
to rotate and roll backwards to the gi oimd 
at the hip- joints, leaving the legs erect. 
That, however, is a thing which we never 
saw accomplislied even by an acrobat. 

It is prevented by the special develop- 
ment in our bodies of tw^o huge bands of 
fibres, one in front of each hip-joint, 
wEich prevent the trunk from rolling back- 
wards under the influence of gravity. This 
beautiful arrangement means that, in- 
stead of standing upright only by muscular 
efl'oit and careful balancing, we do so in 
virtue of self-acting mechanical principles. 

Questions of equilibrium and centre of 
gravity are of the gravest practical im- 
portance whenever the balancing of 
anything matters. Take, for example, one 
of the most common and dangerous of 
accidents, happening, somewhere or other, 
almost every day. We very often read 
or hear that a rowing-boat has been upset 
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earth and its neighbours 


mntion depends^on forces ; we know that 
Sl S and dl states of balance depend 

1 Iht rSaion, be.we» to , .nd « 
know that there 

gravitation always acting, an c c}v. 
acting eqnalhn _ 

So lone as we have only gravitation to 
reckon with our problem is simple. Anyoi 
r-m miAo a boat that will float on still 
wter, or a balloon that will stay the right 
wnv lip in still air, or even a toy flying bnd 
tlmt wll do the same. The ^nses 

when we have to reckon with othei loices 
which vary in their direction and strength. 
That is the problem for the machine which 
is to fly in the air no matter what the an 
is doing. The problem Ts made specially 
difficult bv the fact that, if the niachme is 
to carry passengers it must 
position always ; it cannot be allowed to 
turn turtle, and then right itself. 

A similar problem, but not quite the 
same, has been solved perfectly by birds 
and by many insects. The bird is sub]ect 
to all the laws we have discussed , gravita 
tion is constantly acting on 
of the air downwards and of the air in mo 
tion, which we call wind, acts on it also. 


the PBOBUEM of HOVEBINO 
T WHICH MAN IS TBYINQ TO SOLVE 

The bird has solved . the problem of 
making power in itself that will keep 
U up even though the specific gravity 
of its body is greater than that of the air. 
That problem has been completely soj^^d 
by man in modern flying machines. Ihis 
is not to say that man has made or even 
will make engines which have as much 
power in proportion to their weight as a 
bird’s muscles have, but the difference is 
only one of degree. There yet remains the 
tiling which the bird can do and we cannot 
do— hovering steadily m “y 

state of the air. Long and careful study 
has been made by many observers of the 
way in which the bird balances itself 
Photography has been called m for this 
purpose, and something has been learned 
from the kinema, but so far as we can learn 
at present it seems that the success of &e 
bird is a success which only a living 
machine can achieve. 

We must not leave the subject of 

gravitation without referring to what is 

perhaps, the most important of aU the 
questions it raises— much more important 
. tiian the question of aeroplanes or boats. 
If it be true that here is a force which acts 


for ever, tending to pull 'every particle of 
matter in the universe towards every other 
particle, why does not all the mattei in 
the universe become one great solid ball ? 

Now there are two possible answers 
to this question, and both must be care- 
fully considered and explained. 

the old idea that everything must 
T have a beginning and an ending 

The first answer we now know to be 
not the true one, but we ought to know 
that it was once believed in, ^It might be 
that this process of gathering together 
all the matter in the universe under the 
influence of gramtation was indeed going 
on, and had been B,o}ng on ^nce the 
universe was first made, but that fttre 
had not yet been time enough for it to 

result in gathering everything ^together 

into a solid ball. This has m it the ideas 
of beginning and ending,' which people 
have always been inclined to 
and which, at first, most of us wall think 
must be true. 

Not very many years ago these ideas ot 
beginning and ending were si^posed to 
be strongly supported, ^ 

existence of the law of univemal 
tion but also by the behaviour of heat 
and 'power in the universe. Men thought 
the universe was like a machine 
, been wound up and set running, but which 
, in course of time must run down. One 
great thinker stood out against thcbt 
i lotions, and said they coiild not be true. 
. and that was a famous English philosopher, 
I Herbert Spencer. 

1 --he truth a famous ENGLISH THINKER 
1 T thought about THE UNIVERSE 


Herbert Spencer declared that, though 
w'e could not name or discover them yet, 
there must be other forces in the Universe 
which act in the oPPO^ite direction to such 
forces as gravitation, and that the histor} 
of things in general must be 
a wave going on and on for ever. Heibert 
SoScer was right. Science does now 
admit the existence of other forces which, 
so far from making all bodies converge to 
one another, helps to disperse theiy- 
oresence of light, for example, which m its 
Farger meaning is called radiation pressme, 
is one of them ; the dispersal of atoms and 
electrons in the furnaces of the stars is 
allied to it. Thus we may think of the 
great forces of the Universe a.s balanced, 
and the Universe itself, like ffis Creator, 
continuing from Everlasting to Everlasting. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 

and will “ Here is mustard seed,” everyone stud 
to her : but when she asked ii any had 
died in that house, the answer was : _ 

“ Lady, the living are few. but the dead 

are many.” . , ; 

For a long time she journeyed, . and 
then, seeing the truth of things, that death 
is Gommon to the race, she left her dead 

baby, and returned. t, A m 

“'Have you the seed s’ ' asked Buddha. 

“ Mv lord,” she answered, “ the people 

• ■' - ■ 

! ■ Buddliist is cat e" 
llP'iil^f^^PStlifsIlw ■ less ' of ■ life and' 

■ indifferent, to. ■ 
suffering.,, 
Christian. nurses ; ■ 
the sick beggar, 
_r , undbuildssauc- 

BUDDHA AT KAMAKURA IN JAPAN fot lost 

Buddha did not tell people* to be 
did not bid them repent, issued no 
rales' of conduct. His whole mission was 
summed up in this — disgust for existence, 
here or anywhere. If a man felt remorse 
for his sins, it showed that he wanted , to 
do better. He must want nothing at all. 

Buddhism spread among the peoples of 
India, and at the death of Buddha it 
spread still more. Its progress was 
checked, however, among the northern 


iuivp the germ of dcalli in tliein 
pass' awav, so that nothing is worth while. 

Wo came to the conclusion that man is 
horn on this Earth not once but many 
times, and, because each tunc us spint is 
iilled until foolish and vain desires, the 
'u-eat object of life should be to destroy all 
desire When once a man wishes for 
nothing, .absolutely nothing, when his 
spirit i's tilled with nothing but a complete 
wiliiugii^BSS to perisli, then at death he 
pasfies out of the* , 
world for ever, . 

outers some- , 
thing called Nir- 
vana, which no 

European can fC®* 

understand, and 
is blessed for 
^rb^^i^^ ^ 

pcal^^sto^y^of 

child in h e r 'j.^e great statue of 
arms. She was jju aA™= 

wild with grief, and implored the Buddha, dogs, 
to give her medicine which would heal her good 
child. Whatever herbs he needed for this 
medicine she would fetch him, even if spe 
had to go to the ends of the Earth, m 
told her to fetch a little mustard seed, 

: adding that it must be brought from soma 
house in which no son, or husband, or 
, . iiarPTYt or slave had died. The woman 
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SECTION 42 


GROUPS ^ STORIES SECTIO 

The Great Stories of the World That Will Be Told for Ever 


THE STRANGERS AT THE DOOR 


This is the story little birds used to 
whisper to each other in the groves of Greece. 

^OME time after the Deluge, when the 
Earth had dried and the plants could 
grow again, when there were new flocks 
in the fields and new men building houses, 
Jove and Mercury flew down to Earth. 
The king of the gods came as a mortal 
and dressed as a beggar, and Mercury, 
la3dng his wings aside, followed him. 

On a warm summer evening they 
reached a small village. The people 
there were peacefully enjoying the fresh 
air of the tvnlight on their thresholds, and 
none welcomed the travellers, none thought 
of offering them a seat. Soon all the doors 
were closed, for night had come. 

But through the darkness the eyes of 
Jove caught a little light shining far 
away; it was a small hut covered with 
thatch and reeds. “A miserable cot- 
tage ! ” murmured Mercury. “ Kind folk 
may dwell there,” replied Jove, peeping 
through a chink in the door. 

Inside a white-haired man was weaving 
wicker cords, a woman, bent with age, was 
spinning, and both were singing hymns 
to the immortal gods. Jove loiocked and 
raised his voice. “ Have pity on two' ex- 
hausted travellers,” he said. 

The door was thrown wide open, and as 
the beggars passed in the old man held 


out his hands, saying : " Be welcome in 
our hut. Here is Baucis, my beloved 
wife, and I am Philemon. AVe are ver^^ 
poor and happ}^, although we wish we 
w'ere rich enough today to offer better 
fare to strangers sent to us by the gods.” 

AAhile the husband talked Baucis, in 
spite of her great age, made haste to 
spread a lambskin for her guests; she 
blew the fire into a blaze, and prepared a 
bath for the wearj' travellers. 

Then Philemon led the beggars to the 
table, on which, for want of fine linen, 
his wife had scattered twigs of fragrant 
lavender. She brought an earthen vessel 
filled with lipe olives, wooden cups 'with 
milk and cheese, honey and a wholemeal 
loaf, nuts and figs ; all she had Baucis 
brought. But nothing equalled the kindly 
grace and goodwill of the old folk. 

As they sat to eat a remarkable thing 
w’as seen. The pitcher, several times 
emptied, filled itself again, and the cups 
were never empty. 

At such an amazing spectacle Baucis 
and the timid Philemon, altogether as- 
tonished and confused, . raised their arms 
to Heaven and implored pardon for their 
scanty meal. Only a friendly goose, the 
keeper of the hut, remained, and this 
Philemon was about to kill as an offering 
to his guests when it was seen that the 
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STORIES . 

mrently seeking shel^^^ Now said Jove : J' Tell me, Philemon, 

ge men. what ^’on wish for most/’ And the old 

2, for the gods protect those man answered: “ I wish my heart and 
ir help r'* said Jove, str hands were pure enough to be the keeper 

land ; and then, rising to of this temple I/’ The god bent his head, 
upon himself the form of a Then he smiled and added : And you, 
ared to the bewildered old wise woman, what is your desire? It 
oe to those who open to vdll be granted/’ 

: their dwellings nor their “ Let death take us together, '“ said the 

> you, my old friends, follow gentle Baucis. 

ntaiii/’ " So it was granted by the gods. The 

eyed, and, leaning on their oW cowple took care of the 'sanctuary, 
y clambered up the hill- sweeping out the nooks and corners, burn- 
died the top Jove cried out “g sweet incense at the altar, praising the 
Dok behind ! ” and, looking, gods, and sheltering pilgrims. 

It the familiar plain had And then there came an evening when, 
irsh. Their humble home as they sat on the steps of the temple 
1 preserved. telling their story to the pilgrims for the 

couple wondered at this fhoiisandth time, suddenly both w^ere 
i, and regretted the fate of clothed in verdant foliage. Baucis had 
irs, their '.shabby hut, such l^ecome a gracious lime, and Philemon a 
iig for two as it had been, strong oak bending over her. 
mto a temple. ; The trees ThisAs the story the little birds leihispcred 
columns, the thatch was to one another, but the poet adds: “ A pious 
d, the doors were adorned man is cherished by the immortal gods, 
and the floor was of marble, and who honours them is honoured too.” 

IHE RACE FROM MARATHON 

“ Rejoice, we conquer 1 “ The rulers of Athens, seated in grave 
ly as his tongue can utter council on the Acropolis, send for Idiei- 
TOHi-out youth drops lifeless dippides, their champion runner, who has 
)f those Athenians who have won for his State the myrtle crown at the 
’heir city to learn his tidings, famous Olympic Games." They command 
hisper goes from mouth to him to run and urge Sparta to come to 

> passed on throughout an their aid. For two days and two nights 

[uickening the pulses of the Pheidippides runs, swimming the rivers 
they lose themselves in an and climbing the mountains in his path, 
anksgiving and rejoicing. But the Spartans are envious and rnis- 

[ this victory is one of the trustful of Athens, and the}^ are a very 
the world has ever known, superstitious people ; and so Pliei dippides 
k to one of the first decisive is sent back with the news that tlieir 
vorld’s history. army will come, but cannot start until the 

Mede has made himself fuli Moon. 

, and, angry at some inter- Piieidippides races back to Athens again, 
part of some Greek State, The Athenians are now thrown on their 
is picked soldiers, summons resources. ^ The Persians have lauded, 

own his sway, and sails over Athenians are resolved to oppose 

to conquer and enthral them at once, 
k States, of whose skill in The weary but dauntless Pheidippides 
reports have reached him. takes his long spear and his heavy shield, 
3 first citv in the oath of his marches with the ten thousand picked 

osts, and\he AthLians feel n\en to meet the foe at Marathon. 

1 from the famous Spartans, Marathon is fought and won, and the 
ies 120 miles to the south victorious Greeks call to Pheidippides to 
mus of Corinth. The army take the news to the capital. He flings 
and Persians; is fast ap- down his shield, and runs like a fire the 
d their city will soon be twenty-two miles to Athens. Then he falls 
)W is it possible for the and dies, gasping as he fails the two Greek 
rive in time ? words which mean “ Rejoice, we conquer !“ 
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TAL^;S TOLD TO BURMESE CHILDREN 


BUDDHA AND THE SQUIRREL 

B uddha, who had set out to search for 
truth, was so long in finding it that 
he became discouraged, and made up his 
mind to return home. But as he started 
he saw a squirrel sitting on the bank of a 
lake, dipping its tail into the water and 
shaking it over the land. 

“Little squirrel/' said he, “what are 
you doing ? ” 

“ I am emptying this big lake/^ replied 
the squirrel. 

“ But you will never be able to do that,'' 
said Buddha. “If you dipped your tail 
into the lake millions of times there would 
still be nearly as niuch water as before." 

“ Well," said the squirrel, “ anyhow 
I shall persevere." 

Buddha learned the lesson, and resolved 
to continue his seai'ch for truth. 

THE CLOUD THAT TALKED 

T WO men set out to make their fortunes, 
leaving their wives at home. When 
they got to a distant land one decided to 
kill the other and take his money. So he 
wounded his companion so severely that 
the poor man lay dying. As his breath 
was passing away the poor fellow said to 
the man who had killed him : 

“ We are alone, and you think no one 
knows what yon have done, but that cloud 
in the sky has seen, and wall tell my wife 
of ymur evil deed." 

Then he passed away, and the other 
man laughed at the idea of a cloud telling 
tales. He stole the money of his friend 
and went home, sa3dng he had parted 
from his companion soon after starting on 
the journey and knew nothing of him. 

A few days later, while sitting outside 
his house, he looked up and saw the clouds 
passing by. This reminded him of what 
the dying man had said, and he laughed. 

“ What a fool that fellow must have 
been to think that a cloud could talk I " 
he muttered. 

His wife heard him laugh and mutter, 
and asked what amused him. The man 
said “ Nothing," but his wife kept on 
w^orrying until at last he told her, first 
making her promise to tell no one. The 
wife kept the secret for a week or two, 
and then she told a friend, and this friend 
told another, until at last the dead man's 
wife heard of it. 

The murderer was arrested, confessed 
his crime, and was punished. So, after all, 
the cloud had made the secret known. 


■ THE BIRDS. AND" THE MICE 
A GAINST the comniand of their king the 
birds one day Hew down from the 
highlaiids, where they lived in happiness 
and safety, to the lowlands, where there 
were plenty? of fields and rice was to be 
had in abundance. 

But the men in the fields spread great 
nets, and all the birds were caught. In 
vain they iiuttered and hopped up and 
down— the nets held them tightly ; and 
had it not been for the wisdom of their 
king, who flew down to their rescue, they 
would all have been lost. 

You have disobeyed iny orders," said 
the king, “ but if you now do what I tell 
you you may escape." 

“ We will do an3dhing you like to 
comniand, 0 king,'" said the birds, “ if 
only you will save us from this prison." 

“ Weil," replied the king, “ what you 
must do is to % up all together when I 
give the word."^ 

The birds said they would do this, 
and when the king gave the word “ Fly ! " 
every bird flew up, and their united 
strength lifted the net, and they carried 
it away to their homes. But even now 
they were not free, for they could not get 
rid of the net. 

Once more the king came to their 
rescue. A little mouse was summoned, 
and asked to gnaw through the net. The 
mouse loved the king bird, and brought all 
his brothers and sisters and uncles and 
aunts, so that the mice had soon bitten 
through the net and set the birds free. 

THE WOLF WHO MET A MAN 
A FOX and a wolf were talking one day 
^ when the fox told the wolf that the 
strongest of all the creatures on Earth 
was man. The wolf did not believe this, 
and said that the next time he met a man 
he should attack him, and show that a 
wolf could beat a man, 

A day or two after the fox and the wolf 
were out together when they met a man, 
and at once the wolf sprang at him. But 
the man had a gun, and, raising it to his 
shoulder, fired at the wolf, who at once 
ran away. 

When the fox met his friend later he 
laughed, and asked if he did not now 
think a man was stronger than a wolf. 

“ No," said the wolf. “ If he had fought 
fairly I should have beaten him, but he 
put a stick to his mouth and blew thunder 
and lightning at me," 





HOW RUSTEM MET HIS SON^ 


O NCE tipon a time there lived in Persia 
a great hero called Rustem, whose 
deeds were so wonderful and whose bravery 
was so boundless that he came to be known 
as the Shield of Persia. He was known to 
send armies flying in terror merely at the 
sound of his great war-cry of “ Rustem 1 ” 
which, like the bellow of a bull, used to fill 
the plain ; and the people of the surround- 
ing countries dreaded the coming of 
Rustem and Rakush, his horse, more than 
the invasion of an armed host. 

Rustem s gi'eat friend all his life long 
was his yellow horse Rakush. Between 
these two a great love had arisen from 
the day when the hero had chosen him as a 
colt from his father's stables, and had 
tamed and ridden him. lie was fiery in 
colour and fiery in nature. He fought and 
killed lions with his terrible teeth and 
whirling hoofs ; he slew dragons and 
deadly beasts. Times witlioiit number the 
brave animal saved tlie life of bis master. 

It happened that one day in his wander- 
ings Rustem found himself in a foreign 
court where lived a beautiful and gracious 
woman called Tanimeh. A great loye 
sprang up between these two, and with the 
consent of the father of the princess they 
were married. 

But it was not given to the Shield of 
Persia to remain far from the noise of arms 
and the din of battle. After a few short 
summer weeks the summons came for 
Rustem to return to his own land, where 
another danger had arisen. 

In great sorrow he parted from his loving 
bride, giving her, before he left, an onyx 
stone as a gift for the babe who he hoped 
would some day come to them. Rustem 
also bade his wife to keep their marriage 
secret, as he knew his country would take 
it ill if it were known that he had married a 
woman who was not of his own people. 

So the Champion of Persia went back 
once more to the wars, and left his bride 
in the distant land. 

Eventually, however, she became the 
mother of a boy, who was of such a happy 
disposition that he was known as the 
Smiling One. Now, Tanimeh knew that 
Rustem was longing greatly for a son to 
follow in his steps, and, like him, win glory 
and renown ; and she feared that if her 
husband knew of the boy's birth he would 
very soon send for him, and she would be 
bereaved of both husband and son. 

So she sent word to Rustem that 
daughter had been born to them. 


In the meantime the babe Sohrab, w^hich 
means the child of many smiles, " grew up 
into a beautiful, strong, and spirited boy, 
and it was not till he was a youth that 
Tanimeh told him the secret of his birth 
and his father's name. 

On hearing that he was the only son of 
the great Rustem the boy's heart swelled 
with unbounded joy and pride, and he at 
once began to dream of following in his 
father's footsteps. In spite of the tears of 
anguish and entreaties of his mother he 
collected an army and rode off at the 
head of it to find the Champion of Persia 
and proclaim himself his son. 

Now, while he had been hearing stories 
of his father he had learned a great deal of 
the reigning Shah of Persia, Kai Koos ; and 
the boy made a secret resolve to unseat 
that monarch and place Rustem, so much 
more fitted to rule, on the throne. 

As Sohrab moved on in his march he 
lieard new tales of his father's prowess, and 
no words could tell his longing to meet the 
great hero. But terrible difficulties lay in 
ins way. Kai Koos set all kinds of traps 
to kill the impetuous youth, of whom he 
knew nothing save his name. But on came 
Sohrab through, clanger and delay, with his 
army around him. 

Now, when Kai Koos saw that this wild 
boy was offering him war in deadly earnest 
lie sent as usual for Rustem, little knowing 
what he did. Rustem had heard of this 
Sohrab who dared so much, but, like Kai 
Koos, knew nothing of him, so well had 
Sohrab kept his secret. The weeks passed 
until one day the armies of Kai Koos and 
Sohrab met in a wide plain, and the youth 
challenged the Persians to single combat. 

Day after day he fought and conc]uered 
the men who came out to meet him ; and 
at last Kai Koos, afraid, said to Rustem : 

Wilt thou not go thyself and slay this 
boaster who defies all Persia and the safety 
of my throne ? ” 

Nay," said Rustem, “ Let it not be 
known that Persia was so iil-placed for men 
of war that Rustem had to go out to fight a 
beardless youth." 

Then, after consideration, he said : 
‘‘ I will go, but let it not be known that I 
am Rustem." 

Accordingly, the next day, Rustem, dis- 
guised, rode out to the middle of the plain, 
where his own son awaited him. When he 
saw him a great pang rent his heart, and he 
said to himself : If my daughter had 
been a son, this surely had been he." 
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“ THOU RUSTEM ?” MURMURED THE DYING 

the great Rustem had met his equal. They 
parted at night for the hght to be renewed 
on the morrow ; and Sohrab sought his 
aged counsellor, who knew his secret and 
had known his fatlier. 

“ Sawest thou this champion with whom 
I fought today ? he asked eagerly, 

“ Was he not like unto thy description of 
Rustem, my father ? ’’ 

But the aged man's eyes were dim, and 
he replied : “I saw not anyone who 
was like unto Rustem." 

The next day the battle continued, with 
the same result ; and yet the third day 
father and son met in conflict on the plain. 

'' Surely thou art Rustem ? " sorrowitilly 
asked the boy. 


YOUTH. “ THEN THOU ART MY FATHER.” 

“ Nay, I have no son," sadly x*epliecl 
the champion, as he bent over his fallen 
foe. '' But if 1 had I would that he had 
been like thee." 

Then Sohrab, d3dng, took from his arm 
the onyx stone which his mother had 
bound thej'e ; and Rustem remembered, 
and knew that he was in very trxith his 
son. He gave a great cry and wrapped the 
boy in his arms, while the warriors in 
battle array looked on in great wonder- 
ment ; ancl Rakiish, standing near, wept 
for his master's woe. 

^ And there, in his father's arms, Sohrab 
died ; and Rustem wrapped his warrior's 
cloak over his own face and sat motionless 
by his only son through the dark night. 


ttUW KUJSTEM MET HIS SON 


"Who art thou?" asked Sohrab 
eagerly. " Art thou Rustem ? " 

Rustem 1 " scornfully replied the other. 
" Thinkest thou Rustem would stoop to 
light with thee ? " 

"Ah," sadly replied the boy, "I had 
hoped to meet Rustem. ’ ' 

" Why dost thou so desire to meet 
Rustem ? " inquired the other. 

But Sohrab kept his secret. 

" That I may slay him," he replied. 

Then Rustem drew his sword. 

" Come 1 " he cried ; and the two joined 
in battle, watched by the armies on the 
plain. All day the fight lasted, for at last 


Rustem takes his ease in ^Tuidor 
camp ! ’’ in scorn replied tlie other. Ajid 
the jight cent inued. 

^ But this time the boy fought so well that 
Rustem's anger was aroused. He felt 
himself almost outdone— he, the Shield of 
i ersia I He accordingly collected all his 
strength, and, with his‘ great and terrible 
war cry of "Rustem!" rushed afresh at 
his opponent. But at the sound of the name 
Sohrab's arm dropped ; and even as it 
dropped the sword of Rustem pierced his 
side, and he fell. 

Ihou Riisteiu ? " murmured the dying 
youth. " Then tliou art my father," 





JEANNE PARELLE 


This is a French translation of the story told in English on page 4970 


II etait une fois eii France iin paysan 
^ qui avait liiiit eiifants. Trcaivant 
trop diir de tn-ivailler pour eux tons, il 
envoy a sa fille Jeanne gagner sa vie au 
dehors. 

Jeanne etait mieiix noiirrie dans la 
maison de sa patrqnne et elle avait 
toujoiirs du bon feu I’Mver. Mats elle 
aiinait la hutte oiV jouaient ses fi'tos et 
sa^nvs, et elle avait bien envie de retourner 
chez elle. 

Un jour, avertie que sa mere avait ete 
frappee de paralysie, Jeanne rentra a 
la maison pour k soigner. Depuis ce 
jour-la elle ne la quitta plus. 

Nous pouvcns imaginer combien son 
coeur aim ant souffrit de voir la chere 
mam an, qui avait tant travaille pour scs 
enfants, etendiic ' faiblc et sans espoir sur 
son lit. 

Jeanne la rtkonforta, et se mit a faire la 
maitresse de maison a sa place. Elle se 
levait de bonne heiire, preparait le 
dejeuner du matin, et puis allait gagner 
quelques sous dans les champs. Elle 
n'etait jamais trop fatigiiee pour s’asseoir 
pres de sa mere, et Tainuser avec des 
histoires. 

Mais la situation allait s'aggraver. Le 
vieux pere tomba malade, et dans ses 
terribles acces le pauvre homme mordait 
Jeanne pendant qu'elle le soignait, au 
point que scs mains fiirent doiiloiireuse- 
ment atteiiites par des plaies. Cependant 
elle continua a faire Touvrage de la 
maison, a prendre soin de sa mere tout 
en cachant ses souffrances et la vue de ses 
plaies a ses parents. 

Pendant dix ans elle soigna son pere et 
sa mere, et quand son pere mourut elle 
eiit a gagner le pain de la famille. 

Elle apprit a tisser la soie et continua a 
aller aux foins et a soutenir sa mere avec 
gaiete. Un jour la mere declara qu'elle 
voudrait aller a Teglise, et Jeanne Ic lui 
promit. Comment pensez-vous qu'elle 
s’arrangea pour conduire sa mere paralysee 
a Teglise ? Elle la soutint avec un bras 


et emporta sous iaiitre un fauteuil. 
Quand la mere exit fait trois pas Jeanne 
mit le fauteuil a teiTe et y assit sa mere. 
II leur failut ainsi trois quarts dTieure pour 
atteindre Feglise, qui n'etait qiPa cinq 
minutes de leur maison. 

Tout le monde disait a Jeanne que sa 
mere devrait aller dans lui asile. 

Cela me fend le cceur de vous en- 
tendre,” repondait Jeanne. 

” Cependant, Jeanne, elle y serait bien 
vSoignee,” 

“ Je sais qu'on en prendrait bien soin,” 
disait Jeanne, “ mais — la tendresse, qui 
lui en clomierait ? ” 

C ’etait une maxime de Jeanne : “ Dieu 

nous laisse nos parents pour en prendre 
soin.” 

Elle vivait du pain le meilleur marche, 
de quelques navets, et laissait k sa mere 
le pain, la viande, et le lait cpie le village 
leur allouait. Si quelqu’un lui donnait 
un vehement chaud pour la preserver dans 
les champs contre un froid, Jeanne le 
transformait pour sa mere et le lui mettait. 

“ J?>enis soient ceux qui contribuent a 
rtThauffer ma mere ! ” disait Jeanne, 

Son plus grand chagrin fut quand sa 
nuTe clevint sourde, L'affliction de la 
mere atteignit se'rieusemeiit la hlle ; il 
seniblait que la vieillc mere devenait jeunc 
et ebannante pendant que la coiirageuse 
et travailleuse hlle vieillissait et s'usait. 
La maison etait toujours nettoyt% a 
neuf, gaie, agreable, et jolie. On disait 
que Jeanne etait deveniie la meu'e et que la 
mere etait devenue I’enfant, et a cela 
Jeanne riait et battait des mains. 

Apres vingt-cinq ans Thistoire de 
Jeanne vint aux oreilles dhin homme bon 
et riche qui avait mis de c6te une grande 
somme d’ argent pour recompenser le 
simple courage des pauvres. Elle gagna 
l.e prix pour son heroisme. Le monde 
entier connut son histoire, et son nom, 
Jeanne Parelle, devint une gloire a t ravers 
la France. 


LITTLE WHITE ANEMONE 


"There was once a Spirit of the Flowers 
* named Chloris, and the Spirit of the 
West Wind used to come into her garden 
and make love to her. Chloiis had many 
nymphs in her garden, and among them 
was a little rnaiden called Anemone. 

; V ^ One 4ay the Spirit of the West Wind 
'turned away from Chloris and began to 


make love to Anemone. This made Chloris 
very angry, and she drove Anemone out 
into the woods and left her to perish. 

Happily, the Spirit of the West Wind 
passed through the woods, and he found 
Anemone just as she was dying, and turned 
her into the little white flower which now 
grows ill the woods in early spring. 


I 
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BLUE JAY 

the north-west coast of America Some time after he had returned to his 
^ there used to dwellapowerfiii race of own place a man died, leaving- his wife a.Tid 
Indians called the Chinooks. As the,y two children teiaibh^ poor. '' The Shadow 
hollowed out their cedar tree canoes, or IV.ople were sorry for them, and nsed to 
jI feathered their arrows, they \vere fond of leave \vliale meat at the door of their 

telling tales, particularly tales of Blue Jay. little hut by the creek as if it had been 
l' Whether Blue Jay was a man, or a bird, " washed up by the tide. 

I or a will o' the wisp no one could say. Blue Jay smelt delicious odours coming 

He seemed to take it in turn to be all from the place ; he called the other men, 
three. But, in any shape, it was mischief and the worthless crew burst in upon the 
that delighted him. widow, and tairried 

One evening when Blue Jay returned Next day the elder of the two children, 
from hunting he found that his sister loi a girl, had disappeared. v 

had disappeared. Blue Jay ‘was incapable ‘"‘The Shadow Ik^ople her, 

of afiection ; he had never done anything like loi/' said Blue Jay. ‘‘How dare they 
but tease loi ail her life. But as they had steal a Chinook ? ’ Let us go and fetch 
lived alone together, and there was now her back! " 

no one to cook for him, Blue Jay soon So they all set off in their canoes. 

^ missed loi very much. ■ They iWched a different paid 

The days passed, and there was still no Land. Not a person was to be seen 

j sign of her. Blue Jay began to wish he except the stolen girl, who said she was 

I f had behaved better. He made inquiries ; happily married to one of the Shaclow 

No one knew anything about the missing People, and invited them home, 

girl. At length Blue Jay set out himself Blue Jay had no sooner got into the 

in search of her. house than he complained that he was 

He wandered far and wide without ever hungry. Suddenly a queer creature ap- 

gettiiig news. Then, one clay when he pcared with a long beak. He used this to 

was lishing, jiis canoe suddenly began to split wood, and soon a fire was kindled. 

I move of its own accord. He 'was swept It began to smoke. Now another, queer 

I swiftly over the sea until he came to a creature with a huge stomach appeared, 

I foreign land. and swallowed it all. 

I He drew up his canoe, and walked in- A little piece of meat was cooked, but 

I land till he came to a village. In the when it was set on the table another 

I biggest lodge he found loi surrounded by creature appeared and began to slice it. 

V several heaps of bones. It became a canoe-load of meat, 

f She, greeted him kindly, and then, After tlie guests had eaten the Shadow 

I pointing to the heaps, she said : People challenged them to a diving match ; 

“ This is my husband, this is my mother- the loser was to be slain, 

in-law, this is my little brother-in-law, who “ I will be the Chinook champion," said 
is kinder tlian ever you were, Blue Jay. Blue Jay. 

; At sunset they will turn into men and So he fastened bushes to the side of his 

women, but at the sound of a loud voice canoe, and when he felt he could breathe 
they will become like this again till the no more he would come up, hidden 
next sunset." by the bushes, and get some fresh air. 

She explained that the Shadow People By this means he seemed to st:a.y under for 

had come when Blue Jay was out, and a remarkable time, and won the match, 

asked her to marry their chief. She was Next they had a climbing contest, 

only too glad to leave her brother, even for Blue Jay and a cliipmimk were set to climb 
a foreign land, a piece of ice that reached from the Earth 

Very soon it became twilight, and Blue to the clouds. Blue Jay crawled round to 
Jay found himself surrounded by a crowd the side on which no one was looking, 
of handsome, courteous people, who made changed hini.self into a bird, and flew to 
him very welcome. But as soon as the the top, where he took on his man's form 
merriment was at its height Blue Jay again and was acclaimed victor, 
suddenly gave a loud shout. The fine folk By many other trials of strength' and 
disappeared, and there were only heap.s of agility did the Shadow People try to get 
bones to be seen. Blue Jay rocked with rid of their unwelcome guests, but they 
’ laughter ; but he did not stay long in the were always defeated by Blue Jay's dis- 

land of the Shadow People, honesty., At last the Chinooks returned, 
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inted tliem, and the girl was That evening they returned, and there 
it Shadow kin. was a great pattering of feet as the women 

jay took a wife, and in time and children rushed down to hear if they 
ildren whom he treated as had brought amdhing back, 
oi. Once there was a fearful ' No/' said Blue Jay. You must 
he people only had roots and gather mussels.'' 

t. All the men went out in This happened again the next day, and 
;o seek food. The chief was the day after. Always the chief s son 
little son was a spirited boy begged to be taken, and always Blue Jay 
to serve his people. He refused, knowing that the youth would 
hunting with the men, insist on bringing back the kill, 

langerous/’ said Blue Jay. On the fourth day, as they sat at their 

ling to his canoe, up to the feast, the men suddenl}.^ heard a whirring 
Lter, but Blue Jay struck his in the air, and a flock of birds flew round 
was obliged to leave go. and round overhead uttering cries that 

u'e lucky enough to kill a sea- almost sounded like human shouts of scorn, 
.^ere near a rocky island. That evening there was no rush of patter- 

rag it ashore and cut it up ing feet when the canoe party returned, 
flue Ja\^ Then, when that The men rushed to their homes. All were 
said : “ There is not enough deserted. Not one of them ever saw his 
le tribe 1 We had better eat wife and children again— nor did they 
Liid say nothing about it." deserve that they should do so. 

THE INVENTION OF MEDICINE 

' well to grumble at being human race must soon be wiped out. But 
ist listen to me a minute, a piece of ivy hung over tlie mouth of the 
at ^vould have happened if council cave" and he heard the plot. He 
n no medicine. crawded away and told it to the oak, who 

Jnniiig of things men and whispered it to the wind, who told the 
.ogether like brothers. But grass and the reeds. The news spread 
drifted apart. What like wild-lire. Now the plants held a 
little squabble, I wonder, council in their turn, 
le great separation ? Certain It was in a forest glade. A beech said : 
made huts for themselves in " I do not think men should be killed like 
le the animals kept to the this. I have a feeling that one day the\^ 
, one day, when his sick wife may do marvellous things. Although 
with cold, a man went out they are poor and naked now, I believe 
id sling. He came back with that one day they will be as glorious as 
n of an animal. After that tigers or pine trees 1 " 
m war. The cowslip said : /* Their young ones 

;s met together for counsel, are almost as pretty as buds. Let us 
they punish these clever help them against the animals." 
were able to strike down the Nearly every leaf rustled its approval, 
t and use its fur to warm their One or two plants, such as the deadly 
riess bodies ? The animals nightshade and hemlock, were unfriendly, 
ce bows and arrows, hatchets and the nettle said : " I shall blister them 
lings and snares. But they whenever I get the chance 1 " 
ig of magicians, and so they But the dock replied : " And I will heal 
ase. the place [ " 

time there was no such thing Thereupon the plants set out to make 
But those angry animals remedies for all the diseases invented by 
: and sent into the world all the animals. If you look in your botany 
s there are, from measles to book you will find that nearly every herb 
do not know who thought of has a medicinal use besides its beauty, 
it is said that the deer are If you screw up your face the next time 
)r rheumatism, your mother begins to shake the bottle 

fearful curses streamed out you are very ungxateful, and you hurt the 
Id it seemed as though the feelings of the whole vegetable kingdom. 
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HOP-O’-MY-THUMB LED HIS BROTHERS HOME-FROM THE PAINTING BY MRS. STANHOPE FORBES 


One evening, as he lay awake in his 
little bed, he heard them talking in the 
parlour below. 

“ I cannot bear to see my children 
starve,'" his father was saying. '' To- 
morrow I shall take them out Into the 
forest and leave them. Perhaps some- 
one may find them and care for them." 

But the mother burst into tears. 

“ How can you be so cruel ? " she 
sobbed. If they are to die it is better 
that they should die here, where no greater 
harm can befall them." 

But the father would not listen. He, 
too, loved his children dearly, but he 


and as he walked he carefully dropped 
his pebbles all along the path. 

Soon they came to a part of the forest 
where the trees grew thickly together. 
Here their father stopped, and set to work 
to cut down a tree. The little boys were 
told to tie up the faggots, and then, when 
they were too busy to miss him, the father 
stole quietly away. But it was not long 
before he was missed, and when they found 
themselves alone in the dense forest the 
boys were afraid. 

But Hop-o'-my-Thmnb smiled to him- 
self. “ Have no fear," he said boldly. 
“ Follow me, and I will lead you home."' 


H0P”0*-MY-THUMB 


A WOODCUTTER and his wife, who lived 
on the borders of a huge forest, had 
seven children. They were all boys, and 
the youngest of them was so tiny that his 
father called him Hop-o'-my-Thumb. 

Once the woodcutter and his family 
had been well off, but the time came when 
things got so bad that the poor man 
began to wonder if he would always be 
able to find enough food for them to eat. 

Now, although Hop-o’-my-Thumb was 
the jroungest of them all, he wa.s very 
shrewd and wide-awake, and he knew quite 
well what it was that was making his father 
and mother look so worried and anxious. 


could not bear to see them die before his 
eyes. And so the plans for the morrow 
were made. 

Hop-o'-my-Thumb was very wide awake 
indeed b}^ this time, and before he went to 
sleep he, too, had made Ms plans. 
Early in the morning he ran down to the 
brook, and filled his pockets with little 
\¥hite pebbles. Then he crept back to the 
house and jumped into bed again. 

After breakfast their father told them 
they were to spend the day in the wood. 
The boys were delighted, and hurried off 
with shouts of laughter, but Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb managed to get behind the rest, 
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Within a yard of where they stood was 
the last pebble that he had dropped ; 
beyond it lay another, and another, and 
so, following the stones, Hop-o’-iny" 
Thumb led liis brothers safely home. 

V^diile all this was liappening their 
mother sat at borne, thinking sorrow- 
fully that she bad seen her boys for the 
last time. Presently there was a knock 
at the door, and in came a forester to say 
that his master, who had heard of their 
distress, had sent them a present of some 
venison. Bat before the poor woman 
could answer she heard shouts, the door 
burst open again, and in ran the seven 
little boys. 

Here we are, Mother I they cried. 
“ We lost ourselves in the forest, but 
. Hop-o’-my-Tliuinb brought us home with- 
out taking one wrong turning.’' 

Their mother was overjoyed to see 
them again, and when their fatlier came 
home in the evening a happier family than 
theirs was not to be found. 

But the venison did not last for ever, 
and the day came when no food was left 
in the house but a loaf of l)read. Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb knew this, and guessed what 
would happen. Sure enough, that same 
eveni/ig he heard the wooclcutter tell his 
wife that once more he must take the 
children into the forest, in the hope that 
somebody rich and generous might find 
them and give them a home. 

At daybreak Hop-o'-nrj^-Thumb sprang 
out of bed and ran down the stairs, only 
. to find the door barred and boltech In 
despair he turned and made his way 
slowly back to bed. But at breakfast an 
idea came to him. Instead of eating his 
slice of bread he hid it in his coat, so that 
he might use the crumbs, as he had used 
the pebbles, to mark out the path. 

Soon the father called the boys, and 
bade them go with him into the wood. 
Again, as before, he set them a task, and 
then slipped away unnoticed. 

The boys were not alarmed this time. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumb knows the way,'' 
they said. But when Hop-o'-my-Thumb 
came to look for the crumbs that he had 
carefully strewn there were none to be 
found I The birds had eaten them. 

Now we’re in a pretty pickle," thought 
Hop-o'-my-Thumb. Come, boys," he 
said alou 4 we can’t stay here. It wail 
, . soon be dark, and the wolves will be out/' 
, ^ They found a path and set out bravely. 

, ■ . ■ Soon the Sun went dowii and the shadows 


began to fall ■ Prescnti3^ one of the 
brothers ran on a little way^ ahead. 

“ I see a light 1 " he shouted suddenly. 

Look 1 There is a house. Let us beg 
a bed for the night." 

They ran and knocked at the door. A 
woman with a kindly face opened it. 
But when she heard what they wanted 
she shook her head. 

"Alas," said she, ‘'my husband is an 
ogre. He will be returning soon, and if 
he finds 3^11 he will kill yon and eat you." 

The boys trembled. 

" We dare not go out again into the 
dark forest," they said, weeping. 

" Come in, 3’-ou poor boys,’' said the 
woman, taking" pity on them. “ I will do 
my best for 3^11 till the morning." 

She hid them awa}^ in a garret and left 
them. Presently the ogre came lioine. 
He made such a dreadful noise coming up 
the steps that one of the brothers peeped 
out of the window to see what was the 
matter. The ogre glanced up with a look 
so terrible that the little boy drew back in 
terror — but not before he had been seen. 

Up the stairs, into the room, strode the 
ogre. But it was dark, and he could see 
nothing. He struck a match, lit a lamp, 
and held it up. In the corner, all huddled 
together, he saw seven frightened little 
bo3^s witli white faces. One by one he 
pulled them out and looked at them. 

" They will make a fine supper when 
they are fattened up a little," he said to 
his wife. “ Give them a good meal and 
put them to bed. See that they have 
plenty to eat for a week, and by that time 
t}ie\=^ ought to be fit to eat." 

VVhen the bo3’’s had had an excellent 
supper the}^ were taken into a room with 
two enormous beds. In one of these 
slept seven little ogresses, with seven gold 
crowns on their heads. Into the other 
crept the seven brothers. In the middle of 
the night the ogre woke up and began to 
feel sorry that he had not killed the boys 
on the spot. He got out of bed. 

" Wh%.t are you looking for ? " asked his 
wife, waking up. 

" My dagger," answered the ogre. " I'll 
make sure of those boys. Boys are 
slippery customers — they may escape." 

Now, Hop-o’-my~Thumb, who had not 
closed his eyes .all night, heard this. 

As quick as lightning he jumped up, 
snatched up the golden crowns, and put 
them on his brothers' heads ; then he care- 
fully put the boys' nightcaps on the 
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ogresses’ lieads, and scrambled back into 
bkl just as the ogre came in. He went np 
to the bed where the seven little brothers 
lay, felt the golden crowns, and passed over 
to the other bed. Here he found seven little 
heads inside seven little nightcaps. 

“ Ah 1 ” he said. And with one s'weep 
of his dagger he slew them all. 

Directty he had gone Hop-o’-my-”Thumb 
woke up his brothers, and out' they all 
crept. But before they could get far the 
ogre discovered what had happened. 

” ‘ ‘ Bring me my seven-league boots 1 ” 
he bellowed to his wife. With these boots 
he could go at a terrific speed. The boys 
saw him coming, and gave themselves up 
for lost. And, indeed, the ogre had nearly 
reached them when his foot slipped, and 
he fell — right on to the huge dagger that 
he carried in his hand. The dagger ran into 
his heart, and he rolled over, dead. 

Hop'“ 0 ’-my-Thiimb ran up to him, 
dragged off the seven-league boots, and put 
them on. Leaving his brothers in the care 
of some woodcutters who were passing, 
and who promised to take them home, he 


niade his way in fiR\v strides to the palace. 
In the palace gardens Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
was fortunate enough to iind the king, 
siiiTOimded ]:)y a group of courtiers, deep 
in conversation. Hop-o’-nw-Thiinib hid 
himself behind some trees and waited. 

The discussion \vas a. serious one. It 
appeared that the king was despairing of 
getting a message to his generals, whowero 
fighting a great army miles away, in time to 
be of service. Unless this message could 
be delivered without delay it would be 
useless, and the eiierny \voiild CDncp.icr. 

Suddenly, to everyone’s amazement, 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb stepped out from his 
hiding-place, showed tlie king bis magic 
boots, and offered to carry tlie message 
filter than the swiftest horse. The cour- 
tiers were furious at his boldness, but the 
king, who liad taken a fancy to Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb, silenced them, and gave his con- 
sent. Hop-o’-my-Thunib went, delivered 
his message, and returned in triumph. 

From that day Hop-o’-my-Thumb's for- 
tune was made, and he and his parents and 
his brothers lived happily together. 


HOW THE SEA BECAME SALT 


I F you want to know how the sea 
became salt you must forget about 
the little puny w’orld of today. 

1 am talking of the spacious time of the 
giants, of the days when there was a ship 
so big that she could not squeeze through 
the Straits of Dover till her sides had been 
well soaped. After that she managed to 
slip past, but the cliffs have been white 
and the waters soapy ever since. 

In this noble age there was a king ol 
Denmark called Frodi. He had been 
given a huge pair of millstones. They 
were enchanted, and would grind out any- 
thing the worker desired. Unfortunately, 
the king’s strongest men could not turn 
them. Can you imagine anything more 
vexatious ? flowever, after nearly fretting 
himself into his grave, Frodi managed to 
buy two giantesses as slaves. The moment 
they reached his house they were set to 
work, and ordered to grind out peace, 
prosperity, and gold. 

The women worked well. Never was 
there so happy and wealthy a country as 
the Denmark of those day.s. But the 
richer the king grew the greedier he 
became. The giantesses begged for a 
little rest, which he refused with brutal 
threats. Day and night the great mill 
had to be kept going. 


At last it was more than they could 
endure. One night the giantesses changed 
their time. In.stead of bidding the mill- 
stones grind wealth and peace the v sang 
a song of ruin and war. 

While the Danes .slept a host ol winged 
helmets came up from the shore ; the 
hall was surrounded, and the king and 
his warriors were killed. 

Then Mysinger, the Viking Chief, took 
the giantesses and the millstones on board 
his ship, and set sail for home. 

Mysinger could not wait till he reached 
the shore : he must be enriched at once. 
In those days salt was rare and precious ; 
he therefore bade the women grind salt. 
When there was a good pile they asked 
humbly if they might rest a little, but the 
Viking abused and threatened them as 
the king had done, and still with aching 
arms they had to push the great, upper 
millstone round and round. 

Soon the ship looked like a floating ice- 
berg, such mountains of salt had been 
produced. Then there was a cracking oi 
timbers, a lurch, a cry, and the overladen 
vessel sank with all on board. 

The sea has been salt ever since, and no 
wonder 1 As for the poor giantesses, they 
were so tired that they were thankful to 
sleep, even on the bed of the ocean 
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ANGEL, OR MONK-FISH 


COMMON COD 


LUMPSUCKER 


SEA-HORSE 


RED GURNARD 


WRASSE 


RED MULLET 


MACKEREL 


GREATER WEEVER, OR STING-BULL 


WHITING 


JOHN DORY 


PLAICE 
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WHITING 
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GROUP 4 ANIMAL LIFE ^ 

Nature’s Wonderful Living Family in Earth and Air and Sea 


The Conger Eel 


FISHES OFF OUR COASTS 

Jo us who live in the Britisli Isles the brought out a conger eel. The third case 
^ sea has an intimate significance, may be seen many times in the year A 
It IS at once a barrier aiid a higluvay. It man in a boat is' carrying babies out to 
IS a friencl and a foe. It is a reservoir of sea, but happily his intentions are quite 
ife_ on winch we must draw to live, a kind. The babies are plaice, over-crowded 
limitless garden from whiich we reap off our coast, and they are being taken out 
where we have not sown, or an untamed to the fatter feeding grounds of the Dogger 
water jungle, with tireless, unresting waters Bank, where they ivill wax mighty, on the 
at our doors, feeding us, carrying us if we more liberal diet there available For in 
have the courage and skill to bridle it. the deposits beneath its new home the 
In the sea as on land there is a ladder baby plaice has the remains of lions and 
of life, though perhaps it would be more tigers, mammoth, bears, and hyenas which 
correct to Suggest a scheme of life on an once roamed the area when the North Sea 

ineiined plane. We are here to restrict was dry lanrl. 

oui selves to the shore waters, which any That is the sort of prospect Gpening 
boat may sail, and find wonders enough out to the mind as we sit for ah hour on 
to fill a score of books. tbe beach to poncler thin mysteries hid 


to fill a score of books. tbe beach to poncler thin mysteries In 

Let three trivial things serve as fancy’s by the waters churning into sunlit foaiii 
fleet to get the mind afloat on a little and spray before us. ■ 
voyage of fact as strange as any that what a woiuler world it is 
magma ion con c t.vise. : before us. There are worms and shelled 


voyage of fact as strange as any that what a woiuler world it is 
magma ion con c t.vise. : before us. There are worms and shelled 

A common shore crab was seen during creatures in the sand and mud, eating the 
low tide running along the sands of one of grit and digesting the vegetable and 
our northern^ watering places, with a pair animal matter in it. There are creatures 
of pincers raised aloft and gripping a live hopping like fleas, creatures towliich a 
sparrow,; which the little monster, having piece, of seaweed is a living continent ; 
Somehow' managed to capture, was making mussels anchored by their own coarse silk 
; away with to devour at leisure. , The to rocks and stones ; periwinldes that 
secorid incident occurred at Deal, , where a clatter; down the .sloping beach when the 
boy, .watching a, wave break, saw a. silvery tide goes but, like 'sprites in elfin clogs 
(form within it,, and, making; a plunge, limpets;,tlmt; :griLvely march down ■ their. 

PREHISTORIC LIFE •MAMMALS * BIRDS REPTILES • FISHES INSECTS 
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rock to feecl; and retiirn to exactly the same 
spot when the tide comes back ; and no 
limpet, for all its perfect accuracy of 
movement, can see. 

There is a crab to c:atch the moving 
limpet ; there is a fish to catch the crab. 
Sponges siphon food-l:)earing water in and 
out of their canals, sea urchins feed and 
defy capture, thanks to their prickles; 
starfish with unaided legs open the tight 
shells of the oyster, though no man can 
do so with bare liands. Great whelks are 
sawing with their file-like ribbon tongues 
through the oyster's shell ; the sea ane- 
mone swallows the crab which caught the 
limpet, and the sea slug and the cod dine 
on the anemone. 

L ife in this waters unchanged 

THROUGH WllLtlONS OF YEARS 

Shrimps and prawns and lobsters in their 
rocky pools ; cockles in the sands below 
tide ready to leap like frogs at a touch ; 
brittle-stars prepared to explode into frag- 
ments like living bombs, if we handle 
them ; living creatures like pens and cu- 
cumbers, like lilies and other floral beauties, 
are in the coastal seas, a rare challenge to 
the thoiightful mind. They feed in man3? 
cases Qii identical foods, yet each breeds 
according to its kind. There are things 
today as they were millions of years ago, 
now turned to fossils \\diich we dig up 
wheiie ver we excavate the limestone an d 
chalk of old Ihigland.;/ : : 

But we must concern ourselves with: 
fish alone, and they have ways and wan- 
; deri ngs which perplex the wisest of natur- 
alists. .Seeing how important fish are to 
us,; it might be thought that we should b}? 
this time have , a complete mastery of the 
subject ’ but We have nothing of the sort. 
Empires have been founded on the herring ; 
the . cod, hot gold or tales of fairy lands, 
took om’ mariner forefathers across the 
cold Atlantic to fish with bleeding, split r 
ting hands on the Newfoundland banks. 

IWYSTEHY WHICH SURROUNDS THE 
i MOVEMENTS OF THE FISHES 

But we elo not know all about these fish, : 
^ W know where the herring go 

' wheiV they leaye our shores. We do not 
know' where the teeming mackerel spend 
their winters. We do not know why fish 
assemble -in the billions in which from 
to time they appear. We do not 
- . even know what all fish eat. They 
• . rapi dly absorb their food, and when caught, 
■;!cast it up, either from fright dr like a 
;■ Jabouriiig ship throwing its cargo overside 
. " tg lighten sailing. 


We do not know why fish should be 
capricious, and, having ’ created the for- 
tunes of a town founded on them, desert 
the waters in which they had abounded and 
vanish. The sea to which we go for 
pleasure and health is a domain of mystery ' 
which men have l^een sounding for thou- 
sands of years without having touched 
the depths of knowledge. 

In normal times fisheries employ, directly 
and indirectly, one twentieth of otir popu- 
latiori ; there are in good times 100,000 
men engaged in fishing, and, whatever 
their returns today, their catches before 
the w^ar came to close on 15 million pounds 
sterling a year. 

The sharks should come into this story, 
for, though we bathe without fear in 
British waters, sharks do come sailing in 
from time to time ; but we may leave 
them for another page and admit here 
only the real shore dwellers of the shark 
tribe, the monk- fish and the rays. 

The monk or angel-fish is a connecting 
link between the sharks and rays, and 
must be as detestable as either to his 
prey. This is a hideous brute which lies 
at the bottom of the water, invisible in 
sedi ment , thoiigh five feet long, with a 
gaping mouth armed with formidable 
teeth th at , iii addition to multit udes of 
fiat fi^h> erheks up lobsto and swallows 
^Yhelks. Idle another fish produces her 
3mung alive, 20 at a birth; Ver}^ thankful 
are lishermeii when these ; fishes asceiid 
the estuaries and are caught, out of harm's 
way, as the men say. 

H ow THE RAYS AND SKATES SWOOP 
DOWN ON THEIR PREY 

The rays or skates about our coasts 
number upward of a dozen species. They 
are not much smaller than the monk- fish, 
and, like that animal; are ugly, flattened, 
variously armed with thorns and prickles 
on the back; as in the thornback, and 
with a deadly mail of spines on the whip- 
like tail. Sluggish in habit, they live 
largely on shelllish, o^^sters, mussels, and 
what not ; but they guilefuliy float above 
other fishes, then swoop on them, s 
round them with their sinuous, flapper- 
like pectoral fins^ and devour them. 

The so-called devil-fishes of warmer 
waters than ours belong to this group. 
They are known to science as eagle-rays, 
fish 15 feet long, which lash out with 
their muscular lissom tails all barbed' 
with spines from which a rank poison is 
said to exude. We have none of these in 
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tootlied whales and other hungry 
creatures follow the mackei'el with safety, 
browsiiiig on them as a cow on grass. If 
the fish were swimming singly the hig 
enemy could not thus destroy them. 

The same thoughts are forced to mind 
by the herrings, whose shoals* are^ still 
more numerous in point of individual 
fishes and total of shoals. They surge up 
to the land in swarms beyond calculation. 
They start in the north-east and come in, 
wave after \vave> month after month, 
right down the coast, round to the south 
and up on the west coast. At times the 
pressure is so great that they are even 
forced into the rivers, and one has known 
them to be netted in multitudes far up 
the River Dart in Devon. 

T he nhiLLiONS of herrings that coivie 

TO OUR COASTS TO LAY EGGS 

The herrings are a fascinating mystery. 
Why do they arrive in successive shoals ? 
Why not all at the same time ? Have 
those which come late farther to swim in 
from distant oceans deeps ? Or is it that 
the desire to lay their eggs does not ripen 
till later ? And where do they go after 
they have spawned ? Nobody can tell. * 
Perhaps it is well that we do not know, 
or we should have fishermen seeking them 
with new methods out of season as well as 
in season. And that might be fatal. 

; When we remember that 854 million 
herrings have been landed in one season 
at Yarmouth cQid^ Lowestoft alone, we 
get some idea of the numbers of these fish 
that annually visit our shores to lay their 
eggs. A good herring year means pros- 
perity all along the East coast, from 
: Scotland southwards. The money earned 
enables young couples to set up house 
and marry p a bad season means that 
lovers young dream across the border and 
down the line of English fishing stations 
cannot be realised, but sighs and sadness 
must prevail till the fish swarm again. 

"THE PILCHARDS WHICH VANISHED AND 
■ RETURNED AGAIN TO THEIR HAUNTS 

V The; pilchards are less : important, but 
they were as settled a harvest at St^ lyes 


cause, the pilchards returned as of yore. 
St. Ives recovex'ed its old prosperity mild 
poured blessings on the • pilchards which 
it had long become accustomed to denounce 
in bitterness and sorrow. 

Which of these edible fish gives us the 
whitebait ? Practically any ^ young fish ; 
young herrings, yoxing sprats, and other 
small fry are the whitebait. 

And how shall we tell herring from 
pilchard, and both from sprats? The 
sprat is like a small herring, but the under 
part of the body has a bristlv fin where 
the herring is smooth ; and the pilchard 
is a heavy-headed member of the same 
group, yet easily distinguishable. 

Shads, of which we have’ two British 
species, are larger than herrings, and 
seized with a craving for sweet waters 
when nursery times are near, ascend our 
rivers to found new families. It is as well 
V that the bullheads, gurnards, and weevers 
have not the samfe habit, but keep to the 
sea. They all have spines, the weevers 
being really dangerous to handle, so sharp 
are their weapons and so perfect their con- 
cealment in seaweed which one may pick 
up to find a mass of piercing, lance-like 
prickles hidden within. 

All these fish are notably quaint in 
shape, and the gurnards, which have 
lovely colourings in their scheme of 
decoration, have a peculiar power of 
calling. Really it is a hoarse gi'unt, most 
startling when one is being handled alive. 

T he GRUNT OF THE GURNARD WHICH 
BOATWIEN HEAR AT SEA 

What purpose can that noise serve ? 
Fishes are supposed not to hear, y^et 
gurnards make such noises that they can 
be heard by boatmen out at sea. May we 
not imagine that the sudden little bellow 
which alarms us has some pmpose in 
frightening olf foes unknown to us, which 
do hear in the waters ? At any rate, with 
spines and bello wings the gurnard seems 
specially well defended. 

There is much : of interest about the 
gobies, which anchor their eggs neatty by 
filaments to fixed objects at the bottoin 
of the sea ; ■- the blennies,; in which the 
mother jealomly guards her eggs, the 
dragonets which lay exquisitely: chiselled 
eggs at the surface of the water ; the 
hideous but loyal lumpsucker whose devo- 
tion to its eggs is such that it will even He 
half exposed when the tide: but, 

faithful to its trust even though birds and 
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1. These pictures show the life-story o( ii voiine liirhnt o a« *!>» *,.„i i .. ,’ 

When it is hatched from the eg? and has lived a dav or two thrt nm P‘™® ‘‘ changes sitape, and wlien about 

theturbotisIikethis,meas,ntSahoutleH.fl,oran 

- — s ruuranei^ntnotaiunch. the head. These, however, disappear l.rter. 
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3, In the early stages of its life the turbot is symmetrical 
in form, and both sides of its body are coloured alike. 
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4, All this time it swims upright, with an eye on each 
side of its body, so as to see on both sides alike. 
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henirto“"ravTround‘''thf t!Z't^ ®’ changes its habits, and instead of swimming 

hcgms to travU round the turbot s hM hpnght it becomes .iflatf..sh, Iymgon thebottoraofthe sea. 
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undersurface Of the 

turbot becomes tyhite, so as to make It mvisible when against the sky. The other flat fishes such as 

,7 ' thesblei change their form and habits in the same reinarkable way. 
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The sea has its faitlifitl sticklebacks, the 
15-spniecl ; and not iar from the haunts 
of these we find the ]:)ipe-fish and the sea- 
horse, morses as constant as the lump- 
sucker and the stickleback. The pipe-fish 
floats at ease in a straight line ; the sea- 
horse, so called from the extraordinary 
resemblance of its head to those old Greek 
carvings of horses with which we are 
familiar, has a tail which is as good ^ a 
grasping organ as the American monkey's. 

By its aid the sea-horse anchors itself 
to, weed and other objects and lets food 
come to it. But it has this in common 
with the pipe-hsh, its kinsman; like one 
of the frogs, the seahorse and the pipe-fish 
receive the eggs from the female into a 
brood pouch and keep them there till the 
babies emerge. In time of danger the 
little hopefuls return, like baby kangaroos, 
to the pouch from which they emerged. 
There may not be genius in these little 
things, but affection can go no higher, 
sacrifice achieve no finer results. 

Next we come to a very different fish, 
the conger eel, more often seen in shops 
than by visitors to the seaside, owing 
to its habit of keeping well out from shore 
in deep, rocky water by day and coming 
toward the coast,, if at all, only in the 
night. Seen in the water a conger, six 
or eight feet, long and 
hundredweight, inust often have given 
rise to legends of sea serpents. 

A DIVER’S THRJLLINO ADVISMTUHE 
WITH A GIANT CONGER EEL 

Their lithe, active movements, their 
snake-like shape, their courage and fero- 
city, all combine to further the idea. One 
experienced Government diver, who was 
repairing the foundations of an old sea 
wall, was horrified to see the head of a 
huge creature, which he mistook for a 
snake, dart out from the wall at him, 
then as rapidly withdraw. 

Examination showed that it was a 


they fix their teeth in an object, Will not 
let go unless they are killed, and even 
then the jaws have to be prised open. 
The writer rowed home a mile or more in 
a storm with a x5-pound conger in the 
boat biting the heel of his shoe with the 
tenacity of a bulldog. 

However, they are clean-feeding crea- 
tures, much more particular than the 
river eels, and they form a valuable food 
to enormous numbers of poor: people. He 
who eats conger gets the net result of 
crabs and lobsters and swarms of all sorts 
of fish which have gone to build up the 
flesh of that sinuous muscular terror of 
the rocky waters. 

XHE WONDERFUL STORY OF THE WAY 
* THE FLAT FISHES BECOME FLAT 

The quaint John Dory, the wrasses 
with their fine colouring, the many grey 
mullets, which are not the same kind as 
the red- — these and other Ashes demand 
attention which it is impossible to accord 
here, as we need space for the most re- 
markable of all, the fiat fishes. 

We cannot be said to have dealt with 
the unusual flat fishes in mentioning the 
raysj for there \ve had fishes with the 
back uppermost and the abdominal fea- 
tures beneath, as in the case of reptiles. 

the true fiat fishes are every one of 
them freaks sW^niatised and made per- 
manent. They all begin like other fish, 
vertical swimmers, with a left side and a 
right side, swimming as upright as spright- 
ly herrings, with one eye on one side of 
the head and the second e3^e to balance 
on the opposite side. 

Early in life these fishes begin to topple 
over, as it w^ere, to incline to the left. 
They flatten out, tying on the side, so 
that what was the left becomes the under- 
side, and what appears to us to be the 
back is really the right side. The head 
undergoes a ludicrous change to match, 
andi greatest wonder of all, the left eye 
makes the most adyenturous journey 


, _ ^ , -I . .1 1110 iiiusL i;iuvKiJitiuuus lumney 

mighty conger entrapped m the masonry. : known to anatomists - it travels literally 


Bv some means if had got mto the ^all round the head, from left to right, to 
and could not get out. body, which anchor itself in the end on the other side 

the diver never, discovered, wus m the inip witL tbp rip-bt pvp 

wall itself, and only the head aM scuccush oIeatLes; that 

* MOVE LIKE submarine RAFTS 

diver worked;;the,dbnger sought to attack. that time forth the flat fish is a 
hira,:; and : faihng him, cau^^^^ flopper. Its home is at the 

::fish; as: it passed-: ^ bottom of the water, and it moves only 

day for all one knows, for the diver, safe by undulating motions, no longer capable 

eel np liMm. of :the darting: flight through the ; sea. 
general divers , fear congers next to common to its children and to; nearly all; 
/ octopuses, and sharks, for these eels, once other kinds, of fish. 





TORPEDO. OR ELECTRIC RAY 


GREAT PIPE-FISH 


FIFTEEN-SPINED STICKLEBACK 
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ANIMAL LIFE 


and weigh as much as a stone, though 
such prizes are natural 1 3^ rare. Now, it is 
because so many small plaice are caught 
in our inshore waters that the idea has 
occurred of catching them youn^ri 
putting them out to nurse in the midst of 
the Dogger Bankas abundant food supply. 

VVe know that the project is wise, for 
it has been i’o unci that young plaice grow , 
nearly live inches in the course of a year, 
after their transportation to the happy 
hunting ground, .whereas the normal 
increase is but two inches in the crowded 
waters near the coast where competitors 
of food are numbered in millions. Yet 
see how much better Nature manages her 
affairs than we imagine 


H ow NATURE DECEIVED IVIAN BY 
SENDINO QREAT SHOALS OF FISH 


SENDING QREAT SHOALS OF FISH 

Sunken vessels afforded sanctuary to 
fish in the North Sea throughout the 
war ; great areas were mined so that the}'" 
could not be fished ; submarines made 
other vast tracts a forbidden preserve. 
When the war ended and the mines were 
swept up, fishermen went back to their 
old haunts , and made great , catches of 
flat lish. Good, said they ; the rest 
given to the flat fish had resulted in an 
enormous increase, as had been predicted. 

But lo/ the saine thing happened in 
areas ■ which ■ had been regularly fished 
throughout the war ; great catches were 
made there as well. In the following year 
we were back to . normal , , as in 1 9 1 3 , no 
better riq worse, in the fields newly re- 
opened and ill the parts which had been 
regularly Ashed ail along, : 

Yhe big catches had result e d from one 
of those periodic high tides of fish life 
which come to the seas, wars or no wars. 
Arid; the year that followed saw the usual 
ebb of the life tide as always happens. 
'Nature,: not artificial sanctuary, had 
promoted the increase . ^ 

"THE EFFECT OF WAR ON THE FISH 
« bound OUR COASTS 


i Still : stranger, ; the / great number 1 at , 
first caught were^:^ n^ large 

beyond precedehi as Irad^ 


but that very increase of unchecked 
numbers had led to the development of 
so many more niouths to feed * there had 
been less food to go round. 

The decline in the numbers of flat 
fish showed that there Was no incalculable 
reserve. For the total had been kept 
within limits by the enemies of the fiat 
fish which men had failed to catch. 
Wise Frank Buckland told the Govern- 
ment years ago : If you establish a close 
season for one kind of sea fish, you 
establish a close season for that fish’s 
enemies also, and the enemy fish will 
take more than human fishermen would 
catch.” And so results have thus as- 
tonishingly proved. 

Flat fish produce enormous numbers of 
eggs— the turbot may produce nine millions 
a year. But this is not a greater total 
than that for which the female cod is 
responsible. We should expect this valu- 
able fish to be prolific, for it is a great 
feeder, sea-birds and baby sharks being 
included in its wide range of diet. It is 
the most important member of a highly 
important family, which embraces the 
whiting, trout, haddock, pollack, coal- 
fish, hake, ling, the rocldin^^ and others. 

H ow THE FISHES HELPED TO BUILD 
THE BRITISH ENIPIRE 

All these are of the fruits of the sea 
which men risk life and comfort and 
health to harvest for us,- A history of 
the world might be written around sea- 
fishing. The industry built Holland the 
biggest fleet of ships the world had ever 
seen up to that time, and made her 
mistress of the seas. The cod called our 
daring adventurers to the New World 
before ever we dreamed of founding an 
Empire in the West. 

It was they who fought and sailed with 
Drake, who helped to beat the Spanish 
Armada and to make the name of England 
terrible at sea. Out of the convoys of 
crazy craft that sailed the wild Atlantic 
in search of the N ew World cod , rose our 
mercantile marine and our organised 
fleets of war vessels. 


iiiilliiii 



As a matter 61 fact, They w^^ With these we sought the wide seas 

smaUer,; rathetr o’er, and founded an Empire such as 

; had taken longer gmw mp.:^’^ had never known. We are 

: pursued : by ^ra constant islanders with the salt sea in our blood. : 

Idanger from his trawlsJ The fish swim at our country’s edge ; 

l-B.bcause: thq uets which keep down the but there are more fish in the , waters 
.;;'numbers of fishes keep down the number beyond. Wherever they live our men have 
There had been an sought them, and in the result have made 
rinqrease of numbers by natural means, us a nation incomparable. 
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. familiar THINGS CHAPTER 42 

ihe Sory.of ^he -See About 'us Every. Day 


oot field i» uur thorn Erjuica 


SUGAR AND HOW WE GET IT 

T'' written round all young patients will bless them. 

w 1 Ti^ ? The Arabs, when they established colonies 

_ We could hardly hvewvithout sugar, so round about the Mediterranean, grew the 
.mportant IS it to us as a food and a luxury ; cane there, and then the cane slol made 
yet not so very long ago sugai was rarely its way into Egypt 

see,, to the homes of the poor. But the Little by little .t ,ra» dried to 

sugdi-giowmg industiy htLs become one warm countries of the world. Missionaries 
of the most important in the world, nnd toot it „ith them, and tanght nativeTto 
today .note sugar is gr„,w, than ever was cultivate it : travellers ca^ied it to the 

k„o,,„ before, lire total production is lands they explored ; and eventually sugm' 
about forty Ihonsand mdhon pounds. cane was grown throughout thi West 
Sugar ,a fonnd in the sap of many Indies, the East Indies, L warm lands o 
tmes, especiall, m that of the maple, the United Stales, in many South Amen 
I is found m ai fruits, m,d m the nectar can countries, and elsewhem 
of thousands of flower.s, b„, it is from The discovery of the richness of the beet, 
the sugar-carte and the beetroot that root in sugar helped to bring about a crls s 

VVf' craf CTlTlT-llliaO ■ si - ^ O 


we get our supplies for eommerce. 

For ages the sugar-cane was the only 


in the cane-sugar industry of the West 
Inches in the latter decades of the nine- 


n - , . . ^ uct-ducb ui tne nine- 

sou cp of supply, and It IS sm teenth century. From about : 1840 on 

that at one time all the sugar came from a wards enormous quantities of sugar-beets 

single spot in the world. It would not be were gnown in France, Germany and 
safe to say that it was in Bengal that the Russia, and the new industry, which was 
sugai-cane hrst grew, but it seems certain fostered by a system of bounties, at last 

that iir Bengal the process of extracting caused many West Indian planters to 
sugar from cane was first learned by, grow bananas in placed of sugar-canes, 

h! vh r ^ years of the twentieth 

rth of Christ the Chinese copied the valu- century saw a larger increase in; the world’s 
aDle art from the people of Bengal, and production of cane-sugar than of 

then, 1600 years later, the Persians began sugar, ; and the Great War gave the 
.to cultivate the sugar-cane, It was the sugar industry a blow from which 
Persian doctors , who first introduced; ;the slowin recovering, produetion haying been 

PSe t of sugar into medicine— a fact for lessened in France and Germany, while in 

INDUSTRIES ^ HOW THINGS ARE MADE - WHERE THEY GOME FROM 
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Russia, formerly a producer on a very 
large scale, beet-growing vvas reduced to 
a minimum. ^ The ^ demand for sugar 
during and immediately after the war 
resulted in further prosperity for Cuba 
and other cane-sugar areas, the production 
rising from 9,577,000 tons in igi'S, to an 
estimated total of 11,828,000 tons in 1920. 
Attempts have been made to introduce 
sugar-beet growing into England on _a 
eommercial scale, and perhaps success will 
come some day. . 

T he SPANIARD WHO DID A GREAT 
THING A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

Until the end of the eighteenth century 
sugar was consumed in a raw state, but in 
1792 a Spaniard invented a method of re- 
fining sugar, and since that time most 
sugar is refined before use. Crude cane- 
sugar is quite wholesome and agreeable to 
the taste, and in countries where it is 
grown the natives suck and chew the 
actual cane ; but beetroot-sugar, until 
refined, is disagreeable in odour and taste. 
When thoroughly refined the two sugars 
are indistinguishable. 

The sugar-beet is not purpie-red in 
colour like the beet of the dinner- tab) e 
but white, and it has been earefully cul- 
tivated and selected to increase its siigar 
value. The sugary juice is extracted from 
the sugar-cane by crushing rollers 
merly the extraction was made from the 
sugar-beet by the same sort of operation, 
but now it is separated from the roots 
by a process of diffusion. 

Besides cane and beet-sugar, there are 
also palm, maple, maize, and sorghum, but 
only small quantities of these kinds of 
sugar are produced. 

The consumption of sugar varies greatly 
in amount in different countries. In Eng- 
land far more is consumed th an in any 
other couiitryv Immense quantities are 
made into jam. 

T he WONDieRFUL FOOD VALUE OF 
A PRODUCT OF STARCH 

Chemically speaking, cane sugar is a 
carhohydraie-^l^i^X is to say, it consists of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, with the 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion in 
■';>i^inh:they^:QCcuh:^^ 

The sugar known as levulose; which is 
found in : honey and in many;., a 

form of cane-sugar ; but is : sweeter ,and 
even more rapi(fly absorbed. ; , 
r; : Sug^ most important of 

, all food substa,nces, /for n is It a 

concentrated food in itself, but it is the , 


form in which starch circulates in a plant 
before its storage. It is, indeed, really a 
product of starch, and, therefore, it is ulti- 
mately made by the sunlight acting 
through the ohlorophyll of the green leaf. 
We divide food into three chief classes : 
the carbohydrates, the proteins, the fats ; 
and of the carbohydrates sugar is the most 
highly concentrated. 

Sugar is quickly absorbed by the di- 
gestive organs, and is one of the best of all 
muscle foods. Children who are always 
running about and moving their muscles 
have, therefore, a natural craving for 
sugar and sweet things, and in many 
armies soldiers who are doing heavy 
muscular work are given an extra allow- 
ance of sugar. 

The child's craving for sugar has a very 
good reason behind it, and it should not 
be altogether denied ; but it is also to be 
borne in mind that sugar in large quan- 
tities destroys both the appetite and the 
digestion, and unless the toothbrush is 
frequently and carefully used, hastens the 
decay of the teeth. 

T he irviiviENSE power which runs to 

WASTE FROIVI OUR DAILY BREAD 

Many articles of food siich as chocolate 
and cocoa, owe their value chiefly to the 
sugar added to^ 

It is interesting fo note that when sugar 
is melted at about 320 degrees Fahrehheit, 
it becomes barley-sugar on cooling, and if 
it is further heated it turns into caramel. 
Wlien j^east cells act on solutions of 
sugar they break up the sugar into carbon 
dioxide and alcohol ; and in time alcohoh 
being a poison, poisons the yeast-cells and 
kills them. When yeast is used in bread- 
making the same substances are formed, 
and the carbon dioxide makes the dough 
rise> and the alcohol is driven off by the 
heat. Every day great quantities of alco- 
hol are lost by evaporation from loaves ; 
not a bad loss, seeing the deplorable uses 
to which alcohol is put. Yet this sugars 
made alcohol might be used for splendid 
purposes, for although alcohol is a poison, 
m other ways it is useful to mankind. It is > 
useful as a source of power, and also for 
dissolving substances, and it is useful as 
a preservative. So that , when we con- 
sider the many uses of sugar alcohol must, 
be put to its credit, however pitiable is the 
misuse we make of it by turning this pro- . 
duct of a valuable food substance into a ; 
source of disease.^ ^ ^ 













PICTURE-STORY OF SUGAR 


Enoriiiouis quantitiijs ut bURar are nuute in fcuropt 
left. On the ri^ht millions of beetroots that have 


ivom a kind of beetroot called the sugar-beet, 
arrived at the sugar factory are being stacked r 


The beetroots, are washed: clean, and afteir being sliced up they arc placed with hot water in the large iron vessels 
seen here, called diffusers, where the sugar is dissolved put of the beets* The water passes through cylinder after 
cylinder' at each stage becoming; more saturated witlv sugar. 
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THE SUGAR-CANE IS CUT READY FOR USE 
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111 hot countries sugar is obtained from the sugar-cane, and Here the sugar-cane is being Harvested on a plantation 
here see Avorkers in Peru planting the cane in trenches, near New Orleans, in the United States, by Negroes. 
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a sugar-cane pUntation. It shows the workers in Jamaica cutting down, the tult 
Hite> wbicli will be carted at once to the factory to have its sugar extracted by processes shown in jater pictures 
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THE REFINING OF THE SYRUP BEGINS 


The syrup derived Irom the extnvcticm of sulfur from the 
beetroots in the diiTiiser Is piissed, as seen here, to vessels 
where it is mixed with' lime to get rid of impurities. 


This shows the great pumps that are used to pump the* 
syrup through pipes to different parts of the factory, at 
various stages of the refining process. 


The pttip’ pt'the beet that IS the sugar has been exitracted is removed from the diftusers, squeezed dry in 

■Special machines, and sold as cattle food^ thus lessening appreciably the net cost of sugar production. Here an endless 
convftyGr is seen carrying the pulp from the factory and loading it into railway wagons. 
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FILTERING THE SYRUP TO FREE IT FROM CHALK 


The syrup next passes through these vessels," «!Le the limris’got'rid'or' by carbon^xide^kH^^nis 

With it a deposit of chalk. The syrup is freed of this by being passed through a number of filter presses containing 
layers of cloth^ which arrest the chiilk whiles allowing the syrup to pass through, 
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THE SYRUP IN THE VACUUM PANS 
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The syrup now passes mto huge vacuum pans or retorts, where the water is boiled away and the syrup made thick 
enough to crystallise. The air Is sucked through great pipes from the pans, and as water boils more rapidly in a vacuum 
than under air-pressure the water is rapidly driven from the syrup as steam. 
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: C passes’ into great centrifugal machines, shown in the picture,, which Whirl . 

• 8 rate of idoo.or i^ooTcvdliitfons a minute. The tiiolasses are thrown out and the sugar left purer. 
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THE REFINED^^iUGA^ APPEARS AT LAST 


Phosphoric acid and lime remove unpurities, and charcoal Loafsu^Tis 
and ultra-marine make the sugar white. The sugar is then lowered into 
reheated and poured Into a mould, as shown here. Most sugar 







Iheivtl^esugsiT’ IS spaking the crushed cane Here svi^e see vessels containing waiting to 

|ii il#geti4i^useri;;iike; those < the be crystalli^etl^ ■ When the ; Great War stopped beet 

\ processes as in tiie sugar production In Europe cane-sugar , prqdilction greatly 

- West Indies and other countries^ 


Cane-sugar Is obtained in much the same way as beet-sugar. First, of all the cane is crusived 
between heavy, slow-moving roilers, as shown In this picture of a West Indian sugar refinery. 
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In America about 37 million pounds of suc'ar n vpit* oi-'.! ti,«« .^ i , ™«», 

obtained from the sugar maple tree. The first operation is oozes nut " ”h ,'“"® ‘>'' the trunks to receive; the sap that 
the boring ol holes in the trunr ““ ‘"'f «“ “w-’ins- Maples are 

t^U^ped toward the end of winter. 
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morning a man goes round emptying the pails and 
replacing them. From two to four holes are bored In eacli 
«ee, but as soon as the tree begins to bud the sap cease^' 
to come and sugar-collecting stops till next spring. 


About twenty million maple trees are tapped in the Uiiited 
Statw each year and millions more in Canada. To trans- 
form the sap into sugar it is boiled in pans over a wood fire, 
the scum is removed and, the sugar crystallises as it cools. ' 
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3. When the hole A in the 
inner drum meets the upper 
hole in the outer drum, the 
meaYSure fills with milk. 


1. The girl having placed her penny in the slot, the coin runs down the shoot seen in the drawing on the right and falls 
on to a lever. The dotted lines show the normal position of the lever, but the weight of the penny depresses it, and 
in doing so the other end is released from a ratehet, where it had been forming a stop. The stop being removed, it is 
now possible for the girl to turn the handle, fixed to a rod attached to a quadrant. As the handle is turned the quadrant 
engages with a cog-wheel and causes small paddles to rotate within the tank, so mUxing the cream with the milk. 


. ^ With the same motion of , th^ handle the inner drum of the measure tiirtw round, filUng 4. The turning of the drum 
■ handle 1$ then turned b^cU to its original position and the inner drum of the brings B opposite the lower 

'i ’ . .F®asure; ,m 9 ves;to seen inpitture4, With the turning back of the handle the hole in the outer drum, 

'a’ ; ' drops Into a box below, and the lever slips back and engages opening the delivery pipe, 

the ratchet again so that no more milk can be obtained till another coin falls. and closing the top hole. 
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WONDER 


also the Natural Day and the Astronoinical A sidereal day is diffei^ent from either of . 
Day) is the interval of lime lapsing between the days already described. It is reckoned 
two ’successive returns of the Sun to the by the passage of a star across the heavens, 
same point. But this day is not the same The stars are, of course, enormous dis- 
length at all times of the" year. It varies tances from the Earth and appear to ns 
enough to render the solar day unsuitable only as points of light. It has been found 
as a unit of time. The variation is due to that if the transit of some star across the 
several causes, the chief causes being the sky be observed for any number of nights, 
tilt of the Earth ; the fact that the Earth's the interval between two transits is always 
orbit is not a true circle, but an ellipse ; and and every where the same. The intervalbe- 
the fact that the position of the Sun in that tween two successive appearances of a 
orbit is not exactly at the centre. These star at any point in the heavens is called 
things cause the Sun to appear to travel a Sidereal Day, sidereal coming from the 
across the heavens faster at one time than Latin word for starry. The absolute uni- 
another, and so the length of the solar day formity of this star motion and the fact 
varies; A clock which at one time of the that it is observable from all parts of the 
year would agree with the passage of the Earth, would seem to render it a peculiarly 
Sun across the meridian would at another useful means of measuring time, but it is 
time be beforehand or behind— the clock not used for everyday life, because it is 
would be fast or slow. not marked by any conspicuous feature 

To get over the variation of the solar 'vvhich can be easily noticed by all classes 
day and to secure a day always uniform of people, such as the passage of the Sun's 
in length, science substitutes for the real brilliant disc across the heavens. 

Sun a fictitious Sun whose daily journey be observed only by means of 

across the sky is always the same. The mathematicalnistrimients,and isu 
period fixed for its passage is the average ^^^t of us. Therefore the vStar Day is 
period of the real Sim's journey, and time suitable as a means of measuring time 
as thus indicated is called Mean Time, m ordinary It is a little shorter 

The moment when its centre passes the than the Solar Day shorter by one-tenth 
meridian is called the Mean Noon, and the ^ second less than four minutes, 
fictitious Sun itself is sometimes called Why Do Two Sides of a Road 
the Mean Sun. The variable time indi-^^^^^ M in the Distance? 

, cated , by the motion of the real, Sun we know the sides of the road 

is^called Apparent lime, and ihe moment ^ meet, but they seem to meet. If 

“ road going awa, 

ca le ^ a ' from us in a picture, he must really draw 

Ihe real Sun and the mean Sun are the two sides of the road towaixls each 

never a other, so as to give the eye the same 

year they exactly coincide, so that mean impression that a real road does. This is 

and apparent times agree. When, as part of the study which artists call perspec- 

happens at certain seasons, apparent time tive— how things look when they are 

precedes mean time, and the Sun passes //OTz/gA which is what the word means, 
the men dian: before noon as shown on the Our eyes judge by the angle between 
clock, we say the Sun is fast. /Ihe inter- things. Let us suppose that we use only 

vals of time^ between the transits of the to make it simpler ; then, if you 

real and fictitious ^suiis— that is between look at two dots, you judge of the clistance 
apparent noon and nu^an noon--->is called ^ of angle 

the Equatipn. of lime. between the two lines from them to your 

: The day as determ by the passage eye. Now suppose the same ; two dots, 
of the hetitious rSml— that is, same distance apart, were much 

or average solar day’^has been recognised - farther away from the eye, the angle 


by law aa the Civil ■ Day, by which all legal 
. ahd'otdinary ^ are reghlated; ’ It is 
recognised from: ;m to midnight in 

the ; British Emphe,::t^ United States, and 
tnpst of:, the countries of Europe. . V^Tien 
; It ii reckone^^ from nooii to; noon by sea- 
as the Nautical Day, or 
: the Astronomical Day. 


between the li iies is much narrower, and 
so they seem much nearer together. If wc 
imagine that the dots are taken on the 
: sides of the road, at different distances 
along, then we shall see why the sides 
seem to meet in the distance. : They do 
not, really get nearer, but the angtilar 
di^lmce between them gets smaller, 
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WONDER 


How Does an'Earthfijuake llegister 
ttseif ori a tVlachine ? 

Earthquakes in any jDart of the world 
are now recorded in scientific laboratories 
by means of an instrument called a 
seismometer, or seismograph, and the 
principle on which the instrument works 
is shown in the picture on this page. Two 
heavy masses are delicately suspended, 
and attached to them are pens touching a 
cylinder with a smoked surface. 


rcsiilt is that the smoked surface, moving 
backwards and forwards under the pen- 
point, IS scratched, and a wavy or zigzag 
hue, more or less cleflned according to the 
intensity of tlie Earth tremor, is recorded 
on the cylinder. Two pen-points are 
used each connected with a suspended 
weight, so that one may record horizontal 
lemois and the otlier vertical movements. 

The oldest form of seismometer was a 
bowl partly filled with a viscid and slow- 
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Did the People of Ago live 

Longer Than the People of Today 1 

No. In all soits of old records we are 
told that people lived to great ages ; but 
there are many \va3^s in which this can be 
explained; one being that there were 
diherent rules of reckoning age in those 
days. All the evidence shows that the 
average duration of human life is increas- 
ing, The expectation of life of the people 
who live in England now is definitely 
longer than it was ten years agO; and far 
longer than it was a hundred years ago. 

If the Earth Is Shrinking, shall 
we Ever toe Toppled off? 

No. When the Earth or anything else 
shrinks; the stuff in it gets no less ; it is 
merely packed more closely. What keeps 
us on the Eaxth is its gravitation, and that 
depends on the stuff in it. The stuff is 
there, however much the Earth shrinks, 
and the force of gravitation at the surface, 
and therefore on xis, will indeed be more 
powerful as the Earth shrinks, simply 
because this must mean that we get nearer , 

; to the grea.t mass of it. There will be a 
limit, in any case, to the extent to wh^ 
the Eartli shrinks, as there is to the shrink- 
ing of other things. The moi'e anything 
shrinks, the more resistance there is to its 
shrinking . any more,: When anything 
begins sMnking, w anust imagine that 
there is ^ plenty of ropiii between its at oms, 
and; if it shrinks, they get nearer to each 
other ; but soon there is less room 
them, and the time will come when the 
force of the atoms squeezing against each 
other will resist the force that is making 
the thing slirink. When the two forces 
balance one another it will shrink no more. 

We see this at once if we watch a croiyd 
gather : it goes on shrinking until elbows 
begin to press against elbows, and then it 

Where Does our Warmih 

■/.Comeyprorh ? ^ /‘'.''r. 

Our warmth is the result of the, burning 
. that , . goes bn ; ceaselessly 
• : realise : h much 

no hbat our occurs in one of Dickens's Christ- 

mas stories, and is said to be a contraction 
of Tom tf Idler." In the game of Tom 
Tiddler one boy stands on a hillock or ; 
path, and has to bestir himself if he is 
to catch trespassers. If he fails to move 
quickly he is “ Tom the Idler." . ; ' 


that produces our heat^ occurs in our 
muscles, and in the large gland— the 
largest in the body— called the liver. 

We may think of the muscles as the - 
fireplaces of the body, and the fuel burned 
there is mostly fat and sugar. A great deal = 
of heat is produced when a muscle con- 
tracts, and that is why hard exercise 
makes us so hot ; but even when the 
muscles are still this making of heat is 
always going on. The liver, too, is always 
active, and we know that the blood 
leaving the liver is hotter than the blood 
going to it. 

Though all parts of the body do not 
produce equal warmth, they are all kept 
at about the same temperature by the 
circulation of the blood— wdiich takes heat 
from the hottest places, such as the liver, 
and gives it to the coldest places, such 
as the fingers and toes. 

What IVIakes the Pupil of Our Eye 
Orouv Larg:er and Smaller-? 

If we think of a very small, but thick, 
rubber ring, we shall understand the 
answer -‘to this question. The pupil is 
simply the hole inside this ring. The ring 
in our eye is not made of rubber, but it is 
elastic. It is made of muscular fibres 
that run round the pupil, and enclose it, 
The name of this ring is the iris. In front 
of the iris and behind it are layers of cells 
which contain coloxiring. math it is 

these that giye our eyes their colour. 
When we look at anyone's eye we can see, 
this coloured muscular ring and the black 
hole in the middle of it. When the 
muscular fibres contract the pupils grow 
very small. We can see this happen in 
anyone if we cover his eyes and then 
throw a strong light on them. In the dark- 
ness the iris relaxes and stretches, and then 
the pupil gets very large. The use of this 
beautiful arrangement is to regulate the 
amount of light falling into the eye. If 
we go into a dark room straight from the 
sunlight we can see nothing, but in a few 
moments things become visible. The reason 
is that our iris has relaxed, the pupil has 
become larger, and more light is allowed 
to enter the eye. 


,■ .boiling: ■wat.er; ^ih; :a\- 

; ; : : tilings: bqrn,;. by combining with oxygen, 

'that 'iS'' got into the body by our 
.■ . of the burning 
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Will the Sun Ever be as Cold as 
the Earth?. 


Yes ’ this must happen. 


old as for a moment you would notice nothing. 

But the waves are made by the wind. It is 
^ that the sea may have great wwes 


giving out enormous power in tire sliape ot and they may have tra^ 
light, and heat, and other things. If miles to reach our eves, 
the Sun were all the time getting from Qnly a short distance 
somewhere else as much power as it is .he sea is rniitf> ■ 


S™omL‘tv ‘‘“"e* “ "““t"” “el' '■ .ml 

Astionomers iraw very careluily studied r ^ | | ^ . n?nnv W 


Only a short distance below the surface 
the sea is quite quiet ; there are no such 


.1' X- e X “ i « you could see the water not man v feet 

this question, lire Sun gets a certain down, during the greatest storm that ever 
amount^ of power from shooting-stars you would find it quite still, 

tailing into it ; it also probably gets a _ ^ 

certain amount of power from radio-active What is it Uke Above the Clouds? 


substances in it ; it also gets certain 
power from the light of the other stars. 


When we go up above the clouds we find 
exactly what we expect. The air is very 


This is nothing, however, compared with bright /and clear, and the Sun— or the 
the power the Sun is spending. The vSun stars, if it is night — are seen distinctly, 
must therefore cool down, and become, we Both sides of a cloud are very much the 
have no doubt, like the countlCvSS thousands same, and when we look down on the 
of cold stars or suns which we know^ exist in clouds from above they appear as bright 
the spaces of sky. clouds appear from below. 

What are our Fiwjger-nails For 7 Some flying men have risen to great 

Our nails are all that is left to us of heights above dense fogs and looking down 
certain things the lower animals have and if as a quite bright 

make great use of— claws and hoofs, thing, as a great deal of the sunlight which 
We live by our mincIs, not^^^^^^^^ things like should have been pouring down on London 
claws— except when we lose our minds and stopped by it, and I'eflec^ecl/ b^^ 

go to war !— and as we have not sufficient its surface to their eyes. Wffira 

use for claws they have grown smaller and tog, but only clouds scattered about, 

weaker until we have nothing left but nails, men go up above them, they pt 

Yet there is no doubt that they are really die Earth between them as they 

the same things as the claws the cat uses look dowm ; and those who ffiaye seen this 
for fighting and climbing, and for teaiing say it is a wonderful sight. Of course, they 
food ; the hoofs the horse, uses for walking do not see the h-arth spinning underneath 
on are another example of it. The ancestors ; diem, because the atmosphere spins round 
of the hor.se had five fingers and toes, as we thev Earth, and the aeroplane spins 

have, and a nail, or hoof, at the end with the atmosphere, 

each ; but all the.se except the middle : How Does a Birel Know How to 
ones have shrunk in the horse until in him Build Its ■ Nest ? . 

wedirid only one that reaches the groimd, jt is by the power of what we call 

and the remains mf another on each_side instinct. Human beings have Very little 
The horse s hoofs are really the nads of instinct - we have to learn for ourselves 

Its middle lingers and middle toes, lliey ; almost everything we do. The instinct of 

are made of the same material as our animal.s, however, shown in the spider's 


with the Earth, and tlie aeroplane spins:: 
rcmxid; mth the atmosphere. 

How Does a Bircf Know How to 
BMiicI' ■ Nest:;?-:" /d'dy ^ 

It is by the power of what we call 


nails, and can be cut without pain. 

Why is the Sea Never Still ? 


web or the bird^s nest, is quite different. 
There is no learning at all. Many animals 


There are times when the sea is nearly have to do a most difficult thing only once 
still, though no doubt even when it looks in their whole lives, and after doing it 
like glass there are waves in it too small for they die ; and we know for certain that 
us to see. V But the sea is ahnost always they have iiSvet; s aitimal . 

moving ; and it moves because the air do it. They have never learned, they have 
above it is moving. never practised, yet they do, it perfectly., ' 

: It /is the wind that makes the waves. That is the power of instinct ; but the 
If there were no wind the sea would weakness of it is that it can only do what 
slowly swell up and fall again, owing to the it is made to do, and it is for this reason 
tides made by the :Moon ; but it would do,, that iiitelligence is so greatly superior to 
this very quietly , so that if you looked just the best instinct. 
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What Shakes the Water Ripple When 
we Throw a Stone into it? 

It is one of the great laws of Nat in o 
that when anything is at rest it stays at 
rest until something moves it ; and when 
anything is started moving it will go on 
moving till something stops it. If nothing 
stopped it it would go on moving for ever. 
This applies to the stone and to the wave 
the stone makes when it strikes the water. 

, When a stone strikes water, or when a sound 
is made in the air at any point, or when a 
light is made, a wave motion is started 
which travels out in all directions, and will 
go on travelling until something stops it. 
One of the things which stops it in the case 
of a water wave is friction, which simply 
means rubbing, as the parts of the water 
push against each other. Then it is quite 
natural that, as the wave gets bigger and 
wider, it spreads out its power over more 
space, and so the waves are not so high 
when tliey reacli the bank as u'hen they 
were started. 

How is Power Carried to a 
Distance? 

There are various ways of transmitting 
power to a distance. One method is by 
means of steam generated in a boiler 
and passed to an engine some distance 
away, where it either turns a turbine or 
drives a piston. A second method is by 
direct mechanical means, as wdieil a belt 
passing pver a reyolvingVwheel or pulley 
conveys the motion to ; another pulley 
some dist ance away over ^vhich the belt also 
passes. A third method is by electricity, 
the powder being carried as current, some- 
times for great distances. A fourth 
. method is by compressed air, as in the 
tools which are used foiv cutting coal, 
drilling rock, or driving home rivets in 
boilers and ships. A fifth method is 
hydraulic transmission, as when con- 
tinuous pressure Oil a column of water 
in a pipe will raise a lift or vwk a press. 
The new’’est of all methods is that knowm 
as- wave transmission, a .series of waves 
in a pipe of water which travel through the 
pipei and by their pressure convey power 
to the other end. 


Why Cannot W0 Breathe Under 

y- ^ air ' 'dissolved in 

water, and it is: this fact that - enables 
preatures to exist under the water. , A fish 


allow^ed to flow along veiy close to the 
blood-vessels in what are called the gills. 
As the water flows past these blood- 
vessels, it gives up to them part of its 
oxygen, and takes from them their carbon 
dioxide. But w'e have no gills. Our lungs 
are adapted for breathing air only, and 
we die of suffocation in water. Besides, 
our needs of air are much greater than those 
of a fish, and even if our lungs were capable 
of getting the air out of w’^ater that might 
be inhaled into them there would not 
be enough to keep us alive. 

What Makes the Firelifi^ht Dance ? 

If coal were a simple thing, such as 
pure carbon, and if it were evenly supplied 
with a steady draught of air, the firelight 
w'ould not dance, but would be quite 
steady. It dances as it does because the 
processes of Inuming go on so irregularly. 
For one thing the supply of air is not 
quite constant, for the draught up the 
chimney is affected by the movements 
of the wind at the toi> of the chimney. 

But that is not all. Imprisoned in coal 
is a great quantity of gases of various 
kinds, all of which can be burned. As the 
coal breaks up these gases escape, and it is 
when they burn that they make the 
beautiful flames of various colours \vhi’ch 
flicker and throw a dancmg light into the 
dark corners of the room. 

If we burn coal from which the coal- 
^as has been removed-~^c^ as we call 
it— we get a very hot fire with very little 
flame, because we are practically burning 
nothing but solid carbon. In an ordinary 
Are a certain amount of the gases and a 
great deal of the carbon itself go up the 
chimney unburned, which is, of course, a 
great waste, to say nothing more. That 
is part of the price we have to pay for our 
cheerful open fires. 

Does the Equator Oo Round Faster 
Than the Poles ? 

AnjJ' point on the Equator must move 
faster than a point on or near either of 
the Poles, because the Earth spins bn an 
axis running through the Poles as a ball 
might spin on a knitting needle thrust 
through its centre; We can think of the 
knitting needle as running through the 
balT fe pole. The Earthly ball; 

spins round once in 24 hours. Near one, of 
the, Poles, say within a mile of it, a point 
would' have to: travel less than four miles 


Tias a special part of its body made for the in , the day. But on the Equator, which . is 
/purpose of getting the air out of the water. , more than 2.^,ooo miles round, a poinT 
;:;The^ water is taken in! by the fish, and would travel a; thousand miles an hour. 


& 
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HOW THE ENGINE GLEARS AWAY THE SNOW 


in countries wliere much snow fails, rotary snow piou^^hs go before the I’aiiway engines, in trout is a 
revolving wheel fitted with curiously-shaped shovels, or scoops, and these have hinged knives to cut the 
snow. The revolving shovels then hurl the snow to the side of the track. 


1 he rotary snow-shovel is worked by an engine like that shown in this picture, It is very powerful, and is 
completely h nnsed in by a covering to protect it and the men working it. from the weather. The artist 
removed some of the covering to show the engine. 




WONDER 


What l^akes Somo People Dumb? 

As a rule the cause of dumbness has 
nothing to do 'v\ith the vocal cords at all, 
which are generally present and appar- 
ently normal, but for some reason or other 
in people who are dumb the vocal cords 
cannot be used. That is to say, although 
the brain may produce an idea, and the 
person may wish to speak, something has 
happened which prevents the message 
being sent from the brain to the vocal 
cords, and so there is no speech. ^ So 
that we may say that any disease or injury 
which destroys that part : of the brain 
called the Speech Centre, or any disease or 
' injiiiy to the nerve fibres which pass from 
the speech centre to the vocal cords, 
will cause dumbness. Dumbness is some- 
times present from birth, owing to some 
defect in develpment ; at other times it 
comes on in after life. Sometimes it is 
permanent, at other times it lasts only for 
a short period. 

Why is Yawniri^ Infectious? 

A yawn is a very deep breath. It 
depends as a iiile on the fact that, from 
One . cause or cinother, our breathing has 
fallen below vdiat , is needed, and the 
yawn is an attempt to make it mp. Now, 
it is a very well known fact that one 
human being can affect another by what 
is called : suggestion. One person sees 
another afraid, and he becomes ^ afraid ; 
ii everyone around us is laughing aird 
happy, we begin to laugh and feel happy ; 
or if they are all miserable we get miser- 
able, too. Suggestion is the more power- 
ful, too, the nearer the suggested thing 
is to the heeds of life ; that is why the 
suggest ion, of fear is so powerful. And so 
yawning is more powerfully conveyed by 
suggestion— infectious, as we ^say~than 
almost anything else, because it happens 
to deal with the most urgent need of all 
life, : which is: to breathe.: Generally, 
however, people : are only infected with 
the desire to yawn when they themselves 
are tired or exhausted. 

is There any Water Anywhere 
Except in Our World? 

Oxygen and hydrogen, which form 


Sun's temperature is too high for it to be 
true of the Sun, We should expect some 
of the other planets to be cool enough for 
water to be formed, and in the case of 
the planet we know best, which is Mars, 
this appears to be so, though the whole 
question of what the. white patches on 
Mars are is not finally settled. 

What is an Invisible Pilot ? 

The invisible pilot is. the name given 
to a clever device which enables a ship 
to guide itself in and out of harbours 
without a human pilot. A single cable is 
laid on the sea-bottom, and held in 
position by anchors and weights An 
alternating electric current is passed 
along the cable, and a ship has only to be 
fitted with two wire coils, one on each side 
of the ship near the water-line, with tele- 
phones attached, to pick up the sigmds 
from the cable. By comparing the strength 
of the signals heard in each telephone 
the navigator can tell when his ship is over 
the cable, for when the strength of both 
signals sounds equal the shipis exactly over 
it. The captain has then only to steer 
so that the sounds keep equally strong 
to follow the route of the cable safely 
into harbour. He is thus unaffected by 
fogs. New York was the first great port 
to instal the invisible pilot in its harbour. 

Doi&s the Sun Never Shine In the 
North ? 

does sometimes shine in the 
north ; it depends on the place from which 
we are looking at it. It is the northern 
half of the world that most of us live in, 
and it is the northern half of the world 
that has made the records of civilisation. 
Thus the Sun has always been known to 
shine in the south. 

Ages ago, when men voyaged south of 
the equator and rounded Africa, they 
found the Sun shining in the north. This 
was licliculed when they came home, but we 
now recognise that this account of what 
those travellers saw is good evidence that 
they did what they said they had done.^ 

Whatever part of the world we are in, 
the Sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west, because the whole Earth is spinning in 
the same direction, and it is that spin which 


water, ate ' found /vyhereyer we look for makes the Sun appear to rise and set. 


them through the universe. In. the case 
of our: own Solar System we can prove 
, ,that,v wher^^ „ the : temperature is not 


if we are looking at the Sun from the 
northern half of the planet it appears to 
travel across the sky in the south ; while 


Too high, oxygen and hydrogen if found if we look at it from the southern part of 


‘together will combine to, form water. 
\Thiat is true of our own Earth ; but the 


bur planet it seems to travel across the sky 
in the north. 






WONDER 

Why Does a Trumpet make the 
Gramophoime Louder? 

Why does a sounding-board over a 
pulpit make the preacher’s voice louder? 

Why does opening the lid of a piano make 
the sound louder? Why does a singer’s 
voice sound louder when he keeps his 
tongue low in his mouth? In all these 
cases we see the same principle at work. 

What happens is^ that the sound is 
reflected in the direction we wish. Wlien a 
sound is made anywhere, the law is that 
the waves spread equally in all directions 
at the same speed and with the same power. 

But sound can be reflected exactly like 
light, and if we desire it to be heard 
specially well at any point we must reflect 
it towards that point. We cannot make 
the sound louder than it is, but we can get 
more of it to reach the place that we 
desire it to reach. 

We may put a trumpet on the gramo- 
phone, or we may use a speaking-trumpet 
for our own voices. Or, on the other hand, 
we may put the trumpet in our ears, where 
it acts in the same way, reflecting towards 
the canal of the ear a certain amount of 
sound yvhich would not dthenvise have 
reached it. Our own ears act as reflectors 
of this kind in a smaller degree. 

The making of echoes by walls is really 
the same as the action of a trumpet ; 
only when the wall is far away the re- 
flected sound comes so long after the first 
sound that we hear two sounds. Walls 
help a speaker if they are close by him, 
but not otherwise. 


glands are willing to 
selves and give to tin 
ceed in making it pass 
skin. Also, lijy means 
make liquid things | 
skin. But otherwist 
proof —in one directio 


If Owr Skin is Waterproof How 
Does IWoistwre Penetrate It ? 

The skin is truly waterproof, mid will let 
nothing from outside get into it. Bu the 
skin is almost everywhere pierced by tin}^ 
tubes that run out through the waterproof 
layer to the surface, from the true skin that 
lies underneath it. These tubes carry the 
sweat made by the little glands in the true 
skin, from which the tubes run. Water 
could, perhaps, get into these tubes, so 
that the skin would not be waterproof, if 
it were not that the sweat is coming put of 
: them. As it does so it has a forward pres- 
sure which forces back anything that might 
enter. And even if anything did enter it 
could not get far, for it would find itself in 
an exceedingly tiny, blind alley— the inside 
of the sweat-gland. If we rub anything into 
the; skin Very hard, and if it is something> 
; such as cpd-Iiver 'oil, which the sweat- 


What is the Dafferc 
Fat and Oil ? 

Oil is a misleading v 
in two senses. We d 
things that give plant! 
as turpentine, but they 
from other oils, and 
call them volatile oik, ^ 
oils, because they read 
in the form of a gas. 
of such an oil on a pie 
disappears ; but if yon 
of the other kind of o 
butter, on a piece of 
mark which stays, 
called fixed oik, and t 
remember is that fixe( 
really the same thing, 
we call it fat ; when it 
oil A fixed : oil is melt 
fixed oil that has: tm 
fat has a melting-point, 
it is so warm that it m 
oil ; or we riiight say t 
has a freezing-point, ^ ^ 
that it solidifies and tu 

It . is a very interesti 
fat of bur bodies that 
just the temperature oi 
fat of our bodies is aiw 
where it is neither qu: 
liquid ; and this is the 5 
us best. If it were qu 
could not easily help it 
needed ; and if it we 
would not stay in one 
hundreds of different 
mixtures, of them, and 
own melting-point, : abe 
liquid oils, and belov 
solid fats. 


How Many Stars 

Most people imagine th 
myriads of stars in the.sk] 
number of the stars that 
guished by the naked c 
only about ten thousand, 
more than a third of this 
at the; same time, so tl 
actually seen is between 
thousand, say about 3500, 


en 


and four 


three 
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WONDER 


Will the World's Food Supply Ever is kept up in other wa3?s? partly by its 

Run Short ? ceaseless shrinking ; partly, we suppose, 

It is quite certain that, as people by the breaking up of ’ the atoms of 

cannot live without enough food, there elements in the Sun ; and chiefly by the 

never will be more people than there is food incandescence of carbon and calcium, 
for. The struggle for life is in the first 
places a struggle for food, and for a large xaoered ? 

number of people all over the vvorki the „v: i i f ^ -i , i i • 

struggle is so severe that mrmy babies the anvil, which is 

and diildren are killed by it every year, filled the beak because it resembles a 
directly or indirectlv , bird s beak, is to enable the blacksmith to 

But the number Of people in the. curved artfoles of iron, such as a 

steadily increases, and doubtless always These am beaten out round 

has increased since mankind came to he ; giadually nairowing beak. In earlier 
and steadily the amount of food has been da}' s the anvil had a beak at each end, 
increased by human ehort. Men learned gave the appearance of a pair 

how to tame and care for sheep and oxen horris on the head of ari ox the anvil 
and goats, and so obtained flesh and milk ; was called a bickern, a word which means 
and this pastoral stage— pastoral conies two-horned. An anvil with one beak is 
from the word pastor, which means a sometimes spoken of as a bickein, but this 
shepherd — yielded to the agricultural is incorrect. 

stage of growing crops, which supports Why has Water no Taste? , 
far more human life than the pastoral It is true that pure water has no taste, 
stage alone can. but probably not one in ten thousand of 

It is probable that some day there must those who read this question has ever 
be a limit, though we are nowhere near it known water that had no taste. None of 
yet. \¥hem which us has ever tasted pure water unless we 

carry disease and stand in the. way of man, have been to the chemist *s and tasted water 

Africa alone will be capable of holding and that has been distilled. The ordinary 

feeding live hundred million people in^ water we drink has quantities of dr dis- 

than it does, now ; and as for Australia, solved in it, and these give it a taste. It 
who can say pr who \vill dare to prophesy ? . also has a certain amount of salts dissolved 

Where Does the Oxygen in the Sun “ it, _ If we bdl wjfler we. drive off the 
Cbm6 From ? gases in it, and then it does become taste- 

It is ; rather difflciflt to understand, is the_ reasori why 

but we must remember that a thing n?, 3 

may be intensely hot and glowing and 1 ^'?° eais o e’ re wn+p.? 

^ 1 ^ 1 i.* before we make the tea. why pure water 

flaming without any burning, combustion, j j ^ Ou, , 

pi bodies mainly consist of water The nerves 

tall 

I '1 n ^ 1 I T . thev live in water. Therefore" we should 


atcui aon.vyjixwAi.Ads> xaav,iu«;xil xiiai. xnc; n .rt t . , r i i 

hlat and flames were due to burning they live n water fherefore we should; 
going on in the .Sun, as it goes on in I Jft expect water to Te. one of the things 
lire on the Earth ; but then they came excites them 1 it wer^ we riiou d 

to . ask themselves practically jmt. rihe f it all the time _ 1 here would 

question we are asking : If tire Sun’s use. or meaning an this, and all our 

beat and light are diie to combustion, : ' sense.s exist for ®e. Iheir business is to 
where does all the oxygen come from , , ^ new things happening, not of 

and where does all the fuel come from ? ” thmgs always there. So water has no taste. 




If the Sun were burmng as a fu'*e is burning, 
it’ would have burned. itself out millions 
of years ago. There is nothing like enough 
material in the Sun to account for ail 
the light and heat it produces; Therefore, 
burning as we understand it, which is 
combustion, or, combining with oxygen, 

• has little, to do with the Sun's heat and 
diglit. The Sun's supply of light and heat 


and air has no smell. 

Can an Aeroplane Stand Still in 
the Air ? 

An aeroplane can never stand still in 
relation to the air, the slowest rate at 
which it can fly being about half its top 
speed. Wlien traveling against a very 
strong wind, however, it is possible that 
it may stand still in relation to the Earth. 
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FAMOUS SCULPTURES OF THE WORLD 


PEACE FLYING OVER LONDON: WITH /WINGS AND: HORSES— THE FAMOUS QUADRIGA NEAR 
HYDE PARK CORNER, BY ADRIAN Domes . 


A MODEL FOR A BRONZE GROUP FOR AUSTRALIA HOUSE* LONDON-BY SIR BERTRAM 

The copyrighL pf tHi§ picture i$ Teseryed for the .ertist by /Walter Jud4# T - 
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A\*rATION,' by REN# 
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AN. ANCIENT STATUi 
OF APOLLO 


A CHARIOT DRAWN BY PRANCING HORSES, IN THE VATICAN 


CMIdfsn s Ency^^ 


THE HEAD OF MELEAGER 
; IN THE VATICAN , 


A nUJnAlN DU3 i wr 

ANTINOUS 


THE CARLISLE MELEAGER IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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GRANDMOTHER : 
BY LUCIEN ALLIOT 


GRANDFATHER 
BY AIBERT LEFEUVRE 
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grandfather 

BY LUCIEN ALLIOT 
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THE FIRST STEPS, BY GERTRUDE BRiCARD 


THOUGHTS OF THE PAST 
BY REN^ 8ERTRAND-BOUTEE 


THE FOND. PARENTS, PRGH THE MONUMENT 
CHILDHOOD, BY LUCIEN ALUOT 
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THE YdUNG MASON, BYrrHiOPHiLE F. SOMME THE BOY AND THE SNAIL, BY CHAREBS GIROMELLA 


CUldfm ’s Encyclopedia 
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CUPID, BY LAURENT MARQUESTE 
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THE CHILD WITH THE DOLL 
BY LOUIS D'AMBROSIO 


,THE CHILD - AND THE KITTEN 
BY ALBERT JOUANNEAULT 


THE YOUnO TOOTBALL TLAVER 
BY CLEMENTINE DISSARD 
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It is not the amaunl of labour we do commodities , even 
which creates weal th, but its ejfeciweness, most favourable c 
As we have reminded ourselves, man is a to laboiir ai 
small ci^eature much weaker than many of and discoveries of cl 
the higher animals. It is a common error in a properly orgn 
to speak of labour as a source of wealth, bilities of wealth 
as if any amount of hard work could practical purposes 
create an abundance of commodities. The ■ day are very fort ui 
truth is that wealth increases; not through of all the ages— the 
making work, but through saving work. and genius of every 
As long as man worked with his own of every nation, \M 
hands, or with the aid of a few simple tools tunity than ever exis 
and weapons, he spent nearly the vvhole It is as true as it 
of his life in obtaining a scanty supply of , great inventions an< 
food. No matter how rich the territory he have beep the woii 
inhabited, he could not becorne wealthy that, even if we ' 
or enjoy niuch of comfort or culture. A ventions, the numb 
very striking illustration of this is to be we are indebted h 
fptnd in the ease of the rich country we of inaking wealth 
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fraotion of tlie people who luive lived in the 
world. If we are evc'.r tempted to be proud 
of using such inventions as tiuj electric light, 
or the railway train, or the steamboat, 
or wireless telegra])hy, we shall do well to 
remind ourselves that we did nothing to 
loring them a])out, and that the least we 
can do is to use them intelligently. 

When we organise labour to make it 
effective, we have seen how it comes to be 
divided up between individuals, between 
trades, l:)etweeii territories, and between 
nations/ in such a fasliion as to get the best 
results. By organisation . we can make 
ordinary or even dull people as effective 
for inaiiy purposes as if they were very 
clever indeed, while we can raise the value 
of all the people concerned, whether in- 
dividually clever or not. If a man invents 
a tool, the tool is the embodiment of his 
cleverness, and if he remains tlie sole user 
of the tool, the value of his exceptionally 
clever brain is confmed to the one pos- 
sessing it. If, however/ he shares the secret 
of his tool with others, each one who has it 
at oiice becomes a clever worker, by virtue 
of a tool he could not have invented for 
himself. So men become, as it were, clever 
at second-hancL 

H ow THE WORUP PAYS IN POVERTY 
POR THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE 

The arranging of work in such fashion as 
to make it fruitful is a: yeiy important 
thing, and it is not everyone who lias the 
gift of happy arrangement. What we need 
for the- best results is the organising of 
the working of the best processes and in- 
ventions, and we owe a good deal to the 
men who are capable of that. 

Organis(ition and hei’ween them 

S(We work, md-m saving it set free labour 
/a do other work. This is a most iniporta nt 
economic truth, for the neglect of which we 
pay in poverty and distress. 

Let us think of a hundred people working 
on an isl and and entirely dependent on 
their own labour. It the labour of ail the 
hundred is needed to llnd enough food to 
keep them alive, that food is tlieir sole 
wealth. They can possess nothing more, 
because all their eitorts are needed to feed 
themsel vest and they must feed or die. 
Therefore, in such case, they cannot have 
clothes/ or houses, or fumitnre, or any other 
comforts. But suppose clever ones among 
them invent good weapons with which to 
hunt — 'Weapons so effective that only fifty 
people are needed to feed the hundred 
■ islanders. In that case the work of /iity 


food-getters is saved, and fhereforc, fifty 
persons aire set free to do otlier jobs. The 
fifty, being set free, can set to work to 
construct huts and fashion garments. 
The little community becomes richer, not 
because more work is done but because a 
particular form of work has been saved. 
Suppose the fifty remaining food-getters, 
by further inventions, become 25, then 25 
can produce the food needed by the hundred 
islanders, and 75 are free to do other work. 
So again, the islanders become richer 
because loork has been sai-^ed, 

T he great difference between 

MAKING WORK AND SAVING WORK 

This process oi saving labour is just as 
true in a great nation, like Britain, as in 
the little island we have imagined. A 
nation can only l^ecome richer means of 
organisation and invention continuously 
setting free lalmir to do 

That is why ( he idc^a of making work is a 
fallacy — a deceptive thing. Sometimes, 
workmen are tempted to think that if they 
can spin out a piece of work, or refuse to 
use a labour-saving machine, they will 
make more work for others, but the very 
Te verse is the truth. It is only by saving 
work, b}? using inventions as freely as 
possible, by produeing as much as possible, 
that we can make things better for other 
people. PI e who m^Uces worJv, in the sen.se 
of taking an unnecessarily long time to 
produce a thing, makes poverty ; he who 
saves work, in the sense of producing as 
quick!}?' as possible and as much as possible 
with the least amount of labour, creates 
wealth and employment. 

We see, too, how important it is to use 
the word Labour broadly, as describing all 
human effort by hand and brain, and not 
to apply the term to muscular effort or 
manual work alone. Labour is made uj:) 
of muscular effort, or skill in the use of 
tools and machines ; and of mental effort, 
either in its highest form as original in- 
vention, or in the toiined performance of 
services involving measurement, or calcu- 
lation, or arrangement, or enterprise. 

T he GREAT VALUE OF ENTERPRISE 
IN THEUFE OF THE WORLD 

Not the least of the mental processes is 
Enterpi'ise. We apply this term to the 
taking of risks in trade, finance, or manu- 
facture. It embodies Courage and Judg- 
ment as well as Cleverness. A man may 
be clever enough to invent a new process, 
yet lack judgment as to how to use it, or 
38 







courage in puiiwng^ it to the test and risking 
money in making it a success. This enter- 
prise is a very individual quality, which 
some men have in abundance, and other? 
lack altogether. It is a supremely valu- 
able quality, whicli has always been freel;y 
recognised among peoples who do not 
possess it. Boys playing a game, oi 
savages needing a chiel, or civiUsed mer 
looking for a leader, usually find one among 
; them who sees clearly what to do. 

! This wonderful and complex thing- w£ 

I call Labour is exerted under certain con- 

j ditions jn'ovided by Nature. The gifts Oj 

; NaHirc play a most important ]xivi ii 

production. These gifts are many, aiic 
they are sometimes conveniently summec 
up under the single term Land, as we sum 
med up the many forms of manual anc 
mental effort under the single tern 
Labour. The great English economist 
Professor Marshall, describes land as mean 
ing/^ the materials and the forces whicl 
j Nature gives freely for man’s aid in laru 

i and water, in air and light and heat.” 

H ow SCIENCE HAS OPENED UP NATURE'S 
GREAT STORES FOR MAN 

■ Man is a land animal who learned will 

difficulty to cross water and to transpor 
goods across the seas. For long man ha( 
f ■ to be content to inhabit land surfaces, an( 

to utilise little more than was near tlr 
1 surface. If minerals outcropped, or conk 

be readilv quarried, he could get at them 
: but if they were at a depth they wer 

: unobtainable by him. In modern time: 

j the use of steam and electricity ant 

machines has enabled ns to mine to grea 
1 depths and so make use of the natura 

i stores of coal and minerals which wen 

formerly neglected. 

i The term Land as an agent in th< 

| . production of wealth has thus come t( 

:l , have a very wide meaning, including no 

I only all that is on the surface of land ant 

I' water, but all that science can discover ii 

1 , them or beneath them. 

We have now dealt with two grea 
I V factors in wealth production — Labour, o 
I ' human efforts ; and Land, or natural gift? 

We now come to a third and exceeding!; 
I ■ important thing known as Capital. 

The word Capital is from the Latin won 
capiity or head. The head city of a countr; 
■; is its capital. So with a business. Whe 

company trading began, the stock of' good? 
or instruments, or machinery, or buildingi 
i whicli it employed was called its capiU 

stack, and this came to be shortened 1 
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working on natural gifts or land, has made 
it possible to work inventions. 

Now let ns think how it. became possible 
for capital to be used. We see how irnpor* 
tant it is ; where does it come from ? 

We can iinderstaud this by taking 
simple cases. We can imagine a savage 
catching animals with his hands with 
great difficulty. We can then imagine 
him conceiving the idea of throwing a 
stick to kill a bird, or other animal, and 
of gradually improving the shape of the 
Stick until it becomes a spear, or club, or 
dart. If we think of it, pur savage, in 
fashioning his spear, is storing up work to 
enable him to do %mrk heiter. In the hours 
in which he is shaping his spear he is 
really making a store of work, or saving U]) 
work. Having saved it, he piossesses a 
spear which enables him to work better. 
If he has the sense to make a weapon out 
of the tusk of an animal lie kills, he saves 
more work, and may come to possess a 
knife which helps him to work better still. 
The Eskimo makes a most effective knife 
out of the tusk of a walrus, 

T he CONVISNIENT FORM IN WHICH 
OlVILiSED man SAVES UR WORK 

It is this saving of work which results in 
capital; The Eskimo's sledge> his dogs, 
his reins, ; his canoe, his knife are his 
humble capital or stockf It is the result 
of his careful savings and if he did not 
thus save he wotild perish. 

The priucipie ill civilised communities is . 
the same . W eh a ve learned t o exch ange 
go ads wltl 1 each other by means of Money . 
By money we measure the value of things 
by a common standard, and money enables 
civilised men to save up work in a con- 
venient way. Instead of saving up hats if 
we make hats, or boots if we are boot- 
makers, we can save up money. The 
money we can either use ourselves" or lend 
to others to establish stocks of capital with 
which to use inventions, and to enable 
persons to be usefully employed in working 
on inventions. 


people had not come forwffrd to put their 
money into big wireless stations and 
elaborate machinery. 

Now we see clearly what capital is. It 
is a stock of goods the result of saving, and 
if no one saved it could not exist. The 
person who thus saves and owns capital is 
sometimes called a Capitalist. He may be 
either a man who has saved himself to 
form a business which he has himself 
organised, or he may be one who> having 
nothing to do with the business himself, 
has lent the money required to buy the 
stock needed to niii the business. 

W HAT » LIMITED ” MEANS AT THE 
END OF A COMPANY’S NAME 

Most modern businesses are owned by 
what are called Joint Stock Companies, 
some of which, like railway companies, are 
established or incorporated by Acts of 
Parliament, and some of which work under 
a general Act of Parliament made to pi'o- 
tect them from bad management. These 
are known as Limited Liability Com- 
panies, and we, know them because under 
the law they have to put the word 
Limited at the end of their names. 

This limited liability method of saving 
is very useful, and has done much to help 
enterprise and to create wealth. The 
nieaning pf limited liability is that a 
number of people can each oontribuie a 
&mall sum of moue^^ to make a big tot al 
sunt, while the risk of : each is limited to :the 
sum subscribed. Tims a company may be 
formed to work a new method of making 
soap, and, if it requires a capital stock 
worth j^Too,oog, a thousand persons may 
each take one hundred shares of and 
haye no further risk, whereas it might not 
be possible to Imd one person willing to 
risk as much as /Too, coo in a new experi- 
ment. That is how the limited liability 
form of saving helps enterprise, increases 
capital, and in this way benefits the whole 
of the community. 

T he THREE CHIEF FACTORS IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF WEALTH 


' Thus. Saving becomes very important, ^ 
: for without it all the clever inventions of ] 
maciiines and appliances would be useless. ; 

'V , It would have been in vain for Watt or 
' Trevithick or Stephenson to invent the 
railway engine if. people had not been 
; ■ found willing to lend big*sums of money to 
.J'Jmake enough locomotives to run a railway. ^ 
It, would have been in vain for men to 
inr^ent wireless if enterprising and saving . c 


Thus we have examined three things 
which we sometimes speak of, Labour, 
Land, and Capital, the three chief factors 
in the production of wealth : 

Labour, as covering all human effort, 
whether of hand or brain ; 

Land, as covering all the Gifts of Nature 
which man may either use or neglect ; 

Capital; the saved stores without which 
our labour is in vain. 
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GRO'JP” COUNTRIES chapter 42 

The Story, of the Peoples of All Nations and Their Homelands 


A tin? ns, showing' the Acropolis and'tlie Temple of Zeus 


GREECE AND ITS PEOPLE 


land has had such faithful friend** Since that time they have been slowly 
ship as Greece in modern times, for extending the independence of their race 
all civilised nations understand how much over the southern part of the Balkan 
they owe to the Greece of long ago, when Peninsula, which was their ancient home, 
the race nurtured in this little land pro- and over the many islands of the Aegean 
duced the most vigorous thinkers who Sea, where they spread in colonies during 
had appeared in the world. their early period of greatness. 

Greece is the smallest country that has Originally Greece was about the size of 
ever been great. Though for a moment SGotiand, and consisted of Attica, Peio- 
she was great in warlike conquest— in the ponnesus, and a strip of the end of the 
time of xAlexander— her real inhuence in Balkan Peninsula, backed by rugged 
the past was exercised through her in- mountains which separated her from 
tellectual and artistic energy, and has MaGedonia, a region which, at a later 
survived in her language, thought, and period, enlarged her and gave her a new 
art. But of Greece as a lasting force in strength. Then there was also the island 
history we read elsewhere* Here we of Euboea, and many small islands south- 
glance at her as she stands among the ward of Attica and along the shores of 
countries of the world today. Asia Minor, with Crete and Rhodes still 

Old Greece, the little land irradiated by farther to the south. Now Greece has 
story long ago, was submerged first under recovered from Turkey practically the 
a wave of conquest by the Roman Empire, whole of this territory, including Mace- 
though she continued to live by her donia, and also Thrace to the eastward as 
powers of mind, and conquered her con- far as the River Maritza. The present 
querors through her thought and her art. population of about five millions is pro- 
Then she w'as buried and almost ex- bably a larger popitlation than has ever 
tinguished, except for her existence in before lived under oiie Greek Government 
books, under the great Mohammedan since the time of Alexander, 
invasion of eastern Europe, It was not The; most recent gain of territory; which 
till 1821 that the Greeks re-asserted them- came to Greece after the Gi^eat War, was 
selves against their Turkish rulers, and entirely due to the friendship of the 
in 1828, with the aid of England, France, Westeihi Powers, for during the most 
and Russia, they acquired full liberty. serious part of that war Greece played an 

THE FIVE CONTINENTS & 100 NATIONS & RACES THAT INHABIT THEM 
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ignoble part under the leadership of Iver 
Idng Constantine, a Danish prince married 
to the sister : of the German Emperor. 
After Greece had long been a thorn in the 
side of the Allies, through the treacherous 
action of Constantine, she was iinally led, 
by the statesmanship of M. Venizelos, to 
support the cause of hbert}^ and her king 
retired to Switzerland. 

At the close of the war the territorial 
gains of Greece were very great. They 
extended across Thrace to the Black Sea, 
leaving Turkey onty a small portion in 
Eiirope around (T^nstantinople, and in- 
cluded Smyrna, tlie chief port of Asia 
Minor, and the country immediately 
around it. At this time/ entirely through 
the influence of her one statesman, 
modern Greece had realised to the utmost 
all her legitimate ambitions, and more. 

But in politics modern Greece has not 
sought after wisdom . Bursting with 
pride, tlie country dismissed V eiiizelos, 
recalled Constantine to the throne, and 
started on an 'ambitious advange into 
Asia Minor which ended in thelft utter 
defeat by the Turks, who swept Aot only 
the Greek army but the Greek population 
out of the Anatolia Peninsula. , So Turkey 
recovered Eastern Thrace and Adrianople, 
and shut Greece off from the Black Sea. 

As a consequence of these disasters 
Const ant iae; was h dethroned by 
revolution and -his >on was accepted as 
king, the Government remaining iir a 
state of revolutionary uneasiness, for the 
modern Greeks are the most volatile race 
in Europe. Later, a Republican revolu- 
tion caused the king to withdraw into 
exile after a veiy short reign. 


Greece ^ is essentially _an agriciiltural 
country, its chief prochictions for export 
being fruits, particularly Gurrants, of which 
she exports to Great Britain an average 
value of £5,000,000. Besides the currant 
vine, the olive, the grape vine, orange, 
lemon, and, hg tiv.es are largely gvowu. 
Olive oil and nuts are among her leadhig 
exported products. Greece does not 
grow enough corn to feed herself, and her 
forests are rapidly being destroyed for 
fuel, with bad effects on a climate which 
is already too dry. There is a great 
variety of mineral wealth, but it is only 
worked to a small extent.. Iron, magnesite, 
lead, and chromite are the chief ores, 
and the salt industry is important. The 
sheep is the leading animal product. 

The only large cities in Greece are 
Athens, whiclq with its port, Piraeus, has 
a population of over 400,000, and vSalonica 
(170,000), the terminus of the European 
railway system on the Aegean Sea. Other 
towns are Patras (50,000), with a large 
currant trade ; and Calaniata (20,000), 
the chief port for the fig trade. Several 
of the considerable towns are on the 
island of Crete, and the town of Corfu 
oh the beautiful island of the same name 
has about 30,000 inhabitants. Salonica 
has a considerable Jewish population which 
cmne from Spain , and Spanish is still 
spoken there. 

' Athens, of course; is the great centre of 
attraction for travellers, and the study of 
its antiquities is regularly carried oh 
by the leading Western nations. In this 
respect it vies with Rome and Jerusalem, 
for it is the past of Greece that casts a 
glamour over the whole land. 


RUMANIA AND ITS PEOPLE 


'T^he origin of the Rumanian people is 
* a matter of some controversy. 

The country represents the Dacia of 
Roman imperial days, Dacia being the 
outlying province of the empire which 
bore the brunt of attempted invasion by 
l)arbariaii hordes pouring down on it 
from the lands now called Russia and 
Hitngary^ It was therefore strongly forti- 
hed, and garrisoned, along the line of the 
Lower Danube, and the Rumanians con- 
tend that they are descended, by birth 
and, language, from these outlying de- 
fehders of Rome, and so have a close kin- 
shipi to the Latin races. The greater likeli- 
hood is that, thev are a branch of the Slav 


stock, the Wallaclis, who remained faithful 
by language and tradition to old Rome. 

The two ancient States of Wallachia 
and Moldavia were the first States outside 
the Austro-Hungarian combine to obtain 
partial independence of the Turks. In 
the eighteenth century they had a large 
share of local goveimment, but had to pay 
heavy tribute to Turkey tlvrougli a Tiirkisii 
governor, who generally grew rich by his 
extortions. Late in the century they drew 
nearer together, and became known as the 
Danube Principalities, and Russia as- 
sumed towards them an attitude of pro- 
tection. In 1861 the two States were 
united, the name Rumania was. adopted 
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and a prince was elected. The .next prince 
was given the title of king. 

The Rumanian race were spread, in 
1914, far beyond the frontiers of the 
kingdom. They were in a majority in 
Russian Bessariibia and in nearly^ the 
whole of the mountain region of Tran- 
sylvania, then belonging to Hungary ; 
ami they also were thickly scattered in 
the Hungarian plain, on the lower courses 
of the Theiss and the Danube, The pros- 
perity of the country under freedom had 
led to a strong development of national 
feeling. But when war came in 1914 on an 
immense scale the}^ acted in marked 
contrast with the neighbour State Bulgaria. 
When the war approached a crisis Rumania 
finally threw in her lot with the Western 
Powers, and though German, Plungarian, 
and Austrian troops overran her for a 
time, she resumed the contest, and at its 
close became ruler of all the lands where 
the Rumanian race are in a majority. 

In this way she gained from Russia 
Bessarabia as far eastward as the River 
Dniester ; from Austria, Bukovina ; and 
from Hungary all Transylvania and the 
greater portion of southern Hungary, 
known as the Baiiat, 

From Hungary Rumania received over 
7,000,000 people, in the provinces now 
called Maramuresh, Crisana, Transylvania, 
and Banat ; from Russia, in Bessarabia, 
over 2 > 000,000 ; and froni Austria, in 
Bukovina, 800,000. Of her 17,000,000 in- 
habitants less than 8,000,000 were in the 
provinces of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Dobrudja, which formed Rumania in 1914, 

' The new Rumania forms a compact 
country, with many races forming minor i- 
ti es in the regions that have b een aim exed. 
Oyer large areas the soil is rich ; there are 
great forests of seventeen million acres, 
and abundant minerals, including coal, 


iron, and salt. Petroleum is by far the 
most valuable product exported. The 
Danube serves as a fine waterway to the 
open seas. Still agriculture is the main- 
stay of the country. There is an enormous 
peasant ownership, for all the estates of 
more than 247 acres have been divided 
among the cultivators of the soil 

The capital, Bucharest, has a population 
of about 400,000, and there are a dozen 
towns with populations between 50,000 
and 100,000, Ismail (go, 000) and Galatz 
(80,000) ai'e Danube ports ; Constantza or 
Kustenje (30,000) is the port of Dobrudja, 
Cernauti, formerly called Czernowitz, the 
chief town of Bukovina, has 90,000 people ; 
Jassy (Iasi), the chief town of MoldaA'ia, 
has So, 000. But Rumania is essentially a 
peasant country, and one of her problems 
of the future is to evolve in a naturally 
rich land a nation with a sufficiently wide 
social and economic variety to make up a 
true democracy. 

With her population of 17,000,000 com- 
pactly gathered together, Rumania takes 
rank as a second-class European Power, 
For purposes of protection, chieily against 
Russia, who is supposed to resent her 
jx)ssession of Bessarabia, she formed an 
alliance with Gzecho-SIovakia, Poland, 
and Yugo-Slavia, known as the Little 
Entente-- a combination having the speed a 1 
sympathy of France. Btit Rumania’s: 
chief problem is the welding into unity of a 
variety of races which, before the war, in- 
habited lands ruled by Hungary, Austria, 
and Russia. 

Her great reserves of oil give her an 
important association with the modern 
industrial world, thoiiglr she is not indns- 
trial. Her oil production is largely under 
the control of business men of other 
nationalities, but her fertile soil and the 
fine forests of Moldavia and Transylvania 
are assets she can herself develop. 


BULGARIA AND ITS PEOPLE 

’T'o; the south of the Danube, and crossing Avere then annexed to Serbia, before, in tlie 
* the Balkan range to , the Rh middle of the fourteenth century, they.. 

Mountains, lies .Bulgaria, inhabited by a were conquered by, the .Turks during the 
.Tartar race who appeared about the year thrust northward' of that martial race. 

. . . : ; language. of the Balkan region suffered 

‘ :They :; h'ere: Ghristianised'- in : thelhin^ rule, which in ,1876 

century, . and mt. the .heginniiig hf the reached its high tide of cruelty in tlie 
tenth:; century tlicir emperor Simeon ruled massacre of fifteen thousand men, women, 
:from -the mounfains df Greece to the and, children. Mr, Gladstone roused public. 
i " i CarpathiEmi and from the Black Sea: to , opinibii in . England, and Russia went: to : 

. But later they fell under war with Turkey in defence of the. people 
; " ,the rule of the Byzantine emperors, and who were of the same religion and partly 
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the same race as herself. Heroic, campaigns 
were fought in the passes of the Balkans, 
and finally/ by a treaty signed at Berlin 
by Russia, Turkey/Austria, and Great 
Britain, it was agreed rhat Bulgaria 
should be a principality still under the 
Sultan, but with a Government and a 
prince elected by the people. The province 
on the Other side of the Balkans— Eastern 
Rumelia— was to remain under the direct 
arithority of the Sultan ; but in 1885 
Rumelia was freed and united with 
Bulgaria. The country was declared an 
entirely independent Idngdom in 1908, 
ceasing to have any association in govern- 
ment with Turkey. 

T he peasant farmers who 

OWN MOST OF THE LAND 

Bulgaria is essentially an agricultural 
country, two thirds of the people obtaining 
their living from the land, chiefly on small 
farms which they own, while the grazing 
lands and forests belong to the local 
commuihty, and are used in common. 
Wheat and maize are the principal corn 
crops, and much wheat is exported. 
Sheep are the; principal pastoral animals, 
and there is a considerable inanuf act lire of 
woollen goods for home use. Cattle are 
about half as numerous as the inhabitants. 
Much fruit is grown, including grapes, and 
tobacco is produced for export; Bulgaria 
is rich in coal and iron, but its mineral 
wealth has not been greatly developed. 

Among the special products of the 
country are its embroideries, and the scent 
known as attar of roses. The decisive battle 
of Shiplca in 1877 was fought in the midst 
of the rose gardens which cover thousands 
of acres on the slopes of the Balkans. 

Sofia, the capital, with about 160,000 
people, stands oh a high plain and is of 
great antiquity, but has been quite 
modernised. It was an important town 
under imperial Rome, and it still has a 
church which is reputed to have been a , 
Roman temple. Later it became a church, 
then a mosque, and now is a church again. , 
Other considerable towns are Philippopolis 
(65,000), Varna (50,000), the, seaport on, the 
Black Sea/ and Rustchuk (40,000)* '/a .sea- 
port and fortress on the Danube^ ; ’ 

f WAS an EATER THAN HIS JUDGMENT 

i By . the treaty : which followed the 
;.:.G^eat Whr Bulgaria is allowed access, for 
her, trade, to the Mediterranean Sea, and 
thisis. secured by arrangement with Greece 
thibugb the port of Dedeagatch* 


No part of the Turkfeh Empire had 
obtained more S5mipathy from the woiid 
than Bulgaria, but she had the misfortune 
to choose as her prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, a man whose ambition out- 
ran his judgment. Elected princej he soon 
declared himself a king, and then a tsax\ 

Towards the close of 1912, when Tiuidsh 
rule had proved intolerable in the part 
of the peninsnla still under the Sultan, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Greece 
united in war against their common enem3^ 
The complete defeat of the Turks was 
followed b^^ a division of her European 
territory between the victorious nations. 

But a conference held in London failed 
to make a division of the conquered 
territoiy which would satisfy the con- 
queroi^s, and the war was resumed by 
Serbia and Greece (joined by Ruinania) 
opposing Bulgaria. Turke}? resumed her 
occupation of Adrianople, ivhich had been 
captured from her the Bulgarians ; and, 
defeated and exhausted, Bulgaria was 
obliged to submit, and lost to each of her 
enemies territory which would have been 
h ers by the Treaty of London. 

H ow THE BULGARIAN NATION PAID FOR 
THE TREACHERY OF ITS RULER 

When the Groat War was being fought 
King Imrdihandy who believed the Germans 
were inyincible, thought he saw a way of 
recoverihg Bulgaria's losses and making, 
her the dominant Power in the Balkan 
Peninsula as an ally of Gennany. Forgetful 
of the part pla^^ed by Russia in the delivery 
of his country from the rule of the Turks, 
and of the friendship by which Britain 
had supported Bulgaria, he made common 
cause with the Turks, joined in the war on 
the side of Gennany, and attacked Serbia 
while she Was gallantly defending herself 
against AUvStria and Hungary. 

Snell ingratitude and treachery met with 
dire punishment, A month before the 
Kaiser abdicated Ferdinand renounced his . 
crown in Bulgaria and fled, and under the 
finalTrcaty of Peace Bulgaria lost to Serbia 
part of the Macedonian territory she had 
claimed after the war of xg 12, while to 
Greece was allotted Thrace, with x\drianc)ple , 
Uiid the Black Sea coast south of Vasiliko. 
Bulgmia remained a third-class Power with. 

- a population of under five millions. ■ 

^ Ferdinand was followed by his son Boris 
as king, and her troubles since the war : 
hav?: only been the internal strife, of her 
';pdliric#:pariiesA://' 
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SEEN FROM THE SEA 


ROAD IN CRETE 


AT METEORA IN GREECE 
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PHAI-ERON BAY, PIRAEUS 


ATHENS SEEN FROM THE GREAT STADIUM. WITH THE ACROPOLIS IN THE DISTANCE 


A STREET IN CORFU 


THE HARBOUR AND CITADEL, CORFU 
















GREAT EVENTS OF THE GREAT DAYS OF GREECE 


■ i n\ ^ ^ 


i w m ¥ikC«-. \6™ ' 

f| #:-■'* f^rf WiffWPP^ -- \/ 

EiJessa^)0n’Vo4na)v/a$ the earlij capital i / bik? i mpriso ned ^ 
4 ?f Macedonia before ihe ilthenian imy r 'J^-'^ _ > 
ai^p 3 S,in 4 JIBX, recalledVfteirailor 1 /'^*"*"*''^: 

Aldbbdes iofead il against^ 




^--^'defeabd Brurus and Cassius/ * 
Xssttied fhe fak of fc Kosnan 
JJepubiic 


fte Palopo 


r/ i ^ \ 5k . 3^.. 

%rhus,K{i^ofEpirus/oneoffte\ \7 «° 

greatest general of anliquify, 

}, sailed for^^enium in IMy, in "c u ' " 4 ® i 

SmaC^ wfh a big Ki:«^o. Macefe wna 

/a number of ekphanb^These nim^lr masrer of ihe firpk 

abimafehadnevr been.seen J 

Homans, wba [ Aegaa in 3o6 Eu ^ 

were kmfied and /. . 

,§'S£fefa2ied ' 


Aiexaiider 1 i 7 e Great v/as ticrn at 
Pella in 356 B.C and had ArisMe 
for his tutor . . 

SALONIKA ^ 


r yPl 

Alexander the 
Greats Touie 
b India i 


TURKEY 


■ , ./ / T r ^ ^ 



SgfeeCongressX-f^^ 1 I 

of Vienna in 1815 \i 
the Ionian IsIands/vCi^-rtFsIt 
which had ben ruledY^^Y 
in turn by Venice and 
France, and had been a ^ 
republic, were placed under ^ 

the pratechon of England 
They were finally ceded to ^ 

Greece, in 1864^^ 

At Ac}mm,m3I B.C., v/as feughr 
the famous naval bafHe m which 
Augustus defeated Mark Anbng and 
. won tb mastery the viorld 


hm-m 

-■' - 

fee al podcna^ was 
situated the oldest 
^^Greek oracb, 

^ ^dicated h 

^ \2ei7S 


gaeinSSSaC. ^ | Lm^ 

‘v^ ■ I / Ansrorle was 
/ I' Stagira ' 

Here was Mount Olijmpu^ the \ 

home of the Greek ^ 

V \ 


Many Goths perished in a naval 
engaaement v/ith the Romans 
tne Hellespont{l53rdaTielks) f 
mA.a367 



f^S l A j 

'minor' 


, the stoic 


At IterlniygJe^^ in 4B0 BJ. 
SCO Spartans .imder , 


After Flabs death Arisyie retired to Atarneus 
X. and then to Mityiene/vhence he was 
* -Ysummoned m 343 EC. to teach Alexander 


the Great 


Here is the supposed site / 
of ancient Troy, which the f 
L/Greeks'pptured aboiir X>- 
lISAO.Caffera Innqsiege y 



^^riiCopcns after he ano .1 il ^ 


^ - \Bere af I^jphi wps the Temple of Apllo, 
nhr^K the most famous oracle 

^ ' LofaTCienHfmesTKH0WTH^£lF” 

' ^.^ was^carved over the 


] 

^Knmoiim 



in 1822 the %rk?mfeacred 40,000 
Greeks, who had risen in insurrection 
in the Island of Chios 
.0 


MimEHE'J 


Ifere ai Mjss3ongni,ln 1824. Lord Byron , 
became Comniander-Jn-Chief of the . 
Greek insurgents, but he soon ( 
afterwards died of fever N 




^orinth was Gaplure4sacked,and trned by the 
’Romans in i^SiuC., and Greece then became a 
' province .-'. 


'iKreSocreies drank ^ . 
Xbemlsck- iii 393 B.C 


sPIRAXUS 


vhmerom 


s..,^_^er:e5 first railv^ayx 
, Ypbiv.'een Piraeus and 
1 holerum was opened 

X?:-,:.in 1584 


Bmfi'iSjl“' f ‘■"SSliE fJli.J,'S,Bjl<»»’ i! 3 S?«A 

Lepanb in 1571 ^ • ,•„ {},g Epaninon^s, |e qpFTneban 

^ ^ genejahd^redrbeSparbns, 




genejalyd^ted the Sparbns, butA, 
mortallu ‘vvoimded. 


^ Off Salamis in 480 B.C. the 
Greeks under Them isbcles 
won a decisive naval victory 
over the Persians 


In 1827 the comhijifid English, French, and Russian fleet, 

■ united for the protection of Greece, annihilated IheTurkish * 
and EgypHan^^^fe 


The Parthenon, at Athens, Kgun about 450 B.G., was first a 
heathen temple, then a Christian church, and, after the capture 
of Athens by the Turks in ]4-56,a mos<[ue. it was ruined in 1687 
during 3 sjege, when the Venetians deli^^ bomb 

into it and exploded the gunpovder sior^ there 

MED/ TERR 


. X' ' ' V '' ' 

Demosthenes, the greatest 

Greek orators, who had 
fled b Caiaureia from Athens 
„fy,| T X foison h 

r p a'/oid falling into the hands 
of his foes 


Near mafaftonjn 1870, a party of English travellers 
was captured by Greek brigands and all the men 
./^X^^'ere killed the^ornen being released 

!us andXT^^e af Marathon be Greeks, un der , 

opened S^J^Miltiades, won a 
^icisive victory 

^ ^ Persians in 430 5.C 


' here in the island of Patmos the j 
®Aposlle John was exiled and is 
said to have written the Book of 
feelaifon af the end of the first 

»u, 


SmlrS? wasWn 

^borajtona,a ai^S^a^is about 


Crete was the First European land . 
to attain high achievement in art, * ^ 
and was the forerunner of Greece 
as early as 2200 B.e 

A N E A N 

DV- u h ' L Pythagoras; the great 

Tjk_ - philosopher, was bom in 

Mir Samos^bput 582E.C 


The Venus mMilo4^as found m the island 
of Melos in 1820 by a peasant, who sold:/ 
it to the French GcvernTnent £r SOOO francs 


Here is Mount Ida, the scene of many of the 
{^classic legends of Zeus, the chief of 
V V the Greek gods 



At Gnessus, British excavations have found 
the remains of many civilisations daring 
back ro about 2600 5X., and, before that; 
ralics of f he Bronze and Stone Ages - 
^ y . ^ 
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NO COUNTRY HAS A MORE GLORIOUS PAST THAN GREECE AND MANY OF THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS IN HER HISTORY ARE SHOWN HERE 


SOFIA. 
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f’ ''2 ^ 

^ Salamander 

Fulm3 '5^>' d 

« r. t ^ J” >Tiouse^ Y :.4^ V — ^ ''' \ ^ ^ t^\ * l^h 

I>„f,sh ;,^ .Ms 

Ivtackerel (V 


Sea Bream ^ ^ W^ 


Scabbard fish 


Paper NauHlus 


Grey Mullef 


a W^' =Sv 5 ^v"i"VT 7 r se^ fech •“ 

K 5 j^‘' 4 is“"“s..k,,i.h ,,5^,; 

?,. i»)^s.& 4 '' " ‘,V W "it 1 

“(fe^ttSa "“ 


Unicom fish 


CH EXE 


jife rh®^ee' ’* 


tamerheaded Shark Tbrcupinefish , ^nqRau 

r-, ■: n ‘ A.: . :^ Al ■■ .-/.rr:-. ..-■.■ri--- At ^ ^ 
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M £ D J-'>--T- ER RANEf^N 


SEA 


As sliown in this pic.ture-map Greece has a very varied and abundant plant and animal life. The woods shelter wolves, 
foxes, and squirrels, the porcupine is , found in various parts, and there are considerable numbers of vultures, the. 
..tortoise*. which is abundant here as in some other Mediterranean countries, is the faniiliar Greek tortoise so often sold 
in.the streets of English lawns. Round the coast Is found the murex,.from which Tyrian purple used to be made, . 









piitms- 


Wine 


Bonuy Raisms c„rr2„g^ 


Greece, as can be saeii by the pictures on this map, has many valuable industries. She needs only the bies^inys ot peace 
and tranquillity to develop these, so that, they may become of real importance not only to Greece herself, but also to the 
rest of Europe, Of course her trade in dried currants is very extensive, this fruit being not really a currant: like our 
black und red currants with their many seeds, but a small grape, 
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Children ’s Encyclopedia 


PicUires of Rumania 
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THE C ATH EPR AL At BU G HAREST 


OIL" DERRICKS AT CAMPINA IN RUMANIA 


THE HUGE GRAIN ELEVATORS IN THE RUMANIAN HARBOUR OF BRAILA 


AN OLD VINEGAR-PRESS IN A RUMANIAN VILLAGE 
IN THE SOUTHERN CARPATHIANS 


A HALT BY THE WAY, NEAR TIRGOVISHTEA 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DIMBOVITZA 
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Childreris Encyclopedia 


Pictures of Rumania 


THE ROOFS AND DOMES OF BUCHAREST, THE CAPITAL OF RUMANIA 


THE RUSSIAN BASILICA IN BUCHAREST THE CHURCH OF THE THREE SAINTS IN JASSY 
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Pictures of Bulgaria 


Children’s Encyclopedia 


A VERY OLD BRIDGE ACROSS THE STRUMNITZA NEAR KUSTENDIL. IN BULGARIA 


THE SHIPKA PASS ACROSS THE BALKAN MOUNTAINS OF BULGARIA 


A PRIMITIVE -WATER WHEEL USED -FOR IRRIGATION IN BULGARIA 















THE RILO MONASTERY AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE PJUMAIA PASS , (N THE BAUANS 
The pictures on these pages are reproduced by courtesy of The E;:?cUisivB News Agency and others 


^iciures 


THE TSAR ALEXANDER THE SECOND AS HE STANDS IN SOFIA, THE 


CAPITAL OF BULGARIA 


THE HILLSIDE TOWN OF TIRNOVO, THE OLD 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF RUMANIA & BULGARIA 
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• Thl$ map. giy^, relief picture of Rumania and Bulgaria as they might appear if we could ily high enough and had sight 

The principal rivers^ mountains* cities^ and towns are shown^ and we see 
Black Sea, so that their vessels, before they can reach the high seas 
ii^in :%iit^ of th^ through the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles in 

way-:to ^fhe':crcean"' trade 'routes' 

il8illiiiiti:S'fe:-^ 0"'': ■"■ :;■; . ■ 'L i>-:':\'^'/'^.'' ■■ "■ 














Nutcracker 


fCo}ubrineS;)ake 


nv tins map: we see tne principal industries, and the chief animals and plants of Rumania and Bulgaria.; It will he noticed 
that Rumania has several.of the fiercer kinds of European animals such as the bear and the wild boar, these being found 
in the forests at the foot of the Carpathian Mountains. Rumania is one of the gre.at grain-growing countries of Eutope^ 
, and exports wheat, buriey. and maize. She also has extensive and profitable nil-wells. 










AS THIS MAP SHOWS, GREECE, WHICH WAS A PENINSULA, IS NOW CUT COMPLETELY IN TWO BY THE CORINTH CANAL 
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One Thousand Poems of All Times and All Countries 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 


This beuiitifiil poem by H. W. Louf^fellow is one of the 
linest stories in \evse. The tru'^ic tnk of the wreck of the 
vessel, the picture ot the rapjoi^- storm, wit ii the child’s 

J T Avas the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 

And the skipper bad taken his little 
daughter 

To bear hini company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairydlax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
Andlier bosom wliite as the hawthorn bitds 
That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth ; 

And he watched how the veering flaw did 
blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor 
Had sailed the Spanish Main : 

I pray thee, put into yonder port. 

For I fear a hurricane. 

“ Last night the nioon had a golden ring, 
And tonight no moon we see 1 '' 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the north-cast ; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm> and smote amain prayed^ 

The vessel in its strength ; That saved she might be ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted And she thought of Christ, who stilled the 
steed, wave , 

Then leaped lier cable’s length. On the Lake of Galilee. 

POEMS • SONGS * BALLADS • VERSES AND RHYMES WITH MUSIC 
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terror :ind her faiiier’s calmness, the of the 

dnnvjied j^irl— all Is toUl without v/aste of words, but in 
just tlu words that menu most and stir tbe ima!?ination. 

‘f Come hither ! come hither 1 my little 
daughter, 

^ And do not tremble so ; 

For I can weather, the ronghest gale 
That ever wmid did blow,'’ 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast 
He cut a rope from a bn^ken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

“ 0 father 1 I hear the church bells ring; 

0 say, what may it he ? ” 

‘‘ Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast 1 
And he steered for the open sea. 

0 father I I hear the sound of guns ; 

0 say, what may it be ? ’’ 

“ Some ship ill distress that cannot live 
In such an angry sea 1 ” 

0 father } I see a gleaming light * 

0 say, what may it be ? ’’ 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to tlie helm, all stih and stark. 
With his face turned to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the, gleaming 
snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and 
prayed 

That saved she might be ; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the 

\va\’'e 

On the Lake of Galilee. 
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And fast lliroiigh the midnight dark and 
di*ear, 

:Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

And ever, the fitful 
. A somid came fixim the land : : - 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The l)rerikers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swej^t the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy 
waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, 

Hut the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
lake the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass she stove and sank, 
Ho ! Ho ! the breakers roared! 

At daybreak, on tlie l)leak seadieach, 

A tishei man stood aghast 
To see the form of a, maiden fair 
Lashed chisel to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was f ro/.en on Imr breast, 

I'he salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, 1 ike the brown sea- 
. weed,... 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was t h e wre ck of the H esper us, 

In the midnight and the snow ! 

( dirist save us all from a death like this 
On the reef o f N oi ni an ’ s W'oe I 

ST. JOHN BAPTIST 

. Artiun- 0*ShauMline.ssy brilliant yoiui.i; hi-sinnan wba 
bid fair tM iu* a poet ol LMuiiu hi':; I'L'pulatitjn, but died at tlie 
an'c of thirty-six,; betove he had UillilU'd the pruniise of liis 
early writ in^s. M e was born in l S i l and died in iSS l , having 
beeireujployed in the British Musenni Ironi his seventeenth 
year. In this noble poem the biMicul reiercnccs will lun 
puz7,Ie f he yoniiK reader well versed in Bible stories. Hlias 
i> f cti ur ii a, i $ u in ^ th e r t or n i i>f , U 1 i j alu a n d t U e 1 a s t lines 

rufer^ 1u the prupliet speaking with God on Mount Horeb, 

I THiMK he had not heard of llie far townt*, 
^ Nor , of the deeds of men, nor of kings’ 

Before the thoxight ol God took hold of 

,As he: was sitting; dreaming iiv the calm , , 
" Of one first noon',' npoii the desert’s rim, 
•Beneath the fair shadows, of the palm, 
Ah- overcoxne :, with,, some strange hiward. 
' ballii " - , ' ’ 




'He numbered not the changes of the yeai^ 
The days, the nights, and he forgot all fear 
Of death. Each day he thought tliere 
should have lieen * 

A shining ladder set for him to cJimb 
AthAvart some opening in the heavens, 
xi’en ■: , ; 

To God’s eternity, and see, siibiime, 

His face whose shadow passing fills all time. 

But he walked through tlie aucient wilder- 
ness. ■' ' " ■ ■ 

Oil, tfiere the prints of feet were number- 
less,' 

And holy xill about Ihrn ! And qmia plain 
He saw each spot an angel, silversiiod,' 
Had lit upon ; where Jacob, too, '^had 
Iain, - 

The place seemed fresh, and bright/and 
lately trod ; 

A long track showed where Enoch wallced 
with God. 

And often, while the sacred daiLness trailed 
Along the mountains smitten and inxveiled 
By I'ending light nings, o\'er all tile noise 
Of thxmders and the earth, tliat cpiaked and 
Lxiwed 

From its foundations, he could hear the 
. voice ■ ■■ 

Of great Elias, j.aophesyiiig Icuui 
To Him whose face was covered by a cloud. 

IMMORTALITY IN SONG 

Tbij Hitzabiitban puuO inadL* tiuitti u la^iiion of the claim 
that their verses would inimuvtaHse anyone about whom 
they wrote. In that way they inai^iiibed their skill as 
poets. Shakespeare did it in his sonnets ; and here is an 
instance of the same proud claim by Shakespeare’s friend, 
Michael larayton, who was born in 1505 and died in 1631 . 

Uow 'many paltry, foolish, painted 
* I things 

'Ihat now in coaches trouble every street 
Shall he forgotten, whom no [)oet sings, 
lAre they he well wrapped in tlu*ir winding- 

\Yhcrc I to thee ettaaiity shall givx; 

When nolhing else remaineth of these days, 
And queens hereafter shall be glad to live 
Upon the alms of thy superiluous praise ; 
Virgins and malvons, reading these my 
rhymes, 

Shall be so much delighted with thy 
story 

That they shall grieve they lived not in 
these times, 

To have seen thee, their sex’s, only glory : 
So shall thou fly above the vulgar 
■ throng, 

Still to survive in my immortal song. 





My Ljittle 

Qf mornings brigte and early, 
When the lark is on the wing 
And the robin in the maple W 
Hops to sing, m ‘ 

From yonder cheery chamber 7 
i^Hlow coo— - 'S 

fis the sweet, persuasive treble C 
Gf my little Googiy-Goo ! 6 

The sunbeams hear his music, ^ 
And they seek his little bed, 

And they dance their prettiest y 
dances ^ 

Round his golden curly head ; ^ 
Schottisches, gallops, minuets, y 
Gavottes and waltzes, too, 

Dance they unto the music p 

Of my googling Googly-Goo ! /| 

My heart— my heart it leapeth 
. To hear that treble tone ; 

What niu sic hke i!ky music, : 

My darling and mine own ? 1 

And : patiently — yes, . cheerfully- — 1 

I toil the long day through— I 
My labour seemeth lightened , 1 
■ Bv the song of Googlv-Goo ! ■ I 


I may not see his antics, 

Nor kiss his dimpled cheek ; 

I may not smooth the tresses 
The sunbeams love to seek , 
It mattereth not— the echo 
Of his sweet, persuasive coo 
Recurreth to remind me 
Of my little Googly-Goo ! 

And when I come at evening, 

I stand without the door. 

And patiently I listen 
For that dear sound once more ; 
And oftentimes I wonder, 

L . " Oh, God, what should I do 
If any ill should happen 
To my little Googly-Goo ? ” 

Then in affright I call him— 

I hear his gleeful shouts ! 
Begone, ye hread forebodings — • 
Begone, ye killing doubts! 
For, with niy arms about him, 
My heart ’warms thro’ and thro' 
With the oogling and the , gciogling 
Of my little Googly-Gpb 1 
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Little Blue Pigeon " 

Cleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 

Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes ; 
vSleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging, 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 
Away out yonder I see a star, 

Silvery star with a tinkling song ; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling, 

Galling and tinkling the night along. 

In through the window a mounbeain comes, 

Little gold moonbeam with misty wings; 

All silently creeping, it asks : “ Is he sleeping, 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings? ” 
Up from the sea there floats the sob 

Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore.. 
As though they were groaning in anguish, and 
moaning ; 

Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 
But^ sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 

Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes; 

Am 1 not singing ? See, I am swinging ; 
Swinging the nest wheTUm 3 Ld.cirling lies. 

So^ Soj Rock-a’-hy So / 

S O, SO, rock-'a-'by sol 

Off to the garden where dreamikins grow ; 
And here is a; kiss on your winky-blink ej^es, 
And here is a kiss on your dimple-down cheek, 
And here is a kiss for the treasure that lies 
In the beautiful garden \vay up in the skies . 

you seek. 

Now mind these three kisses wherever; you go : 
So, so, rock-a-by^^^.fo^ 

lliere’s one little funifay wlK:) liv I know, 


I send him this kiss on your droopy-drop eyes, 

I send him this kiss on your rosy-red cheek. 
And here is a kiss for the drearn that shall rise 
When the furnfay sliail dance in those far-away 
Which you seek. [skies 

Be. sure that you pay those three kisses you owe : 

So, so, rf)ek-a-by so ! 

And, by-lo\\s as you rock-a-bj^ go, 

DonT forget mother who loveth you so ! 

And here is her kiss on your weepy-deep tAes, 
And here is her kiss on your peachy-pink cheek, 
And here is her kiss for the dreamland that lies 
Like a babe on the breast of those far-away skies 
v : Which you seek ; 

'^le.blihky-wink garden where dreamikins grow: 
/ So. so, rock-a-by so ! 
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Gold and Gove for Dearie 

/JUT on the mountain over the town, 

All night long, all night long, 
p up and the trolls go down, 

^ Bearing their packs and singing a song; 
And this is the song the hill-folk croon , ' 

As they trudge in the light of the misty moon : 
11ns is ever their dolorous tune : 

Gold, gold ! ever more gold : 

Bright red gold for dearie ! " 

Deep in the hill a father delves 
All night long, all night long; 

None but the peering, furtive elves 
Sees his toil and hears his song ; 
Merrily ever the cavern rings, 

As rnerrily ever his pick he swings, 

And merrily ever this song he sings : 

‘‘ Gold, gold 1 ever more gold : 

Bright red gold for dearie ! 

Mother is rocking thy lowly bed 
All night long, all night long. 

H appy to smooth thy c urly hea d . 

To hold thy hand and to sing /z^r song : 
riis not of the hilhfolk dwarfed and old. 

Nor the song of thy father, staunch and bold, 
/\!id the burthen It beareth is not of gold ; 
but It's ^Vbove) love ! nothing but love : 
Mother s love for dearie ! 

Sleeps Little One^ Sleep 

‘’"The sky is dark : and the hills are white 

■As , the storm-king speeds froin thte, 
north tonight ; , 

And this is the song the storm-king sings. 
As over the world his doak he flings : 

^ Sleep r sleep, little one, sleep- ^ 

He rustles Iris wings and gruffly sings : 

&leep,-little one, sleep.” " 

On j^onder mountain-side a vine 
Chugs at the foot of a mother pine ; 

The tree bends over the trembling thing. 
And only the vine can hear her sing : 

‘‘ Sleep, sleep, little one, sleep. 

What shall you fear when I am here? 

Sleep, little one, sleep.”. 

The king may sing in his bitter flight, 

Hie tree ^may croon to the vine tphight.i 
l.iut the littlo snowflake at my breast 
. Liketh the song I sing the best : 
"Sleep,sleep,litt]eone,sleep; 

AVeary thou art, a-next my heart : 

Sleep, little one, sleep.”' 
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C EE, what a wonderful garden is here, 

^ i‘rimmprl fur ITiV IJt.tli 


^ Planted and trimmed for nij-^ Little-Oh-Dear i 
Posies so gaudy and grass of such brown ? 

Search ye the country and hunt ye the town, 

And never ye dl meet with a garden so queer 
As this one Pve made for my Llttle-Oh-Dear ! 

Marigolds white and buttercups blue, 

Lilies all dabbled with honey and dew, ^ 

The cactus that trails over trellis and wall, m 

Roses and pansies and violets— all M 

Make proper obeisance and reverent cheer y 

VVhen into her garden steps Little-Oh-Dear ! %■ 

And up at the top of that lavender-tree ^ 

A silver-bird singeth as only can she ; ' 

For, ever and only, she singeth the song ^ 

I love you, I love you ! ^Vthe happy day long ; . 

Then the echo— the echo that smiteth me here ! S 

“ I love you, I love you,” niy Little-Oh-Dear ! 

The garden may wither, the silver-bird fly, |! 

But what careth my little precious, or I ? £ 

From her pathway of flowers that in springtime upstart s 
She walketh the teiKlerer way in my heart ; 

And, oil, it is always the summer-time herej 
With that song of * -I loveyoud^ my Little-Oh-Dear ! 




* Our Babe TV a Iks in His Garden 


yy'HEN our babe he goeth walking in his garden , 
Around histinklingfeetthesunbeamsplay ; 
The posies they are good to him, 

And bow them as they should to him, 
As fareth he upon his kingly way ; 

And birdlings of the wood to him 
Make music, gentle music, all the day, 
When our babe he goeth walking in his garden . 
When our babe he goeth swinging in his cradle 
Then the night it looketh ever sweetly down ; 
V'le little stars are kind to him," 
k; The, moon she hath a mind to him 
And layeth on his head a golden crown ; 

. And singeth then the wind to hiiTv 
I A^song, the gentle song of Bethlehem-town, 
When our babe he goeth swinging in his cradle. 
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ALL THINGS SHALL PASS AWAY 

This poem was wrijien by an American poet named Tlieo- doh 
dore Tilton. If we read it carelully wc find that it is phrj 
written with gr^\at skill and elTect, tor the poet beains by His 
making us feel, with the Persian kinjr. how vain are the entii 
pleasures of this world, as Death will claim them all ; while Puni 
ut the end he restores us to hope by reinindin,i( us that Death iatei 
itself will pass away and that new life will then begin. 

^NGE in Persia ruled a king, 

^ Who upon his signet ring ^ 

Grayed a motto true and wise, 

Wliich, when held before his eyes, He 

Gave him counsel at a glance 
Fit for any change or chance. He 

Solemn words, and these were they : J 

“ Even this shall pass away." 

1 o 

Trains of camel through the sand 

Brought him gems from Samarkand ; Hi 

Fleets of galleys through the seas 

Brought him pearls to rival these. ‘ Or 

Yet he counted little gain 

Treasures of the mine or main. He 

" Wealth may come, l^ut not to stay ; Oi 

Even this shall pass away." 

Md the revels of his court, * 

In the ^senitli of his sport, ' 

When the palms of all liis guests evei 

Burned with clapping at his jests, in t 

He, amid his figs and wine, 

Cried : ‘' Oh, precious friends of mine, 
Pleasures come, but not to stay ; 'tine 

Even this shall pass away." ^ 

Ifighting in a fuiious field, / ‘ 

Once a javelin pierced his shield ; - . 

Soldiers with a loud lament , 

Bore him bleeding to his tent. .p. 

Groaning from his wounded side, 

" Pain is hard to bear 1 " he cried. 

" But with patience, day by day, 

Even this shall pass away." ^ 

Towering in the public square, ; H^ 

Twenty cubits in the air, Ih 

Rose his statue grand in stone ; 

And the king, disguised, unknown, Ca 

Ciazing on his sculptured name. 

Asked himself : " And what is fame ? d 

Fame is but a slow decay ; S^^ 

Even this shall pass away." 

■ ■■■: ' " . ■ ■ ■ ■ I 

Struck with palsy, sere and old, Th 

Standing at the gates of gold, 

Spoke he thus in dying breath : Nc 

" Life is done, and what is death ? " 

Then, in answer to the king, 

Fell a sunbeam on the ring, W 

Answering, with its heavenly ray: H( 

Evm deam shall away. 'TI 
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YE BANKS AND BRAES 

This tender song by Robert Burns is supposed io be tlie 
lament of a deserted girl. As he loved to do. Burns calls 
upon Nature— the Oowers and birds — to share liuman sor row. 
Tile contrast between the joy of the fourth verse and the 
anguish of the last verse is cirainatie. Stuw means stole. 

banks and braes oVbonnie Doon, 

^ How can ye blume sae fair ? 

How can ye chant, ,ye little birds, 

And I sae fu' o' care ? 

Th oil'll break my heart, tiion bonnie bird 
That sings upon the bough : 

Thou minds me o' the happy da^^s 
When my fause luve was true 1 

Thou 11 break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings beside thy mate : 

For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 

And wist na o' my fate I 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine : 

And ilka bird sang o' its luve. 

And sae did I o' mine. 

Wi' lightsome heart I pil'd a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree : 

And my fanse I aver" staw the rose, 

PIPER, PLAY! 

John Davidson was a true poet, of Scottish birth, born iu 
His life ended sadly in 190p, and the tone of Ids 
verse tended to be sad. But in these verses he tries to be 
gay as he desGribes tired workers tramping lioine from Uie 
factories, and feeling tire simple joys of freedom and love, 

lN^o\y 

T ^ And the aching anvils sleep ; 

Down the road the grimy rout 
Tramples homeward, twenty deep. 
Piper, play ! Piper, play ! 

Though we be overlaboured men, 
Ripe for rest, pipe your best 1 

Bridled looms delay their din ; 

All the humming wheels are spent ; 
Busy spindles cease to Spin ; , ; 

^^Wp and woof must rest content. 
Piper, play I Piper, play 1 
free 1 , 

Foot it, gills, and shake your curls, : 
Haggard creatures though We be 1 

Racked and soiled, the faded; air 
Freshens in . our holiday ; 

Clouds and tides our respite share ; 

- Breezes linger by the way, ^ 

Piper, rest I Piper; rest ■ 


We arc of the humblest grade, 

Yet we dare to dance our fill ; 

Male and female were we made— 
Fathers, mothers, lovers stilM 
Piper — softly ; soft and low ; 

Pipe of love in mellow notes, 

Till the tears begin to flow 
And our hearts ai’e in our throats. 

Nameless as the stars of night 
Far in galaxies unfurled, 

Yet we wield unrivalled might. 

Joints and hinges of the woild ! 

Night and day 1 night and day^ I 
Sound the song the hours rehearse 1 
Work and play ! work and pla}^ I 
The order of the universe I 

Now the furnaces are out, 

And the aching anvils sleep ; 

Down the road a merry rout 
Dances liomeward, twenty deep. 

Piper, play 1 Piper, play ! 

Wearied people tiiough we be, 

Ripe for rest, pipe your liest 1 
For a little we are free I 

NEW ZEALAND 

UaUouiU hyiuus arc saUloiu a UijiU fovm i*f poetry. They 
have an air of bUuK manufaelined for tlic purpose. Our 
own National Anthem is such a bmi example that only 
two verses ot it are usiually sunft. This from New Zealand 
is irreproachable in sentiment, and a fair specimen of hymn- 
makin^i for a speciar occasion. Its author is Thomas 
Bracken, a New Zealand poet well known in the Dominion 

OD of Nation B, at Tlpy feet 
In the bond^> of love we meet ; 
Hear our voices, we entreat, 

God defend our free land I 
Guard Pacific's triple s>tar 
From the shafts of strife and war, 
Make her praises heard afar, ; 

God dcleiid New Zealand I 

Let our love for Thee increase, 

May Tliy Idessifigs never cease, 

Give us plenty, give us peace, . 

God deferui our free land ! 

From dishonoiir and from sliame 
Guard our conn try 's spotless name, 
Grmvn her with immortal fame, 

God defend New Zealand I 

May our mountains ever lie 
Freedom's ramparts on the .sea ; . 

Make us faithful unto Thee, 

God defend our free land ! 

Guide her in the, nations' van, 
Preaching love and truth to man, 

. Working out Th}? glorious plan, 
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THERE IS A GREEN HILL 

The Uidy who wrotj this lovdy hymn, &o tt^nder and simple, 
was Cecil Frances Ah^xaiuler, wife of a bishop in Ireland 
wliOi after her^^ieath in 1895 , became an archbishop and 
Primate ot Ireland. She wrote other hymns vSuitable for 
children, and hymns suitable for chiUlieu are f^ood for all, 

'T here is a green hill far away, 

^ Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all. 

We may not know, we cannot tell, 

What pains He had to bear, 

But we lielieve it was for us 
He hung and siitfered there. 

He died that we might be forgiven, 

He died to make us good, 

That we miglit go at last to heaven, 
Saved by His j^recioiis lilood. 

There was no other good enough 
To pay tlie price of sin ; 

only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in. 

Oh, dearly, dearly, has he loved, 

And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming blood, 

And try His works to do. 

MAN WANTS A GREAT DEAL HERE BELOW 

The opening lines of this poem are quoted from Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poem Edwin and Anijelina, and the writer 
who here quotes nnd expands them was John O^dney 
Adams (i767-lStS), the sixth President of the United 
States, so that the ambition he expresses was fuiniled. 

1^/iN i&ants blit little here helow, 

^ Nor imnU that little 

*Tis not with exactly so, . 

But it is so in the song. 

My wants are many and, if to! d, 

\Voulcl muster many a score ; 

And were each wish a mint of gold 
T still should long for more. 


1 want the voice of iioaest praise 
To follow ine behind. 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human kind. 

That after ages, as they rise 
Exulting, may proclaim 
In choral union to the sl^ies 
Their blessings on m3.’ nann^. 

These are the wants of mortaLMan ; 

I cannot want tliem long, 

For life itself is but a span, 

And earthly Iriiss — a song. 

My last great want — al^sorbing all-- 
Is, when beneath the sod, 

And summoned to 11137 iinal call, 

The inercy of my God. 

O NANNY, WILT THOU GANG Wr ME? 

Thomas Percy, Piishop of Dvomove, in Irehind. about th« 
middle of the ei5?hteeutli century Revived an interest in old 
and partly forgotten poetry by collecting and piiblisbing 
ancient ballads In his R cliques of Anciaut EiiOish Poetry. 
Some of the old songs were revised and touched dp by him. 
This he wrote himsdf, and it h5 as charmimr hi feeling 
and expression as any lie preserved from other writers* 

^ Nanny, wilt thou gang wi* me, 

^ Nor sigh to leave the flaunting 
town? 

Can silent gieiiA have charm for thee. 

The lowly ept and russet gown ? 

Nae 1 anger drest ill silkeiv sheen, 

Nae langer decked vvi' jewels rare, 

Say, caiist thou quit each courtly scene, 
Wiere thou w ert fairest of the fair ? 

G Nanny, when thpuTt far awa' 

Wilt thou not cast a look behind ? 

Say, canst thou face the haky snaw, 

Nor shrink before the ; winter wind ? 

0, can that soft and gentle mien 
Severest hardship.s learn to bear, 

Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 


I want a warm and faithful friend 
To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne’er to flatter will descend, 

Nor Ixmd the knee to power ; 

A friend to chide me when I’m wrong, 
M37 inmost soul to see, 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For Kim as his for me. 

I want the sealt of power and place, 

The ensigns of , command ; 

Charged by the people’s unbought grace 
To rule my native land. 

Nor crown, nor sceptre would I ask. 

But, from my country's will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task, 

Fler cup of bliss to fill. 


0 N aniiy , canst thou love so true 
Through perils keen wi’ me to gae ? 

Or, when thy swain mishap shall rue. 

To share with him the pang of wae ? 

Say, should disease or pain befall, 

Wilt thou, assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall 
Where thou wert fairest of tlie fair ? 

And when at last thy 1 ove shah die 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 

Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh •; 
And cheer with smiles the bed of death? 

And wilt thou o’er his muchdoved clay 
Strew flowers and drop the tender tear ? 

Nor then regret those scenes so gay. 
Where thou wert fairest oi the fair ? 
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IN AFTER DAYS 

Austin Dobson, the gracehil writer ot these ieiuier verses, 
is now mute, and it h ria:ht to say that the testimony he 
asks for can he paid to his memory without reserve. His 
modest claim will be more than granted in after days. 
Many a reader will visit his i^rave with th^u^^hts of gratitude 
for verses bright with delicate humour and always pure. 

I N after &^ys, when grasses high 

O’er- top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dnst, 
f shall not question nor reply, 

I sh al I n o t see the morning sky ; 

I shall not hear the night wind sigh ; 

I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days 1 

But yet, now living, fain would I 
That" some one then should testify. 
Saying, “ He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 

Will none ? Then let my memory die 
In after days I 

THE VICAR OF BRAY 

This is one of the most famous pieces of scorn in all the 
world, the scorn of a man who was all things to all men as 
long as he could keep his post—aiul bis salary. He would 


IN 

1 


When royal Anne became our queen, 

The Church of England’s |']or\^ 
Another face of things was seen," 

And I became a Tory. A 
Occasional conformists base, 

I blamed their moderation; 

And thought the Church in danger was 
By such prevarication. 

When George in pudding-time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 

My principles I changed once more, 

And so became a Whig, sir ; 

And thus preferment I procured 
From our new Faith’s defender ; 

And almost every clay abjured 
The Pope and the Pretender. 

Th’ illustrious house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession, 

To these I do allegiance swear— 

While they can keep possession ; 

For in my faith and loyalty 
I never more will falter, 

And George my lawful king shall be— 
Until the times do alter. 

Afid’tMs is law that Fll maintain 


>USE OF MEMORIES 

. A, St. John Aiicnek tenderly reciills 
s of early married life that have not 
through the stern realities of life, 
n spite of all. retain their jil amour. 

;tie house in a little street, 
Pm weary of all the world 


are, 

mis 

are. 


cl no 


.ing, 

been 

there. 
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AT THE CHURCH GATE 

William Makepeaj Tlmd;eray, tN ^rcat Hnglish novelist, 
did not write mud? verse, bul tlviE charmirur Ivricd fje^rrh> 
tion shows how delightfully he could write it' when he was 
prompted to #y. These most vivid verses were inspired 
by a picture showing a i-fir! kneeling h, a church with an 
open door, while her lover watched her from outside 


A r-THOUGH I enter not. 

^ Yet round a, bout the spot 
Oft-times I hover ; 

And at the sacred gate 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 


The minster bell tolls out 
Above the city's rout 
^ ^ And noise and humming : 

They've hushed the minster bell : 

J hear the organ's swell : 

She's coining 1 she's corning 1 

My lad}^^ comes at last, 
l imid, and stepping fast, 

And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast : 

Slie comes—she's here~~she's past— 
May Heaven go with her ! 

Kneel undistui'bed, fair saint, 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly. 

I will not enter there, 
lo sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 
Tdngering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits, who wait 
And see through heaven's gate 
Angels within it. ; 


To give the world delm^rv. 

/ hen God gr; m/h you, GreaGHemi f 

ll here an- you going, GmiGHeaH ? 

1 0 hurl higlnstaticaietl evil down ; 

1 () set tile Cross above (he crown ; 

To spread abroad My King's renowiu 
/ hen God go with you, GreaGHeart ! 

V\'here are you going, GredGHeavt g 
1 0 cleanse th e earth of noisome things ■ 

To draw trom life its pohion -stings ; 
give free play to Freedom’s wings, 
i hen Gad go with you, GreaGHcaH ! ' 

here a:re^ you going, GreaGHeaH ? J 

lo lilt Today above the Past ; : I 

lo make lomorrow sure and fa,st ; I 

io nail God’s colours to the mast. . j 

Then God go with you, GreaGHeart ! C :i i 

Where are you going, GreaGHeart? i 

To break down old dividing lines ; i 1 

1 o cany out my Lord’s designs ; ^ 

To build again Llis broken shrines. - 

Then God go with you, GreaG Heart ! \ \ 

Where are you GreaGHeart? ; 

To set all burdened peoples free ; 1 \ 

To \\dn for all God's liberty ; H 

To 'stablish His Sweet Sovereignty. 

God goeth with you, GreaGHeart I I 

A WINTER EVENING : ; 

The iuterest now of these contrasted little pictures, drawn i 

by the poet William Cowper, shOwin^^ the cosiness ^ a a 

of honu* and the discomfort of public assemblies in his day, : ? 

is found in On? chainje that time has brouirht to the second - ^ ^ j 

picture, as in these days tlie necessity of standing: to heitr i I 

plays or speeches is a rare exception, and not the rule. V - i :i| 





GREAT-HEART 

Who would not be proud to have given the boys of the 
world this fine appeal, as Mr, John Oxenh.am has done in 
one of the little books he has published ? 

HBRh^are you going, GreaGHeart, 
With your eager face and your fiery 
grace? 

Where are you going, Great-Heart ? 

To ligdit a fight with all my might 
For Truth and Justice, God and Right, 

^ To grace all Life with His fair Light. 
Then God go 'with you, GreaGHeart ! 

Where are you going, Great-Heart ? 

To beard' the Devil hi his den ; 

To smite him with the strength of ten ; 
To set at large the souls of men. 

Then God go with you, GreaGHeart I 

Where are you going, GreaGHeart ? 

To end the role of knavery ; 

To break the yoke of slavery ; , 


Mow stir the fire, and close the. shutters 
A ^ fast, T 

Let fall the curtains, wlieel the sofa round; 
And, while the bubliling and ioud-hissiilg 
urn 

Throws up a steamer column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wmt on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Not such his evening who, with shining 
face, 

Sweats in the crowded theatre, and, 
squeezed 

And bored with elbow^-points .through 
both his sides, 

Outscolds the ranting actor on the stage : 
Nor his Avho patient stands till his feet 
throb, 

And his head thumps, to feed upon the 
breath , 

Of patriots, bursting with heroic rage, : 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles. 
5177" ■ 
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ON READING BURNS 

The Jiienclsliips of pouts, and poets* praise of other poets, 
have produced many charming and tender verses that are 
among the ti'e;isur«s of our poetry. For there is nothing so 
humanly attractive as tlie honest udmivation of one uran of 
genius tor another. One of the best things that liref 
H arte wrote was his iamous Dickens- in Camp, 

given on page 431 5 of this bonk, in which he praises the 
magic power of tlie great storyteller. But ail great poets 
and authors have inspired other poets to sing of them. To 
Shakespeare and Burns how many poems have been 
inscribed 1 This poem by dames Russell Lowell, the famous 
American poet, is one of the finest tributes ever paid to 
the genius of Scotland’s gre.itest poet, Robert Burns. 


H e Spoke of Burns : men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple 
stuff, 

As homespun as their own. 

And, when he read, they forward leaned, 
Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 
His . brooklike songs whom glory never 
weaned 

From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 

Sunlike, o’er faces brown and hard, 

As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 

It was a sight for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and 
strong 

In high hinnanity. 

I thought, these men will carry hence 
Promptings their former life above, 

And something of a hner reverence 
* For beauty, truth, and love, . 

God scatters love on every side 
F reely among H is chil dren all ; 

And always hearts are lying open wide. 
Wherein some grains may fall. 

There is no wind but soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life, 

Which burst, unlooked lor, into high- 
soulecl deeds, 

With wayside beauty rife. 

We find within;, these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, : 
Winch in -the poet’s tropic heart bear 
-v ';.': flowers;:''::;;' - ; V- 
T Whose fragrance lilh tho;e 
Within the hearts of all men lie ■ 

. Those promises of wider bliss, 

Mfliich blossom into hopes that cannot die 
In sunny hours like this. 

All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began, 

Is native in the simple heart of all, 

Vihe angel h of man. 


And tluis among the untaught poor 
Great deeds and feelings fijjid a home, 
That casts in sliadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 

0 mighty brother-soul of man, 

Where’er thou art, in low or high, 

Thy skyey arclies with exulting span 
O’er-roof infinity I 

All thoughts that mould the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 
And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole : 

In his wide brain the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue 
Swells to a tide of thought whose surges 
leap 

O’er the weak thrones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling — wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 

And, narrowing up to tliought, stands 
glorified, 

A moveless pyramid. 

Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope which rises and grows 
lu'oad 

In the world's Iieart, by ordered impulse 
streams 

From the great heart of iriod. 

(iod wills, man hopes : in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the ]:)oet’s tongue the message 
rolls 

A blessing to , his kind. 

Never did poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me as when 

1 saw how it would pierce through pride 
and fear 

To the lives of coarsest men. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in 
sight 

Once in a century. 

But better far it is to speak 
■ One simple word which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood 
. shine 

In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose, 

May be forgotten in his day, 

But surely shall be crowned at last with 
those 

Who live and speak for aye, 
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Herodotus Sophocles Huripides Aristophanes 

THE LITERATURE OF GREECE 

Qnk night in London, just over a hun- drexis of Euinpean schoIansL A s 

dred years ago, a young and delicate poet to lay so marvelious, so umversal;a 
man sat up into the small hours of the spell upon the soul of man. How eagerly 
morning reading a book which he had we desire to read his story, ^ ^ ^ 
never seen before. Alas, there is no story 

The spell cast on his senses by this Hilaries of the world are full of 
book was still over his mind as he posted about Homer, but if we were to read all 
to his home through the dawn-lit streets those books through from beginning to 
of the slumlxndng city , and before he lay end we should still be no wiser about tlie 
down to rest he WTOte a sonnet expressing man we call Homer. The most we can 
the nature of this spell : say about him is this : 

then felt I like some watcher of the skies hong before the dawn of history or 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; the birth of science, and long before man 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle someone 

H e stared at the Pacific-— and all his m en Jiving in: the co an try which we call Gi'cece 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise- : began to chant tte of his coun- 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. antiquity. From: father to son 

So ends the immortal sonnet written these tales were handed dowtx. They 
by the boy John Keats on reading for the formed tire nation’s unwritten Bible; 
iirst tiine Chapman’s translation of Homer. They were what is called a saga. Every 
Homer’s mighty line had carried him boj^ desiring to know ; the past of his 
high into undiscovered heavens, and had nation and the history of the world before 
set his feet on a peak of imagination, from his time, listened to this It came 

which he gazed in silence across an infinite dovm the ages, changing here and there 
ocean hithei'to unknown and unsuspected, on its long journey, but preserving 
Who was this Homer ? Long before always its majestic splendour and its 
Jesus was born in Palestine the lines of inconiparable simplicity, so that every 
Homer rang deep music in the minds of child knew it by heart, and every 
Cireek ]3eople — shepherds, field labourej's, set himself to become as strong, as 
and tent-makens — and even now they are as true, and a,s gentle as the great 
the noblest music in the world to him- of his nation’s past. 

ROMANCE ■ HISTORIES * DRAMAS ^ ESSAYS * WORLD CLASSICS 
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' , But the time did arrive when someone 

wrote these poems down, and so we have 
his Iliad describing the Siege of Troy, and 
t his Odyssey teiling of the wanderings oi 

Ulysses. We can see how long a time 
this must have been after the real iiomer 
lived, because he makes Homer speak o I 
all the poetry that was in the world Inyfore 
i his time and how diliictilt it is to find a 

tlierne which is not worn threadbare. And 
I not only this : the scribe pnts the poems 

into hexameters, a metre which conies late 
[ in the development of poetry, whereas 

the original saga was probably in short 
and simple lines. But even so, the Homer 
who wrote these poems down is lost to 
us in the mists of far ancient times. 

T he mystery WHiCH surrounds 
THE life of homer 

The very name of Homer is a mysteiy 
and a difficulty. It simply means " host- 
■\ age.” Wa.s he the son of a hostage, and 

. : t herefore not al low ed t o light in bat t le , 

which was regarded as a true rnauT life, 

I ' but made to earn his bread in the womanly 

or domestic task of minstrelsy ? Did he 
Smyrna ? No one can 
tell. He is said to have been blind : but 
why? “ We have here/' says Professor 
S Gilbert M array, ' ‘ some vague memory of 

t a primitive time when the able-bodied 

men were ail warnors ; the lame but 
I ^ strong men, smiths and weapon-makers ; 

I and the blind> good for nothing else, mere 

I singers.” ; : Iii all this we can see the work 

I . of a most ancient saga. 

rT for us, like -Keats, the magic of 

I - poetry. He tells us of days 

I r brings before us, in 

/ ; living form, niea and women of a most 

I ; y In reading of the Siege 

i : of Troy, or the long wanderings of Ulysses, 

; ,, , we are reading the greatest and the 

'' grandest: fairy-tale in the world. 

T he EARNEST POET WHO KNEW THE 
SADDER SIDE OF LIFE 

, Hbmer' tells us tliis fanyTale, not witli 
y,yyy y V- any air of patronage- like that which a 
r grown-up uses in telling, fairy-stories to 

/ ayvery little as if Tie himself; 

e .yy;- y ' believed every/word to be trtie, and as if 
y . yhideed .all the strange; ahd terrible crea- 

I'Tiy/yyy yy, lures : ip® ia;p0et^ 

The sorrows of mankind press on his^ 

y ; Heyis;teI|gious ahd 'noblej Not once in all 


his pages does he e.ver vilify his country’s 
eneinies. He sees e very thifig— -the rosy 
lingers of the dawn and the fear in the 
eyes of Hector’s baby son at the sight of 
his f at heu" ’s ] il a nied 1 1 elrnet . He describes 
what he sees in matchless language* His 
knowledge, of the human heart is sur- 
passed only by the greatest of all the 
poets of mankind, our own Shake.speare. 
And he lived in days of which we have 
no sure count. 

This marvel of Homer, which should 
make us careful in talking of evolution, is 
one of the things we must graft on our 
amderstanding. In reading of Greek 
literati;re we are reading of the most 
wonderful men that ever lived, dis- 
coverers ti.ud inventors, men who took 
much from the past, but created a new 
raiad in the human body by their pas- 
sionate desire to find truth. We may see 
what the Greeks have done for ms by 
merely looking round our own libraries 
and our own streets, 

G oethe^s high opinion of the 

LITERATURE OF OREEOE 

In every library you will find books of 
philosophy. The word, and the thing 
itself, is Greek. And you will find there 
I)ooks of hiogmphy, poetry, lyrics, dramas, 
epics, rheloric, logic, history, mathematics, 
astronomy, nnd epignims. In the streets you 
will find theaires, and in the theatres you 
will imd Oh cheslras, and the plays will be 
iragedies or comedies , composed of charac- 
ters who speak in dialogue, with scenery 
to help them, and perhaps with ;u7/s/-c to 
accompany them, and if the play is a 
tnusical comedy it will have melodies and 
B, chorus^ All these words in italics come 
to us from the Greeks. The Greek gave 
Europe the form of its culture. 

As late as Goethe's day our debt to 
the Greeks Aviis acknowiedged in a phrase 
which haunts the mind. He said, Beside 
the great Attic poets, like Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, I am absolutely nothing.” 
And lie told us, this greatest of all the 
inoclerns, in what manner Greek litera- 
ture is distinguished above all others . 
‘ ^ It is marked by grandeur, excellence , 
sanity, complete humanity, a high philo- 
sophy of a lofty way of thinking, a 
powerful intuition.” ; ' • , 

We may see something of. this sanity : 
in the earliest parodies of which we Jiaye 
any record. They were parodies of Horner, 
and have been ascribed even to Homer 
himself/ some: clever and 
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fleep-thinking. Greek,: peitaps a cripple Professor Gilbert Murray thinks that ' 
or a iDlinu mala, realised the folly of war, Hesiod represents the peasant's wisdom, 
resented ^tkt eminence given to the war- and that his works are a collection of a 
nor, and teired to turn men's minds very old peasant poetry in Boeotia. Some 
away trom Hector and Ajax, Ulysses and of his sayings live to this day : ^ 

Meneiaiis, to thoughts and ideas_ less Help your neighbour, and he will help you. 

world^and a neighbour matters more than a kinsman. 

we ™ «■' 

We take this and many other passages rim ’ -u- 

from that great Greek scholar, Professor willmg'ly ; a willing gift is a pleasure. 

Gilbert Murray : Give is a good girl, and Snatch is a bad girl, 

The battle began because a mouse . . . i 

flying from a weasel, came to a pond to quench 

his thirst. He was accosted by a frog of royal Listen to his description of a certain 
race ... who persuaded him to have a monthinthevenr - 
ride on his back and see his kingdom Unhappily . y _ bad days, 'enough to flay an ox, when 
. . :^some otter-like animal lifted its head the north wind rides down from Thrace and 
above the water, and the frog instinctively and the plants shut themselves up : and 

dived. The mouse perished, but not unavenged. ,,, f^lls on the forest and brings down great 
A kinsman saw him from the bank, and from 

the blood-feud arose a gieat war, in which the the wild beasts shiver and put their tails between 
mice had the best of it. At last Athena besought their legs. Their hides are thick with fur, but 
Zeus to^ prevent the annihilation of the frogs, the cold blows through them, and through the 
He tried , first thunderbolts and then crabs, bull’s hide and the goat’s thick hair ; , but it : 
which latter were more than the mice could cannot blow through to the gentle little girl 
stand ; they turned and the war ended. ^ho sits in the cottage with her mother. 

-i-HE WRITERS OF OLD QREEOE WHO Sappho, the great .singer of personal 

RIDICULED THE IDEA OF WAR , mOlodics, has tliis Same notC of obscrva- 
Thus did the wise parodist eiideavour tion, this same feeling for Nature Like 
to make men see that all their grand the one sweet apple very red, up high on 
wars, which were supposed to interest the the highest bough, that the apple gatherers 
gods, had their origin in absurdity. Other have forgotten ; no not forgotten, but 
comic pieces were called a Spider Fight, could never reach so far-.” : 

aGrane Fighri and^^^^^t^^ is a poem abput ^ character brings home 

lueldfales. There is also_ a comic poem to ns one of the great charms of Greek 
about a mock hero of whom at is. said ; literature— its intimate simplicity. “ You 
. Manv arts he knew, and he knew them Greeks,” said an Egyptian to Solon, “ are 
all badly ,• and, ®®ant bhildibn.” : It is true,^^^^h 

by the gods for a digger or a plough^^^^^ : highest sense. :Ahout Greek literature 
nor generallj^ for anything; sensible ; he . there is a freshness which is like a Snrimr 


, literature— its intiinate , simplicity. You 
Greeks, '' : said an: Egyptian to Solon, “ are 
always children." ; It is true, biit in: the 
highest: sense/ :A^ 

there is a freshness wki ch is li ke a Spring 
dawn and an. innocence Whieh^^ is as: beau- 
tiful as dew/ With them we are always 
on the niDuiif ain-top or : in sight : 0 :f : th^ 
glittering sea, never yin : a; pliysician's 


was deficient m all manner of wisdom. . (JaWn and an innocence which is as beau- 
Thus early their astounding ^ 

the Greeks percaye the danger of the ^ the mauiifain-top or: in sight o:f : the^^^:/; 
warlike epic, and so pxoceec^d^ to make y ^ 

fun even of the_noblest of their possesr consulting room or a coroner's court.: 
sions, the great Hpmer 1C saga, iruly an qod of thi^ cowNTnysiDife who 

:yastbmshing;.'and:.nibst::.gifted:peopie.C;; ■y:\;:.;L ':yis 8POii.T:ANp:.:EfEQfiAbto 
• Early too in their history comes Hesiod, ; Greek religion, ih; its "earliest, simplic^ 
who lived in a village on the side of Mount helps .us to understand the :poetry bf;«this;^^.;y^ 
Helicon, the climate of which he hits off extraordinary pepjple. ' Bacchus,^ ^w^^ 
very neatly in the phrase, bad in winter, Greeks first conceived hint 


very neatly in the phrase, ‘ bad in winter, 
insufferable in summer." He too, like 
the comic poets, wanted to make men 
think of useful, things, and so he turned 
from war and romance to show the virtue 
of industry, “ Hard work is no shame," 
said he, “ the shame is idleness." 


and;:ndt:,aS:'he:-wa$yaitei^ar3s':d^ 
the. . Rdrnansy :% a:s: h; lovely ';|gdd:;y(}f^ 
who lived in the woods and haunted 
trees j and who, represents that ;raystert^S::;^ 
force in human nature Which we recoghise? -?’':^^ 
to be : higher than reason— impulse, j 
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intuition^ and the inspiration which, as 
Wordsworth^^ tlie soul the 

certainty of its divine origin. Dionysus/’ 
says Professor MuiTa}^ is the god within, 
the spirit of worship and inexplicable 
joy : he appeals best in communion with 
pure souls and the wild things of nature 
in the solitary inoimtains under the 
stars/' Dioitysus suffered degradation in 
the course of time, but he witnesses to 
us that the Greeks were conscious of that 
inwardiiess of religion which in its latest 
and much sadder form, and under the 
exquisite influence of Christianity, is 
known to us in the Society of Fx’ieiids. 

Some six hundred years befoi'e the birth 
of Jesus certain of the Greeks turned 
away from religious rites and began that 
investigation of natural laws which, after 
Aristotle, was destined to give the modern 
mind its greatest occupation, physical 
sGience. But while the few turned their 
backs on religion, regarding it as an idle 
supersti tion, t lie in any pi un ged deeper 
and deeper into the mystical riles con- 
nected with Orphic worship. Then came 
the great duel between the few and the 
many vvhich at last produced for Gre ece 
. a victory of the human reason, from 
which all ages ever since have derived 
their greatest benefit. 

H ow XENOPHANES INFLUENCED FOR EVHR 
THE CUBRENT OF MAN'S THOUaHTS 

Xenophsines, wdio lived about 550 B.c., 
told the Greeks that Homer and Hesiod 
had fastened bn the gods all that is a 
shame and a rebuke to man. ’* Men have 
made God in tli eir own im age, ' ' he de- 
: glared; and lioits could paint, 

they would make gods like oxen and lions/' 
H and down Greece, tossing, 

he himself put it, his troubled thoughts 
; among the people, 'always telling them 
that there is one God most high over 
men and gods,'' and; declaring of this 
Supreme. Power that “ all of hini sees, 
thinks, and hears ; he lias ho parts ; he 
is hot maivlike e in ; man or bodv.'- 


simple we shall find th& influence of 
Xenophanes and all the firsi bold thinkers 
and undaunted explorers of Hellas. 

Simonides, whose epigrams are de- 
lightful, shows the influence of the thinkers. 
He was born in 556 B.c., and was a man of 
wide culture, greatly travelled, a wit, a 
sceptic, and a penetrating thinker. '‘His 
sayings w^ere treasured, and his poems 
studied Tvith a verbal px'ecision which sug- 
gests something like idolatry.” 

YHE EPIQiRAIVIS OF SIMONIDES WHICH 
a HAVE LIVED THROUGH THE CENTURIES 

His epitaph for those who fell at Ther- 
mopylae is still the most perfect thing of 
its kind : “Stranger, bear word to the 
Spartans that we lie here obedient to their 
charge.” A base man and a bad poet 
named Timocreon W'entured to attack him. 
Simonides replied with an epitaph : “ Here 
lies Timocreon of Rhodes, who ate much, 
drank niuch, and said many evil things.” 
Notice the pxissionless, elTortless sim- 
plicity of this epitaph ; and its calm dis- 
dain in making no nnnition of Timocreon’s 
xittempts to will e poetry. 

But Simonides, who lias Ixeen likened to 
Voltaire/ and is curioush^ inodern, was 
disliloxi by the greatest of all the poets 
of that time, and one of the greatest in 
the world even now, Ifindar. ()ur English 
poet GraA^ wrote of the pride and ample 
pinion 

That the Theban eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air. 

Pindar was too much of a poet to take 
sides ryith airy school or to welcome aixy 
spirit so dangerous tx> art as scepticism. 
But even in his poetry we may detect the 
spirit of the age, for he gives to Zeus a full 
spiritual supremacy, and will ixot allow 
tlxat he can be deceived or tricked, as 
Homer h ad t a ugh (;. 

T he treasured works of Herodotus 

THE FATHER OF HISTORY 


r . V, T 1 1 k 1 11 It In this same age history was born,nnd 

. It was a bo d thnig _to^^. this day the works of Herodotus, the: 

au^ of history, remain a treasured 

of alucated , people. He 
^ the world, istening and 

; then returnk to telfwhat 

' I ^ ; he had heard and seen, going up and down 

; :.,:.Tliis is not the place to ^ TO about , Greece with his stories. Thucydides, 
;|:/;./ Greek.^;|^ -who came later and was a greater man, 

;///;. t^ad about despises: Herodotus because, says he, the 

lg/;//\H^tQtle, . ^d Epict^^ father of history did hot seek Truth, but 

:::|||||fi#|^|/:;v^&;:Gr|ek/Jiterature.:.;.puTe'/ai^^ 


educated people, 
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THE BLIND POET OF OLD GREEGE 


THE WORLD'S POETS PAY HOMAGE TO HOMER-FROM THE PAINTING BY JEAN INGRES 


HOMER CROWNED: BY THE ILIAD AND' THE 
ODYSSEY---BY PUViS DE CHAYANNES 


THE BLIND POET SINGING HIS SONGS 
IN THE STREETS OF ATHENS, 
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liveds dr his counsels been followed^ w 
sayed and realised the great Athens 
now gone from the earth. 


a tale-teller. All the same, Herodotus Even the most beautiful work of Plato 
guided the human mind into a new and the e]Doch-niaking woifs; of Aristotle 
channel. We see the influence of his age may be claimed to belong to all philosophy 
oh him when we read ; “ About the and all science rather than to tfee literature 

gods one man knows as much as another.” which is essentially Greece. And outside 

Of the Persians--his country’s hated Homer, Greek poetry means the dramatic 
enemies— he says in Professor Murray’s poems of Aesclnius, Sophocles, and Euri- 
, translation : ” pides, with the comic writer Aristophanes 

and altars it is not in as a shadowy fourth, with a smile which 
their law to set up— nay, they count them fools l>romises lelicf fioni too much ti agcdy. 
who make such, as 1 judge, because they do not Aeschylus, the father of Greek tragedy, 
hold the gods to be man-shaped, as the who composed the tremendous drama 

do. Their habit is to sacrifice to Zeus, going Prometheus Hound was an aristocrat udio 
up to the tops of the highest mountains, holding ’U-d at Marathon, whei e his bi othei 

alL the round of the .sky to be Zeus. was killed, and was among the Greeks ybo 

took to the ships and sailed for balamis. He 

T-HE EXILE WHO REFUSED TO BELIEVE livcd 1 X 01 X 1 525 tO 456 B.C. He had SCeil 

1 m THE OOPS OF OLD GREECE terrible things, aiidhispktysare fiill of sad^ 

As to the Persians themselves, he takes j^^ss and sorrow. “ There is a cry in the 

evident pleasure/' says Professor Murray, waves of the sea as they fall together; and 

“ in testifying not only to their courage, groaning in the deep / a wail comes up 

but to their chivalry, truthfulness, and from the cavern realm of Death, and the 

high political organisation." All this is spririgsof the holy rivers sob with anguish," 
splendid, and even noble, but the great And not only Nature suffers, but Man. 
age^ of Pericles was now dawning on the The glory which shines round about a 
ancient .wprkl conqueror has no attraction for this 

gxeat historian of the soldier of Marathon. He likes a com 
Peloponnesiaix War, was a soldier who quering king no better than he likes a 
had been exiled by Athens. He di d not political despot . One passion alone fills 
believe in the interference of the gods, him with fire, it is the passion for human 
He brushes religion aside. ‘‘ He cares freedom. Of only one conqueror can he 
for great movements and organised forces, bring himself to speak, God whose will is 
; Pie believes above ' all things in reason, everywhere, from whose j ustice no ma.n 
brain-power, and mtelligence." Of his may escape, God, he says, made for Man 
old age. Professor Murray has this fine the road to thought, and established one 
passage ; m Ancient Greek abiding law, Learn by suffering. 

Literature : “the handsome poet who had the 

His life is over now, without distinction, his ^ ^true spirit of the artist 
Athens ruined beyond recognition, the old Sophocles was . an altogether different 
mistress of his love dead and buried. But he ^iid lived bis whole life (from 496 to 

keeps film the memory of his real city and his 4^6 b.c.} in the sun of Athenian glory, 
leader— the man whom they called a deniugogue by . evei ybody, dch, handsome, 

because he was too great for them to understand ; hghtdieai ted, 1 eady to dabble in 

; who never took a gift from any man; who 

m . u,iin !f iio ii.m iiational life, althou{,h except as a pqt.t 

to Ins iellowmen. 

one of the greatest 
th ought Aeschylus 

. was TOO gniim ana sonorous. He aimed 

^HY obeek^Mterature BEcoNas ^ certain severity of form, like Greek 

, V - Hie sits, down, in this, spirit to write his to eap 

"v history, wherein Pericles, lives for ever- forevei woik- 

:i mdi-e/,;.l?ut hh. dies .ere it ,is , finished, and : f i ^ ’ll f 

the reign of Augustus , and knowing that fmm 

Caeshr. that his mighty book ds recognised ? essential pai t of excellence^ His 

' ■ K Gra^k literature is in Greek literature// It is the tragic' idea 

Greek history,- . but , Greek' poetry, of useless maidyxdom — ^‘ the devotion, to 


l^HY GREEK LITERATURE BELONGS 
TO ALL THE WORLD 
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a higher unsoen iaw, resiilting in revolt 
against and *destruction by the lower 
visible It has been very well 

translated, and should certainly be read 
by all who wish to acquire a knowledge 
of Greek tragedy. To give us some notion 
of Sophoclean writing. Professor Murray 
translates the following beautiful lines 
addressed by Oedipus to Theseus : 

Fair Aigeus’ son, only to gods in heaven 
Gomes no old age nor death of anything ; 

All else is turnioiled by our master Time. 

The earth’s streu^dh fades and manhood’s glor>' 
fades, 

Faith dies, and unfaith blossrans like a flower. 
And who shall find in the open streets of men 
Or secret places of his own heart’s love 
One wind blow true for ever ? 

T-HE SHELTERED LIFE OF THE GREEK 
1 WHO FIRST OOLLECTED A LIBRARY 

When we come to Euripides we find our- 
selves in the presence of a strange and 
disturbing figure. Pie was born in 480 b.c. 
of middle-class parents, lived on a small 
estate in Salamis, shunned public life, 
avoided the society of his fellow-men, 
collected a library of books (he was the 
first Greek to do so) , and wrote in a gloomy 
cave which faced the sea. Pie died in 406, 
He had begun life as a patriot, and had 
fought for his country, but thought forced 
him away from all confident sentiments 
and confronted him with the sorrow and 
suffering of mankind. One of his plays 
begins with a great fleet sailing trium- 
ph ant ly to sea, imcoiisciGUs of t he sh ado w 
of blood-guiltiness that rests upon it, and 
the gods who plot its destruction as it ; 
goes.” Pie hated bloodshed, and regarded 
war as a crime. But he W'ent even fartlier, 
or deeper, than this. In the eighteenth 
century men thought that they had only to 
be rid of kings to end war, and of priests to 
be rid of ser\dtude. But Euripides knew 
what we only now begin to know, that 
republics can be as warlike as any despot, 
and a majority, as tyranniGal as any domin- 
eering priesthood. 

H ow EURIPIDES DESPISED THE 
SOCIAL SYSTEIW OF HIS DAY 

Another motive which was always present in 
him, and now becomes predominant, is a certain 
mistrust; of the state and all its v^ays — the 
doctrine explicitly preached to the present genera- 
tion by Tolstoi. The curse of life is its political 
-and social complication, The free individual 
may do great wrongs, but he has a heart some^ 
where ; it is only the seivant of his country, the 


tool of the “ compact majority,” who cannot 
afford one. 

But the face of Euripides brightened 
when he turned away from the dark world 
1 0 look int o the faery real m of imagi n ati on . 
He wrote in his Andromache one of the 
most beautiful plays in the world, full of 
the pure loveliness of a nobie mind and 
shining with the grace of a g(Lai tie heart. 
Professor Murray lias translated many of 
Ids great tragedies, and they may be read 
with pleasure by those who know little 
or nothing of Greek history. 

Aristophanes was a rich man, who owned 
land, hated the rabble, and paid other 
people to produce his plays. Born in 
4y;) B , c r , he wrote at a cert ain careful 
distance from tlie life of Ids t inie, seeing 
it in a mseful perspective, and finding 
\yry little in it to be taken .seriously. 
Even the ragged Socrates am used 1 1 irn , 
and into a play goes the inspired teacher 
of Plato, caricatured it is true, but a like- 
ness that all could recoguise. There was 
scarcely an idea of his time which Aristo- 
phanes did not consider exaggerated and a 
trifle absurd. But on the whole his ridicule 
is good-tempered, while his wit remains a 
delight even to our own clay. Perhaps the 
two plays which are most typical of Ids 
mind are the Clouds and the ETogs. He 
died in 385 B.e. : “v ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T he genius of the ancient oheeks 

THAT SHOULD INSPIRE us ALL 4^^ 

From what we have written it will be 
seen that the Greeks were of all people 
, in the world the most original i: and that 
most of their lit erat tire is eitlier sorrowful 
or tragic. This note of tragedy, or rather 
this strong insistence that human life is a 
sorrowful thing, does not weaken our 
admiration for tlieir genius. Life was in 
those days a most dark and tragic wretched- 
n ess . The poets saw tin s wret chedn ess and 
confronted it with the ; stern eyes of a 
rational judgment. How could they call 
life a good thing when it was for ever 
being dragged, broken, blood- stained, and 
bound at the chariot wheels of some 
mon st rous tyrant , when war was, as it 
were, the chief business of luiman existence, 
and religion had faUeu into the base hands 
of a priesthood beyond contempt ? 

AThey clid not know that their beautiful 
spirit and thrir brave thoughts would one 
day be; woven into the teaching of 'a, 
simple Galilean peasant, and through him 
would pass over the world, and provide a 
higher civilisation for all mankind. 
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JESUS TOLD 


SOME BROUGHT FORTH FRUIT HUNDKBDFOLD 


THE prodigal son in a far COUNTRY 


ANP THEV all BEGAN TO MAki*” EXCUSE 


THE SOWER WENT FORTH TO SOW 
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GROUP 17 

Th^ Story of the Most Beautiful Book in the W 
’ The Oldest Stories in the World 

q^-IE great immortal stories of the world are few. There are countless stories 

^ that we love to read, stories that thrill 115 and move us to laughter or to tears ; : 

but of how many tales can we say that they will live for ever? 

One or two tales that were told a thousand years ago remain, and will remain 
perhaps a thousand years from now. The little tales that mothers told to chUdrett 
centuries ago are told to children still, and we can hard y imagine the time when 

they will not be told. But supreme among the stories that will never be forgotten/ 

great and short and simple, are the tales that Jesus told. 

He who knew so well the heart of all mankind loved to tell a story. He talked 
to the people in language that they understood. He gave them little pictures that 
they recognised at once. He drew them round Him with a story of the Earth and 
lifted them with it to the Kingdom of Heaven. Here are some of the tales that 
Jesus told to those who listened to Him in Galilee. 

THE PRODIGAL SON 


to his servants. 


Upon ft younger son came tke spirit of a great adventure. 

He took his shave of his father’s lovtuue and wasted it. In 
the remorse that followed his sin his lieart turned to his 
father; in the love that followed repentance the father’s 
heart turned to his son. and there were great rejoicings over 

A , CKKTAIN man had two sons, and the 
younge^r of them said to his father, 

“ Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me.'' And he divided unto 
thenl his living. 

And not many days after the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land ; and he 
■ began :tc);.be, in want;//' :/ /■': 

And he went and joined himself to a 
citizen of that country ; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed swine. And 
he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine clicl eat ; and 
no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, 

Howmaiiy hired servants of my father's 
have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish vdth hunger ! I will arise and go 
to liiy father, and will say unto him, 

Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. Make me as one 
of thy hired servants." 

And he arose and came to his father.* any time thy commanciment ; and yet 
But when he was yet a great way off thou never gavest me a kid, that I might 

GREAT FIGURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT LIFE OP JESUS 


the. lost sou , found. But the cider son was lUiisO'y ; ail thesi.’ 
years he had served his father, yet there had been no rejoicing 
over him. We see how beautifully Jesus points out the elder 
son’s mistake. All the father liad was his, but it was riijht 
that they should make over the lost son come home. 

his father saw him, and liad corapassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him, ■‘ Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in, 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
-be called tliy son.” 

But the father said 
“ Bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him, and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet; and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let iis eat, and 
be merry ; for this my son was dead and 
is alive again ; he /was lost, and is found. 1': 

And they began to be rnerry. 

Now his elder son was in the field, and 
as he came and drew nigh to the house he 
heard music and dancing ; and he called 
one of the: servants, and asked what these 
things meant. And he said unto him, 
“ Thy brother is come, and thy .father 
hath killed the fatted calf becatise he hath 
received him safe and sound,” 

And he was angry, and would not go 
in ; therefore came his father out, and 
entreated him. And he, answering, said 
to libs father, “ Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, neither transgressed I at 
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A CERTAIN SAMARITAN HAD COMPASSION ON HIM 
make merry with my friends ; but as 
soon as this thy son was come/ which 
hath devoured thy living/ thou hast killed 
for him the fatted calf/' 

And he said unto him, Son, thou 
art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine. It was meet that we should make 
merry and be glad, for this thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is found/' 

THE SOWER 

We know ihe sower, all of us, We meet hinv every day. 

: He sows tile truth in m in books and pulpits and 

" papers, In schools and market-places. And some listen and 
forgfet, some listen and care nothing / some listen and 
believe, and those who believe are the saviours of the world, 

E)Ehold, a sower went forth to sow; and 
^ when he sowed, some seeds fell by 
the wayside, and the fowls , came and 
devoured them up / some fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much earth, 
and forthwith they . sprung up,, because 
-.they ■ had , no deej)ness of earth ; alid 
: ..when the sun was , up they ,were;$c6rched, 

;; ::hhd because they had no root , -they ,'^th- 
//'ered away,;’ and some fell among thorns, 

: and the thprnS sprung up and choked them. 

/ But .other, fell mtp. good, ground, and 
-.'lubught' forth;: friht,' "some an hundred- 
, fold; ' some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 

PipiM 


Who hath ears to h ear, let him hear. 

The seed is the word of ^ God. Those 
by the wayside are they that hear; 
then cometii the devil and ta^ceth away 
the word out of their .hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved. They on 
the rock are they which, when they hear, 
receive the word with joy ; and these 
have no root, which for a while believe, 
and in time of temptation fall away. 
And that which fell among thorns are 
they which, when they have heal’d, go 
forth and are clioked with cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 

But that on the good ground are they 
which, in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with patience. 

No man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
covereth it with a vessel, or putteth 
it under a bed, but sett eth it on a candle- 
stick, that they which enter in may see 
the light. 

For nothing is secret that shall not be 
] made manifest, neither any thing hid 
that shall not be known. 

Take heed, therefore, how ye hear, for 
^ whosoever hath, to him shalF ^ given ; 
and whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to 
:;.;^havev; 

So IS the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground, and 
should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, 
he knoweth not how. 

For the earth bringeth forth fruit of 
herself ; : first the blade, then , the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear ; but 
when the fruit is brought forth, imme- 
diately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
All men love the Good Samaritan, who would not allow 
pride or greed or anything; else to hinder him from bringing 
help and sympathy to a sufferer, Even in war we help and 
heal a wounded foe. Go, and in all your life do likewise. 
Twopence in those days was a much greater sum than now. 
yV CEKTAIK man went down from : 
^ Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among 
tliieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving 
him half dead. And by chance there 
came down a certain priest that way, and 
when he, saw him he passed by on the 
other sidci And likewise a Leyit^^; when 
he was at the place, came and looked 
bn, him, and passed by on the other side. 





THE PRODIGAL SON 


the house, being angry, said to his servant, 
“ Go out qiiiekly into the streets and 
lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and theb]ind.“ 

And the servant said, “ Lord, it is 
done as thou hast commanded, and yet 
there is room.” 

And the lord said unto the servant , 
“ Go out into the highways and hedges, 
and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be tilled. For L say unto 
3^ou that none of those men which were 
bidden shall taste of my supper.” 

Whosoever doth not bear his cross, 
and come after Me, cannot be My disciple. 
For which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first and counteth 
the cost, whether he have sufficient to 
finish it, lest haply, after he hath laid 
the foundation, and is not able to finish 
it, all that behold it begin to mock him, 
saying, “ This man began to build and 
was not able to finish.” 

Qr what king, ^oing to make war 
against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and; consulteth whether die be able 
with ten thousan d to meet him that 


But a certain Samaritan, as he jour-’ 
neyed, came jvhere he was, and when he 
saw him he had compassion on him, and 
went to hkn and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his own beast and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him. And on the 
morroWi when he departed, he took out 
two pence and gave them to the host, 
and said unto him. “ Take care of him, 
and whatsoever thou spenclest more, 
when I come again I will repay thee.” 

Which now of these three, thinkest 
thou, was neighbour unto him that fell 
among the thieves ? 

Go, and do thou likewise. 

THE FIG TREE 

One of the greatest les.sons in the world the fig tree teaches 
us. We must live useful lives, and not cumber the ground 
like a barren tree ; but we must have patience and not 
destroy whatever chances of good there may be. 

A CERTAIN man had a fig tree planted 
‘ in his vineyard, and he came and 
sought fruit thereon, and found none. 

Then said he unto the dresser of 
his vineyard, “ Behold, these three years 
I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, 
and find none ; cut it down ; why cum- 
bereth it the ground ? ” 

And he, answering, said unto him^ 
“ Lord, let it alone this year also, till 
I shall dig about it and dung it ; and 
if it bear fruit, well ; and if not, then 
after that thou shaft cut it down.” 

THE GREAT SUPPER 

The story of the supper tells us of those who were called. 
Not all who hear the words of wisdom heed them j not all 
who are inylted come. There are those who lack the grace 
of courtesy and the charm of friendliness ; there are those 
whose interests are chiefly in their business or their pleasures. 
Such as these the Master does not need. He must have 
those who will bear His cross, who w'ill share the burden of 
the world, who will come after counting the cost. 

A CERTAIN man made a great supper 
and bade many. 

And sent his servant at supper time 
to say to them that were bidden, “ Come, 
for all things are now ready, 

And they all with one consent began 
to make excuse. The first said imto 
him, “ I have bought a piece of ground, 
and I must needs go and see it ; I pray 
thee have me excused.” 

And another said, “ I have bought 
five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove 
them ; I pray thee have me excused,” 

And another said, “ I have married 
a wife, and therefore I cannot come,” 

So that servant came and shewed his 
lord these things. Then the master of 


GO OUT INTO THE STREETS AND LANES AND^ 
BRING IN THE POOR” 
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cometli against him with twenty thou- 
sand ? dr else, wW other is yet 

a great way off, he sendeth an. ambassage, 
and desireth conditions of peace. 

So .likewise, whosoever he be of you 
that t>rsaketh not all that he hath, 
he cannot be My disciple. Salt is good, 
but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be ^ seasoned ? It is 
neither fit for the land nor yet for the 
.dunghill, but men cast it out. He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

THE VINEYARD 

Hfcre, as in another tale, we read of the overcnminipt power 
of irood. The liusbandnien beat their master’s servants 
and hilled ins son ; the Roman mob beat Jesus, and the 
Koman Empire murdered Kim r but He who was rejected 
has become the Head of the Kin^!:dom. Nothini? can stand 
affainst rij>liteousness ; it will ^rind its enemies to powder. 
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THERE VVAS A JUDGE WHO FEARED NOT OOD 

/T'herEv w a, certain householder 
^ which planted a vineyard, and 
hedged it round, about, : and digged a 
winepress in it, and , built a tower, and 
let it out to husbandmen, and went into 
a far coimtrv, . 


And they caught him, and cast him 
out of the vineyard, and slew him. 

When the lord therefore of the vine- 
yard cometh, what will heo do unto 
those husbandmen ? He will come and 
destroy the husbaiidmeiH and shall give 
the vineyard unto others. 

Did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the 
corner ; this is the Lord's doing, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes ? 

Therefore say I unto you, The king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth 
the. fruits thereof. And whosoever shall 
fall on this stone shall be broken ; but 
on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind 
him to powder. 

THE JUDGE 

Be patient, and goad will conquer evil. Truth will make 
its way, though it is hard. We must press forward and perse- 
vere. The Unjust Judge did justice to the widow becuus;; 
sh^ wearied him ; and shall not God do justice to Mis own ^ 

^HERE was in a city a judge which 
* feared not God, neither regarded 
man. And there was a widow in that 
city, and she came unto him, saying, 

Avenge me of mine adversary." 

And he would not for a while, but 
afterward he said within himself, Though 
I fear not God, nor regaixi man, yet 
vbeca:use this widow troubleth me I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coining 
she weary me,” Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shall not God avenge 
His own elect, whi ch cry d ay a nd night 
unto Him, though He bear long with them? 

THE PHARISEE 

The pretended igoodiuss of the Phurisee is hypocrisy ; 
nobler far is the publican’s deep sorrow' for hi$ sin. The 
publican in tho,se days was a i?atiierer of taxes, 

Two men went up into the temple 
to pray, the one a Pharisee and 




let it ovxt to hiisbandrnen; and went into the other a publican, 
a far cohntrv. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 

And. when the time of the fruit drew with himself ; “ God, I thank fliee that 

near, he sent Ms seryanls: to the husband- I. ^m not as other men are, extortioners, 

men, that they might receivethe fruits of it. ; unjust, or even as this publican. I fast 
And the hushandmen took his servants, twice in the week, I give tithes of all that 

and beat one, and killed another, and: , r possess." And the publican, standing 
stongd another, i^gain,: he! sent other afar pff, would not lift up so imicli ah 

.swva.nts more than the .first ; and' they his eyes untD . heaven, but smote upon 

.:^id dntQ.. them :likewise.; 1,8;:=;;:^ his breast, saying, “ God be merciful to 

Biit .last of ..all he sent unto them hist me a sinner." 

.son^Tsaying^::T X tell yon this man went down to 

■..soit. l .-’ .But,. when; the saw his house justified rather than the other, 
they . said athong i thumselves, for every one that exalteth himself shall 
the, heir, p be abased, and he that humbleth himself 

;^».l!rt;hi;S!BiZ9:.on.histnheTithnce,’’.\-'^i'r:.v',shalhbO;;exah^ t.''' 't 







HOW TO SWIM AND DIVE 



THINGS TO MAKE & DO 


Should no friend be with U 5 , we shall find 
that when wo lean forward and push our 
arms out, our legs will rise toward the surface 
of the ivater. 

We must next learn to swim on our backs. 
This is most important, as it is the one way 
by which drowning or unconscious persons 
are brought to land. It is, too, the least 
tiring method, and in long swims in deep 
water, if we^ turn and swim on our backs, it 
will enable us to rest our muscles and lungs. 

The stroke is very similar to the breast 
stroke, only we lie on our back. 

A companion may as.sist us by placing his 
hand under the hollow of the back, but if we 
can swim easily on the breast we shall not 
need help. Stretcliing out our arms to right 
and left, we must lean back on the water and 
lift our feet off the grouiicL Our legs will 
come readily to the surface if we keep our 
head well back with our ears under the 
water, and, if wye lie quietly, we shall find 
that we do not sink. 

I'o move along, however^ we bring our 
haud.s to our sides. Both arms are then 
brought out of the water in a circular sweep, 
and placed in the water as far behind our 
head as we can reach. The thumbs should 
touch in performing this movement, and the 
• hands should turn so that as they enter the 
water the backs of them meet. The palms 
are then ready to present as large a propeUing 
surface to the" water as possible when the arms 
are brought in a wide and powerful circular 
sweep just under the surface, iintil they lie 
straight along each side of the body. The 
legs are brought up and kicked out just as for 
the breast-stroke, * : ; - 

Should the arms be tired, they can be 
folded on the breast and the legs alone 
worked, the breath being taken during the 
finish of the kick-out. 

THE SIDE-STROKE AND THE OVER- ARM 
STROKE 

Vv"e now^ eome to the side-stroke and the 
^ speedier overarm stroke.. 

Turning on our right side, we push out our 
■right arm in a straight line with the body, 

: the fingers and tlm mb h^^ closed and at 
right angles to the surface. The palm is then 
turned outwards and the arm is pulled down 
strongly, without the elbow being bent^ until 
it points tp the bottom. The arm is then 
drawn in to the body by bending the elbow 
and turning the wrist inwards, and moved 
along in: front of the chest until it is in a 
. position to push out again from just under 
the bar,,^„, , , . 

The left, ! or upper, arm moves aiterilately 
■ in the sanieway, but the hand cannot go so: 

deep, 'and the elbow must be bent 'slightly, 

- otherwise; the body ; wpuid, roll forward. 

The only difference ip the movement qf the 
‘ arms in overarpa swimming is .that the left 


than the hand reaches when it is not taken 
out of the water. The breath should be 
taken when the head rises well out toward 
the finish of this stroke, and it can be expelled 
quite casil 3 r when the head is under the water 
While the arm is swung over. 

There are at present two forms of leg- 
stroke used in swimming on the side. In the 
older method both legs were drawn up under 
the body and kicked out widely, as in the 
breast-stroke. In the newm* method, 
adopted all the best swimmers, the knee 
of the upper leg is bent but little, that is to 
say that the left foot is never drawn up, but 
kicked slightly forwards. The heel of the 
under leg is brought back toward the body. 
Both legs are then brought sharply across 
each other as in walking, the left leg being 
straight as it passes the straightened right 
leg, and not being bent back until it has 
again crossed the right leg. 

We can, of course, swim on our left side if 
it is easier to do so, and it is as well, to 
practise swimming on both sides. 

A VERY FAST STROKE 

The trudgeon-stroke of the American 
Indians remains to be learned by any strong 
boy or girl who desires to move fast through 
the \vater. It is at first very tiring, and 
cannot be kept up for long by any but the 
very best swimmers. Each ann iii turn 
performs a eircle through air and water, the 
palms being turned away from the body as 
much as possible. The leg-stroke resembles 
that used in the side-stroke, but it is shorter 
and quicker. 

Some swimmers give a kick for each stroke 
of the arm, but this is very tiring ; and it is 
perhaps best to kick every time we make a 
stroke with our stronger arm, taking in 
breath when our head is well above the water. 

Diving is a valuable and graceful accom- 
plishment for the swimraeiv 

If we see a person drowning, we can always 
go over the boat or pier feet first, but by 
arriving in the water head first and arms out 
we can more easily and quickly take our first 
stroke. We must learn to keep our feet 
together, and legs, body, head^ and arms in 
one straight line, as we enter the water. 
Thumbs should be locked and the backs of the 
hands uppermost. 

We come to the surface of the water by 
raising our arms upward . In standing on 
a diving-board, our toes should project over 
the edge, and the spx'ing taken from the balls 
of the feet. In diving at the start of a race 
we must dive as far out as we can without 
falling flat, and rise to the surface without a 
moment's delay, drawing up our legs for our 
first kick as we do so. We should never 
dive into water of unknown depth, and our 
eyes should bo opened under the water. 

The most important diving, however, is 
the least showy, and it is the aft of going to 


' '91?^ of , the^wpttqr and the bottom from the swimming position. By 

0 . ;; to ; ^the; chest,;; ;rbuhdm^^ 





A Swedish dive is being taken in 3, and a high dive in 4, while the way to dive in at the start of a race . 
is shown in 5. No time must be lost in coming to the surface in this dive. Tliree ql the positions the 
swimmer ^ssumes in the breast-stroke are shown in sequence in 17, 8, and 14. Swimming on the back 
IS shown in . 7, the trudgeon, or Indian> stroke in 6, the, side-stroke in 10, and paddling on the back 
to rest the anns in 11, Of the many fancy feats, we see^ in 9, the torpedo float ; in 16, the dead 
mart’s float in 12 , the nautilus 13, turning ia somersault ; and in 15, swimming like a crab. 








THINGS TO MAKE & DO 


the back and swiBiming downwai^^^ with the There are certain things that we must not 
anhs, the legs are brought and out of the ^ do in bathing. We shoidd on no account 
water, and their weight then drives the body be tempted to enter water beyond our own 
down, and by swimming with the head kept depth Tintil we can swim at least <^fty yards 
well forward the bottom can be reached. without a rest. 

There are many tricks that can be learned, In learning we should not use cork belts, 
such as swimming like a dog or crab, swm- bladders, or water-wings, as these prevent the 
ming with arms and legs tied, swimming like body from taking its natural position in the 
a porpoise, the nautilus, and somersaults on water. They have been known to slip, and 
the surface of the water, and some of these thus cause the WTong part of the body to 
.strokes are .shown and described in the pic- float and the head to sink, 
t lire on page 5193. We must not hurry on r strokes in learning. 

It is sometimes necessary to i*emain sta- It is quite surprising hoAv slowly we can take 
tioiiaiy by treading water. We literally tread bur strokes and make good progress. We 
water as though walking upstains, or perform should never bathe within half an hour after 
the leg-stroke used in swimming on the breast a meal , or at any time when very hot, very 
while the body remains in an upright position, cold, or when feeling very tired. 

THE SUSPENDED PENNY 


TpHis trick, to be effective, should be per- The young wizard will find the following 
formed with a coin borrowed horn the an easy and effective way of doing this, 
company, which therefore cannot be sus- The performer has on his table a card, either 
pected of being prepared in any way. The one of a pack or some other card of about 
penny really used is one into the face of similar size. As a sort of final test, he 
which . the sharp end of a needle has been remarks; " If the influence is strong enough, 


brazed, in such a manner that it shall form a 
tiny hook, less than an inch long, pointing 
toward the centre of the coin This is not easy 
to do, but a watchmaker or silversmith will 
prepare a penny for us in this way at a 
cost of a few peace. ' 

This coin the performer substitutes for 
the borrowed one, quietly laying 
this last behind some object on ins 
table, where it will he I'eadily - 
. available at the close of the trick. 

Showing the prepared coiir in its ^ 
place; he proceeds to .‘‘ magnetise 'T 
it, by breathing on it and making : t. Susp 
mysteriousT passes ” over it. After the 

doing this for a minute or so he 
explain.s that the penny is now under 
magnetic influence, and by virtue of 
.such infl lienee will remain suspended jl 
whereyer he chooses to place it. This 
it does accordingly, attaching itself 
with equal facility to the cloth of his ^ 
vest, the back of his. baud, the tip of 

; his forefinger, as seen in picture i, or v 
even the tip of his nose, as shown in / 
picture 2^^ / 

I:- This is done by nieaiis ' of the little needle- 


orm a*’ the penny will even hang on to a card.” He 
inting picks up the card, and makes the attempt, 
teasy or, x'ather, pretends to do bo, but purpose^ 
h will fails. ” No, the penny is getting tired’; 
at a I must magnetise it a little more.” He 
lays down the card upon tlie borrowed 
for coin, and pretends to '‘magnetise” the 
prepared one as he did before. He 
then picks up the card again, but 
secretly brings up with it the 
borrowed coin, held against the 
back of it by the fingers, the tliurn b 
Tying on file face of the card. 
1. Suspended bom: Again he endeayoiirs to- make the 

the Unger pfepcU'ed coin attach itself to the 

■ ' C£ird, but again fails. “ It is no 

use,” he says; “the power is ex- 
hausted. I return your penny, with 
many thanks.” So* saying, he brings 
I' the card into a horizontal position, 

and lays tlie prepared coin upon it, 

. with its edge just beneath the tip of 
the thumb. 

2. Suspended , ye perfonner tlien 
from the iiose fh^^leiider, carrying the com on the 


^picture 2. : card, but just before he reaches him 

f ^ ^ and lets the 

point before mentioned. Though point ; coin slide off into his left hand, with which he 
does not penetrate the surfaces against returns it to the owner, 
which it is lai^ any perceptible .extent, it As a matter of fact, however, it is hot the 
; does sp just enpugli to support the weight of prepared: coin which the; con j urer lets fall 
the^coin. Strange to say, no pain or incom T into the hand, but tlie borrowed coin from 
. yenience is , caused, even to the most delicate : the of the card, the thumb holding 

back ::the one while the lingers release the 
; This is because the needle-poiht barely otliet If this ■ isneatly done, no one will 
punctures the aldhi and Therefore Tb : ; suspect for a moment that the coin has been, 

u hurt; ; as we' can easil'y prove for, changed. 

■oiiraelyes . by taldng a needle and gently \ When practising, it is a. good plan to stand 
j pnptang^ty surface skin Of oitr finger or before a looking-glass; to note how the 
Iiah.cl. M the clps trick, the pre- trick will appear to the conipaav for a 

again be secretly exchanged; clumsily performed trick will give no 
ii#f t Jhe .borrovred penny, which , has been pleasure or satisfaction to either the performer 


p 



HOW TO MAKE A MATCH-BOX CASE 


'^E all know how carelessly people pick box imide onr case, then we shall be sure of 

lip a bt)X of matches, and forget, getting a tight fit. Next comes the hanger — 

nine times oiit of ten, to return it to its a strip of royal blue watered ribbon, half a 
usual placd: . yard long, finished at one end with a small 

This little case will prevent all that, rosette — madeof the remainder of our yard— 

It can be made of half a yard of ribbon the the other end being hemmed. To these we 

width of a matchbox and one fix the two halves of a presser 

yard, to match, half an inch wide, clip— the kind that is used for 

to hang it up by. , fastening dresses. 

We get a scrap of stiff muslin, | Now comes the neatest part of 

and cut it the exact size of the I our arrangement— the actual 

outer cover of a match-box, minus burglar-proof part of it ! 

one naiTOW side. We bend it ^ In the picture is shown by an 

round and crease it to fit ; cut T arrow where to sew the ribbon to 

this in two thicknesses of muslin, the edge of the case. It will be 

and cover each one with a piece of dark, royal fixed tightly just 'there with a few invisible 

blue watered silk ribbon. We sew them stitches, and then the -wooden cover of the 

together alT round the edges wdtli silk to match-box will be inserted in the cUvSe and 

match, the ribbon coming outside and the the hanger ribbon threaded through the 

muslin sides facing, of coiu'se. wooden cover. The matches in their little 

This forms the case ; but w^e have to join it draAver are then pushed in, and the hanger 

up on the open side and still leave room to clipped together round the gas-bracket. It is 

strike on the box. This we do with two now impossible to remove the whole match- 

bars of silk at each corner, button-holed box Avithout undoing the little clip, which is 
across. We can sew these on with the actual hidden beneath the rosette. 


THE PUZZLE OF THE DOG’S KENNEL 


Uarry and George bought a second-hand a little too wide, it was not high enough to 

^ L dog’s kennel for their fox-terrier Bob ; reach from the bottom all the way up to the 

but, un-fox-tunately, the front of it Avas gone, gable point of the kennel, 
and when they got it home they wondered Look here/’ said George, “ you lea 

how they were going to repair it. They had to me ; that is a job that wants a m; 

to cover 1:he frofit ^ .. *6, them together 

of the kennel ? They searched all over the in another way that exactly fitted the open 

garden and could see nothing that would do, end of the kennel. • 

and were beginning to despair, when George, Bravo ! ” cried Harry.“ TliEit’s fine ! *’ 

who was always fullof ideas, cried out • , Above is a picture showing the* relative 

“ I know what we can do— we caii: use sizes and shapes of thetable-tdp and kennel- 
that old table with the _ end. How did George 

brokenlegs that is in X /^C \\ make the wood fit ? 

the coal-cellar,’’ / X \ / \ / fS jX f 7 V \ The solittioii i 

, , A,, i ’’ 1 ( ) ( — ) ■■ i V ]/bJ given in Section 43 of 

said Harry, , and to- \ V 7 \ / \ ^ 1 / \BV 7 Group 18, 

gether the boys went vCJy \, /X XSt VV ; j/ The solution of the 
to the cellar and Problem of the Circular 

brought up the old SOLUTION OF THE CIRCULAR table "TOP Xabiedop o n page 
table. Having obtained their mptliei‘^s 5066 is clearly explained in these pictures, 
permission to cut it up, they carried it into Mr. Brown first suggested cutting the two 
the garden and tried it against the\ front of pieces of wood and fixing them together as 
the kennel. shown in the two first pictures ; but he 

Why, it*s too small I “ shouted Harry, actually cut and fixed them as stown in the 
and his face fell, for while tlie table-’top was two lasT pictures. 

■ ,■■■■■ ’6195 ■ '■ ■ ■ : : 


a little too wide, it was not high enough to 
reach from the bottom all the way up to the 
gable point of the kennel. 

“Look here/’ said George, “you lea 
to me ; that is a job that wants a in; 

^ I ^ maticmn, 

pieces, , and ,th 
put them together 
in another way that exactly fitted the open 
end of the kennel. 

“ Bravo !” cried Harry. “ Thsit’s line 1 “ 

_ Above is a picture showing the'* relative 
sizes and shapes of the table-top and kennel- 

X C \ ^ VX make the Avood fit ? 

A J \ / ^ y\, \ T h e s o 1 n t i o n i 

I J/ BJ ^iven in Section 43 of 

\B V ^ y Group 18. 

NiSy \a ' solution of the 

: Problem of the Circular 


FUN WITH STOPS AND COMMAS 


"piE little coiimtas and ftrll‘‘$tops, and 
* other similar signs that we see 
scattered about this page, do not seem very 
' important. Yet, without these, it would 
very often be quite impossible for us to 
know what a writer meant. 

Some sentences and paragraphs, indeed, 
can be made to have two exactly opposite 
meanings, according to how the stops are 
put in, and a good deal of amusement can 
be got by trying to punctuate correctly some 
of these rather dlfiicult sentences. 

SENTENCES THAT NEED STOPS 
Here is a very startling statement : 

King Charles the First walked and talked 
half an hour after his head was cut off. 

We might doubt the accuracy of this, but 
when we know that there slioidd be a semh 
colon after /a/M, and a comma following 
the word after, then the meaning is quite 
plain, thus 

King Charles the First walked and talked ; 
half an hour after, his head was cut off. 
Many of us know the little rhyme : 

Every lady in this land 
Hay twenty nails upon each hand 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
All this is true without deceit. 

We wonder how it can be true, till it is 
properly punctuated in tliis way : 

Every lady in this land 

Has twenty nails ; iipon each hand 

Five, and tweidy on hands and feet* 

All this is true witliout, deceit, 

^ When . a gentleman made the reniaxh to his 
friend, Time Ihes you cannot they pass 
' too quickly '' he was not talking about the 
passing of time, bu t about the timing of flies . 
A semicolon after this clear, 

THE INSPECTOR AND THE MAYOR 
: . . A Prussian schooHnspeGtor called one day 
upon the burgomaster; or inayor, of a small 
town, and asked^ h^^ to come on a tour of 
inspection pf the schools in the district; 

; burgomaster was not anxious to go, 

and the inspector heard him: mutter to liiin- 
seif ; What is this donkey here for again ? ' ' 

; ;::At school, the inspector said he 

W the children in punctu- 

ation. Oh, bother that Idt said the burgo- 
VTnaster^^^ to get on to the irext school 

** What, do commas and such trifles 
matter P. -** But the inspector insisted, and, 
writing a' sentence ,pu ^tlie board, he asked a 
hc^ :to ;rea4i^^ which; tlie, lad^ did as follows t 


I saw a cloud ail wrapt with ivy round 
J, sfiw a lofty oak creeping oiuthe ground 
I saw a beetle swallo-vving up a whale 
1 saw a foaiuiiig sea Iniinfid of tile 
I saw a pewter cup sixteen feet deep 
I saw a well full of men's tears that weep 
I vSaw wet eyes in flames of living fire 
I saw a house as high as the moon and higher 
1 saw the glorious sun at deep midnight 
1 saw the man who saw this wondrous sight. 

1 saw a butcher not a fortnight bid 
I saw a greatcoat all of solid gold 
I saw two buttons telling of th,eir dreams 
I saw my friends who wished Td quit these 
themes. 

Some years ago a London news agency 
received a cablegram from its correspondent 
in Aiistraliawvhich read as follows : 

A' Influenza extensively prevalent Wales 
Victoria numeroxis deaths Bishop Adelaide 
found dead sea-serpent sixty feet Coffin Bay.” 

This was published in the newspapers as 
three separate items of news to the effect 
that influenza was very prevalent in New 
South Wales and Victoria ; that the Bishop 
of Adelaide had been foimd dead ; and that 
a great sea-serpent, sixty feet in length, had 
been seen in Coffin Bay. 

As a matter of fact, the bishop was not 
dead, and it was he who was supposed to 
have found the remains: of a d ead sea-serpent 
lying on the bbach sixty feet long. 

^ STOPS THAT COST MONEY^^ 

Some years ago the blunder of an American 
clerk, in putting a comma in the place of a 
hyphen, v cost : the United States nearly, 
;<5oo,o6d.^ A; duty, was to, be put oh certain 
goods going: into the country, and among 
those to be allowed in free, were ‘" all foreign 
fruit-plants,” meaning yoimg fruit trees for 
planting. 

: In copying this part of the Bill lor Gon- . 
gress, the clerk inade it read ; '- all foreign 
fruit, plants , ” and so bn . The result was 
that for a year*, until Gon gr ess could set the 
mistake right, all kinds of fruit were allowed 
into the United States free of duty. 

A wealthy Frenchman died, and by his 
will left a large sum of money to his two 
nephews; Each expected to receive two 
hundred thousand francs, but the executors 
said they were entitled to only hundred 
thousand. 

The nephews pointed to a sentence in the 
will which read like this : “A chacun deux 

To each two 


c^t inille francs,” meaning, 

'a :smaH' apostrdplie : 
betweeii' the; zZ:=attd the: eux of d^x, tlius^ 
sentence read::'' ‘f A:shacun^d’euX ' 
;;':cent ■Bhlle :franc3,”'which::meaus*//lTo^'^ 
to nijake sehse, a semicolon, of.them a, hundred thousand francs.” 

]::lshbuM be pjaeed;afterl|rft|^ , The executors, how the ; 

^ Ihh lastfof /e^ch yets^'F nephews two hundred thousand francs 'eabhr . 

f ' , law cqtirt having, decided that; the mark 

, , _ ^ ^ , was a tiny smudge, and not an apostrophe 

.... . ..... ... . . . .. , .... . ...... 











